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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC    EMANCIPATION   AGITATION 

While  the  Platform,  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country,  was  still  in  a  quiescent 
state,  and  before  any  endeavour  was  made  to  turn  to  account 
the  freedom  that  had  been  secured,  the  English  people  were 
to  have  exhibited  to  them  the  instructive  example  of  how  the 
Platform  could  be  made  a  great  political  power — they  were  to 
be  shown  what  really  might  be  made  of  the  privilege  of  free 
meeting  and  free  speaking. 

Hitherto  the  champions  and  votaries  of  the  Platform  had 
been  hampered  by  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  meeting  and 
on  the  expression  of  opinion,  but  part  of  their  weakness  was 
due  to  a  defect  of  their  own,  and  not  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Government.  Hitherto  the  Platform  had  been  devoid  of  such 
organisation  as  would  make  it  really  powerful,  and  that  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  them  to  supply.  Neither  such  organi- 
sation as  the  leaders  of  the  Economy  Agitation  adopted,  nor 
that  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  nor  yet  that  of 
Major  Cartwright  and  his  Hampden  Clubs,  had  added  much 
to  its  efficiency.  There  had  been  no  general  organisation,  nof 
central  directing  body,  no  controlling  power. 

In  the  more  recent  agitations  the  men  whose  names  have 
become  familiar  to  us  as  the  most  prominent  public  speakers, 
never  had  either  the  means  or  the  ability  to  give  it  any  real 
form  of  organisation,  or  to  give  its  spasmodic  and  isolated 
acts  any  cohesion.  There  was  no  union  among  them ;  each  of 
them  went  pretty  much  his  own  way,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  co-operate,  or  to  undertake  the 
building  up  and  conducting  of  an  organisation.  It  was  easy 
enough  for  men  like  them  to  assemble  large  meetings,  and  to 
secure  listeners.     As  Hooker  wrote  many  years  before :  "  He 
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that  goes  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they  are  not  so 
well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive 
and  favourable  hearers. "  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  get  further  than  speaking  at  meetings.  They  went  to 
a  i)lace,  made  a  speech,  and  came  away  again;  but  beyond 
exciting,  or  instructing,  or  encouraging  the  people,  or  giving 
voice  to  their  thoughts,  they  did  little  more. 

How  long  a  period  might  have  elapsed  before  the  advan- 
tages of  organisation  would  have  been  brought  home  to  the 
English  people,  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  instruction  suddenly  came  from 
outside,  and  Ireland  afforded  to  England  not  mere  theoretic 
instruction  in  the  matter,  but  an  actual  visible  example  of  the 
power  of  the  Platform  when  backed  by  organisation  of  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  character.  As  the  lesson  was  not  lost  on 
the  English  people,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  the  celebrated  Irish  organisation  which  succeeded 
in  forcing  from  a  reluctant  English  Government  the  emanci- 
I)ation  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  narrative,  moreover,  illus- 
trates under  a  strong  light  some  of  the  most  interesting 
features  connected  with  the  Platform. 

It  has  been  unnecessary  so  far  to  refer  to  the  Platform  in 
Ireland.  Ireland  had  not  joined  nor  participated  in  any  of 
the  Platform  agitations  which  I  have  described.  Until  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  she  had  a  separate  Parliament 
of  lier  own,  and  she  had  had  agitations  of  her  own,  and  the 
Platform  had  been  freely  used,  but  success  or  failure  there 
had  no  bearing  on  the  Platform  in  England.  Nor  had  she 
participated  either  up  to  this  in  the  Platform  agitations  in 
England  after  the  Union.  The  civic  industrial  poi)ulation  of 
Great  Britain  were  set  on  their  own  particular  objects.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  had  their  particular 
desires  and  ambitions,  and  there  was  no  bond  of  alliance  what- 
ever for  joint  agitation — notliing  whatever  in  common  between 
them. 

Mr.  Wyse,  in  his  history  of  the  Catholic  Association,  which 
was  written  very  shortly  after  the  events  which  it  chronicles, 
has  drawn  an  elaborate  contrast  between  the  action  of  public 
opinion  in  the  two  countries. 

"Public  opinion  in  Ireland,"  he  says,  "and  public  opinion 
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in  England,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  standard.  In 
England  it  is,  like  its  civilisation,  the  slow  but  robust  growth 
of  many  centuries ;  it  has  risen  out  of  the  cool  study  of  great 
political  and  commercial  questions ;  out  of  the  slow  comparison 
of  their  principles,  with  their  exemplilications  in  existing 
government;  out  of  a  tranquil  and  persevering  observation  of 
the  influence  of  both  on  all  classes  of  society  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  particularly  in  France  and  America,  and  a  keen 
and  often  an  involuntary  application  of  the  common  sense 
conclusions  drawn  from  such  comparison  to  their  own.  In 
Ireland  everything  is  partial,  everything  is  momentary,  every- 
thing is  impulse — there  is  no  standard,  or  the  standard  changes 
every  day.  Upon  the  great  middle  layer  of  English  society 
no  question  falls  without  leaving  its  lasting  impression.  Upon 
a  corresponding,  though  by  no  means  a  similar  class  in  Ire- 
land, the  utmost  which  can  be  expected  is  a  strong  but  tran- 
sient sentiment,  ruffling  for  a  moment  the  surface,  but  then 
leaving  the  depths  as  dead  and  as  sluggish  as  before. 

"In  a  word,  the  Irish  act  on  belief,  the  English  on  con- 
victions-one/e^/s,  the  other  knows;  reason  in  general  is  the 
guide  of  one  nation,  passion  of  the  other,  and  one  impression 
lasts,  and  the  other  passes  away. "  * 

There  is  much  that  is  true  in  this  description,  but  there 
were  some  impressions  among  the  Irish  which  did  not  pass 
away.  They  may  have  been  active  at  one  time,  and  dormant 
at  another,  but  they  were  held  as  tenaciously  as  any  martyr 
ever  held  his  faith,  and  the  subject  of  the  Irish  agitation,  which 
was  to  afford  so  much  instruction  to  the  i)eople  of  England, 
was  one  of  these — namely,  the  civil  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  State.  For  long  had  this  question  agitated 
Ireland,  and  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  a  removal 
of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  law  on  Catholics.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  go  back  further  than  the  year  1823.  Slieil, 
one  of  the  great  workers  for  the  cause,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speakers,  has  given  us  the  following  description  of 
the  .state  of  the  question  in  that  year: — "An  entire  cessation 
of  Catholic  meetings,"  he  says,  "had  tiiken  i)laee.  We  had 
virtually    abandoned    the    question.      Not   only   was    it   not 

*  See  U'mtoriral  Sketch  of  the  late  Catholic  Ansociation  of  Ireland,  by 
Thomas  Wyso,  Esq.,  jun.,  vol.  i.  p.  181). 
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debated  in  Parliament,  but  in  Ireland  there  was  neither  com- 
mittee, board,  nor  association.  The  result  was,  that  a  total 
stagnation  of  public  feeling  took  place,  and  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  the  Catholic  question  was  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  all  public  meetings  had  ceased ;  no  angiy  resolutions 
issued  from  public  bodies;  no  exciting  speeches  appeared  in 
the  i)ublic  papers.  ...  A  general  stagnation  diffused  itself 
over  the  national  feelings.  The  public  pulse  had  stopped,  the 
circulation  of  all  generous  sentiment  had  been  arrested,  and 
the  country  was  palsied  to  the  heart."  * 

It  was  in  this  state  of  stagnation  that  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion came  into  existence,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  from 
the  British  Parliament  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications 
under  which  Roman  Catholics  suffered.  Mr.  Wyse  has  given 
a  description  of  its  origin:  "Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sheil," 
he  says,  "  met  by  accident  in  the  year  1823  at  the  house  of  a 
common  friend  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow;  and,  after 
mutually  lamenting  the  degraded  and  torpid  state  of  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  agreed  to  sign  an  Address,  and  enclose 
it  without  delay  to  the  most  influential  gentlemen  of  their 
body.  This  was  the  first  foundation  of  the  Association.  The 
summons  was  at  first  treated  by  some  with  scorn,  with  indig- 
nation by  others,  with  neglect  by  all.  ...  A  few  newspaper 
rencontres  succeeded;  the  old  war  of  recrimination  recom- 
menced ;  it  attracted  the  public  attention ;  it  excited  the  public 
feeling;  an  interest  was  created,  and  from  that  moment  every- 
thing was  success."^  And  then  he  describes  the  formation  of 
the  Association :  "  The  first  seeds  of  the  Catholic  Association," 
he  says,  "were  scarcely  perceptible;  tenor  twenty  individuals 
met  in  a  retired  room  at  a  tavern  in  Sackville  Street  and 
resolved  boldly  to  commence.'  The  nucleus  was  formed;  it 
increased;  every  day  presented  an  accession  of  new  and  enthu- 
siastic members.  ...  A  new  principle,  that  of  an  open  club, 
without  canvass  or  ballot,  the  members  admissible  on  the 
rii'a  roce  proposition  of  a  friend,  and  the  subscription  of  £1 
was  adopted.   .   .   .    The  Association  gained  daily  in  strength; 

1  }f('moir}<  of  (he  Rhjht  Hon.  R.  L.  Sheil,  by  W.  T.  M'Cullagh,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

2  Wyse,  vol!  i.  p.  IIWS. 

*  On  the  10th  May  182.3  the  lueetinsr  was  hehl  at  which  the  resolution  was 
adopti><i  for  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  Association. — See  Select  Si>eeche« 
of  Daniel  0*Connell,  Esq.,  3f.P.,  by  his  sou. 
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it  soon  embraced  all  classes  in  the  roll  of  its  members.  The 
aristocracy  joined  it.  .  .  .  Behind  them  came  the  almost 
entire  body  of  the  gentry.  .  .  .  The  (Catholic)  clergy,  too, 
had  sent  in  from  time  to  time  their  adhesion.  The  recruits 
from  the  younger  clergy  were  numerous  beyond  precedent; 
they  advocated  its  principles  and  executed  its  measures,  not 
merely  with  the  fidelity  of  a  tried  friend,  but  with  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  proselyte." 

The  central  Association  sat  in  Dublin.  It  was  composed  of 
the  ablest  Catholics  of  the  time,  foremost  among  them  being 
the  greatest  of  Irish  popular  orators — Daniel  O'Connell  and 
Richard  Lalor  Sheil.  It  held  weekly  meetings,  at  which 
thrilling  speeches  were  delivered  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics.  The  speeches  were  fully  reported  in  the  daily 
Press,  and  thus  obtained  a  very  large  circulation.  But  the 
Association  did  not  confine  its  labours  to  the  capital,  nor  to 
speeches.  Every  device  which  ingenuity  could  suggest  for 
awakening  the  people  and  winning  their  active  support  was 
put  into  operation.  To  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  the  agitation,  and  with  the  object  of  giving  the  people 
a  continued  interest  in  the  matter,  the  "Catholic  Rent,"  or 
the  offering  of  one  penny  a  month  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause,  was  proposed  and  adopted.  This  step  in  itself  en- 
tailed a  great  use  of  the  Platform ;  for  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish  wished  to  contribute  to  the  "rent,"  a  meeting  of 
the  parish  was  summoned.  At  the  meeting  a  chairman  was 
appointed,  "  frequently,  though  not  always,  the  priest."  Reso- 
lutions were  proposed  approving  of  the  collecting  of  the  rent, 
and  a  Committee  appointed,  with  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer 
to  manage  the  collections.  Rent  collectors  were  then  ap- 
pointed, and  correspondence  with  the  Central  Association 
opened,  and  thus  the  Central  body  became  possessed  of  a  local 
parish  organisation  throughout  Ireland  of  the  most  powerful 
character.  "The  rent  collection  soon  settled  into  a  system; 
the  collectors  became  the  disciplined,  as  the  rent  contributors 
were  the  irregular  troops  of  the  Association; "  and,  as  Wyse 
said,  "  The  Association  engrossed  the  attention  of  multitudes. 
The  entire  country  formed  but  one  Association." 

From  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  further  infor- 
mation can  be  gathered  as  to  tlie  power  of  the  Association. 
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It  was  pointed  out  there  that  the  Association,  "though  a 
public  body,  differed  from  most  public  meetings  in  this  point 
— that  they  were  all  of  one  mind.  There  was  no  competition 
of  opinion;  no  opposing  voice  was  heard.  Every  speech  was 
previously  arranged,  and  every  decision  was  unanimous.  .  .  . 
The  Association  appointed  their  Committees  of  Grievances, 
of  Education,  and  of  Finance.  They  had  almost  copied  ver- 
batim the  sessional  orders  of  the  House. ^  They  met  when 
they  pleased ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  from  January  to  December,  and  of  exercising  their 
powers  with  as  much  strictness  and  severity  as  any  absolute 
monarch  could  do."* 

Another  forcible  description  of  the  Association  is  given  by 
Canning.  He  described  it  as  "  Self-elected,  self-constructed, 
self-assembled,  self -adjourned;  acknowledging  no  superior, 
tolerating  no  equal ;  interfering  in  all  stages  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice;  denouncing  publicly  before  trial  indi- 
viduals against  whom  it  institutes  prosecutions,  and  rejudging 
and  condemning  those  whom  the  law  has  acquitted;  menacing 
the  free  Press  with  punishment,  and  openly  declaring  its 
intention  to  corrupt  that  part  of  it  which  it  cannot  intimidate; 
and  lastly,  for  these  and  other  purposes,  levying  contributions 
on  the  people  of  Ireland."' 

The  power  of  the  Association  became  at  last  so  great  that 
an  outcry  was  raised  by  a  large  part  of  the  public  in  Great 
Britain  against  it,  and  the  Government  felt  impelled  to  take 
action  to  curtail  its  influence. 

The  King,  in  his  speech  opening  the  Session  of  Parliament 
in  February  1825,  condemned  it.  He  said:  "There  never 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  were  at  the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a 
condition.  ...  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Asso- 
ciations shouhl  exist  in  Ireland  which  have  adopted  pro- 
ceedings irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm,  and  by  exasperating  ani- 
mosities, to  endanger  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  retard  the 
course  of  national  improvement."  * 

Immediately   after  the  opening  of  the  Session  a  Bill  was 

1  Speech  of  Mr.  Gonlbourn,  10th  February  1825.— Hansanl,  vol.  xii.  p.  lOS. 

2  See  Plnnkefs  Sperrh,  p.  .-^17.        «  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  4G5.      <  Ibid.  p.  1. 
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introduced  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Societies  in  Ire- 
landy  in  which  categoiy  the  Catholic  Association  was  in- 
cluded. 

Peel,  who  was  then  Home  Secretary,  "  conceived  Parliament 
to  be  the  sole  constitutional  judge  of  such  matters  (as  Catholic 
disabilities),  and  if  Parliament  thought  a  law  ought  to  be 
continued,  those  who  fancied  themselves  aggrieved  by  it  must 
not  resort  to  unconstitutional  measures  to  procure  its  abolition. 
They  might  petition,  they  might  represent  their  grievances  to 
Parliament,  and  their  petitions  and  representations  would  be 
taken  into  consideration;  but  Parliament  would  abandon  its 
duty,  if  it  allowed  any  body  of  men  to  act  independently  of 
its  authority,  and  only  according  to  their  own  free  pleasures. 
He  claimed  the  right  of  Parliament  to  act  as  it  should  think 
fit,  if  it  should  deem  the  Catholic  Association,  or  any  other  of 
the  same  sort,  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion."^ The  Act  made  every  Society  illegal  which  was  con- 
stituted for  the  redress  of  grievances  either  in  Church  or  State, 
renewing  its  meetings  for  more  than  fourteen  days  or  collect- 
ing or  receiving  money. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Bill,  Canning  raised  even 
a  more  important  question  than  the  one  under  discussion, 
more  important  as  being  a  question  possibly  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  and  not  merely  part  of  it — namely,  the 
compatibility  of  any  such  body  existing  side  by  side  with 
Parliament.  It  is  one  of  the  gravest  political  questions  in 
connection  with  the  Platform,  and  will  hereafter  have  to  be 
again  referred  to.  He  said :  "  When  I  speak  of  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Catholic  Association,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  it  has  ever  affirmed  itself  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  peojde  of  Ireland.  No  8\ich  thing;  it  is  too  wise 
in  its  generation  to  hazard  so  impolitic  a  declaration.  If  it 
had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  argue  the 
present  question;  for  no  new  Act  of  Parliament  would  in  that 
case  have  been  necessary  to  enable  the  law  to  deal  with  it. 
...  A  representative  character  has,  however,  been  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  others.  The  repeated  statements  which  have 
been  made  in  this  debate,  that  tliis  Association  is,  and  is  held 
to  be,  the  virtual  representative  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  call 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  p.  248.  1825. 
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upon  the  House  to  consider  whether  such  an  Association  can 
coexist  with  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  there,  I  ask,  co- 
exist in  this  kingdom,  without  imminent  hazard  to  its  peace, 
an  assembly  constituted  as  the  House  of  Commons  is,  and 
another  assembly  invested  with  a  representative  character,  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  though  not 
conferred  by  the  same  process?  Does  not  the  veiy  proposition 
that  such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  attributes  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  even  if  not  actually  true  at  the  present 
time,  warn  us  at  least  what  the  Association,  if  unchecked,  may 
become?  And  if  the  Catholic  Association,  with  the  full 
strength  and  maturity  of  the  representative  character,  could 
not  (as  assuredly  it  could  not)  coexist  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, shall  we  not  check  the  Association  in  time,  before  it  has 
acquired  that  strength  and  maturity?"  * 

The  Act  promptly  proved  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  Associa- 
tion, it  is  true,  came  to  an  end,  but  a  new  Catliolic  Association 
was  at  once  formed,  which  evaded  the  prohibition  of  the  Act, 
and  which  proceeded  with  increased  vigour  to  improve  the 
organisation,  and  to  evoke  greater  manifestations  than  ever  of 
public  opinion. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  provinces,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
counties  by  rotation,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Association  went 
down  to  them  and  addressed  the  people.  O'Connell's  fame 
as  an  orator  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  give  details 
of  his  speeches,  or  the  occasions  on  which  he  spoke.  His 
place  was  the  Platform.  It  was  there  that  the  power  of  his 
oratory  was  most  displayed,  and  there  that  he  won  one  oratori- 
cal triumph  after  another.  He  was  supported  by  many  other 
forcible  and  eloquent  speakers,  foremost  among  them  being 
Sheil. 

Monsieur  Duvergier,  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Elections  Anglaises, 
1827,  has  described  the  fascination  of  Sheil's  oratory:  "In  a 
word  I  was  seduced,  I  was  dazzled,  and  together  with  me  the 
whole  assembly.  During  an  entire  hour  one  single  soul,  that 
of  the  orator,  seemed  to  animate  the  living  mass;  and  from 
time  to  time  you  would  have  said  that  an  electric  shock  com- 
pletely convulsed  them.  I  never  before  assisted  at  so  absolute 
a  triumph."^ 

1  Hansanl,  vol.  xii.  p.  470,  1825.      2  Sjc  M'Cullagh's  Sheil,  vol.  1.  p.  311. 
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One  of  the  plans  of  the  Association  for  impressing  the 
public  mind  was  that  of  holding  a  number  of  meetings  simul- 
taneously. 

"  On  a  specified  day, "  said  Sheil,  "  let  simultaneous  meet- 
ings be  held  in  every  chapel  in  Ireland.  Upon  the  same  day 
2500  meetings  will  be  held — thus  an  enormous  movement  of 
the  population  will  be  produced.  Hitherto  the  giant  has  raised 
but  a  single  limb,  henceforth  the  whole  frame  of  the  public 
mind  shall  be  put  at  once  into  motion.  Briareus  should  arise 
and  lift  up  his  hundred  arms  together."  * 

Another  proposal  was  the  taking  a  census  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  the  formation  of  a  regis- 
ter of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  parish  priests  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  view  to  its  being  taken. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  proceeding  were  pointed  out  by 
Sheil,*  who  said:  "Thus  an  individual  intercourse  with  every 
parish  priest  would  be  established.  They  would  thereby 
obtain  a  series  of  conductors,  through  which  the  feeling  they 
were  solicitous  to  circulate  might  be  readily  conveyed.  From 
one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other  a  regular  and  uniform 
communication  would  be  set  on  foot,  and  a  great  national 
agency  would  be  established.  This  being  once  effected,  the 
general  census  might  be  taken  in  a  week,  and,  what  was  still 
more  important,  that  population  might  be  organised  into  sup- 
plication, and  disciplined  in  what  might  be  called  the  tactics 
of  petitioning." 

The  most  important  stimulus  to  the  agitation  was  given 
by  the  Platform  at  the  provincial  meetings  or  conventions.' 
Wyse  has  given  us  a  description  of  their  effects  on  the  peo- 
ple: "Such  a  convention,"  he  says,  "was  really  a  series  of 
impressive  political  lectures  to  the  people  on  their  grievances 
and  their  rights,  which  left  behind  them  tlioughts  which 
burned  for  many  months  afterwards  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peasantry,  gave  them  a  visible  and  sensible  connection  with 
the  leading  classes  of  their  countrymen,  and  taught  them  that 
upon  the  co-operation  and  union  of  all  orders  depended  mainly 

»  See  M'CuHa^h's  Sheil,  vol.  i.  p.  253.  2  ii,\i  p.  2G2. 

«  Sheil  once  said  to  Moore:  "There  was  bnt  little  public  spirit  in  Ireland— 
they  wanted  continually  lashing  up;  the  priests  were  the  only  lever  by  which 
they  could  raise  the  people,  and  they  had  now  brought  them  fully  into  play." 
— M'Cullagh's  Sheil,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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the  chance  which  all  orders  might  have  of  a  future  restoration 
to  their  rights.  The  provincial  meeting  travelled  round  the 
entire  province  in  four  or  five  years,  and  each  town,  and  each 
succeeding  year,  vied  in  the  numbers  it  could  assemble,  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  preparations,  in  the  boldness  of  its  resolu- 
tions, in  the  spirit  which  it  generated,  with  its  predecessors. 
The  clergy  of  the  entire  neighbourhood  assisted  .  .  .  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  demagogue  came  mended  from  the  tongue  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  and  fell  with  a  more  persuasive  force  upon 
the  willing  attention  of  the  people.  A  sort  of  religious  sanc- 
tion was  thus  communicated  imperceptibly  to  a  cause  which, 
to  those  not  immediately  engaged  in  its  promotion,  appeared 
purely  and  altogether  political.* 

"  In  the  country  such  an  event  (as  a  provincial  meeting)  is 
an  epoch  which  tills  a  great  portion  of  the  peasant's  existence; 
it  is  the  hope  of  his  entire  family  for  months  before,  and  the 
boast  for  months  after;  the  speeches  are  read  and  re-read  with 
the  utmost  assiduity,  learned  by  heart,  discussed  and  cited 
with  an  earnestness  and  sympathy  unintelligible  to  a  mere 
citizen."" 

A  description  of  one  of  these  provincial  meetings  enables  us 
to  realise  their  general  character.  The  meeting  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  successful  contested  election  at  Waterford 
— the  first  in  which  a  candidate  favourable  to  the  Catholics 
had  triumphed — may  l)e  taken  as  a  good  illustration. 

It  took  j)lace  in  the  month  of  August,  "  while,"  as  Wyse  says, 
"the  public  heart  was  still  burning  with  exultation,  and  heav- 
ing with  the  throes  of  the  late  unparalleled  victory. 

"  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  city. 
The  whole  of  the  groat  area  of  the  building  was  densely 
crowded  with  the  population  from  the  country.  Immediately 
before  the  altar  rose  the  Platform,  on  which  were  assembled 
Catholic  and  Protestant  indiscriminately  around  the  chair. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  morning — and  the  spirit  of  the  people  in 
full  unison  with  the  joyousness  of  the  season,  and  still  fresh 
with  the  late  triumph,  burst  forth  in  a  tumult  of  enthusiasm, 
which  soon  spread  its  contagion  to  the  most  indifferent  heart 
in  that  vast  assembly. 

"  Several  speeches  had  been  heard  with  more  than  ordinary 

1  Wyse,  vol.  i.  p.  22G.  2  /t,</.  p.  241. 
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marks  of  approbation,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  at  last  appeared 
on  the  Platform.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
is  truly  eloquent;  but  on  this  occasion  he  far  exceeded  him- 
self. There  broke  out  a  clamour  of  joy  which  had  no  words, 
but  escaped  in  rude  gestures  from  every  man  below  him,  when 
appealing  in  bold  and  awful  language  to  the  young  blood  of 
Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  infatuated  Government  of 
the  country  on  the  other,  he  threw  himself  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween both,  and  implored  them,  ere  another  generation,  rush- 
ing imjietuously  into  the  ranks  of  present  men,  should  render 
negotiation,  as  in  America,  impossible,  to  rouse  from  their 
slumber  in  haste,  to  extend  the  hand  ere  it  was  too  late,  and 
to  save  rather  than  have  to  rescue,  through  carnage,  perhaps, 
and  conflagration,  their  common  country."  * 

This  Waterford  election  had  been  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  agitation.  The  leaders  had  divined  or  discerned 
the  great  truth,  that  the  most  effective  way  in  which  the  Plat- 
form could  be  made  to  influence  the  Government  was  through 
its  action  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  General  PZlec- 
tion  of  1826  offered  a  tempting  opjwrtunity  to  the  Association 
to  wrest  the  representation  of  certain  counties  in  Ireland  from 
the  great  landed  proprietors.  In  Ireland  the  county  franchise 
was  very  low — a  nominal  40s.  freehold,  but  in  reality  a  house- 
hold, or  rather  a  cabinhold  suffrage — and  there  were  very  large 
numbers  of  electors.  It  was  hoj)ed  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
they  might  be  induced,  in  the  interest  of  their  religion,  to  vote 
against  their  landlords,  whose  obedient  slaves  they  hitherto 
had  been.  The  first  victory  was  in  the  County  Waterford,  the 
408.  freeholders  revolting  there ;  and  in  Louth  the  Association 
also  triumphed.  These  were  great  and  encouraging  victories, 
and  gave  fresh  stimulus  to  the  cause. 

Time  crept  on,  changes  taking  place  in  the  Administration 
in  England — Lord  Liverpool's  health  broke  down,  and  he  be- 
came too  ill  to  continue  in  office.  Canning  succeeded  him  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  after  a  few  months  died;  then  Ix>rd 
(foderich  became  Prime  Minister,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. But  the  changes  scarcely  affected  the  course  of  the 
agitation.  Regardless  of  them  it  8i>ed  its  way,  nor  did  the 
leaders  relax  their  energy  for  one  moment.     To  what  position 

1  Wyse,  vol.  I.  p.  242. 
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it  had  reached  in  the  summer  of  1828  SheiPs  speech  of  the 
14th  June  bears  testimony.^  "So  far  from  denying  that  this 
Association  (which,  in  truth,  represents  Ireland)  governs  the 
people,  through  the  power  of  public  opinion,  I  proclaim  it. 
We  are  endowed  with  great  authority.  It  is  but  needful  that 
we  should  lift  the  signal,  and  7,000,000,  as  if  by  the  power 
of  enchantment,  start  up  at  our  command.^  If  so  much  has 
been  already  done,  is  opportunity  not  to  be  afforded  for  effect- 
ing still  more  ?  Do  they  think  that  nothing  more  can  be 
effected?  Do  they  think  that  no  further  consolidation  can 
take  place?  Do  they  think  that  our  materials  for  excitement 
are  exhausted,  and  that,  from  this  crater  of  the  public  pas- 
sions, no  more  lava  can  be  poured  out?" 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  resources  of  organisation 
had  been  already  exhausted;  but,  at  O'Connell's  suggestion, 
"  Churchwardens  "  were  appointed  for  each  parish,  to  furnish 
monthly  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  rent,  and  the  census, 
and  other  matters,  and  also  were  employed  as  vehicles  for  the 
circulation  of  the  public  papers  which  were  sent  down  to  them 
containing  full  reports  of  the  speeches  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  in  Dublin. 

Not  yet  content  with  their  organisation  the  Association  im- 
proved it,  and  it  was  settled  "  That  the  Association  should  con- 
tinue the  head  club,  committee,  or  association;  that  in  each 
county  there  should  be  established  a  similar  association  or 
club  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Association;  that  in 
each  parish  there  should  be  formed  a  similar  club  or  associa- 
tion under  the  immediate  control  of  the  County  Club."  This 
was  very  generally  carried  into  effect ;  and  at  last  "  The  nation 
had  become  a  nation  of  politicians,  not  a  single  chapel  which 
luul  not  its  lecturer,  not  a  single  lecturer  which  had  not 
thousands  for  his  audience."' 

fJu>st  as  Ireland  had  reached  this   high  level  of  political 

»  M'CullaRh's  Shell,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

3  This  part  of  his  statement  was  slij^htly  exaj^cj^cerated.  The  popalation  of 
Ireland  at  this  time  was  under  7,750,000 ;  of  these  probably  1,750,000  were 
Prott'stantH ;  of  the  6,000,000  remaining,  over  3,000,000  were  females;  of  the 
remaining;  3,000,000  a1)out  one-third  were  under  fifteen  years  of  Age.  See,  how- 
ever. Sir  R.  Peel's  Speech  of  5th  March  1829,  Parliamentary  Debates,  voL  xii. 
p.  747. 

8  Wysc,  vol.  i.  p.  r40. 
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organisation,  certain  changes  in  the  Cabinet  led  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  County  Clare,  and  the  Association 
determined  to  contest  the  seat.  O'Connell  undertook  to  stand, 
though  as  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  disqualitied  from  being 
a  member  of  Parliament.  The  election  took  place  in  the 
latter  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July  1828.  Often  has  it 
been  described,  for  it  was  the  decisive  battle  in  the  prolonged 
struggle  for  emancipation. 

The  phase  of  it  on  which  we  need  to  dwell  is  the  part  played 
in  it  by  the  Platform,  and  never  in  the  history  of  the  Platform 
have  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  used  been  so 
striking.  An  alliance  of  religious  passions  and  national  en- 
thusiasm, in  a  highly  impulsive  and  excitable  people,  was 
worked  on  by  powerful  speakers  in  the  most  impressive  sur- 
roundings, and  the  effect  was  overwhelming. 

•*  From  the  moment  that  Mr.  O^ConnelPs  intention  of  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  announced,  the  county  of  Clare  was 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  the  orators  of  the  Association 
and  the  parish  priests.  With  unwearied  activity  they  hurried 
from  parish  to  parish,  assembling  and  haranguing  the  squalid 
electors.  The  places  which  they  chose  for  their  convocations 
were  the  popish  chapels,  partly  from  convenience,  and  partly 
to  aid  the  religious  character  which  their  mission  instantly 
assumed.  As  Mr.  Shell  afterwards  said,  *  Every  altar  became 
a  tribune. '  "  * 

Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  Government  candidate,  writing  to 
Peel  on  the  17th  June,  says :  "  On  Sunday  I  am  informed  that 
exhortations  were  addressed  to  the  congregations,  and  a  circu- 
lar letter  is  to  be  read  at  all  the  altars  on  next  Sunday."  ^ 

But  these  exhortations  must  have  been  cold  and  common- 
place in  comparison  with  others  which  were  addressed  to  them. 

"Wlien  we  roused  them  at  midnight,"  said  Steele,  one  of 
the  workers  of  the  Association,  "and  called  them  to  their 
illuminated  altars,  and  stood  with  their  priests,  and  told  them 
he  summoned  them  to  vote  for  O'Connell,  for  their  religion, 
and  their  country,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  any  conception  of  the  scene." 

Macnevin,  too,  gives  a  description  of  another  meeting  of  the 
election:    "Ma«s    being   finished.  Father   Murphy  threw  his 

i  Annual  Register,  1828,  p.  15W.  2  Ped'a  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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vestments  off,  and  without  laying  down  the  priest,  assumed 
the  politician.  He  addressed  the  people  in  Irish,  and  called 
upon  them  to  vote  for  O'Connell  in  the  name  of  their  country 
and  of  their  religion.  .  .  .  The  close  of  his  speech  was  pecu- 
liarly effective.  He  became  inflamed  by  the  power  of  his 
emotions,  and  while  he  raised  himself  into  the  loftiest  atti- 
tude to  which  he  could  ascend,  he  laid  one  hand  on  the  altar, 
and  shook  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  almost  prophetic  admoni- 
tion; and  while  his  eyes  blazed  and  seemed  to  start  from  his 
forehead,  thick  drops  fell  down  his  face,  and  his  voice  rolled 
through  lips  livid  with  passion  and  covered  with  foam.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  an  appeal  was  irresistible. 
The  multitude  burst  into  shouts  of  acclamation,  and  would 
have  been  ready  to  mount  a  battery  roaring  with  cannon  at  his 
connnand. "  ^ 

O' Council  was  returned  by  a  triumphant  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one.  "  Let  men  declaim  for  a  century,"  said  Sheil 
at  the  election;  "and  if  they  have  no  real  grievance,  their 
harangues  will  be  empty  sound  and  idle  air.  But  when  what 
they  tell  the  people  is  true,  when  they  are  sustained  by  sub- 
stantial facts,  effects  are  produced  of  which  what  has  taken 
place  at  this  election  is  only  an  example." 

Just  after  O^ConnelPs  return,  as  if  to  emphasise  its  import, 
"  the  period,  for  which  the  abortive  statute  of  1825  had  been 
enacted,  expired,"  the  old  Catholic  Association  was  at  once 
resuscitated,  and  the  pledge  was  renewed  "  to  contest  the  re- 
turn to  Parliament  of  every  man  who  would  not  declare  him- 
self an  opponent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration." 

The  position  which  the  Association  had  reached  is  thus 
s\immarised  in  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
dated  2d  July  1828 :  "  Such  is  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
Association,  or  rather  of  the  agitators,  of  whom  there  are 
many  of  high  ability,  of  ardent  mind,  of  great  daring,  that  I 
am  quite  certain  they  could  lead  on  the  people  to  open  rebel- 
lion at  a  moment's  notice."* 

To  this  pitch  of  excitement  and  resolution  had  the  Plat- 
form,  in  the  hands   of  great  popular  orators,  backed  by  a 

»  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Lalor  Sheil^  M.P.,  by 
Thoma«  Marnevin,  p.  53. 

2  Peel's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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powerful,  widespreading  organisation,  brought  a  highly  excit- 
able and  impressionable  people. 

It  remains  to  trace  the  effect  of  all  this  agitation  on  the 
Government,  and,  owing  to  the  very  full  information  given  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Memoirs,^  we  are  able  to  trace  the  effect 
even  minutely.  Peel,  the  principal  member  of  the  Ministry, 
early  addressed  himself  to  considering  the  new  phase  of  the 
question  brought  about  by  the  result  of  the  Clare  election. 
He  wrote:  "In  this  case  of  the  Clare  election,  and  of  its 
natural  consequences,  what  was  the  evil  to  be  apprehended? 
Not  force,  not  violence,  not  any  act  of  which  law  could  take 
cognisance.  The  real  danger  was  in  the  peaceable  and  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  a  franchise  according  to  the  will  and  conscience 
of  the  holder.  In  such  an  exercise  of  that  franchise,  not 
merely  permitted,  but  encouraged  and  approved  by  constitu- 
tional law,  was  involved  a  revolution  in  the  electoral  system 
of  Ireland — the  transfer  of  political  power,  so  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  representation,  from  one  party  to  another." 

The  summer  of  1828  found  the  Government  still  all  at .  sea 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Peel  had,  however,  come  to  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  considering  "whether  it  might  not  be 
better  to  encounter  every  eventual  risk  of  concession  than  to 
submit  to  the  certain  continuance,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
certain  aggravation  of  existing  evils;  "^  and  on  the  11th 
August  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  "Take  what 
view  we  may  of  the  Catholic  question,  we  must  admit  that  we 
labour  under  this  extreme  and  overwhelming  embarrassment 
with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland;  that  the 
Protestant  mind  is  divided  and  very  nearly  balanced  upon  the 
most  important  question  relating  to  Ireland.  We  cannot 
escape  from  the  discussion  of  that  question,  and  we  cannot 
meet  it  without  being  in  a  minority  in  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  the  House  of  Commons  in  1827  there  was  a  majority 
of  four  against  concession ;  in  1828  there  was  a  majority  of  six 
in  its  favour.  The  change  certainly  was  not  effected  by  any 
other  cause  than  the  progress  of  uninfluenced  opinion.  The 
actual  number  therefore  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour 

1  See  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  p.  117,  published  by  the 
Trustees  of  his  Paper8~Ix>rd  Mahon  and  Sir  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 
*  Peel's  Memoirs,  yoL  L  p.  182. 
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of  the  meaAire  is  on  the  increase.  The  House  of  Commons 
of  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  House  of  Commons  of  this 
Parliament,  have  each  decided  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
concession.  The  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
principle,  looking  at  the  constitution  of  that  majority,  is  far 
from  satisfactory;  but  if  it  were  much  greater,  the  evil  of 
permanent  disunion  on  such  a  question  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  would  be  extreme." 

The  day  after  Peel  had  written  tliis  letter — namely,  on  the 
12th  of  August — the  great  Prostestant  or  Orange  anniversary 
of  the  relief  of  Derry  was  celebrated  in  that  city  by  a  public 
dinner  given  by  the  Orange  gentry  of  Derry.  IMr.  George 
Dawson,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  present, 
and  made  a  speech  which  was  the  first  sign  of  a  new  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  which  created  tremendous 
excitement. 

"The  state  of  Ireland,"  said  he,  "is  an  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  civilised  nations.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment to  which  an  outward  obedience  is  shown,  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  and  answerable  to  God,  for  the 
manner  of  administering  its  functions ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  look  up,  not  to  the 
legitimate  Government,  but  to  an  irresponsible  and  to  a  self- 
constituted  association  for  tlie  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  The  peace  of  Ireland  depends  not  upon  the 
Government  of  the  King,  but  upon  the  dictation  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association.  It  has  defied  the  Government,  and  trampled 
upon  the  law  of  the  land;  and  it  is  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  same  power,  which  banished  a  Cabinet  Minister  from 
the  representation  of  his  county  (Clare),  because  he  was  a 
Minister  of  the  King,  can  maintain  or  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  just  as  it  suits  the  caprice  or  ambition  of  those 
who  exert  it.  The  same  danger  impends  over  every  other 
institution  established  by  law.  The  Church  enjoys  its  dignity, 
and  the  clergy  enjoy  their  revenues,  by  the  laws  of  the  land; 
and  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  please  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation to  issue  its  anathemas  against  the  payment  of  tithes. 
...  It  depends  upcm  the  Catholic  Association,  no  man  e^in 
deny  it,  wliether  the  clergy  are  to  receive  their  incomes  or  not. 
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...  It  depends  upon  a  single  breath,  a  single  resolution  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  whether  the  landlords  are  to  be 
robbed  of  their  rents  or  not.  So  perfect  a  system  of  organisa- 
tion was  never  yet  achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing  the 
legitimate  powers  of  Government.  .  .  . 

"Now,  gentlemen,  with  such  a  state  of  things  staring  us 
in  the  face,  there  comes  the  last  question — What  is  to  be 
done?  Can  we  go  back  to  the  Penal  Laws?  God  forbid  that 
such  an  experiment  should  be  made ;  it  is  revolting  to  common 
sense;  it  is  revolting  to  the  dignity  of  man.  Can  we  per- 
severe in  our  present  system?  The  statement  which  I  have 
made,  and  the  firm  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  an 
anxious  attention  to  passing  events,  is,  that  we  cannot  remain 
in  our  present  situation.  Something  must  be  done.  There  is 
but  one  alternative — either  to  crush  the  Catholic  Association, 
or  to  look  at  the  question  with  an  intention  to  settle  it.  Let 
us  exercise  all  our  ingenuity;  let  us  argue  with  all  our 
subtlety — there  is  no  other  alternative;  and  with  such  a 
conviction  upon  my  mind,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  exhort 
my  countrymen — men  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing— to  abstain  from  irritating  harangues,  to  pause,  and  to 
weigh  well  the  dangers  of  the  country — to  dismiss  all  personal 
bitterness  from  the  contemplation  of  a  whole  nation's  welfare, 
and  to  devise  some  means,  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  for 
restoring  the  predominance  of  established  authorities,  and 
giving  security  to  the  recognised,  the  legal,  the  constitutional 
institutions  of  society.  I  speak  here  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world." 

The  sensation  caused  by  this  speech  was  tremendous,  not 
merely  among  the  audience  who  heard  one  of  their  most 
trusted,  fire-eating  champions  throw  down  his  sword,  but  in 
the  countiy,  as  the  echoes  of  the  speech  reached  the  most 
distant  parts.  It  was  the  more  unexpected  as  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Platform  was  used  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Government  for  the  announcement  of  a  change 
of  policy  of  the  most  momentous  consequence. 

Much  discussion  followed  whether  the  speech  was  made 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  whether 
it  expressed  his  views.     Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  of  the  11th 
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August,  above  referred  to,  if  not  justifying  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Dawson  was  expressing  the  views  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  makes  it  at  any  rate  clear  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  views  at 
the  time  were  on  the  highway  to  the  conclusion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  which  had  so  startled  the  kingdom.  Moreover, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  as  Mr.  Dawson  was  not  at  once  called 
on  to  resign  for  compromising  the  Government,  the  views  he 
expressed  were  practically  those  of  the  Government.^ 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Government  was  considering 
whether  to  concede  or  to  hold  out,  the  Association  was  con- 
tinuing its  work.  "It  became  obvious  to  the  multitude," 
writes  Lord  Cloncurry  in  his  Personal  RecoUectionSy^  "that 
the  exhibition  of  physical  force  was  doing  its  work.  The 
Ministers  were  seen  to  falter,  and  both  the  people  and  their 
leaders  perceived  that  it  was  time  to  press  upon  a  wavering 
foe." 

The  provincial  meetings  assumed  a  different  form  from 
that  which  they  had  hitherto  done.  Thus,  at  Clonmel,  "  The 
whole  town  presented  the  aspect  of  a  continued  triumph. 
There  were  50,000  peasants  present,  collected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  They  presented  all  the  externals,  not  of 
a  loose  and  riotous  rabble,  but  of  a  well-ordered,  well-disci- 
plined levy  en  masse  from  the  mountains  around.  During 
the  meeting,  which  continued  for  three  days,  they  were 
observed  till  late  in  the  evening  in  full  military  array,  with 
their  respective  bands  of  music,  and  headed  by  officers,  parad- 
ing about  through  the  town." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  serious  apprehensions  were 
felt  by  the  Government  as  to  the  consequences  which  might 

1  In  1826  (January  or  Febmary)  Peel  wrote  to  Dawson,  with  reference  to  a 
speech  the  latter  had  just  previously  delivered :  "  I  have  never  sought  to  con- 
trol the  opinions  of  others,  but  I  have  felt  very  anxious,  on  account  of  the 
official  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  me,  that  when  you  express  your  opinion 
on  Irish  affairs,  you  should  make  it  clearly  understood  that  you  are  speaking 
exclusively  in  your  individual  capacity.  Wlicn  I  read  your  speeches  at  I>erry, 
I  could  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  impression  must  be  that  those  speeches 
were  made  after  previous  communication,  and  in  conceit  with  me." — Sir 
Robert  Peel,  from  his  Prirate  Correspondence,  edited  by  Q.  8.  Parker,  p.  392. 

In  this  speech  of  1828  Mr.  Dawson,  so  far  from  making  it  '*  clearly  ander- 
stood  *'  that  he  was  speaking  exclusively  in  his  own  capacity,  spoke  "as  a 
member  of  the  Government.** 

3  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Lift  and  Times  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  p.  333. 
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ensue  from  great  meetings  such  as  these.  A  communication 
on  the  subject  was  conveyed  from  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Sheil, 
who  was  informed  that  any  outbreak  would  inevitably  delay 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  emancipation.  "  Sheil  under- 
took that,  as  far  as  depended  on  his  exertions,  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  the  processions  in  question."^  He  urged  this 
strongly  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association  on  the 
25th  September.  He  said :  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  these  meetings  and  marchings  to  which 
so  much  anxious  attention  has  lately  been  directed,  beyond 
the  bare  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  colossal  power  of 
the  people,  which  bestrides  the  land.  I  had  rather  show  the 
Government  the  giant  in  repose  than  exhibit  this  mighty  stir- 
ring of  his  limbs.  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
but  it  is  rash  to  use  it  after  this  gigantic  fashion.  The  people 
are  reconciled.  The  Government  must  see  pretty  clearly  what 
they  could  do  at  a  signal  (God  forbid  that  it  ever  should  be 
given!);  enough  has  been  done,  and  I  own  that  I  see  many 
objections  to  these  assemblies.  .  .  .  Let  us,  by  gentle  re- 
monstrance, disperse  these  assemblies,  and  prove  with  what 
facility  Irishmen  can  be  controlled." 

On  the  30th  September  the  Irish  Government  went  a  step 
farther  and  issued  a  Proclamation,  pointing  out  that  the  great 
meetings  which  were  being  held  were  illegal,  being  "  a  mani- 
fest offence,  and  an  open  breach  of  the  law,"  and  warning  the 
people  to  discontinue  holding  or  attending  them.  The  leaders 
of  the  Association  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  excitement,  and 
to  discourage  the  people  from  holding  these  meetings;  and 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Government  Proclamation  was  issued, 
O'Connell  issued  an  Address  to  the  men  of  Tipperary,  enjoin- 
ing "  The  strict  observance  of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  demonstrations  calculated  to  cause  exaspera- 
tion and  alarm."  Resolutions  were  also  passed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation dissuading  the  people  from  holding  these  disciplined 
assemblages. 

Though  Mr.  Dawson  had  publicly  declared  the  necessity  of 
concession.  Peel  himself  made  no  sign.  He  spoke  at  a  public 
dinner  given  to  him  at  Manchester  on  the  6th  October,  but 
said  no  word  on  the  Catholic  question,  nor  made  any  remark 

1  See  M'Cullagh'8  Sheil,  p.  24. 
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of  any  political  interest,  though  every  effort  was  made  to 
draw  him  into  doing  so. 

In  England  the  Platform  gave  no  help  towards  Catholic 
emancipation — rather  the  reverse,  in  fact,  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  1828  some  meetings  took  place  against  emancipation. 

The  most  memorable  of  them  was  that  of  "  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Kent, "  which 
was  held  at  Penenden  Heath  on  the  28th  October.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  it  were  lively.  Upwards  of  20,000  persons  at- 
tended. An  eye-witness  has  given  the  following  account  of 
it: — "The  whole  mass  upon  the  left,  deep  and  dense,  pre- 
sented at  once  the  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
party.  On  the  right  hand  the  op^msers  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting  were  assembled  in  an  immense  body.  In  the  waggon 
next  to  the  Sheriff  on  the  right,  which  was  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  stood  his  Lordship  with  a  number  of  friends.  .  .  . 
A  succession  of  other  waggons  closed  the  right  wing.  .  .  . 
Between  the  two  wings  was  a  large  cavalcade  of  farmers 
drawn  up  like  troops  of  horse.  Behind  them  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  vehicles,  consisting  of  private  and  public  carriages, 
with  clusters  of  freeholders  hanging  about  them.  Within  the 
circle  which  was  formed  by  the  waggons  stood  upon  the  ground 
a  dense  body  of  the  peasantry,  who  arranged  themselves  on 
the  left  or  the  right  wing  according  to  their  respective  polit- 
ical predilections.  The  whole  scene  presented  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  impressive  exhibition."* 

A  Mr.  Gipps  proposed  a  Petition  to  the  Legislature,  stating 
the  alarm  of  the  Protestant  freeholders  of  Kent  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  praying  the  Legis- 
lature to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  best  preserve  entire 
the  Protestant  religion  as  established  at  the  Revolution.  "  A 
great  uproar  "  arose  from  some  remarks  he  made,  and  he  bad 
to  change  the  topic.  Lord  Camden  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  and  was  hissed.  During  Lord  Darnley's  speech  the 
interniptions  were  very  frequent;  he  was  assailed  with  cries 
of  "  Old  prosy !  "  "  Stuff— nonsense ! "  "  Don't  twaddle  all  day." 
A  Mr.  Shoe  spoke  amid  great  interruption  and  cries  of  "Off  I 
off!  "  and  but  little  of  his  speech  could  be  heard.    Lord  Teyn- 

1  SheiVf  SjyeecheSt  ^y  Maciievin,  p.  xxx.  See  also  The  Examiner^  Novem- 
ber 1828. 
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ham  "  hoped  that  the  freeholders  of  Kent  would  not  disgrace 
themselves  by  uproar  and  confusion '' — the  expression  of  which 
hope  led  to  "shouting."  "A  great  question  like  this,"  he 
said^  "should  be  calmly  considered."  After  a  few  more  re- 
marks, he  was  told  he  was  "  An  old  fool " ;  and  he  wound  up 
his  speech  amid  "vociferations." 

Sheil,  having  heard  of  the  intention  to  hold  this  meeting, 
determined  on  attending  it.  He  did  so,  and  spoke,  or  rather 
essayed  to  speak,  but  he  was  so  much  interrupted  as  scarcely 
t4)  be  heard.  Cobbett  tried  to  address  the  meeting,  but  the 
clamour  against  him  was  "incessant  and  almost  deafening." 
Hunt  also  attempted  to  address  the  meeting,  but  was  refused 
a  hearing,  and  a  tremendous  outcry  was  kept  up.  Ultimately, 
the  proposed  Petition  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Though  a  county  meeting,  it  afforded  little  encouragement 
as  to  the  way  in  which  a  question  involving  religious  convic- 
tions or  passions  would  be  discussed  on  the  Platform. 

Somewhat  later  a  county  meeting  of  Devonshire  was  held 
against  concession  to  the  Catholics,  some  16,000  to  17,000 
I>ersons  being  present.  Here  also  several  speakers  addressed 
the  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  but  there  was  consider- 
able interruption. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  the  Government  made  no  sign.  On 
the  9th  November  the  Prime  Minister  dined  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  and  spoke,  but  said  nothing  political. 

By  this  time,  Peel,  at  any  rate,  must  have  been  convinced 
that  concession  was  preferable  to  civil  war  in  Ireland.  But 
liis  real  difficulty  was  with  the  King.  "In  all  the  communi- 
f-ations  whirh  I  had  with  his  Majesty  on  this  subject,"  wrote 
Peel  in  his  Memoirs^  "his  determination  to  maintain  these 
laws  was  most  strongly  expressed.* 

"  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  his  Majesty  in  1824,  he 
thus  expresses  himself:  *The  sentiments  of  the  King  \x\iO\\ 
Catholic  emaneiiiation  are  those  of  his  revered  and  excellent 
father;  from  these  sentiments  the  King  never  can,  and  never 
will  deviate.' 

"  All  subsequent  declarations  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
King,"  continues  Peel,  "were  to  the  sjime  effect;  Jind  the 
events   which   were   passing   in    Ireland   .    .    .    irritated   his 

»  Peer«  Memoir*,  vol.  I.  p.  27«». 
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Majesty,  and  indisposed  him  the  more  to  recede  from  his 
declared  resolution  to  maintain  inviolate  the  existing  law." 

December  passed,  and  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  month 
of  January  1829  his  Majesty  had  not  yet  signified  his  consent 
that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland,  including  the  Catholic 
question,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  his  confi- 
dential servants.  .  .  .^ 

"I  now  feared,"  wrote  Peel  (2d-3d  January),  "that  the 
difficulties  were  almost  insuperable.  There  was  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  King,  the  declared  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  declared  opinion  of  the  Church,  unfavourable  to 
the  measures  we  were  disposed  to  recommend."^ 

At  last,  just  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
the  King  gave  his  consent  for  the  Cabinet,  as  a  whole,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  Ireland;  but  that  even  was  not  final,  for 
"The  consent  hitherto  given  (by  the  King)  had  been  strictly 
limited  to  the  submitting  of  advice  to  the  King  by  his 
Cabinet  on  all  questions  relating  to  Ireland,  without  any 
pledge  as  to  the  adoption  of  that  advice  by  his  Majesty."' 

On  the  5th  February  Parliament  met,  and  the  King^s  speech 
was  delivered.  "Though  worded,"  writes  Peel,  "after  the 
manner  of  royal  speeches,  with  all  due  reserve  and  cautious 
qualifications,  no  one  could  doubt  the  import  of  the  terms. 
They  were  justly  construed  to  imply  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  make  a  decisive  effort  to  adjust  the 
Catholic  question."* 

The  gist  of  the  King's  speech  was  that,  as  the  Catholic 
Association  still  existed.  Parliament  should  give  him  such 
powers  as  would  enable  him  to  maintain  his  authority;  and 
when  tliis  essential  object  had  been  accomplished,  Parliament 
should  take  into  its  deliberate  consideration  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  should  review  the  laws  which  imposed 
civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  February  a  Bill  was  introduced 
giving  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  power  to  suppress  any 
Association  or  meeting  which  he  might  think  dangerous  to 
the  public  i)eace,  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration 
of  the  law,  and  also  the  power  of  interdicting  certain  meetings. 

1  Peel's  Mvmoirs,  vol.  1.  p.  274.  «  Ibid.  p.  278. 

»  Ibid.  p.  20).  4  /5,v/.  p.  310. 
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Peel,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  on  the  10th  February  said : 
**  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Crovernnient  to  suppress  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association;  and  he  would  ask,  Could  it  be 
doubted  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  was  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution?  Could  it  be  suffered  that 
a  8o<»iety  of  this  kind,  whose  objects  were  indefinite,  and  might 
be  changed  at  pleasure,  could  be  allowed  to  exercise  its  power? 
Could  it  be  denied  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  public 
tranquillity  and  dangerous  to  the  public  safety?"  * 

The  struggle  between  the  Government  and  the  Association, 
however,  as  regards  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  never  came 
to  a  head.  Before  the  Bill  passed  it  was  well  known  that  the 
disqualifications  under  which  Roman  Catholics  suffered  would 
be  ri*moved.  To  have  courted  an  unnecessary  struggle  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  fatal  to  the  realisation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  the  Association  accordingly 
dissolved  itself.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  on  the  12th 
Febniary  Sheil  moved  that  the  Association  be  dissolved. 
"The  object  of  this  body  was,"  he  said,  "and  is.  Catholic 
emancipation — that  object  is,  in  my  judgment,  already 
obtained.  Nothing  except  our  own  imprudence  can  now 
defeat  it.  The  end  being  achieved,  wherefore  should  we  con- 
tinue to  exist?  What  are  we  to  do?  In  a  few  days  an  Act  of 
Parliament  will  put  us  down.  How  is  the  interval  to  be 
employed?  In  making  of  harangues,  forsooth,  in  the  delivery 
of  tine  fragments  of  rhetoric,  and  in  proclamations  of  our  own 
dignity  and  im|)ortance?  If  the  Minister  acts  a  false  part  in 
our  regard,  we  can  rea<lily  rally  again;  but  if  a  fair  and  equi- 
table adjustment  of  the  question  be  made,  he  is  an  enemy  of 
his  country  who  would  perjietuate  its  divisions.  The  course 
which  I  recommend  is  this:  let  us  determine  to  dissolve;  let 
us  pass  a  series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  our  motives  for 
so  doing;  let  us  protest  against  any  unnecessary  abandonment 
of  the  rights  of  citizens;  let  us  discontinue  the  collection  of 
the  rent,  but  preserve  the  Finance  Committee,  in  order  to  pay 
our  debts,  and  wind  up  our  pecuniary  concerns;  let  its  meet- 
ings be  private,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  pretence  for 
alleging  that  we  maintain  a  sha(h>w  of  the  Ass(M*iation;  and  let 
its  measures  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  an  aggregate  meeting. 

1  Parliamentary  DthaU^^  vol.  xx.  p.  179. 
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"  After  considerable  debate  the  motion  was  carried,  and  this 
memorable  confederacy,  which,  under  various  forms,  had  ex- 
isted for  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  separated,  to  meet  no 
more."* 

So  ended  the  first  part  of  the  Government  scheme  of  action. 
Early  in  March,  Peel  made  his  statement  as  regarded  the 
second  part  of  it,  and  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  removal  of 
Koman  Catholic  disabilities.  He  took  the  opportunity  of 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  its  right  alone  to 
deal  with  the  question.  "The  Parliament,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment alone,  will  I  ever  acknowledge  to  be  the  tit  judge  of  this 
important  question.  The  people  at  large  may  express  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  and  they  should  always  be  received 
with  deference ;  but,  sir,  we  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  those 
opinions,  or  to  refer  to  their  decision  questions  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  on  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  Parliament  to  decide."  ^ 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  the  abolition  of  civil  distinc- 
tions and  the  equality  of  political  rights.  Catholics  were  to 
be  admitted  to  Parliament,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
to  every  office  under  the  Crown  or  in  corporations. 

But  as  a  set-off  against  this  concession,  and  with  a  view  to 
getting  rid  of  the  electorate,  suddenly  become  dependent  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  the  40s.  freeholders  in  Ireland 
were  disfranchised,'  and  the  qualification  of  an  elector  in  the 
counties  was  raised  to  £10  freehold.  The  Government  pro- 
posals were  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
assented  to  by  a  reluctant  Sovereign,  and  thus  this  long- 
debated,  long-discussed  question,  this  question  which  had 
wrecked  more  administrations  than  one,  was  at  last  solved 
and  settled.  That  this  consummation  was  reached,  however, 
at  the  time  it  was,  was  solely  and  entirely  due  to  the  action 
and  power  of  the  Platform  backed  by  organisation.  It  was 
the  Platform  which  brought  the  question  to  the  point  at  which 
it  had  to  be  dealt  with:  it  was  organisation  which  gave  the 
Platform  strength  to  do  so.     Greville,  writing  contemporarily, 

1  MTuUa^'h's  Sheil,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
^  Parliament anj  Debates,  vol.  xx.  p.  738. 

*  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  constitaency  of  Ire- 
hind  was  disfranchised  hy  this  measure. 
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clearly  acknowledges  this  fact.  He  said,  "To  O'Connell  and 
the  Association,  and  those  who  have  fought  the  battle  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  the  success  of  the  measure  is  due.  Indeed, 
Peel  said  as  much,  for  it  was  the  Clare  election  which  con- 
vinced both  him  and  the  Duke  that  it  must  be  done,  and  from 
that  time  the  only  question  was  whether  he  should  be  a  party 
to  it  or  not.  If  the  Irish  Catholics  had  not  brought  matters 
to  this  pass  by  agitation  and  association,  things  might  have 
remained  as  they  were  for  ever,  and  all  these  Tories  would 
have  voted  on  till  the  day  of  their  death  against  them."  * 

Of  the  wonderful  character  of  the  organisation  a  few  words 
more  may  be  said.  Wyse,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  History 
of  the  Association,  which  was  written  in  1829,  while  the  im- 
pressions of  the  events  he  had  just  witnessed  were  still  quite 
vivid,  said,'  "There  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  or 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  an  instance  of  more  extensive 
and  perfect  organisation  than  the  late  Catholic  Association. 

"  Its  ramifications  were  as  minute,  as  general,  as  connected 
as  the  most  complicated  portion  of  the  muscular  system.  .  .  . 
The  Association  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  tumultuary  body, 
starting  up  from  a  chaos  of  confused  and  ungovernable  ele- 
ments, the  creature  of  excitation,  and  with  views  as  incon- 
sistent with  general  constitutional  liberty,  and  especially  with 
the  order  and  security  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  any  of 
those  sudden  assemblages  of  Catholics  and  Covenanters,  which 
were  flung  together  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  either 
country  by  the  first  fury  of  our  religious  dissensions. 

"But  this  was  judging  rashly.  The  Catholic  Association 
was  a  coalition  of  a  very  different  order;  it  had  a  method  in 
its  madness,  and  an  object  in  its  tumult,  which  a  close 
observer  and  a  constant  attention  only  could  discern.  It  was 
not  possible  to  combine  in  the  same  mass  greater  powers  of 
popular  excitation,  more  undisputed  sway  over  the  popular 
heart,  and  more  minute  attention  to  the  nice  machinery  by 
which  the  details  of  public  business  require  to  be  conducted. 
Neither  was  it  a  mere  ebullition  from  the  rank  passions  and 
the  turbulent  ambition  of  modern  times;  it  was  of  long,  and 
slow,  and  patient  growth.     Its  strength  was  not  known  until 

1  Grevllle,  vol.  i.  p.  168, 6th  February  1829. 
3  Wyse  (Introduction,  p.  3,  written  in  1829). 
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it  had  been  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  Government; 
it  was  not  even  fully  appreciated  by  the  very  hands  which 
wielded  it,  until  its  temper  had  been  brought  out  by  hostile 
attack.  It  was  then  suddenly  perceived  that  a  body  had  been 
growing  up  unnoticed,  without  the  Constitution,  which  might, 
in  its  due  season,  disturb  from  its  foundations  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  coextensive  with  the  immense  majority  of  the 
population,  and  reflecting,  in  its  utmost  energy,  the  entire 
form  and  pressure  of  the  popular  mind." 

Sheil's  testimony  as  that  of  one  who  knew  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Association  may  also  be  quoted. 

Speaking  at  the  Catholic  Association  on  the  12th  July  1828, 
he  said :  ""  In  no  page  of  history  will  there  be  discovered  such 
an  example  of  consolidated  passion,  and  concentrated  energy, 
and  of  systematised  action,  as  is  at  this  moment  presented  to 
the  contemplation  of  every  political  observer  by  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  Irish  people  are  not  only  organ- 
ised, but  that  organisation  in  all  its  details  is  minutely 
perfect. " 

And,  speaking  a  little  later,  he  said:  "The  Catholics  had 
attained  the  perfection  of  national  organisation  and  popular 
discipline.  They  had  almost  reached  the  excellence  of  mili- 
tary array.  But  an  immense  population  thus  united,  thus 
afK  Hated,  thus  controlled,  in  such  a  state  of  complete  subor- 
dination, afforded  matters  of  the  most  solemn  meditation." 

8ir  Henry  Parnell,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Connuons  in  1825,  has  given  a  description  of  the  material 
on  wliich  the  great  Irish  orators  had  to  work,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  facility  with  which  some  of  these  results  were 
accomplished.  He  said:  "The  population  of  Ireland,  we 
know,  from  the  census  of  1821  was  live  years  ago  nearly 
7,0(K),(MK).  These  millions  do  not  live  in  villages  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do,  perfectly  obedient  to  the  laws,  under  little 
other  control  than  that  of  the  parish  constable;  but  they  live 
hutted  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  free  from  almost 
all  control  and  superintendence.  These  millions  for  the  last 
thirty  years  have  been  training  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
county  to  count}',  in  all  the  practical  courses  of  secret  con- 
spiraeies  and  0})en  insurrections.  The  sympathy  of  grievance 
and  of  religion  that  is  universal  among  them  forms  a  basis  for 
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carrj'ing  on,  with  effect,  the  most  extensive  schemes  of  popu- 
lar organisation.  If  any  fixed  determination  to  make  a  great 
popular  effort  should  seize  possession  of  their  minds,  in  vain 
would  the  Catholic  nobility,  the  Catholic  lawyers,  and  even 
the  Catholic  clergy,  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  check 
them,  and  universal  ruin  and  destruction  must  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  any  such  popular  effort."  * 

Such  material  as  this  for  agitation  did  not  exist  in  England ; 
the  power  which  the  Catholic  clergy  exercised  in  Ireland  had 
no  counterpart  in  England;  but,  nevertheless,  certain  very 
pregnant  lessons  were  taught  the  English  people  by  the  Irish 
example. 

Wyse  thus  summed  up  the  movement  in  Ireland :  ^  "  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  it  will  be  seen,  has  not  been  achieved  by  a 
coup  de  main;  liberty  has  not  come  to  tlie  Catholic  by  acci- 
dent; nor  is  it,  as  has  been  falsely  surmised,  the  gift  of  a  few 
leaders;  but  its  seeds  have,  year  after  year,  been  plentifully 
sown  in  the  mind  of  a  whole  people,  until  the  appointed 
moment  for  the  sure  and  abundant  harvest  had  fully  arrived. 

"  The  moral  force  of  patient  and  unceasing  effort  in  a  just 
cause,  confiding  fully  in  the  God  of  justice  and  its  own  might, 
has  been  adequately  proved;  the  certainty  of  final  triumph, 
when  truth  and  reason  are  the  combatants,  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt;  and  if  this  great  lesson,  and  no  other,  had  been  taught 
by  the  late  struggle,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  all  the 
sacrifice  and  delay." 

The  moral  which  he  thus  conveyed  appealed  directly  and 
forcibly  to  the  vast  body  of  the  people  of  England,  for  they 
too  had  their  emancipation  to  strive  for — not  a  religious,  but 
a  political  emancipation — emancipation  from  Parliamentary 
disabilities,  long  demanded,  long  striven  for — whose  seeds  had 
been  plentifully  sown  and  re-sown  in  the  mind  of  a  whole 
people — a  just  cause — with  truth  and  reason  and  equity  on  its 
side.  The  difficulty  of  the  English  people  hitherto  had  been, 
how  to  achieve  their  object.  Tlie  means  were  now  revealed  to 
them.  They  had  been  shown  wliat  the  Platform,  backed  by 
organisation,  could  do — against  wliat  tremendous  odds  it  could 
strive,  and  yet  emerge  victorious.  That  was  a  great  lesson  to 
have  learned.     That  it  was  heeded  at  the  time,  at  least  by 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xli.  p.  231.  «  Introduction,  p.  7. 
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some,  may  be  inferred  from  a  leading  article  in  the  Examiner 
of  the  31st  August  1828,  which  said:  "The  state  of  public 
feeling  is,  indeed,  at  this  instant,  favourable  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  it  is  desirable  that  agitation 
and  organisation  which  have  been  working  such  wonders  for 
Ireland  should  be  made  assistant  to  this  great  object  for  the 
Empire." 

That  it  was  heeded  a  little  later  by  all,  the  events  of  the 
next  few  years  were  to  prove,  when  the  principles  deduced 
from  the  Irish  illustration  were  put  into  triumphant  operation. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  FIRST  REFORM  ACT  AGITATION 

From  the  history  of  the  Platform,  so  far  as  it  has  already  been 
given,  one  important  political  principle  may  be  deduced — 
namely,  that  an  outbreak  of  Platform  agitation  inevitably 
follows  on  the  occurrence  of  distress  and  pressure  at  home,  or 
on  revolution  or  any  great  popular  movement  abroad.  In  the 
one  case  hunger  and  misery  force  men  to  cry  aloud,  and  the 
Platform  enables  them  to  lay  their  complaints  before  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  for  their  distress. 
In  the  other  case,  the  contagion  of  popular  excitement  seizes 
on  the  minds  of  considerable  numbers  of  men,  and  stirs  them 
to  action,  which  also  seeks  an  outlet  by  the  Platform. 

Where  a  train  of  circumstances  had  long  pointed  to  some 
great  reform  long  desired,  or  where  the  foreign  popular  move- 
ment possessed  anything  in  common  with  the  popular  cause  in 
England,  Platform  agitation  was  sure  to  be  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  of  a  more  resolute  and  determined  character  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  truth  of  this  principle  was  now 
about  to  recieve  further  confirmation.  First  distress,  then 
foreign  revolutions,  were  to  awaken  the  Platform  to  vigorous 
life  and  action. 

The  quiescence  of  the  Platform,  which  has  been  mentioned 
as  so  noticeable  in  1825,  continued  for  some  years.  No  event 
of  startling  importance  awakened  it.  The  question  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  exciting  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  scarcely  ruffled 
the  calm  of  the  Platform  in  England.  Even  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform  had  so  far  ceased  to  be  agitated 
in  the  country,  that  during  the  space  of  six  years,  from  1824 
to  1829,  there  was  not  a  single  Petition  on  tlie  subject  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.*    Lord  John  Russell,  its  most  ardent 

1  See  Croker  Papers ^  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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Parliamentary  advocate,  speaking  on  3(1  May  1827  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  acknowledged  that  there  was  "a  great 
lukewarmness "  about  it.  But  the  lukewarmness  was  soon 
to  be  raised  to  boiling-point;  the  silence  or  quiescence, 
which  was  purely  superficial,  was  soon  to  be  broken  by  the 
roar  of  a  united  people,  or,  to  use  the  description  adopted  by 
Croker,  "  Reform  was  in  a  very  slumbering  state,  but  of  so 
combustible  a  nature  that  when  the  match  was  once  applied, 
it  blazed  up  and  exploded  with  a  fury  that  surprised  and  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  those  who  had  introduced  it,  as  some 
leading  men  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  have  honestly  confessed  to 
me."* 

And  here,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  agitation  for  reform,  it  is 
desirable  to  recall  as  shortly  and  succintly  as  possible  what  it 
was  the  Platform  had  been  teaching  for  so  many  years,  what 
had  been  the  instruction  now  about  to  produce  an  irresistible 
national  demand  for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  and  which  had 
brought  about  that  state  of  feeling  so  soon  now  to  produce 
tremendous  results.  With  the  teaching  of  the  Platform  up 
to  1793  we  are  sufficiently  familiar.  As  persistently  since 
then,  as  circumstances  and  Governments  admitted,  the  neces- 
sity of  reform  had  been  inculcated,  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  people 
were  reminded  that  in  1793  it  had  been  proved  that  154  men, 
peers,  and  great  commoners,  together  with  the  Treasury— or, 
in  other  words,  the  Ministers — or,  in  other  words,  the  Crown 
— by  their  simple  will  or  direction,  returned  a  decided  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  statement  practically  still 
held  true.^ 

The  Platform  had  taught,  and  taught  persistently,  that  the 
evils  which  oppressed  the  country  arose  from  extravagant 
expenditure;  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in 

1  Croker  to  Guizot,  14th  July  1857,  Croker  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  374. 

*  In  1827  Croker  sent  Canning  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  members 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  influence  of  some  of  the  peers. 

7on>^.— Lord  Lonsdale,  9;  Lord  Hertford,  8;  Duke  of  Rutland,  6;  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  5;  Lord  Yarbro,  6,  etc.  etc.,  or  a  total  of  about  27  Tory  peers 
returned  90  members. 

H'A?V//».— Lonl  Fitzwilliam,  8;  Lord  Darlington,  7 ;  Duke  of  Devon,  7 ;  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  6;  Lord  Grosvenor,  6,  etc.  etc.,  or  a  total  of  about  19  Whig  peers 
returned  64  members. — See  The  Croker  Papers,  vol.  1.  p.  368. 
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Parliament;  that  Parliament  bestowed  iniquitous  pensions, 
and  retained  costly  sinecures  for  the  purposes  of  corruption ; 
that  an  overwhelming  debt  had  been  incurred ;  that  unnecessary 
establishments  were  maintained,  and  a  profuse  expenditure 
indulged  in ;  and  that  all  these  evils  had  arisen  and  grown  to 
their  portentous  extent,  from  a  want  of  that  control  which 
alone  was  to  be  secured  by  a  real  representation  of  the  people. 

And  what  was  more,  Parliament  paid  no  heed  to  the  wishes 
or  views  of  the  people.  The  members  of  Parliament  who,  by 
the  Tory  fiction,  were  supposed  to  be  their  representatives, 
ignored,  where  they  did  not  actually  oppose,  them;  their 
Petitions  were  spurned,  or  if  received,  were  relegated  to 
oblivion, — all  this  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people,  out  of 
pure  despair,  ever  now  and  again  gave  up  the  practice  of 
petitioning  as  absolutely  useless. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  approximate  estimate  of  the 
meetings  which  had  been  held  where  these  views  were  incul- 
cated or  expressed  from  the  Platform,  and  embodied  in  Reso- 
lutions or  Petitions.  In  the  popular  constituencies  they  had 
been  preached,  with  ever-increasing  vehemence,  at  the  suc- 
cessive elections.  They  had  been  contested,  in  a  very  small 
degree,  from  the  Platform  by  those  interested  in  maintaining 
these  abuses,  but  discussion  on  the  Platform  only  served  to 
emphasise  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  popular  cause,  for  the 
weight  of  argument  was  all  on  the  popular  side. 

But  another,  and  even  greater,  lesson  than  this  had  been 
taught  by  the  Platform,  dwelt  on  incessantly  by  it — a  lesson 
which  commended  itself  to  the  people  by  its  very  simplicity 
as  a  living  principle,  by  its  absolute  incontrovertibility — 
namely,  that  no  Government  could  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  or  could  be  expected  to  deal  fairly  with  their  interests, 
which  they,  the  people,  did  not  themselves  choose. 

Though  the  Platform  had  for  some  years  been  silent  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  the  subject  itself  was 
moving  to  a  crisis.  The  iniquitous  bribery  practised  at  the 
General  Election  of  1826  had  been  so  bad  that  Parliament  had 
been  forced  to  take  cognisance  of  it  in  two  or  three  of  the 
most  flagrant  cases.  The  boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Ret- 
ford were  selected  as  chief  among  sinners,  of  whom  there 
were  not  a  few.     In  the  latter  place  the  price  of  a  single  vote 

VOL.  n  D 
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was  twenty  guineas,  and  of  a  double  vote  forty  guineas. 
A  deep-laid  plan  for  enforcing  this  payment  had  been  uni- 
formly acted  on  by  the  electors  from  1796  to  1818,  and 
winked  at  by  an  unreformed  Parliament.  In  1827  two  Bills 
were  introduced  which  resulted  in  the  declaration  that  these 
corrupt  boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised.  But  one  of  the 
Bills  was  dropped  in  the  Lords,  who  evidently  approved  of 
these  practices,  as  they  would  not  punish  them,  and  the  other 
never  got  out  of  the  Commons;  and  so  the  sore  was  kept  open 
for  another  }  ear.  Then,  in  1828,  Bills  were  again  introduced, 
proposing  to  give  the  Penryn  seat  to  Manchester,  and  the 
East  Ketford  seat  to  Birmingham.  Again  they  met  a  similar 
fate,  and  again  did  electoral  corruption  receive  the  practical 
sanction  and  approbation  of  l*arliament.  The  next  year  the 
more  general  question  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Bland- 
ford,*  who  moved  two  resolutions,  which  went  to  declare  that 
there  existed  a  number  of  boroughs,  the  representation  of 
which  could  be  purchased,  and  others  in  which  the  number  of 
electors  was  so  small  as  to  render  them  liable  to  the  influence 
of  bribery,  and  that  such  a  system  was  "disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  destructive  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country." 

Ilis  motives  in  making  this  motion  were  different  from 
those  wliich  had  previously  animated  Parliamentary  reformers. 
The  fact,  however,  that  it  was  made,  and  not  his  motives,  is 
what  concerns  us.    It  met  with  the  usual  fate,  and  was  rejected. 

Reformers  in  Parliament  might  have  gone  on  struggling 
fruitlessly  till  doomsday  with  futile  Resolutions,  and  Bills 
and  Amentbnents,  if  the  decision  on  the  question  of  the 
reform  of  the  representation  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament;  but  the  people  had  become  too  powerful  and 
intelligent  to  be  restrained  much  longer  by  the  barrier  of  a 
corrupt  Parliament  witli  its  fictitious  popular  representation. 
The  decision  was  about  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment; tlie  nation,  with  wliom  ever  the  ultimate  arbitrament 
of  all  questions  lies,  was  to  take  into  its  own  hai^ds  the  settle- 
ment of  its  Constitution,  and  the  first  sharp,  but  most  im- 
pressive U'sson  was  to  be  administered  to  Parliament  that  it 

1  Parliameutanj  Debates,  1829,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1672. 
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was  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  people — that  Parlia- 
ment was  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  Parliament. 

Place,  in  language  not  one  whit  too  strong,  has  thus 
described  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time,  and  the  evil  con- 
sequences: "This  scandalously  corrupt  state  of  the  House  in 
1793  was  somewhat  increased  in  1831,  and  against  this  in- 
famous power,  and  the  infamous  manner  in  which  it  was  used, 
the  people  had  to  contend.  The  necessary  misgovernment  of 
an  irresponsible  King,  and  irresponsible  House  of  Peers,  and 
a  luxurious,  rich,  overbearing,  benumbing  clergy,  with  a 
House  of  Commons  thus  chosen,  or  rather  appointed,  the 
long  war  and  its  multiplied  horrors,  the  waste  of  human  life, 
the  amount  of  human  suffering,  the  unparalleled  waste  of  the 
public  money,  the  enormous  amount  of  taxation  consequent 
thereon,  the  long  war  from  the  time  of  the  Petition  to  the 
year  1814,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  were  not  the  greatest 
evil  to  the  nation  which  its  vicious  and  vitiating  Government 
produced.  The  bribery,  the  perjury,  the  corruption,  the  im- 
morality, and  the  consequent,  enormous,  and  widespread 
criminality  and  debasing  notions  it  produced,  encour^^ged,  and 
maintained  all  over  the  country;  the  consequent  debasement 
of  the  notions  of  the  people,  was  much  more  lamentable  than 
all  the  other  evils,  enormous  as  they  were,  and  will  be  scarcely 
believed  to  be  possible  by  posterity."  ^ 

Distress  was  to  awake  the  Platform  from  its  lethargy.  By 
the  end  of  1829  distress  was  settling  down  on  the  country. 
The  business  of  the  country  had  largely  increased;  the  imports 
were  larger;  the  exports  greater  tlian  ever  before;  the  volume 
of  trade  was  far  greater,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  had 
greatly  increased.  But  large  classes  of  the  people  had  not 
participated  in  the  progress.  A  continued  fall  in  prices  had 
been  going  on  throughout  the  year — a  continued  reduction  in 
wages,  and  ever  diminishing  employment.  "The  peasantry," 
wrote  The  Times^  on  the  20th  January  1830,  "with  their 
wretched  wives  and  children,  are  really  an  oppressed  and 
ruined  people;  their  bodily  powers  are  impaired;  their  moral 
qualities  are  degraded ;  innocence  and  cheerfulness  have  fled 
with  the  last  vestiges  of  self-dependence  and  comfort  from 
their  humble  dwellings." 

1  Place,  M8S.,  27  J89,  p.  387.  *  Leading  article. 
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The  civic  industrial  classes  were  also  in  sore  need.  In 
Preston  one-third  of  the  entire  population  was  receiving  relief. 
In  other  places  great  distress  prevailed.  Here  and  there 
meetings  were  held  by  distressed  weavers  and  other  artisans, 
disclosing  their  sufferings  and  their  sad  condition. 

Greville,  in  his  JHemoirs,  from  his  town  view  of  things, 
wrote  under  date  17th  January  1830:  "The  country  gentle- 
men are  beginning  to  arrive,  and  they  all  tell  the  same  story 
as  to  the  universally  prevailing  distress,  and  the  certainty  of 
things  becoming  much  worse;  of  the  failure  of  rents  all  over 
England,  and  the  necessity  of  some  decisive  measures,  or  the 
prospect  of  general  ruin."^  The  country  gentlemen  party, 
anxious  enough  at  other  times  to  cry  out  against  and  legislate 
against  the  Platform,  when  others  had  recourse  to  it,  where 
having  recourse  to  it  themselves,  and  by  petition  pouring 
their  woes  into  the  ear  of  Government.  Early  in  January 
1830  "  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ely  "  held  a  meet- 
ing and  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  "To  take  into 
consideration  tlie  present  state  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  their  relief  as  to  your  Honour- 
able House  shall  seem  meet."^ 

County  meetings  were  held  in  seversal  places.  The  Times 
of  the  20th  January  remarked:  "The  agricultural  interest, 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  country  gentleman  interest, 
goes  on  complaining  with  much  diligence  and  noise."*  And 
on  the  next  day  it  wrote :  "  Meetings  are  becoming  frequent 
throughout  tlie  country,  and  they  all  seem  to  turn  on  the 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  some  severe  distress  affecting  one  or 
more  orders  of  the  community;  but  there  is  none  in  which  we 
do  not  find  the  peculiar  and  unexampled  sufferings  of  the 
labouring  classes  dwelt  upon  as  a  matter  most  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  and  received  by  the  hearers  as  a  fact  not  open  to 
denial;''*  and  on  22d  January  it  wrote:  "The  meetings,  and 
resolutions, and  petitions  of  the  landed  gentlemen  are  going  on." 

Added  to  the  distress  there  was  another  source  of  discon- 
tent—coming from  the  Tory  party.    The  action  of  the  Ministry 

1  Greville's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 

«  The  Times,  4th  January  18W. 

«  Ibid.  20th  January  1830. 

4  Jhid.  2l8t  January  1830  (leading  article). 
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as  regards  the  concession  of  Catholic  emancipation  had  pro- 
duced almost  a  total  disorganisation  of  their  followers  and 
supporters,  many  of  whom  felt  that  Ministers  had  betrayed 
their  trust. 

The  Examiner,  in  an  article  written  in  January  1830  on 
"The  Progress  of  Opinion,"  stated  that  many  who  were 
formerly  Tories  had  changed  their  opinions.  "  The  meetings 
in  the  country  indicate  the  current  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
declining  influence  of  the  Executive.  Men  who  were  formerly 
most  abject  in  servility  now  talk  loudly  and  boldly  of  the 
people's  rights  and  wrongs,  and  stand  forward  in  the  character 
of  agitators.  Country  gentlemen,  magistrates,  and  even  clergy- 
men, appear  in  the  parts  of  demagogues."  The  Tory  party 
had  practically  been  broken  up  by  the  action  of  its  leaders  on 
the  questions  of  Catholic  emancipation.^ 

Place,  in  narrating  the  events  of  this  time,  says :  "  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1829  there  had  been  much  rioting  in 
country  places — many  threshing  machines  had  been  broken, 
and  stacks  had  been  fired.  In  the  early  months  of  1830  these 
enormities  had  increased,  and  were  spreading  from  one  county 
to  another  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  as  the  incendiaries  could 
not  be  detected,  great  alarm  prevailed.  .  .  .* 

"  A  general  persuasion  existed  as  to  the  existence  of  severe 
distress.  The  debates  in  Parliament  confirmed  the  impression 
and  increased  the  alarm. 

"  Here  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  declamations  out  of  doors,  to  make  those  who  take  opin- 
ions on  trust  to  believe,  that  the  country  was  on  the  'verge, 
nay,  in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy. '  •  Here  was  enough  to 
alarm  the  timid;  here  was  enough  to  excite  the  working 
people  to  whom  no  change,  as  they  thought,  could  do  any 
harm,  and  the  consequence  was  a  persuasion,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  had  perhaps  ever  before  prevailed,  that  a  break-up  was 
at  hand,  though  many  who  held  this  faith  did  not  know  what 
they  themselves  meant. 

"  The  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  excitement  out  of  doors,  which  acted 

1  The  Examiner,  24th  January  1830.    See  also  Croker  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  374. 
«  Place,  M8S.,  vol.  i.  27,789,  p.  168. 
»  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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again  on  the   Houses,  and  kept  up  the  excitement  within 
doors."  ^ 

Meetings  were  held  at  a  vast  number  of  places.  "  To  such 
an  extent  had  the  common  people  been  acted  upon,"  says 
Place,  "that  tliey  were  in  a  state  bordering  on  mischief,  if 
they  could  have  seen  how,  by  being  mischievous,  they  could 
have  destroyed  the  National  debt,  and  freed  the  country  from 
the  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  dividends;  and  they  were  counte- 
nanced in  this  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  speeches  made  at 
country  and  other  large  public  meetings,  as  well  as  by  some 
speeches  made  in  Parliament,  by  many  cheap  publications, 
and  by  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  by  pamphlets." 

Birmingham,  the  unrepresented,  set  the  Platform  agitation 
for  Parliamentary  reform  once  more  actively  going,  this  time 
on  such  a  scale  that  it  would  no  longer  be  stayed. 

The  movement  had  a  modest  beginning.  On  the  14th 
December  1829  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  and  fifteen  other  gentle- 
men met  at "  the  Koy al  Hotel, "  "  called  together  by  a  circular  " 
"  signed  by  six  tradesmen."  "  This  little  meeting  then  founded 
the  Political  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Public  Rights,"  the 
forerunner  and  example  of  many  similar  institutions.*  In 
the  document  in  which  they  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  Union 
they  said:  "The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  must 
certainly  have  convinced  the  most  incredulous  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people  are 
not  efficiently  represented  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  . 

"  On  whatsoever  side  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  subjects  of 
the  highest  public  importance  everywhere  demanding  the 
public  attention,  and  ever^^where  requiring  the  legal  inter- 
ference of  the  industrious  classes.  The  vindication  of  the 
National  Justice,  tlie  equalisation  and  reduction  of  the  National 
Taxes,  the  protection  of  Public  Rights,  the  redress  of  Public 
Wrongs,  tlie  necessity  of  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  the  relief 
of  the  National  distress,  all  require  that  the  National  Mind 
should  slumber  no  more.     Under  these  views  and  impressions, 

1  Place,  MSS.,  vol.  i.  27.780.  p.  144. 

«  See  LiJ'e  of  Thoman  Attwood,  p.  129.  by  C.  M.  Wakefield  (Harrison  and 
Sons),  1885,  London.  Printed  for  private  circulation  only.  The  book  is, 
however,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  therefore,  I  presume,  quotable  from. 
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it  is  therefore  that  we  propose  to  form  in  Birmingham  a  General 
Political  Union  of  the  industrious  classes  for  the  protection 
of  Public  Eights." 

The  following  were  the  principal  objects  of  the  Union :  "  To 
obtain  by  every  just  and  legal  means  such  a  reform  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  as  may  ensure  a  real  and 
effectual  representation  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the 
people  in  that  House.  ...  To  promote  peace,  union,  and 
concord,  among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to 
guide  and  direct  the  public  mind  into  uniform,  peaceful,  and 
legitimate  operations,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  waste  its  strength 
in  loose,  desultory,  and  unconnected  exertions,  or  to  carve  a 
way  to  its  own  objects,  unguided,  unassisted,  and  uncontrolled. 
To  collect  and  organise  the  peaceful  expression  of  the  public 
opinion  so  as  to  bring  it  to  act  upon  the  legislative  functions 
in  a  just,  legal,  and  effectual  way.  To  influence  by  every 
legal  means  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  so  as  to 
promote  the  return  of  upright  and  capable  representatives  of 
the  people." 

Rules  and  regulations  were  also  made  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  members  of  the  Political  Union.  Amongst  them  the 
following :  **  To  bear  in  mind  that  the  strength  of  our  Society 
consists  in  the  peace,  order,  unity,  and  legality  of  our  pro- 
ceedings; and  to  consider  all  persons  as  enemies  who  shall  in 
any  way  invite  or  promote  violence,  discord,  or  division,  or 
any  illegal  or  doubtful  measures.  Never  to  forget  that  by 
the  exercise  of  the  above  qualities  we  shall  produce  the 
peaceful  display  of  an  immense  organised  moral  power  which 
cannot  be  despised  or  disregarded." 

"Thus  was  established  what  was  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful, the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  peaceful  and  orderly 
organisation  ever  known  in  England."  * 

In  order  to  place  this  scheme  before  the  public,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  of  January.  It  was  "the  largest 
meeting  ever  assembled  within  the  walls  of  a  building," — 
some  12,000  to  15,000  persons  were  present — and  it  lasted 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon.* 
Numerous  speeches  were  made. 

A   resolution  was   moved   by  Mr.  Attwood  "That  in   the 

1  Life  of  Attwood,  p.  137.  «  The  Times,  27th  January  18:K). 
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opinion  of  this  meeting  the  general  distress  which  now  afflicts 
the  country,  and  which  has  been  so  severely  felt  at  different 
periods  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  gross  mismanagement  of  public  affairs;  and  that  such 
mismanagement  can  only  be  effectually  and  permanently 
remedied  by  an  effectual  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament;  and  this  meeting  is  also  of  opinion  that  for  the 
legal  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  and  for  the  further 
redress  of  public  wrongs  and  grievances,  it  is  expedient  to 
form  a  general  Political  Union  between  the  lower  and  the 
middle  classes  of  the  people  in  this  town."  Other  resolutions 
were  also  passed;  a  Political  Council  was  formed  to  carry  out 
the  aims  of  the  Union;  subscriptions  were  invited,  and  the 
meeting  pledged  itself  to  use  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out 
these  objects.  In  a  later  speech,  with  the  view  of  removing 
any  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  he  said 
they  did  not  propose  a  political  club— in  those  he  had  not 
much  faith — but  the  union  of  the  people  of  England. 

"Such  an  exhibition  of  public  feeling,"  said  the  report  in 
Tlie  Times,  "or  one  which  has  excited  so  intense  an  interest 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood,  is  not  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  man."  In  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  however, 
that  same  paper  said:  "The  whole  thing  is  nonsense,  and 
may  probably  die  away  quietly."  But  subsequent  events 
proved  how  incorrect  was  such  a  prognostication. 

On  the  23d  February  1830  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  at 
the  Mansion  House  of  Merchants  and  others  asking  for  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  distress,  and  at  which  a  resolu- 
tion was  carried  that  it  was  vain  and  childish  and  delusive  to 
expect  that  the  distresses  would  ever  be  relieved  till  there  was 
a  real  effective  and  radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Aylesbury  at  the  end  of  February,  ^  and 
a  Petition  adopted,  "  That  your  petitioners  have  long  observed 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  apathy  and  indifference  with 
which  their  petitions  are  received,  and  which  they  can  only 
attribute  to  the  notoriously  corrupt  and  imperfect  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  Commons  in  your  honourable  House; 
and  in  thus  taking  the  only  constitutional  method  they  possess 
of  making  known  their  own  insupi)ortable  grievances,  they 

1  See  The  Times,  Ist  March  1830. 
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regret  to  say,  that  they  entertain  but  little  hope  of  redress 
until  a  thorough,  effectual  reform  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  said  representation  of  the  people."  In  March 
1830  meetings  for  Parliamentary  reform  were  held  at  Leeds, 
and  in  Worcestershire  and  Kent. 

The  Platform  was  evidently  rapidly  awaking  to  the  ques- 
tion again.  "Other  (besides  Birmingham  Union)  meetings 
for  reform  were  held  in  many  places,  at  which  resolutions  and 
petitions  were  voted,  which  went  much  farther  than  those  of 
the  Birmingham  Union,  and  there  was  a  display  of  oratory 
and  knowledge  all  over  the  country  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
what  was  supposed  to  have  existed."  ^ 

The  Birmingham  Political  Union  held  a  large  and  success- 
ful meeting  on  the  17th  May.  A  considerable  number  of 
members  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  joined  tlie  Union.  The 
views  adopted  by  the  Union  were  by  no  means  extreme.  At 
this  meeting  the  Council  stated  that  after  mature  considera- 
tion they  had  decided  not  to  claim  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  or  annual  Parliaments,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
ancient  and  well-tried  lines  of  the  Constitution. 

During  the  session  of  1830,  with  a  steadily  rising  popular 
feeling  in  the  country,  the  state  of  representation  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  various  forms.  Birmingham 
had  been  mocked  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
transfer  to  it  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  East  Ret- 
ford. Manchester  had  been  mocked  by  the  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  transfer  to  it  the  representation  of 
the  rotten  and  corrupt  borough  of  Penryn;  and  now,  when 
the  proposal  was  once  more  made  to  give  these  two  great  cities, 
and  Leeds,  with  their  enormous  wealth,  their  huge  numbers 
of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  the  right  of  sending  rep- 
resentatives to  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  negatived 
it  by  188  votes  to  140.  Nor  did  Parliament  rush  blindfold  on 
its  fate  in  this  refusal,  for,  as  Huskisson  pointed  out  to  the 
House,  "  the  consequences  of  continued  refusal  to  amend  even 
moderately  what  might  be  amended  were  becoming  most 
visible." 

The  more  indefensible  a  position  is,  the  more  obstinately 
sometimes  it  is  held,  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  struggle 

1  Place,  M8S.,  27,789,  p.  147. 
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now  approaching  a  crisis.  For  what  system  was  more  hope- 
lessly indefensible  in  reason  or  argument  than  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation  then  existing?  With  what  ves- 
tige of  reason,  for  instance,  could  it  be  contended  that  the 
Mayor  and  thirty  aldermen  of  Bath  were  so  much  wiser,  more 
immaculate,  and  altogether  more  capable  than  every  other 
man  in  the  city,  that  they  should  select  the  representatives 
for  Parliament  and  the  others  not?  Or  with  what  vestige  of 
reason  could  it  be  contended  that  the  thirty -three  self-elected 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  should  elect  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  was  presumed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
130,000  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  the  inhabitants  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  election?  And  Edinburgh  and  Bath 
were  very  far  from  being  single  specimens  of  this  absurdity. 
Or  how  could  people  be  brought  to  believe  in  arguments  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  arrangement  by  which  great  cities  like  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  with  thousands  of  men  as  intelli- 
gent and  highly  educated  and  capable  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 
were  excluded  from  any  voice  and  any  influence  even  in 
making  the  laws  affecting  their  lives,  their  businesses,  their 
property,  whilst  representation  was  given  to  peddling  little 
boroughs,  which  meekly  followed  the  behests  of  a  boroughmon- 
ger,  whose  exalted  ideas  of  government  extended  no  further 
than  to  support  the  corruption  wliich  filled  his  pockets,  and 
the  system  which  gave  him  social  and  political  eminence? 
Happily  the  fictions,  the  absurdities  by  which  these  evils  had 
been  defended  were  at  last  about  to  be  ruthlessly  brushed 
aside.  But  while  Parliament  was  still  engaged  in  opposing 
itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  the  King 
died  (on  the  26th  of  June  1830),  and  William  IV.  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

Place  makes  an  interesting  comment  on  one  indication  of 
the  change  that  had  passed  over  the  people.  He  says :  "  Ad- 
dresses to  William  IV.  on  his  accession  poured  in,  yet  neither 
in  number  nor  in  style  as  in  former  times ;  numbers  of  them 
spoke  of  reforms,  and  hoped  and  believed  in  changes,  which 
would  have  been  called  indecent  at  the  accession  of  any  pre- 
ceding king  of  the  House  of  Hanover."  ^ 

The  few   pending  matters  of    necessary  business   in  the 

1  Place,  MS8.,  27,789,  p.  153. 
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Houses  were  hurried  to  completion,  Parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  King  on  the  23d  July,  and  dissolved  immediately 
afterwards. 

It  was  a  momentous  event,  this  dissolution ;  for  here  ended 
the  old  order  of  government,  here  practically  began  the  new. 
Into  the  next  few  years,  and  following  each  other  with  bewil- 
dering rapidity,  were  to  be  crowded  events  and  experiences 
such  as  the  people  had  never  gone  through  before. 

Three  general  elections  were  to  take  place  in  the  next  two 
and  a  half  years,  general  elections  very  different  from  any 
previous  ones.  An  agitation  was  to  rage  at  fever-heat,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  previous  agitations  had  been  local, 
trivial,  or  ephemeral.  Issues  of  the  most  tremendous  im- 
port, pregnant  not  alone  with  the  interests  of  large  masses  of 
the  people  hitherto  practically  unrecognised  by  the  State,  but 
of  the  nation  itself,  were  to  be  raised  and  settled.  And  all 
these  things  were  to  be  done  and  to  be  decided,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  not  by  Parliament,  which, 
so  to  speak,  was  the  culprit,  who  was  to  be  tried,  but  by  the 
people.  Startling  though  the  event  might  be — something 
quite  without  precedent — it  was  nevertheless  the  fact — a  very 
tremendous  fact  making  its  mark  on  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  race  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

And  as  the  issue  now  lay  with  the  people,  so  had  they  to 
find  the  means  of  expressing  themselves,  both  for  purposes  of 
discussion  and  for  decision.  Parliament  was  of  no  use,  for 
the  real  discussion  was  outside  Parliament,  and  the  Press, 
valuable  though  the  help  it  could  give,  was  quite  inadequate, 
for  the  discussion  had  readied  an  acuter  form  than  writing. 

The  Platform  alone  remained.  It  had  been  tried  previously 
with  varying,  but  on  the  whole  with  encouraging  success.  To 
it  now  the  people  sprang,  and  found  in  it  the  fulfilment  of 
their  requirements;  and  in  the  great  struggle  now  being  en- 
t<»red  on,  it  reached  a  position  hitherto  undreamt  of. 

During  all  July — in  fact,  since  the  illness  and  approaching 
death  of  George  IV.  had  brought  in  view  the  certainty  of  a 
general  election — candidates  had  been  actively  canvassing  the 
oonstituencies.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  dissolu- 
tion actually  took  place  no  ministerial  manifesto  was  issued 
to  the  electors  setting  forth  the  issues  on  which  the  election 
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was  to  be  fought,  no  speech  was  made  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
to  give  the  cue  to  the  followers  and  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment.^ The  Government  counted  on  an  addition  to  their 
majority,  and,  in  the  days  of  rotten  boroughs,  could  afford  to 
scorn  recourse  to  any  such  superfluous  action.  On  the  side  of 
the  Opposition  the  nearest  approach  to  a  manifesto  was  a 
speech  from  Brougham  in  Yorkshire  on  2Gth  July.  As  a 
candidate  for  the  greatest  constituency  in  England,  and  as  a 
conspicuous  member  of  his  party,  his  speeches  claimed  general 
attention.  He  said,  "  We  have  emancipated  the  Catholics  and 
given  peace  to  Ireland.  I  say  now,  let  us  emancipate  all  the 
middle,  the  industrious,  and  all  the  humble  class  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  and  let  us  see  England  tranquil,  and  in  peace,  and 
contentment.  My  principles  on  the  subject  of  monopoly  are 
plain  and  short.  I  will  have  no  monopoly,  positively  no 
monopoly."  He  spoke  against  the  Com  Laws.  He  declared 
in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform  (though  against  the  ballot), 
of  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  inhabitant  householders,  and  he  was  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliaments.  "  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  election  will  do  much  towards  Parliamentary  reform. 
I  believe  tliere  are  three  questions  which  your  example  and 
your  exertions  on  this  occasion  will  carry  in  England  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  election  in  the  county  of  Clare  carried  the  Catholic 
question.  Parliamentary  reform,  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery. 

Brougham's  position  at  the  time,  prominent  though  it  was, 
was  scarcely  sufficiently  high  to  impose  his  ideas  without 
question  on  the  whole  popular  party,  nor  was  that  party  suffi- 
ciently united  to  admit  of  any  one  person  dictating  to  them; 
but,  nevertheless,  many  followed  the  lead  given  them,  and  in 
many  elections  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  figured 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  But  whilst  all  eyes  were  turned 
on  the  elections,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  imported 
new  excitement  into  the  contests. 

The  Government  of  France  was  overthrown,  and  the  French 
King  was  driven  into  exile,  not  by  mere  Parliamentary  vot- 

1  Feel  spoke  at  Tarn  worth  on  the  dOth  July,  but  his  speech  was  mostly  of  a 
I)orsonal  character,  in  no  sense  a  party  manifesto.  For  a  report  of  it  see  The 
LirhJlvM  Mercury  of  13th  August. 
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ing,  but  by  force  of  arms.     The  struggle  long  raging  there 
between  tyranny  and  liberty  came  to  a  crisis. 

On  the  28th  of  July  1830  The  Times  published  copies  of 
the  Ordinances  of  the  French  King,  Charles  X.,  dated  25th 
July. 

The  first  abolished  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  "  All  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  free  discussion  are  thus  at  once  de- 
stroyed. Xo  political  rights  can  be  defended,  no  political 
wrongs  can  be  denounced,  without  the  permission  of  those 
whose  conduct  is  implicated." 

The  second  demolished  almost  equally  effectually  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  French  Legislature.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers was  reduced  from  430  to  258,  the  franchise  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  electors  destroyed,  and  restrictions  imposed 
which  practically  placed  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber 
absolutely  and  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Ordinances  were  promptly  resisted.  Paris  rose  in 
arms,  and  after  a  bloody  but  short  struggle  the  populace 
triumphed.  The  King  and  the  Ministers  fled.  The  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  and  assumed  the  government. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  in  so  short  a  time  did  it  all  happen, 
The  Times  published  the  Proclamation  of  the  Deputies: 
"  Frenchmen,  France  is  free.  Absolute  power  raised  its 
standard;  the  heroic  population  of  Paris  has  overthrown  it. 
l*aris  attacked  has  made  the  sacred  cause  triumph  by  arms, 
which  had  triumphed  in  vain  in  the  elections." 

By  decree  of  the  Deputies,  Charles  X.  and  his  descendants 
were  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was 
reduced  by  a  third,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  made  head 
of  the  State. 

This  great  and  startling  event  made  itself  at  once  felt  in 
England. 

"Excited  as  the  people  generally  were,"  says  Place,  "the 
elections  tended  to  increase  and  continue  the  excitement;  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  exertions  to  influence  the  electors  to 
return  Liberal  candidates,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
carried  their  enthusiasm  to  the  greatest  height.  This  was  the 
Three  Days'  Revolution  in  Paris,  the  news  of  which,  when  it 
arrived,  caused  an  almost  unparalleled  ecstasy."  ^ 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,789,  p.  138. 
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This  startling  revolution  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  success 
by  the  reformers.  The  elections  had  begun  on  30th  July,  and 
some  of  them  were  over  before  the  news  of  the  impressive 
events  could  influence  opinion.  But  it  was  quickly  turned  to 
account  as  regards  those  still  to  come,  and  public  sympathy 
in  England  sided  at  once  with  the  popular  party  in  France. 

"The  news,"  says  Place,  "greatly  disconcerted  the  Ministry 
and  the  privileged  aristocracy  generally.  .  .  .  The  people 
generally  were  glorified  at  the  result,  and  their  exultation  was 
remarkable  for  its  fervour  and  its  continuance.  .  .  .  The 
impression  the  events  in  Paris  made  on  even  the  least  intelli- 
gent of  the  people  was  such  as  will  never  either  be  effaced,  or 
to  any  extent  be  forgotten  by  them."  ^ 

By  the  2d  of  August  the  events  in  France  were  utilised  in 
election  speeches.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  speaking  at  South- 
wark,  said :  "  We  saw  in  France  a  generous  nation  contending 
for  its  rights — for  its  freedom,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  against  one  of  the  most  wicked,  desperate,  and  felon 
ministerial  acts  of  treason  that  had  ever  been  perpetrated." 

And  at  the  Surrey  election  Denison  said :  "  France  1^  held 
out  a  proud  example  to  the  world.  The  people  of  that  coun- 
try had  not  been  so  submissive  to  their  Ministers  as  our  House 
of  Commons  had  been." 

It  is  very  strange,  when  so  much  depended  on  this  election, 
and  such  vast  issues  were  at  stake,  that  the  anticipations  of 
the  result  were  not  intensely  keener  than  they  appear  to  have 
been. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  very  generally  recognised  that 
the  political  education  of  the  population  had  been  advancing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  that  the  perception  of  misrule  had  be- 
come acuter  and  more  general,  that  Liberal  principles  had  been 
sinking  ever  deeper  into  the  public  mind  and  permeating  new 
eliisses,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  had  grown  less  patient 
under  misgovemment,  more  self-assertive,  that  the  people 
themselves  had  become  more  self-confident  as  to  their  capacity 
for  taking  their  due  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
But  that  these  important  changes  should  much  affect  the  elec- 
tions ap])ears  scarcely  to  have  been  given  a  thought,  and  the 
result  of  the  elections  seemed  to  come  as  a  surprise. 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,7S9,  p.  163. 
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From  sources  very  different  in  their  views  may  be  taken  a 
few  extracts  from  contemporary  writers.  "The  elections 
here,"  wrote  Greville  in  his  Memnoir  on  the  31st  of  July 
(1830),  "  are  going  against  Government,  and  no  candidate  will 
avow  that  he  stands  on  Government  interest,  or  with  the  in- 
tention of  supporting  the  Duke's  Ministry,  which  looks  as  if 
it  had  lost  all  its  popularity."^  And  a  fortnight  later  he 
wrote:  "Our  elections  are  still  going  against  Government, 
and  the  signs  of  the  times  are  all  for  reform  and  retrenchment, 
and  against  slavery."  * 

"Wherever,"  wrote  the  Annual  Register,  "the  elections  ap- 
proached to  the  character  of  being  popular,  no  candidate  found 
himself  a  gainer  by  announcing  that  he  had  been,  or  intended 
to  be,  an  adherent  of  the  existing  Government."  * 

"In  Norfolk,"  wrote  Cobbett,  "the  old  Tory  Woodhouse  has 
l)een  shoved  aside  by  a  man  who  has  pledged  himself  to  re- 
form. In  Cambridgeshire  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  brother,  or 
cousin,  or  Something,  has  been  put  out  by  a  private  gentle- 
man, who  made  a  solemn  declaration  he  would  vote  for  radical 
reform.  In  other  counties  no  very  great  change  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  men,  but  everywhere  reform  has  been  sounded 
in  their  ears,  and  nowhere  has  there  been  found  a  man  bold 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  not  for  some  degree  of  reform  in 
Parliament." 

The  Examiner  wrote:*  "Liberality  has  had  extraordinary 
victories;  bad  men  of  great  influence  have  been  thrown  out 
from  the  strongholds  of  their  power,  and  the  election  of  poim- 
lar  candidates  has  been  carried  in  defiance  of  a  hostile 
aristocracy." 

But  volume -speaking  was  the  fact  "unprecedented  in  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  England  that  not  one  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter sits  in  Parliament  by  the  voice  of  any  portion  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  except  Sir  G.  Murray,  and  he  for  a  Scotch 
county,  which  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Scotch  counties,  more 
rotten  than  most  English  rotten  boroughs.*  ...  At  no  one 
place  where  the  public  voice  could  be  raised  did  any  member 

1  Greville,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  «  Ibid.  p.  29. 

«  Annual  Register,  18,'JO,  p.  146.  *  The  Examiner,  22d  Aiiprnst  1830. 

*  See  The  Remit  of  the  General  Election,  or.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington Gained  by  a  Dissolution?    London ,  1830. 
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of  the  Government  attempt  to  show  himself.     All  took  refuge 
in  rotten  boroughs." 

The  result  of  the  election,  viewed  superficially,  was  the 
diminution  by  between  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  number  of  votes 
on  which  Ministers  could  rely,  but  there  was  a  far  deeper 
lesson  to  be  read  from  them  than  this.  In  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  observer:  "When  mariners  observe  the  sea  to 
heave  and  roll  in  swelling  waves  while  scarcely  an  air  is  stir- 
ring, they  lay  their  account  with  a  coming  gale,  take  in  their 
lofty  canvas,  reduce  their  top-hamper,  and  make  all  snug  for 
what  may  happen.  .  .  .  There  is  a  force  in  the  country 
beginning  to  act,  which  is  not  seen  on  the  surface.  There  is 
a  power  in  operation  which  is  not  suspected  in  its  individual 
component  parts,  but  which  speaks  broadly  in  the  aggregate 
type.  The  swell  of  opinion  is  rolling  in  before  the  tempest; 
of  drops,  separately  of  insignificance  it  is  composed,  but  how 
mighty  is  the  united  mass!  "  * 

And  another  writer  observed :  "  The  people  of  England  have 
begun  to  exert  the  power  with  which  extended  knowledge 
arms  countless  numbers,  and  they  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
obtain  an  influence  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
commensurate  witli  tlieir  just  title  to  it.  They  have,  there- 
fore, thoroughly  discovered  their  own  strength.  Yorkshire, 
Devonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Surrey,  even  Leicestershire,  cer- 
tainly Suffolk,  bear  witness  to  it."* 

Before  Parliamennt  met  another  fillip  had  been  given  to 
popular  feeling  in  England  by  a  revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands. By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  Belgium  had  been  united 
with  Holland.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Brussels  rose  in  insur- 
rection against  the  local  taxes.  Having  succeeded,  they  ex- 
tended their  views  to  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland.  They  re- 
pulsed the  King's  troops  in  an  attack  upon  Brussels;  they 
established  a  provisional  Government;  they  convoked  a  national 
congress ;  they  declared  the  Netherlands  an  independent  State ; 
they  excluded  the  House  of  Orange  from  the  throne,  and  set 
about  the  election  of  a  new  King."* 

1  The  Examiner,  22(1  August  18.'». 

2  The  Result  of  the  General  Election  {of  1830),  or,  What  has  the  Duke  qf 
Wellington  Gained  by  a  Dissolution  f  8  Annual  Register,  1830,  p.  144. 
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This  event  afforded  another  instructive  example  to  the 
British  people  how  easily  a  united  people  could  overthrow  an 
unpopular  Government. 

Nor  did  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in  France  cease  with  the 
elections.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  French  people. 
"This  great  event,"  said  a  speaker  at  one  of  them,  "reads  a 
lesson  at  once  to  Governments  and  to  the  people.  To  the 
former  it  says,  Never  trust  your  own  strength  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  nation;  while  to  the  people  it  says,  Never 
allow  your  rights  to  be  violated,  but  when  the  blow  is  struck, 
defend  your  liberties  with  your  lives." 

Brougham,  the  chosen  of  Yorkshire,  in  apologising  for  not 
accepting  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  wrote :  "  The  authors  of  the  glorious  events  you  have 
met  to  celebrate  have  done  far  more  in  three  days  to  make 
despotism  impossible,  either  in  France  or  England,  than  its 
vile  abettors  can  now  accomplish  in  as  many  ages." 

In  Edinburgh  a  meeting  was  held  for  congratulating  the 
French  on  tlieir  Revolution  of  "the  Three  Days  "  ;  and  "simi- 
lar assemblages  took  place  all  over  Scotland,  assemblages,  in 
Scotland,  where  a  revolution,  which  had  just  dethroned  a 
monarch,  was  applauded  openly,  and  with  no  opposition  or 
disapprobation!  Who  could  fail  to  see  the  indication  of  our 
own  state  which  this  fact  implied  ?  "  * 

In  Birmingham  the  Political  Union  had  a  dinner,  at  which 
some  370()  persons  were  present,  "  to  commemorate  the  recent 
glorious  Revolution  in  France "  ;  and  the  toast  of  "  Honour, 
gratitude,  and  prosperity  to  the  noble  people  of  France  "  was 
drunk  amidst  cheers.^ 

Attwood,  speaking  at  it,  said:  "We  will  go  on  in  our  peace- 
ful and  legal  career,  and  by  God's  grace  we  will  recover  the 
liberties  of  our  country — not  by  violence,  anarchy,*  or  brute 
force,  but  by  the  peaceful,  organised,  and  magnificent  display 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  When  the  barons  of  Runnymede 
recovered  the  liberties  of  England  from  the  tyrant  John,  they 
took  up  the  bow,  and  the  spear,  and  tlie  battle-axe,  and  the 
sword,  and  they  were  justified  in  so  doing.  Thank  God,  we 
have  no  occasion  now  to  take  up  murderous  and  destructive 

1  Cockburn's  MemonaU,  p.  467.  «  On  Uth  October,  1830. 

VOL.  II  K 
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weai)ons  like  these ;  the  progress  of  education  and  knowledge 
has  changed  this  state  of  things;  our  weapons  are  union,  truth, 
justice,  and  reason ;  our  sword  is  *  the  sword  of  the  spirit, '  which 
is  the  will  of  the  people,  and  let  no  one  doubt  that  this  great 
moral  sword  is  not  efficient  for  every  just  and  useful  purpose." 

These  meetings,  and  the  language  used  at  them,  are  worthy 
of  notice  for  another  reason  than  that  of  showing  how  the 
Revolution  abroad  affected  the  agitation  for  Reform — namely, 
they  afford  the  means  of  making  a  most  interesting  comparison 
between  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  Platform  and  public 
meetings  at  this  time,  and  at  the  time  of  the  previous  French 
Revolution  in  1792.  The  occasion  was  identical — the  over- 
throw of  a  despotic  Government  by  the  people.  Then,  there 
had  been  ludicrous  bombast  and  tawdry  claptrap  sentiments 
in  imitation  of  the  wild  utterances  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
sympathy  was  so  exaggerated  that  patriotism  even  disappeared 
in  the  effusive  praise  of  the  French  revolutionists.  Now, 
however,  the  language,  though  sympathetic,  was  not  unpatri- 
otic, nor  were  the  incitements  to  imitation  of  the  violent  char- 
acter they  had  been  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.  No  one 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  improvement,  and  the 
fact  was  encouraging,  marking  very  clearly  the  progress  which 
the  British  people  had  made  in  political  education,  intelli- 
gence, and  moderation. 

Independent  of  the  political  example  set  by  Europe  towards 
poj)ular  principles,  the  other  great  incentive  to  agitation — 
namely,  distress — was  continuing  actively  at  work.  Poverty 
and  want  were  extending  ever  wider.  Large  numbers  of  the 
people,  feeling  the  pinch  and  stress  of  hunger,  and  groping 
blindly  and  lielplessly  in  the  dark  for  some  remedy,  betook 
tliemselves,  not  to  the  Platform,  but  to  the  most  questionable 
of  all  remedies — violence.  The  Platform  had  already  been 
giving  warning  of  coming  trouble. 

**  Many  of  the  numerous  county  Petitions  presented  to  Par- 
liament  ])revi()us  to  the  Dissolution,  representing  tlie  dis- 
tressed eonditicm  of  those  of  the  lower  orders  who  depended 
on  a«;riculture,  had  predicted  that,  unless  their  situation  could 
l)e  iM'ttered,  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  restrain  them  from  out- 
rages, and  violations  of  the  public  peace."* 

1  Sec  Annual  ReyUtcr,  p.  149,  ISTO. 
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"The  harvest  was  scarcely  over  when  these  anticipations 
were  realised."  The  disturbances  began  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  spread  first  into  tire  neighbouring  counties,  then 
over  nearly  half  of  England.  "Night  after  night  conflagra- 
tions were  lighted  up  by  bands  of  incendiaries;  corn-stacks, 
barns,  farm-buildings,  and  live-stock  were  consumed;  and 
threshing-machines  were  destroyed;  bolder  bands  attacked 
mills,  and  demolished  the  machinery,  and  levied  money."  A 
few  meetings  of  the  half-starved  and  starving  labourers  were 
held;  but  ignorant  and  helpless  as  they  were,  it  was  to  vio- 
lence they  had  recourse.  Thus,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
the  public  mind  in  all  classes  of  society  was  deeply  agitated. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  2(5th  of  October;  it  was 
formally  opened  by  the  King  on  the  2d  of  November;  and  the 
very  same  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prime  Minister, 
made  an  emphatic  pronouncement  against  reform. 

He  said :  "  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  declare  unequivocally  what 
are  my  sentiments  upon  it.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
country  possesses  at  the  present  moment  a  Legislature  which 
answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  Legislature  ever  has  answered  in  any 
country  whatever.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  system  of  representation  possess  the  full  and 
entire  confidence  of  the  country — deservedly  possess  that  con- 
fidence— and  the  discussions  in  the  Legislature  have  a  very 
great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
representation  of  the  people  at  present  contains  a  large  body 
of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  landed  inter- 
ests have  a  preponderating  influence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  am  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of 
the  description  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord  (a  reform 
measure).  I  am  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  this  nature,  but  I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  others."  ^ 

The  Times  commenting,  a  short  time  after,  on  this  speech 
wrote:  "The  declaration  (of  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  against 
all  reform,  formidable  enough  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  rendered 

1  Parliamentary  Debates,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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yet  more  ominous  by  the  apprehension  that  it  was  meant  to 
cover  also  all  other  abuses  and  extravagances,  and  to  protect 
the  yet  smoking  remains  of  that  system  by  which  the  nation 
has  so  severely  suffered  in  its  social  comforts  and  enjoyments."  * 

Despair  would  have  settled  down  on  the  country  had  it  not 
been  at  once  perceived  that  this  vehement  declaration  of  the 
Prime  Minister  had  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Government.  On 
the  15th  of  November  the  Government  was  defeated  on  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  "Civil  List,"  and  immediately  resigned. 
Lord  Grey,  the  veteran  reformer,  was  sent  for  by  the  King, 
and  on  the  23d  received  the  Seals  as  Prime  Minister. 

"The  new  Government  will  find  plenty  to  occupy  their 
most  serious  thoughts,  and  employ  their  best  talents,"  wrote 
Greville  on  the  21st  November;  "the  state  of  the  country  is 
dreadful;  every  post  brings  fresh  accounts  of  conflagrations, 
destruction  of  machinery,  association  of  labourers,  and  com- 
pulsory rise  of  wages.  Cobbett  and  Carlile  write  and  harangue 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are  already  set  in 
motion  and  excited  by  all  the  events  which  have  happened 
abroad  ;  "  and  on  the  28th  he  wrote :  "  There  has  been  nothing 
new  within  these  three  days,  but  the  alarm  is  still  very  great, 
and  the  general  agitation  which  pervades  men's  minds  unlike 
what  I  have  ever  seen.  Reform,  economy,  echoed  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  doubts,  the  hopes,  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  anything  to  lose,  the  uncertainty  of  everybody's  future 
condition,  the  immense  interests  at  stake,  the  magnitude  and 
imminence  of  the  danger,  all  contribute  to  produce  a  nervous 
excitement  which  extends  to  all  classes,  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual." * 

On  assuming  office  Lord  Grey  at  once  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform  would  be  taken  up  by  the  new 
Government. 

"No  sooner,"  says  Place,  "was  the  declaration  of  Lord  Grey 
made  than  it  was  considered  as  the  declaration  of  Ministers, 
and  there  was  a  simultaneous  movement,  not  only  of  the  Eolit- 
ieal  Associations,  but  of  the  reformers  all  over  the  kingdom, 
as  if  tliere  had  l)een  mutual  communication  among  them,  and 
mutual  agreement  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  for  the  same 
purpose,  although  there  was  no  such  communication,  no  agree- 

1  The  Times,  16th  November  1830.       *  QrevUle'a  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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ment  to  do  anything.  There  was  a  persuasion  that  Ministers 
ought  to  be  kept  up  to  their  promises,  vague  as  they  were,  and 
pushed  on  as  far  beyond  them  as  possible,  and  made  as  much 
as  possible  dependent  on  the  people."  ^ 

The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  of  27th  November,  pointed 
out  what  meetings  and  associations,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
the  Platform,  under  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time, 
might  do  to  bring  about  the  realisation  of  reform:  "Beyond 
all  doubt  the  necessity  for  a  reform  of  Parliament  is  the  main 
and  prime  necessity  under  which  this  country  labours.  It  is 
a  long  while  since  this  truth  was  discovered  and  displayed 
energetically  in  speech  and  writing  by  intelligent  men  through- 
out the  Empire,  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the  people  began 
to  entertain  hopes  of  acting  successfully  on  that  knowledge, 
because  facility  of  communication  through  the  Press,  and  that 
of  co-operation  by  means  of  meetings  and  societies,  had  not  yet 
been  so  far  matured  as  to  teach  the  people  that  they  need  but 
unite  to  be  irresistible.  The  present  Parliament  was  elected 
by  a  nation  bent  resolutely  on  reform  of  Parliament." 

The  country  was  not,  however,  going  to  be  content  with 
action  at  election  time,  but  determined  to  persevere  in  making 
its  voice  heard,  and  to  keep  up  pressure  on  the  representatives. 

"The  systematic  way,"  says  Place,  "in  which  the  people 
proceeded,  their  steady  perseverance,  their  activity  and  skill 
astounded  the  enemies  of  reform.  Meetings  of  almost  every 
description  of  persons  were  held  in  cities,  towns,  and  parishes; 
by  journeymen  tradesmen  in  their  clubs,  and  by  common 
workmen  who  had  no  trade  clubs  or  associations  of  any  kind. 
Meetings  of  these  people  were  held  in  all  the  great  towns,  and 
speeches  were  made  at  them ;  the  manner  of  the  speakers,  and 
the  matter  of  their  speeches  were  very  generally  superior  to 
those  which  could  have  been  made  even  a  few  years  ago  by 
their  employers.  So  numerous  were  the  meetings  which 
passed  resolutions  urging  Lord  Grey  on,  and  pledging  them- 
selves in  every  way  to  support  him,  that  the  morning  news- 
pajMjrs  were  compelled  over  and  over  again  to  declare  their 
utter  inability,  not  only  to  give  accounts  of  the  proceedings, 
but  even  in  any  way  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of  an 
immense  number  of  them."  * 

>  Place,  MSS.,  27,789,  p.  2(M.  ^  /;>/</.  pp.  252,  253. 
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All  through  the  winter,  while  unfortunate  half-starved 
j)easant8,  driven  to  desperation  by  poverty  and  want,  were 
having  recourse  to  violence  and  crime,  instead  of  appealing 
through  the  Platform  for  helj),  and  whilst  the  law  was  doom- 
ing these  wretched  victims  to  the  scaifold  and  the  convict 
ship,  the  more  intelligent  classes  were  giving  expression 
through  the  Platform  to  their  views  as  to  the  real  source  of  all 
the  evils  that  afflicted  the  country.  Scotland  too  was  making 
herself  heard  on  behalf  of  Parliamentary  reform.  Meetings 
were  held  at  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Kirkcaldy,  and  numerous 
other  places,  and  resolutions  passed  demanding  an  extension 
of  the  franchise.  Conscious,  as  it  were,  that  the  Platform  was 
the  only  power  that  could  carry  the  measure.  The  Times  did 
its  best  to  incite  the  people  to  have  recourse  to  it.* 

"We  trust  there  is  not  a  county,  to\^Ti,  or  village  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  will  not  meet  and  petition  for  a  reform 
in  Parliament."  Soon,  "the  nation  was  meeting  everywhere.'' 
Meetings  were  held  in  Cambridgeshire,  Berkshire,  Middlesex, 
Lincolnshire,  Kent,  Northumberland,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Norwich,  Reading,  and  a  host  of  other  places.  The  more 
formidable  kind  of  meetings — those  organised  ones  of  the 
Political  Unions — were  increasing  in  frequency  also.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Birmingham  on  the  13th  of  December  18.*W — a 
town's  meeting  in  support  of  the  Ministry.  Attwood  was  at 
it  and  spoke.  He  said:  "It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  Political  Unions  are  spreading  every  where — from 
Devonshire  to  Caithness  they  are  studded  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  extremities  of  Fifeshire  and  Forfar,  for 
instance,  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  in  Sheffield,  Norwich,  Coventry,  and  many  other 
j)laces,  they  have  taken  deej)  root,  and  I  trust  they  will 
flourish  for  the  benefit  of  the  people."  Resolutions  were 
passed  tlianking  the  King  for  dismissing  the  Wellington 
Administration,  and  calling  \\\yoTi  the  people  to  sup^xirt  their 
patriot  King  and  the  new  ^Ministers. 

**This  wtus  a  stimulating  meeting,"  remarks  Place;  "and 
the  lUrmingham  Union  l)eing  now  acknowledged  as  the  leading 
voluntary  political  association,  it  produced  the  intended  effect, 
and  its  ])n)(M*edings  were  ailo])ted  at  an  immense  number  of 
public  meetings.''  ■* 

I  Soe  Tfke  Times,  Ist  December  18:10.  «  Place,  MS8.,  27,789,  p.  211. 
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On  the  20th  December  Parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  3d 
February  1831,  and  during  all  that  time  the  country  kept  the 
agitation  vigorously  going. 

On  the  3d  February  1831  The  Times  wrote :  "  The  reform 
meetings  throughout  England  begin  to  be  almost  too  numerous 
for  us  to  notice.  Two  features  are  common  to  most  of  them 
— lirst,  an  expression  that  the  meetings  will  be  accepted  by 
Ministers  as  a  support  and  encouragement;  second,  there  runs 
throughout  their  proceedings  an  evident  persuasion  that  a  full 
and  uncompromising  reform  of  Parliament  offers  the  sole 
security  which  can  be  devised  against  some  dreadful  con- 
vulsion." 

One  county,  Cornwall,  met  a  slight  rebuff  from  its  High 
Sheriff,  who  was  requisitioned  to  convene  a  meeting.  His 
reply  is  illustrative  of  the  ideas  prevailing  even  then  among 
some  as  to  the  Platform.  He  wrote :  "  That  he  doubted  the 
prudence  of  the  assembly  of  large  masses  of  people  at  a  time 
of  public  excitement  like  the  present;  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  only  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  reform,  as  it 
contained  all  the  discretion  and  temper  of  the  country."  The 
meeting  was,  nevertheless,  held  and  reform  petitioned  for. 

Place,  referring  to  the  agitation  in  January  and  February 
1831,  says:  "The  business,  for  such  the  people  really  made 
it,  was  immense,  and  was  carried  on  as  systematically  as  it 
could  have  been,  had  there  been  an  arrangement  made  for  the 
whole  of  it;  yet  there  was  not  even  the  smallest  communica- 
tion between  places  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  each  portion 
of  the  people  appeared  to  understand  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  ea^h  did  its  part  as  if  it  were  an  arranged  part  of  one 
great  whole."  ^ 

The  short  recess  gave  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  time  to 
frame  their  scheme  of  reform.  Brougham,  in  his  Memoirs, 
says :  *  "  The  state  of  the  reform  question  was  now  so  entirely 
different  from  what  it  had  been  in  former  times,  that  the 
prineij)les  were  wholly  different  from  those  wliich  guided  the 
rational  and  considerate  reformers  thirty  or  even  twenty  years 
before.  In  those  days  there  had  been  a  complete  schism  in 
the  reform  party."     Now,  however,  as  he  proceeded  to  i)oint 

I  Place,  MSS.,  27,789,  p.  251. 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Ix/rd  Brougham,  by  himself,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 
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out,  in  the  iir^i^cncy  of  tlu*  general  necessity  for  some  n»foriii, 
differences  were  being  sunk,  and  the  Cabinet  were  happily 
able  to  frame  a  measure  on  which  all  were  agreed.* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  which  i)ermittt»d  the  publication 
of  the  c()rresi>ondence  which  juissed  l)etween  the  King  and  his 
Prime  Minister,  during  the  acute  struggle  now  being  entered 
on,  we  have  the  means  of  tracing,  in  the  innermost  councils  of 
the  State,  the  (»ffect  of  (»verv  move  made  bvthe  Platform ;  and 
the  comments  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Prime  Minist<*r,  on  the 
])assing  events,  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  and  ditlicult  probltMus  and  occurrences  of  the  time. 

Only  ()n<*  letter  of  L<ml  (irey's,  previous  to  the  intnHluc- 
tion  of  the  Reform  Hill  into  the  House  of  Comm<ms,  net»d  be 
referred  to.  On  the  15th  January  18.'U  he  wrote  to  Sir 
HerlM»rt  Tayh)r,  the  King's  Private  Secretary:  "I  am  myself 
convinc<*(l  that  jmblic^  opinion  is  so  strongly  directed  to  this 
(pi«'stion,  and  so  general,  that  it  cannot  Ik*  r<»sisted  without 
the  great<*st  danger  of  h'aving  the  (Jovernment  in  a  situatitm 
in  which  it  would  Ih»  dej)rived  of  all  authority  and  strength. 
.  .  .  An  attempt  to  postpone  it  would  \)0  fat;il  U)  the  charac- 
ter of  the  (Jovernment,  and  would  h»ad  to  its  dissolutitm  under 
circumstances  still  more  disastrous  than  those  which  would 
follow  such  a  result  if  his  Majesty  withheld  his  assent  from 
the  measure  which  mav  Ih»  submitUMl  to  him  bv  his  Ministers."* 

Karly  in  February  there  is  a  letter  from  the  King,  giving 
his  views  on  the  j)rop(>sal  of  his  Ministers  as  reganls  rt»form: 
"(in»at  stress, *'  he  says,  **  is  laid  uikui  the  general  opinion  of 
the  |MM>pl»»,  as  lM*ing  in  favour  of  an  extensive  reform;  but  his 
Majesty  very  nnuh  doubts  whether  there  l>e  sufficient  ground 

*  Th«T««  is  :i  curious  airnM'iiu'iit  <»f  oitinion  iM'twct'ii  Franciii  Plaoe  and  The 
Qimrtt  rl;/  H*  ri,  »r  ;is  to  tlu'  ri'XMui  of  tlu'  \Vhij;  loadcni  8<»  Hiuldi'iily  takiii;;  up 
tlH»  r«*foriii  «|U«'stioii. 

\*\'M'v  H;4y« :  "  Fi-ar  works  woiult-rs.  It  was  foar.  KhfH»r  fear,  which  at  leufctl^ 
liHliii'tHl  the  \Vlii;;s  to  make  tin*  sarrifi<'4S  tlicy  did,  and  t4>  take,  to  the  ext«fDt 
th»'y  did,  part  uitli  the  |m-o|iIi«    '— ria««-,  MSS..  LT.TKH,  p.  :«i»l. 

And  Thr  Qii'irt.rht  H»  i  i,  ir  w  roii- (ls;;i.  vol.  xliv.  p.  riUl) :  **  What  cmn  be 
th<*  iiioti\t>  of  ail  tlifN«'  sudden  corivi-rsions  t<i  the  cauHe  of  Parliamentary 
reform?  The  an^Wfr  is  >hort  enoti::h.  and  must  Ik*  on  the  li|M  of  I'Very  onr 
who  is  not  afraid  to  l«Hik  at  th<>  truth.  It  is  the  dn*;ul  of  %thti*irnl  ?*»r*f\ 
The  exi'tits  of  tin-  thn-e  days  of  ,Iuly  at  Taris  have  Kiven  f<»r  a  time,  to  |Ht|»i|. 
lar  insnrr«*«*ti«in,  a  predouiinah<-f>  of  rharaeter  sueh  as  it  pndiahly  never  po*- 
Mt>«H«*«I  iM'fore  at  an>  |NTi«Ml  of  the  history  of  mankind." 

5*  f'f»rr»  */»"»««/»/•' #  ft>ftrt>ii   Willunn  IV.  tin*i  Lnni  Ureu,  v*d.  i.  p.  GA. 
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for  this  conclusion.  He  cannot  consider  public  meetings  as 
a  just  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  objects 
of  those  meetings  have,  in  general,  been  the  promotion  of 
discontent  and  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace."  ^  Upon 
mature  consideration,  however,  he  gave  his  full  assent  to  the 
ministerial  proposals. 

The  public  meetings  which  the  King  could  not  consider  a 
just  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  expressing 
themselves  pretty  plainly.  Turn  to  some  of  the  Petitions 
decided  on  by  a  popular  meeting  at  this  time,  and  we  get  there 
a  very  clear  idea  of  what  the  Platform  was  saying,  for  its 
teaching  was  but  an  enlargement  of,  a  dissertation  on,  a  com- 
mendation of,  tlie  prayers  of  tliese  Petitions.  Look  at  the 
Petition  from  a  meeting  at  Norwich. 

"  Where  distress  is  of  a  public  nature,  and  can  be  traced  to 
legislative  causes,  men  begin  to  lose  their  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  are  ready  to  encounter  dangers  the  most  appalling  in 
opposition  to  them.  .  .  .  That  the  distress  has  been  caused 
by  an  overwhelming  weight  of  taxation,  paitly  for  the  payment 
of  an  enormous  public  debt,  partly  for  the  maintenance  of 
innumerable  pensions,  and  sinecure  offices,  and  inordinately 
overpaid  or  unnecessary  establishments — military,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical.  That  measures  reforming  these  and  other  evils 
can  only  be  safely  carried  into  effect  by  a  Parliament  enjoying 
the  full  confidence  of  the  people  and  elected  by  them." 

Look  at  another  Petition  from  Worcestershire  in  January 
1831. 

"  That  your  honourable  House,  instead  of  representing  the 
opinions,  feelings,  and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,"  etc.,  "has,  by  a  series  of  acts,  commenced,  forwarded, 
and  upheld  a  monstrous  expenditure  of  public  money,  which 
has  mainly  tended  to  enrich  and  increase  the  influence  of  a 
corrupt  boroughmongering  aristocracy. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  of  opinion  that  this  hitherto  wanton 
and  profligate  expenditure  of  public  money,  this  overwhelming 
system  of  taxation,  are  not  only  rapidly  impoverishing,  degrad- 
ing, and  sinking  the  middle  classes  and  working  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  into  one  general  mass  of  misery  and  ruin, 

'  Correspondence  between  William  IV.  and  Lord  Orey,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  4th 
February. 
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but  producing  also  the  greatest  discontents  throughout  the 
whole  community,"  and  the  petitioners  very  naturally 
prayed  for  a  radical  Reform  Bill. 

The  Animal  Register  of  this  year  gave  a  summary  of  the 
statements  in  the  Petitions  adopted  at  this  period,  but  at  the 
same  time  used  the  occasion  for  a  criticism  on,  or  almost  con- 
demnation of,  the  Platform.  That  criticism  has  been  so  often 
since  rei)eated  that  it  is  as  well  to  refer  to  it  here  as  in  any 
other  place. ^  '* Meetings,"  said  the  writer,  "were  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — in  counties,  in  towns,  and  in  parishes 
— for  the  purposes  of  getting  up  Petitions,  which  were  at  once 
to  be  the  result  and  the  support  of  the  declared  intentions  of 
the  Government.  Such  expressions  of  opinion  are  at  all  times 
easily  obtained;  and,  in  reference  to  such  a  topic,  they  bear  on 
the  solution  of  the  question  only  in  so  far  as  they  prove  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  an  unsatisfied  desire  in  masses  of 
the  population,  in  regard  to  their  political  condition.  .   .   . 

"The  degrees,  by  which  the  power  of  the  popular  body 
might  be  increased,  were  infinite;  and  the  question  how  far 
its  increase  was  fitting  and  safe,  or  how  far  necessary  to  secure 
the  objects  of  good  government,  was  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  sound  reason — not  by  the  mere  fact  that  certain  bodies  of 
men  desired  i)oliticiil  power.  The  Petitions,  however,  whicli 
were  now  industriously  manufactured  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  were  almost  uniformly  found  wanting  in  this,  the 
only  intelligible  question  that  could  arise.  Thus  one  set  of 
l)etitioners  prayed  for  'the  equalisation  and  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage' ;  but  whether  they  meant  such  an  extension 
and  equalisation  as  would  convert  the  government  into  a 
democracy,  or  some  more  modified  degree  of  change,  they 
either  did  not  know,  or  were  afraid  to  declare.  Others 
announced  that  'for  the  sake  of  everything  that  is  truly 
valuable  in  society,  a  real,  substantial,  and  effectual  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  is  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary ' ;  but  wliat  would  amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peti- 
tioners, to  a  real,  substantial,  and  effectual  reform,  and  whether 
a  reform,  meriting,  in  their  eyes,  the  honour  of  these  epithet**, 
would  not  be  inconsistent  witli  the  permanent  and  useful 
existence  of  the  otlior  branches  of  the  Constitution,  was  left 

»  Annual  Register,  p.  2,  ISTU. 
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to  conjecture.  When  the  petitioners  departed  from  these 
unmeaning  generalities,  the  demands  which  they  put  forward 
were — the  annihilation  of  all  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
aristocracy  in  returning  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  the  extension  and 
equalisation  of  the  elective  franchise;  but  how  it  was  to  be 
extended  was  left  untold,  except  in  those  Petitions  which 
demanded  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  universal.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  Petitions  further  set  forth  that  no 
measure  of  reform,  however  radical  might  be  the  changes 
which  it  would  introduce,  would  prove  an  effectual  remedy, 
unless  it  provided  that  all  votes  in  future  should  be  given  by 
ballot." 

Such  criticism  displays  the  antipathy  existing  then  to  the 
Platform.  It  was  ridiculous  to  expect  the  Platform  to  draft  a 
Reform  Bill,  yet  this  is  what  the  writer  seemed  to  expect.^ 
The  Platform,  at  that  stage  of  its  existence,  discharged  its 
functions  in  confining  itself  to  a  simple  demand  for  reform; 
and  it  discharged  it  very  efficiently.  Through  it  the  millions 
of  voices  calling  for  reform  made  themselves  heard  within  the 
portals  of  the  Legislature,  and,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  meetings  were  being  held, 
and  Petitions  adopted,  for  reform. 

At  last  Lord  Grey's  Government  gave  to  the  country  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  On  the  1st  of  March  1831  the 
keenly  expected  measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Bill  was  far  more  sweeping  in  its  character 
than  even  the  most  sanguine  reformers  had  anticipated.  At 
one  stroke  most  of  the  rotten  boroughs  were  to  be  obliterated. 
It  proposed  the  total  disfranchisement  of  all  boroughs  which 
liad  less  than  2000  inhabitants  at  the  date  of  the  last  census. 
Of  such  l)oroughs  there  were  60,  returning  119  members.  It 
proposed  the  semi-disfranchisement — that  is  to  say,  the  taking 
away  of  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  boroughs  with  less 
than  4000  inhabitants;  of  these  there  were  46;  and  the  semi- 
disfranchisement  of  Weymouth,  which  returned  four  members 

^  From  the  6th  of  Novemlxjr  1830,  when  Parliament  met,  iip  to  the  4th  of 
March  1831 — the  period  at  which  the  reform  proposal  was  fairly  before  the 
country — 645  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  reform, 
280  for  the  ballot,  182  for  short  Parliaments. 
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— 1G8  seats  were  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grovern- 
ment;  but  as  the  Bill  proposed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  reduced  in  number,  from  658  to  59G  members,  only 
106  seats  were  actually  left  for  distribution  among  new  con- 
stituencies, or  for  additions  to  existing  ones. 

It  was  proposed  to  give  five  additional  seats  to  Scotland, 
and  three  to  Ireland,  and  one  to  Wales;  that  each  of  seven 
large  towns  should  send  two  members,  and  twenty  other  towns 
one  member  each.  London  was  to  have  eight  members  more, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  add  fifty-five  members  to  English 
counties.  So  much  for  the  seats.  As  regarded  the  franchise, 
it  was  to  be  extended  to  £50  leaseholders,  and  £10  copy- 
holders in  counties,  and  to  £10  householders  in  boroughs. 
The  poll  was  to  be  taken  in  two  days;  and  instead  of  one 
polling  place  in  each  county  there  were  to  be  several. 

The  Bill  was  received  with  universal  joy  by  all  classes  of 
reformers;  the  general  enthusiasm  was  "utterly  indescribable" 
— bells  ringing,  flags  flying,  illuminations,  every  symptom  of 
rejoicing. 

The  Platform  came  at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
and  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  expression  of  approval 
throughout  the  country.  "The  whole  nation  is  in  movement 
for  the  sake  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  pass  the  Bill.  Every 
parish  throughout  the  metropolis,  every  district  throughout 
the  kingdom,  is  in  motion." 

The  Birmingham  Political  Union  at  once  took  measures  for 
supporting  the  Ministers,  and  on  7th  March  a  meeting  of 
15,0(X)  persons  was  held,  at  the  Repository,  for  the  purpose. 
Attwood  was  in  the  chair.  He  said  that  the  Government  pro- 
posal was  not  all  that  he  could  wish,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  to  su])i)ort  it  in  its  entirety  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
alienating  many  of  the  middle  class  by  bringing  forward  a 
more  radical  measure.  He  declared  his  conviction,  that  it 
was  admirably  calculated  to  restore  the  liberty  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  iK»oi)le.* 

It  is  interesting  finding  the  Press  again  urging  the  people 
to  Platform  action.  On  the  10th  March  The  Times  wrote: 
"Lot  every  meeting  throughout  the  kingdom  adopt  resolu- 
tions, the  strongest  that  language  can  convey,  in  favour  of  the 

1  Life  of  Thomas  Attwood,  p.  167. 
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Bill  ill  all  its  parts.     Let  this  be  done  instantly;  let  it  be 
done  unanimously. "  ^ 

Other  portions  of  the  Press  took  up  the  same  line.  "  While 
the  contest  is  pending,"  wrote  one  provincial  paper,  "the  peo- 
ple ought  to  come  forward  in  numbers  outnumbering  all 
former  public  assemblages,  in  zeal  outdoing  all  former  enthusi- 
asm, in  perseverance  exceeding  all  former  determination." 

The  people  needed  little  incitement.  Deep  determination 
had  taken  possession  of  them,  and  in  counties,  cities,  towns, 
and  parishes  they  were  giving  expression  from  the  Platform 
to  their  desires.  Even  Cornwall,  from  which  twenty  seats 
were  to  be  taken,  joined  in  the  choinis  for  the  Bill.  "The 
people  have  almost  exceeded  our  hopes,"  wrote  The  Times, 
"  They  have  far  outstripped  our  utmost  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  their  still  increasing  ardour  in  the  cause  of  reform,  so  far 
as  those  efforts  might  have  aimed  at  presenting  to  our  readers 
even  a  faint  outline  of  what  is  taking  place  every  hour  of  each 
succeeding  day  at  meetings  held  throughout  every  county  in 
England,  and  attended  by  numbers,  wealth,  intelligence,  high 
reputation,  and  consequent  moral  power,  such  as  never  before 
were  seen,  or  imagined,  in  connection  with  any  political  ques- 
tion at  the  most  animated  period  of  English  history."  * 

Place  has  given  a  short  but  pointed  explanation  of  the  sup- 
lK)rt  which  was  given  to  the  Bill  by  the  people  who  derived 
no  immediate  benefit  from  it.  He  said :  "  The  people  have  to 
a  great  extent  been  taught,  as  well  by  circumstances  and  ex- 
amples as  by  precepts,  that  the  nearer  the  institutions  of  the 
nations  approach  towards  self-government,  the  better  they 
must  be  for  the  people.  On  this  occasion  they  saw  that  the 
Bill  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  step  towards  im- 
proving the  government  of  the  country,  and  they  took  it  with 
firmness  and  alacrity.  Their  proceedings  were  those  which 
alone  could  induce  the  corrupt  House  of  Commons  to  carry 
the  Bill,  and  were  therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease,  the  best  they  could  adopt."* 

"The  excitement  is  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw,"  wrote 
Greville  on  the  5th  March.  On  the  7th  he  wrote:  "Nothing 
talked  of,  thought  of,  dreamt  of,  but  reform." 

1  See  The  Times,  lOth  March  1831.  a  Ibid.  15th  March  1831. 

«  Place,  MSS..  p.  282. 
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On  the  11th  March  there  is  another  interesting  entry  in 
his  Memoirs:^  "It  is  curious  to  see  the  change  of  opinion 
as  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  other  day  nobody  would 
hear  of  the  possibility  of  it,  now  everybody  is  beginning  to 
think  it  will  be  carried.  The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  have 
been  very  bad,  for  they  ought  to  have  come  to  a  division 
immediately,  when,  I  think,  Government  would  have  been 
beaten;  but  it  was  pretty  certain  that  if  they  gave  time  to  the 
country  to  declare  itself,  the  meetings  and  addresses  would  fix 
the  wavering  and  decide  the  doubtful.  There  certainly  never 
was  any  tiling  like  the  unanimity  which  pervades  the  country 
on  the  subject;  and  thougli  I  do  not  think  they  will  break  out 
into  rel)ellion  if  it  is  lost,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
feeling  for  it  (kept  alive  as  it  will  be  by  every  sort  of  excite- 
ment) must  prevail."  And  on  the  20th  of  March  he  wrote: 
"Reform  the  people  will  have,  and  no  human  power,  moral 
or  i)hysical,  can  now  arrest  its  (the  Bill's)  career." 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  soon  came  on,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  at  three  o'clock,  the  House 
divided,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  "  in  the  fullest  House  that  ever  was  known," — 3<)3  having 
voted  for  it  and  302  against  it;  and  this  though,  according  to 
Lord  Grey,  "  the  activity,  the  intrigue,  the  falsehood  that  was 
used  to  influence  votes  (against  the  Government)  is  not  to  be 
described."* 

How  tremendous  must  have  been  the  pressure  of  outside 
oi)inion  on  meml)ers  of  Parliament  when  such  a  result  could 
be  obtained  in  the  unreformed  Parliament. 

Already,  while  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  it  had  become 
ap])arent  to  the  Government,  at  least,  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  new  election  before  the  opposition  to  it  was  overcome. 

Tlie  dav  before  the  division  on  the  second  reading  Lord 
(irey  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Taylor  (22d  March  1831):  "We  did  not 
cause  the  excitenunt  about  reform.  We  foimd  it  in  full 
vigour  when  we  came  into  office.  .  .  .  The  excitement  which 
now  exists  is  directed  to  what  is,  I  think,  a  safe  and  legitimate 
object.  In  tlie  event  of  a  dissolution,  it  would  act  in  supjwrt 
of  tlie  King  and  (Government.     If  a  contrary  direction  is  given 

1  OreviHe,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

2  (Jorrespondcncii  of  William  IV.  and  Earl  Grey,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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to  it,  you  probably  will  see  associations  all  over  the  country; 
and  when  once  they  have  felt  their  power,  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  question  will  show  the  consequences  that  may  be 
expected. "  * 

And  the  same  day  Sir  H.  Taylor  wrote  to  Lord  Grey:  "His 
Majesty  has  considered  the  period  of  general  election  to  have 
been,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  period  of 
disorder,  of  general  relaxation,  and  more  or  less  of  outrage; 
and  he  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  fear  that,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  disturbances  and  lawless  suits  which 
prevailed  some  months  ago,  the  illegal  combinations  which 
are  still  in  existence,  though  not  at  present  in  active  opera- 
tion, those  disorders  which  attend  a  general, election  would  be 
carried  to  extremes,  without  reference  even  to  any  extraordi- 
nary excitement  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
reform  and  its  failure.  His  Majesty  has  not  concealed  his 
apprehension  of  associations  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  for- 
ward the  measure,  although  there  should  not  be  a  dissolution; 
but  he  has  not  considered  that  they  would  endanger  the  tran- 
quillity and  the  security  of  the  country  in  the  same  degree  as 
large  assemblages  of  the  lower  orders,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  which  would  be  held 
under  sanction  of  the  law."  ^ 

The  following  day  again  some  interesting  correspondence 
took  place. 

Lord  Grey  wrote  to  the  King's  private  secretary:  "The  ex- 
tent of  the  public  feeling  as  to  the  measure  that  has  been  pro- 
jwsed  will  be  differently  estimated  by  different  persons.  But 
I  believe  there  never  was  a  sentiment  so  general,  or  rather  so 
nearly  universal,  as  that  which  now  prevails.  Let  any  im- 
partial person  look  at  the  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  number  and  description  of  the  persons  attending  them, 
and  the  unanimity  of  their  decisions,  to  which  scarcely,  in 
any  instance,  an  opposition  has  been  attempted;  and  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  opinion  he  must  form."  * 

Sir  H.  Taylor  replied  to  Lord  Grey,  24th  March:  "With 
regard  to  the  meetings  that  take  place,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  those  who  attend  them  express  the  oi)inions  of  the 

1  Correspondence  of  William  IV,  and  Earl  Qrey^  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

2  Ibid.  p.  189.  «  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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most  respectable  or  most  influential  portion  of  the  community. 
They  are  almost  invariably  the  advocates  and  supporters  of 
the  object  for  which  they  are  called  together;  and,  upon  a 
popular  occasion,  the  great  majority  are  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  The  opponents,  those  who  know  that  they  will  not  be 
suffered  to  raise  their  voices,  seldom  attend,  and  unanimity  is 
thus  placed  beyond  the  power  of  dispute."  ^ 

The  small  majority  by  which  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
had  been  carried  made  it  at  once  apparent  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  carrying  the  Bill  through  Committee,  to  say  noth- 
ing as  yet  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  this  narrow  division,  so 
far  from  causing  the  Platform  to  slacken  in  its  work,  only  gave 
it  additional  energy.  "County  meetings  go  on,  parochial 
meetings  go  on,  the  zeal  increases  everywhere."^ 

On  the  14th  April  Greville  '  wrote :  "  Though  the  opinion  of 
the  country  is  universally  in  its  (the  Bill's)  favour,  people 
are  beginning  to  think  that  it  may  be  rejected  without  any 
apprehension  of  such  dreadful  consequences  ensuing  as  have 
been  predicted."  Less  than  a  week  later  the  Tories  deter- 
mined to  run  the  risk,  and  on  the  19th  April  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  separate  resolution  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  Bill,  the  Ministers  were  defeated,  and  the  Bill  was  lost. 
The  Government  took  instantaneous  action,  the  King  himself 
helping. 

"Parliament  was  prorogued,"  says  Jeffrey,  "on  the  22d 
April,  after  a  scene  of  bellowing  and  roaring  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  on  the  part  of  the  atlversary  in  both  Houses,  which  it 
was  almost  frightful  to  look  at ;  "  and  the  next  day  it  was  dis- 
solved. The  day  after  that  the  King,  evidently  overwhelmed 
with  anxiety  and  work,  wrote:  "The  times  are  awful."* 

Never,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  had  so  momentous  a 
crisis  arisen,  never  were  great  exertions  by  the  people  so  im- 
peratively required.  The  goal  long  striven  for  was  at  last  in 
view,  there  before  them,  only  one  great  effort  more,  and  it 
would  be  reached;  and  they  gathered  their  strength  for  a  final 
rush.     A  Reform  Bill  had  been  actually  proposed,  triumphed 

1  Correifpondenre  of  WiUiam  IV.  and  Earl  Greij,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

2  The  Times,  2()th  Mart-h  18;U. 

■  Greville,  yfcmoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

*  Correspondence  of  William  IV,  ayid  Earl  Grcy^  vol.  I.  p.  245. 
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even  for  a  moment,  and  had  then  been  defeated — so  far  had 
they  got,  farther  than  ever  before,  and  now  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  it  rested  with  themselves  whether  the  Bill 
should  ultimately  be  carried  to  a  triumph. 

The  King's  speech  had  put  the  issue  clearly  enough  to  the 
country,  but  indeed  all  men  could  understand  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  recorded  that  the  Minister  who  was  practically  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  a  public 
speech  outside  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  to  act  as  an 
election  cry.  It  is  the  first  instance  I  have  been  able  to  find 
of  what  has  since  become  a  recognised  practice — namely,  of  a 
leading  Minister  making  a  speech  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  which  gives  the  cue  to  his  party  in  the  country. 

On  the  25th  April  a  meeting  was  held  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
friends  (brother  of  Lord  Brougham),  who  was  standing  for 
South wark.  Lord  J.  Russell  spoke  at  it  in  favour  of 
Brougham.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said:  "On  this 
occasion  the  electors  had  more  than  a  common  duty  to  per- 
form, for  they  were  called  on  not  merely  to  select  men,  the 
best  fitted  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests,  but  to  answer 
by  their  conduct  this  question  put  to  the  electors  of  the 
Empire  by  his  Majesty  in  dissolving  Parliament,  *Do  you 
approve,  ay  or  no,  of  the  principle  of  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation? ' " 

And  now  that  Parliament  was  actually  dissolved,  and  the 
issue  put  shortly  and  clearly  before  the  country,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  burst  forth  the  articulate  voice 
of  the  people.  Tlieir  voices,  and  the  voices  of  their  leaders, 
rang  from  the  platform,  now  suddenly  raised  into  a  mighty 
political  engine.  From  thousands  of  platforms  rang  the  ques- 
tion, *  Reform,  ay  or  no,'  with  all  the  additional  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  varied  talents  or  tastes  of  the  speakers 
could  adorn  it.  Not  only  on  one  day  either  was  it  reiterated, 
but  day  after  day,  as  the  contests  prolonged  themselves  into 
weeks.  And  from  thousands  of  meetings  speaking  by  the 
Platform  came  back  the  reply,  *The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill.' 

Nor  were  the  electors  now,  as  heretofore,  the  only  persons 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  Outside  them,  standing  on  the 
threshold   of  the   Constitution,   were   great  numbers  of  the 
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people  waiting  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Empire,* — ^the 
inhabitants  of  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  North  and  other  places, 
where  lay  so  much  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  England, 
and  who  at  last  were  to  be  enfranchised,  and  to  become  part 
participators  in  their  own  government;  and  outside  them 
again  the  still  larger  masses,  who  even  yet  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  citizenship,  but  who  felt  that  in  helping  their 
comrades,  they  were  helping  themselves  forward  too. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  electors,  and  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  their  votes  were  recorded  for  reform  candidates, 
in  defiance  of  intimidation,  in  scorn  of  bribery,  and  at  the 
risk  of  persecution  and  loss ;  but  "  great  emergencies  lift  men's 
minds  above  ordinary  considerations,  and  carry  them  on  to 
exalted  acts  of  heroism,"  and  with  many  electors  it  was  little 
short  of  heroism  to  vote  for  reform. 

Dover  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  van,  by  setting  the 
first  example  to  England  of  a  constituency  returning  two  re- 
formers; London  city  sent  four  reformers;  and  Middlesex, 
ever  true  to  the  Liberal  cause,  sent  two— all  she  could. 

In  Somersetshire,  on  the  day  of  the  election,  about  five 
o'clock  of  the  morning,  a  numerous  body  of  electors  and  others 
assembled.  By  the  time  they  reached  Wells,  the  county 
town,  their  numl)ers  amounted  to  some  15,000  or  20,000. 
Candidates  were  proposed — reformers  and  anti-reformers;  the 
immense  body  of  people  held  up  their  hands  for  the  two  re- 
form candidates,  and  the  demonstration  was  such  that  the 
Tory  or  anti-reform  candidates  there  and  then  resigned.  In 
some  places,  however,  the  anti-reformers  did  not  succumb 
without  a  contest,  though  with  indifferent  success.  Northum- 
l^erland,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  all  returned 
two  reformers  each.  In  Cumberland  the  Lowther  interest, 
long  predominant,  tottered  and  fell.  In  Gloucestershire  the 
Beaufort  interest  collapsed.  Interests  long  paramount  were 
as  chaff  before  the  breath  of  the  ]>eople. 

"  The  county  members,  as  Sefton  says,  are  tumbling  about 
like  ninepins."  * 

1  Lord  J.  Russoll  estimated  that  the  Bill  would  add  60,000  to  the  electorate 
of  Lnndoii.  and  Ji'iO.OCH)  to  that  of  En^daiid,  aiid  G0,000  to  Scotland.  See  Han- 
sard, vol.  xi.,  1S.U. 

«  Greville,  Afanoirs,  26th  April  1831,  vol.  11.  p.  139. 
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In  Worcestershire  so  popular  was  reform  that  no  temptation 
of  a  bribe  would  make  people  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow-townsmen  and  countrymen,  and  the  Tory  candidate  was 
defeated,  though  helped  "by  fourscore  hired  attorneys."  In 
Dorsetshire  the  anti-reform  candidate  thought  to  appeal  to 
the  seltish  feelings  of  his  hearers  by  saying  that  the  Bill  would 
rob  the  inhabitants  of  Dorset  of  one-half  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  was  silenced  by  the  cry,  "  They  are  not  ours  " ;  "  We 
disown  them  "  ;  and  they  promptly  disowned  him  too. 

"Nothing  could  go  worse  than  the  elections,"  wrote  Greville 
on  the  7th  of  May :  "  Reformers  returned  everywhere,  so  much 
so  that  the  contest  is  over,  and  we  have  only  to  wait  the  event, 
and  see  what  the  House  of  Lords  will  do  ;  "  ^  and  on  the  11th 
he  wrote :  "  The  elections  are  going  on  universally  in  favour 
of  reform;  the  great  interests  in  the  counties  are  everywhere 
broken,  and  old  connections  dissevered.  .  .  .  Everywhere 
the  tide  is  irresistible — all  considerations  are  sacrificed  to  the 
success  of  the  measure."  The  enthusiasm  reached  even  a  close 
borough,  for  at  Banbury  the  patron  withdrew  his  nominee 
after  two  votes  had  been  recorded  for  him,  "  there  being  six 
independent  electors  of  the  borough  who  voted  against  him."  ^ 

Old  Sarum,  however,  no  storm  could  touch,  no  popular  en- 
thusiasm affect,  no  Platform  oratory  move.  At  nine  o'clock 
one  morning,  that  month  of  May,  under  an  elm  tree,  might 
liave  been  seen  a  table  and  two  chairs,  and,  accurately  counted, 
some  thirteen  persons — two  of  whom  were  members  of  the  dis- 
solved Parliament, — the  rest,  we  may  presume,  the  Sheriff  and 
his  assistants,  possibly  some  of  them  spectators.  A  few 
minutes,  some  few  forms  gone  through,  and  the  two  late  mem- 
bers are  again  members,  elected,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  for 
the  last  time;  and  soon  after,  as  if  to  emphasise  its  being 
really  the  last  time,  some  200  reformers — non-electors  need  it 
be  said — come  with  banner  flying,  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
divide  it  into  small  portions — mementoes  of  the  last  election 
in  the  rottenest  of  rotten  boroughs. 

Great  as  had  been  the  anxiety  of  the  people  of  England  on 
the  subject  of  the  elections;  and  enthusiastic  as  they  had  been, 
they  had  been,  if  possible,  surpassed  by  the  Scotch.  But 
Scotland  could  do  little  more  than  be  enthusiastic,   for  in 

1  GreviUe,  Memoirt,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  «  Ibid.  p.  142. 
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Scotland,  as  has  been  already  told,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of 
})opular  or  real  representation ;  there  were  no  popular  constit- 
uencies ;  all  were  close  boroughs  or  close  counties,  of  the  very 
closest  description.  From  2500  to  3000  voters,  according  to 
different  returns,  constituted  the  electoral  body  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  "  The  hustings  were  things  that  Scotland  never 
saw.  Even  county  meetings  were  not  accessible  to  the  popu- 
lace, for  only  certain  qualified  ratepayers  had  a  voice  in  them, 
and  in  Moray  a  county  meeting  was  held  at  which  eight  per- 
sons were  present,  and  as  five  of  those  voted  against  reform, 
Morayshire  was  claimed  as  an  anti-reform  county.  Still  worse 
was  it  in  Bute.^  At  one  election  for  that  county,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  when  the  day  of  election  came,  only  one  per- 
son qualified  to  vote  attended,  and  that  person  was  the  Sheriff, 
lie  took  the  chair;  he  constituted  the  meeting;  he  called  over 
the  names  on  the  roll  of  freeholders;  then  he  answered  his 
own  name;  then  he  took  the  vote  for  a  praeses  and  elected 
himself;  then,  last  of  all,  he  moved  and  seconded  his  own 
nomination;  he  put  the  representation  to  the  vote,  and  was 
unanimously  returned." 

Scotland,  however,  was  not  going  to  be  dumb. 

The  enlargement  of  the  electorate  from  3000  to  63,000  was 
too  exciting  a  possibility  to  be  treated  with  quietude.  Great 
towns  with  their  populations  of  25,000,  50,000,  and  100,000, 
under  these  circumstances  were  not  going  to  be  silent,  whatever 
anti-reformers  might  wish,  and  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
were  held  in  them,  and  the  Platform  gave  voice,  and  Petitions 
were  adopted  in  favour  of  reform.  A  Petition  at  Edinburgh, 
originated  at  a  public  meeting,  had  21,000  signatures,  "signed 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  tliat  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who 
were  considered  as  leading  persons  in  society  there."  Indeed, 
in  some  two  or  three  places,  wliere  the  formalities  of  election 
brought  into  ])rominence  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise,  the  people  were  unable  to  restrain 
thoir  feelings,  and  violent  riots  took  place.  These  however 
were  exceptional,  and  The  ThneSy  reviewing  the  whole  elec- 
tion, was  able  to  write :  ^  "  There  never,  we  believe,  occurred 

1  Sw  Speech  of  the  I^>rfl  A<lvocate  for  Scotland  on  second  reading  of  the 
Sci.t<'h  Reform  BiW.—ParlifimcuUtri/  Debates,  vol.  vii.  p.  529. 
a  The  Times,  24th  May  1831. 
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an  election  in  either  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  wherein  so 
little  of  actual  violence  was  had  recourse  to." 

Tlie  Government  watched  the  elections  throughout  the 
country  with  deep  anxiety.  That  even  they  had  underrated 
the  state  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  is  evident  from 
the  letter  of  Lord  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  written  on  the  3d 
May :  "All  the  elections,  except  those  of  Schedules  A  and  B 
(the  condemned  boroughs),  prosper  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations ; "  and  on  the  6th  May  he  wrote :  "  The  enclosed 
list  will  show  you  that  the  elections  are  going  on  better  and 
better.  The  freeholders  of  Northampton  have  insisted  upon 
putting  up  Lord  Milton  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Althorp, 
and  declare  that  they  will  bring  them  in  free  of  expense."^ 

The  King's  mind  was,  however,  disquieted  within  him.  On 
the  17th  of  May  he  wrote  to  Lord  Grey :  *  "  The  fact  is,  that 
the  King  had  noticed  with  extreme  pain  and  alarm  the  early 
effects  produced  in  this  country  by  the  contagious  example  of 
the  French  revolution.  They  followed  close  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  preceded,  by  somewhat  more  than  the 
same  interval,  the  change  of  Government,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  They  have  been  very  striking;  and  al- 
though the  introduction  of  a  popular  measure  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  declared  sanction  of  the  King,  has  secured  to 
both  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  expres- 
sions of  favour  and  attachment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace, 
in  much  that  has  taken  place  and  manifested  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  elections,  and  the  popular  demonstrations,  the  seeds  of 
revolution — a  disposition  generally  hostile  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country, — a  strong  inclination  to  introduce  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment purely  democratical,  and  other  symptoms,  which  are 
calculated  to  raise  the  apprehension  that  those  who  may  now 
appear  and  express  themselves  satisfied  with  the  measure  of 
reform  introduced,  have  ulterior  objects  in  view,  towards  which 
they  tnist  this  may  prove  a  stepping-stone." 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  tremendous  part  which  the  Plat- 
form took  in  this  election — the  last  of  an  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment. The  newspapers  of  the  day  convey  necessarily  but  a 
most  inadequate  idea  of  its  work,  for  a  line  was  all  there  was 

I  Correspondence  of  William  IV,  and  Earl  Qrey^  vol.  I.  p.  253. 
«  Ibid,  p.  26G. 
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to  record  what  often  was  a  most  effective  speech,  a  sentence 
or  two  all  to  describe  even  an  important  meeting.  Still,  they 
enable  us  to  clearly  see  that  at  no  previous  general  election 
had  the  Platform  been  so  extensively  used,  that  never  yet 
had  its  power  been  so  strikingly  manifested. 

The  people  of  tho  country  were  almost  at  white-heat  of 
excitement,  easily  to  be  moulded  and  influenced  by  the  power 
of  public  speech;  they  had  learned,  in  process  of  years,  that 
no  expression  of  their  views  and  of  their  feelings  carried  such 
weight  as  when  spoken  from  the  Platform,  and  they  availed 
themselves  fully  of  what  to  many  of  them  was  a  new-found 
engine  of  political  power. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  14th  June  1831,  and  the 
Government  immediately  reintroduced  their  Reform  Bill. 
The  true  results  of  the  elections  were  seen  on  the  second 
reading  which  took  })lace  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  there  was 
a  majority  of  13G  votes  in  its  favour — 367  members  voting  for 
the  Bill,  and  231  against  it.  Lagging  somewhat  in  its  progress 
through  Committee,  it  was  finally  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  of  September,  with  some  alterations 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to,  by  345  votes  to  236, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  country,  which  had  been  fairly  quiescent  while  the  Bill 
was  progressing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  at  once  gave 
evidence  of  watchfulness.  Rumours  got  abroad  that  the  Bill 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  as  the  temporary  quiescence 
of  the  people  had  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  sign  of 
reaction  or  growing  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  measure. 
It  was  necessary  to  disprove  this  malicious  calumny;  it  was 
necessary  for  the  people  to  remind  the  Lords  that  they  were 
in  earnest,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  meetings  innu- 
merable were  forthwith  everywhere  held. 

Greville,  in  his  Memoirs,^  depreciatingly  remarks:  "A 
thousand  musliroom  orators  and  politicians  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country,  each  big  with  his  own  ephemeral  import^ce, 
and  every  one  of  whom  fancies  himself  fit  to  govern  the 
nation." 

l*lace  gives  a  very  different  and  a  truer  version:  "The 
meetings  in  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  showed,  by  the 

1  Greville,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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speeches  of  those  who  took  leading  parts  in  them,  that  they 
were  very  generally  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  merits  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  were  re- 
markable proofs  of  the  great  improvement  which  had  been 
going  on,  and  was  still  going  on,  all  over  the  kingdom — proofs 
too  that  great  changes  in  Government  must  be  made,  as  cer- 
tainly as  that  a  really  intelligent  people  cannot  be  governed 
like  barbarians ;  to  this  plain  fact  none  seemed  blind,  a  num- 
ber of  the  peers  alone  excepted,  on  whom  experience  cannot 
operate."  ^ 

"  The  people  were  now  again,"  as  Place  terms  it,  "  in  a  state 
of  ebullition.  The  meetings  in  counties,  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  wards,  and  parishes  became  again  so  numerous  that  the 
London  newspapers  were  obliged  to  apologise  for  not  being 
able  to  give  account  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  them,  and 
it  was  again  demonstrated  that  the  people  were  fully  resolved 
to  have  the  Reform  Bill  passed."  * 

The  Platform  resounded  with  warnings  and  advice  to  the 
peers.  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  views  propounded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London,  at  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided,  one  speaker  said:  "The  people  of  England 
alone  should  dictate  to  their  rulers.  Should  this  Bill  by  any 
unforeseen  possibility  be  defeated,  how  did  the  noble  con- 
servators of  rotten  boroughs  propose  to  retain  their  country- 
men in  allegiance  to  a  defective  political  system?  If  it  were 
to  be  negatived,  would  its  foes  answer  for  the  existence  of 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  realm?  Did  they  flatter 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  could  induce  the  people 
to  pay  taxes  at  the  bidding  of  the  reptiles  in  Schedule  A  (the 
boroughs  which  were  to  be  entirely  disfranchised),  and  the 
fiat  of  the  half-palsied  Schedule  B  (the  boroughs  that  were 
to  be  half  disfranchised),  of  which  one  part  was  dead,  while 
the  other  still  maintained  its  vitality?  The  peers  could  not 
be  insane,  and  he  therefore  presumed  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  pass  it  rather  than  imperil  their  own  existence  by 
supporting  a  power  as  invidious  as  it  was  unjust,  as  dangerous 
to  them  as  it  was  hatelul  to  the  people." 

Another  speaker  said :  "  If  the  peers  should  be  so  rash  as  to 

»  Place,  MSS.,  27,789,  p.  421.  «  Ibid.  pp.  417,  419. 
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reject  the  Bill — if  they  should  be  so  absolutely  insane  as  to 
provoke  the  danger  of  being  swept  away,  still  would  the  nation 
be  where  it  was." 

Another  said :  "  If  the  Lords  rejected  the  Bill,  they  would 
not  be  taken  by  surprise  when  they  came  to  discover  the 
unavoidable  results.  The  people,  he  would  forewarn  their 
Lordships,  would  not  thenceforward  pay  taxes,  nor  would  they 
be  justified  in  so  doing,  when  the  country  had  decided  that 
the  Constitution  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be." 

Another  said :  "  Let  the  Lords  refuse  this  Bill  if  they  dare, 
and  if  they  do,  dearly  will  they  rue  their  obstinacy  hereafter. 
.  .  .  Should  the  present  Bill  be  defeated,  we  shall  bring 
their  Lordships  another  Bill  demanding  a  little  more,  and 
then  should  they  still  dare  to  resist  the  might,  and  insult  the 
majesty  of  the  people  of  England,  which  heaven  forfend, 
united  as  one  man  will  we  come  forward  with  a  Bill  of  Re- 
form, in  which  their  Lordships  will  find  themselves  inserted 
in  Schedule  A." 

Another  important  meeting  was  held  in  London — namely, 
of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London, 
convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided.  A  Petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  was  adopted.  Their  Lordships  were 
reminded  that  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had 
been  unanimous  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  would  spread  dismay,  that  commerce  would  be  para- 
lysed, the  labouring  classes  deprived  of  employment,  and  pub- 
lic credit  fatally  endangered. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Liverpool,  another  at  Man- 
chester, another  at  Chester,  and  a  host  of  other  places,  all  of 
them  to  petition  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill.  Nearly  every 
part  of  Scotland  joined  in  the  demonstration  of  public  feeling. 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Yorkshire,  l^erkshire,  Hertfonl- 
shire,  and  several  other  counties  held  meetings,  and  at  each 
and  all  of  these  meetings  for  hours  a  stream  of  Platform 
oratory  was  poured  forth,  spurring  the  people  on  to  fresh 
exertions,  raising  ever  greater  hopes  of  the  results  of  reform, 
instilling  a  deeper  determination  to  gain  them.  Of  one  of 
tliese  meetings — namely,  the  one  at  Derby — Lord  Brougham, 
in  the  coarse  of  tlie  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  read  an  account  which  he  had  received  from  a  friend. 
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"Some  very  good  speeches  were  delivered  at  Derby,  and 
you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  much  the 
best  was  by  a  common  mechanic.  He  exposed  with  great 
force  of  reasoning  the  benefits  which  the  lower  classes  would 
derive  from  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  interest  they  had  in 
being  well  governed.  He  showed  as  much  good  taste  and 
feeling  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  member  of  St. 
Stephen's.  He  is,  of  course,  a  man  of  talent,  but  there  are 
many  others  also  to  be  found,  not  far  behind  him." 

The  most  important  meeting  of  all,  however,  was  that  which 
was  held  at  Birmingham  on  3d  October. 

The  Birmingham  Political  Union,  evidently  with  misgiv- 
ings of  the  treatment  which  the  Bill  would  receive  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  held  a  meeting  on  the  day  on  which  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  to  begin,  and  resolved 
on  a  Petition  to  their  Lordships  to  pass  the  Bill.  Previous 
meetings  had  been  held  indoors.  This  one  was  held  out  of 
doors.  At  half -past  eleven  the  people  began  to  arrive.  Then 
came  the  leaders  of  the  Union,  and  then  the  members  of  the 
Staffordshire  Union,  until  at  last  there  were  some  100,000  to 
150,000  persons  present,  with  bands  and  banners.  It  was  a 
notable  meeting,  as  showing  what  the  Platform  had  come  to — 
a  greater  meeting  by  far  than  the  celebrated  Manchester  meet- 
ing of  the  16th  August  1819.  Attwood  took  the  chair.  He 
congratulated  them  on  having  assembled  in  such  numbers  at 
the  call  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union — of  that  formid- 
able and  patriotic  body  whose  influence  was  felt  not  only 
throughout  all  the  towns  of  that  district,  but  throughout  every 
part  of  England.  They  had  acquired  that  x)osition  by  cour- 
age, patriotism,  and  public  spirit,  tempered  by  prudence, 
caution,  and  discretion,  submission  to  the  law,  mingled  with 
determination  to  correct  the  law — these  were  the  qualities  by 
which  they  gathered  up  their  giant  strength,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  would  use  that  strength  for  the  recovery  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

"  The  most  illustrious  man  in  Europe,  La  Fayette,  had  told 
them  forty  years  ago  that  *for  a  nation  to  be  free  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  she  wills  it. ' 

"  Look  around  at  this  immense  and  magnificent  assemblage 
in  the  very  heart  of  England;  see  this  prodigious  mass  of 
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brave  and  upright  men  assembled  together  to  support  their 
good  and  patrioMe  King,  and  who,  with  such  a  spectacle  before 
them,  could  possibly  doubt  that  the  British  nation  willed  that 
the  Bill  of  Reform  should  pass,  and  therefore  that  it  must 
pass." 

One  of  the  speakers,  referring  to  the  eventuality  of  the 
Lords  refusing  to  pass  the  Bill,  said :  "  Failing  all  other  con- 
stitutional means  of  obtaining  the  success  of  the  reform 
measure,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  be  the  first  man 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  except  by  a  levy  on  his  goods  " 
(tremendous  cheering).  "  I  now  call  upon  all  who  hear  me, 
and  are  prepared  to  join  me  in  this  step,  to  hold  up  their 
hands."  (An  immense  forest  of  hands  was  immediately  ele- 
vated, accompanied  by  vehement  cheering.) 

"  Extraordinary  was  the  excitement  which  this  great  meet- 
ing created  throughout  the  country.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  witnessed  in  England  before.  Friends  and  foes  were 
alike  astonished  at  the  peaceful,  orderly,  and  unanimous  con- 
duct of  its  proceedings."  ^ 

Tlie  Times,  referring  to  this  meeting,  wrote :  *  "  There  were 
neither  military,  nor  policemen,  nor  magistrates  present,  nor 
any  coercive  power,  save  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  of 
rectitude  and  duty  supported  by  a  profound  conviction  that 
the  purpose  for  which  that  meeting  met  together  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  licentiousness,  violence,  or  disre- 
spect for  the  peace  of  society.  No  symptom  accordingly  of 
disorder,  or  even  of  ill-humour,  appeared  in  any  quarter  of 
that  tremendous  meeting,  for  well  might  it  be  called  tre- 
mendous." 

The  influence  of  this  meeting  must  have  been  strong  on  Lord 
Brougham  when  he  made  his  splendid  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill :  "  It  is  said 
the  present  representative  system  works  well !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"Then  why  does  the  table  groan  with  Petitions  against  it? 
.  .  .  It  works  well!  Whence  then  the  phenomenon  of 
Political  Unions— of  the  people  everywhere  forming  them- 
selves into  associations  to  put  down  a  system  which  you  say 
well  serves  their  interests?  .  .  .  Those  portentous  appear- 
ances, the   growth  of  later  times,    those  figures  that  stalk 

1  Life  of  Thomas  Attwood,  p.  178.  «  The  Times,  5th  October  1831. 
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abroad  of  unknown  stature,  and  strange  form — unions,  and 
leagues,  and  muster ings  of  men  in  myriads,  and  conspiracies 
against  the  Exchequer — whence  do  they  spring,  and  how  came 
they  to  haunt  our  shores?  What  power  engendered  those 
uncouth  shapes,  what  multiplied  the  monstrous  births,  till 
they  people  the  land?  Trust  me,  the  same  power  which 
called  into  frightful  existence,  and  armed  with  resistless 
force,  the  Irish  Volunteers  of  1782 — the  same  power  which 
rent  in  twain  your  Empire,  and  conjured  up  thirteen  republics 
— the  same  power  which  created  the  Catholic  Association  and 
gave  it  Ireland  for  a  portion.  What  power  is  that  ?  Justice 
denied — rights  withheld — wrongs  perpetrated — the  force  which 
common  injuries  lend  to  millions — the  wickedness  of  using 
the  sacred  trust  of  Government  as  a  means  of  indulging 
private  caprice — the  idiocy  of  treating  Englishmen  like  the 
children  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — the  frenzy  of  believing,  or 
making  believe,  that  the  adults  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
be  led  like  children,  or  driven  like  barbarians?  This  it  is 
that  has  conjured  up  the  strange  sights  at  which  we  now  stand 
aghast."* 

The  Lords,  however,  disregarded  the  Petitions,  which  were 
80  numerous  that  one  day  a  waggon-load  of  them  was  pre- 
sented ;  *  they  defied  the  Platform — defied  the  manifest  feel- 
ing of  the  country.  The  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  have  been  sufficient  warning  to  them;  but 
unable  or  unwilling  to  recognise  that  they  had  now  to  deal 
with  the  nation,  and  not  merely  with  a  House  of  Commons, 
and  unwilling  without  a  struggle  to  accept  a  measure  which 
most  of  them  regarded  as  leading  inevitably  to  a  revolution, 
and  which  on  the  face  of  it  relegated  them  to  a  far  lower  posi- 
tion in  the  Constitution  than  that  to  which  they  considered 
they  were  entitled,  they  rejected  the  Bill  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  October  by  199  votes  against  158. 

On  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  by  329  votes  to  198,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  Ministers  resigning  by  pledging  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  them,  and  much  plain,  and 
some  minatory  speaking  was  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  mem- 

'  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  viii.  pp.  263,  269. 
«  Place.  MSS.,  27,789,  p.  437. 
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bers.  But,  as  has  before  been  pointed  out,  the  nation  had 
taken  the  settlement  of  this  question  into  its  own  hand,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  occupied  in  reality  only  a  secondary, 
though  an  instrumental  part  in  it.  This  fact  cannot  be  too 
unreservedly  recognised,  for  even  in  the  more  popularly 
written  histories  of  this  great  struggle  the  impression  con- 
veyed is,  that  all  turned  on  the  persevering  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  was  not  the  case.  The  whole 
motive  power — the  whole  driving  force  came  from  the  people. 
The  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  received  throughout 
the  country  with  the  most  intense  indignation  and  excitement. 
In  spite  of  all  their  petitionings,  in  spite  of  all  their  meet- 
ings, and  all  their  declarations,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  una- 
nimity and  determination  of  the  nation,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  passing  the  Keform  Bill,  had 
declared  its  own  incapacity,  and  that  its  constitution  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  Lords, 
aided  by  the  almost  full  strength  of  the  episcopal  vote,  had 
defied  the  nation.  The  people  sprang  instantaneously  to  the 
Platform  to  give  expression  of  their  feelings. 

On  the  10th  October  77ie  Times  wrote :  "  Our  paper  of  to-day 
is  dedicated  to  the  description  of  that  just  indignation  which 
is  felt  by  the  British  people  on  the  rejection  of  their  Reform 
Bill.  Everywhere  they  are  in  movement.  We  can  hardly  sum 
up  the  various  constituent  bodies  that  are  appointing  meetings, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  proceeding  is  no  less  remarkable." 

"  As  fast  as  the  news  of  the  rejection  spread,"  writes  Place,* 
"meetings  were  held  in  counties,  cities,  borouglis,  towns, 
parishes,  and  wards,  in  Unions,  and  Clubs,  and  of  promis- 
cuous bodies  of  people.  Some  of  these  meetings  consisted  of 
larger  numbers  than  had  ever  before  been  brought  together  at 
tlie  places  where  they  were  held.  The  tone  in  all  of  them 
was  the  same.  To  support  the  King  and  his  Ministers  in 
every  way,  and  at  any  cost — of  money,  time,  or  life — every- 
where the  people  were  in  concert,  and  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  any  demonstration  which  could  have  been  required  of 
them,  or  whicli  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  Ministers, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill." 

Again  did  the  "  Bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  of  the  city 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  51. 
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of  London  "  assemble ;  again  did  the  counties  meet ;  again  did 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  new  cities  and  towns  assemble  in 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  On  the  10th  October 
some  30,000  persons  met  in  Marylebone,  but  there  not  being 
enough  room  for  them  there  to  hold  a  meeting,  they  moved 
on  to  Hj'de  Park,  and  thence  to  Regent's  Park,  by  which  time 
there  were  some  80,000  persons  collected  together. 

Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  presided,  speeches  were  delivered  by 
him  and  several  others,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed 
"  That  this  meeting  have  learned  with  deep  regret  and  indig- 
nation that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers  have  presumed 
to  reject  the  Bill  proposed  by  a  Liberal  Ministry — sanctioned 
by  our  patriotic  King — and  received  by  the  people  with  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction.  That  this  meeting  cannot  any  longer 
tamely  submit  to  this  arrogant  usurpation  of  the  people's 
rights  by  any  200  individuals,  particularly  so  when  many 
of  them  are  personally  interested  in  upholding  the  present 
defective  and  corrupt  system  of  representation  and  govern- 
ment." 

The  re  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  urged  on  Minis- 
ters, a  resolution  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  King  for  his 
paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  finally,  a 
resolution  was  passed  threatening  the  non-payment  of  tithes 
and  taxes  if  an  anti-reform  Government  should  supplant  Lord 
Grey's  Government. 

As  Mr.  Savage — "  one  of  the  most  outrageous  of  the  leaders 
of  those  of  the  working  classes  who  would  not  consent  to  any 
reform,  unless  it  included  themselves,  by  means  of  universal 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot, "  * — said,  "  He  advised  the  people 
to  use  every  constitutional  means  in  their  power  before  they 
resorted  to  physical  force  to  obtain  their  rights.  .  .  .  He 
would  tell  the  recreant  peers  that  the  minds  of  men,  and  not 
stocks  and  stones,  should  be  represented." 

Patience  and  constitutional  courses  were  strongly  recom- 
mended by  all  the  speakers.  "And,"  says  Place,  "these  pro- 
ceedings tended  greatly  to  calm  the  people,  and  to  lead  the 
working  people  into  the  right  path."  On  the  same  day  there 
was  an  immense  meeting  of  the  Liverymen  of  the  city  of  Ten- 
don in  the  Guildhall.     In  the  metropolis,  parish  after  parish 

1  Place,  BiSS.,  27,790,  p.  12. 
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held  meetings — parishes  which  formed  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  contained  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  On  the  12th 
October  a  tremendous  demonstration  took  place — a  procession 
of  some  100,000  to  300,000,  mostly  respectable  shop-keepers 
and  superior  artisans  and  working  men,  with  loyal  addresses 
from  the  different  parishes  in  London  which  were  presented  to 
the  King.  "  It  was  necessary  to  convince  our  enemies,"  wrote 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  demonstration,  "that 
the  people  were  in  earnest,  and  that,  if  they  have  been  hitherto 
quiet,  it  has  only  been  a  quiet  resulting  from  confidence  in  the 
Government.  We  have  shown  them  that  we  con  do,  and  mean 
to  do  something  if  circumstances  should  require  it."  * 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  the  flames  of  excitement  blazed  high. 
From  Edinburgh  came  the  report,  "  The  dejection  and  dismay 
produced  by  the  first  reception  of  the  news  was  soon  succeeded 
by  a  determination  to  resort  once  more  to  the  constitutional 
moans  of  making  our  wrongs  known,  and  obtaining  our  rights. 
The  whole  country  is  again  on  the  move.  Meetings  have  been 
held  or  are  about  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  and 
a  host  of  other  places." 

In  some  places  the  language  used  from  the  Platform  was 
strong.  Thus  one  speaker  said :  "  They  must  have  the  Bill 
— the  Bill  or  the  barricades." 

In  some  plac(?s,  unfortunately,  the  Platform  did  not  suffice 
as  a  vent  for  excited  feelings.  Kiots  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
character  took  place  at  Nottingham,  where  the  mob  attacked 
and  burnt  down  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  Derby, 
and  at  a  few  other  places,  but  these  were  solitary  exceptions. 
The  people  behaved  with  marvellous  self-possession  and  self- 
restraint,  and  contented  themselves  with  making  plain  to  all 
men  their  (h'termination  to  get  reform,  feeling  confident  that 
ultimat(»ly  their  cause  must  triumph,  without  their  tarnishing 
it  with  violence  or  bloodshed.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  leading  reformers  on  all  the  leading  Platforms  to  re- 
press all  violence  as  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  reform;  and  the 
rouneil  of  the  lUnuingham  Political  Union,  the  leading  union 
in  the  countrv,  issiiod  an  Address  to  their  fellow-countr\'men, 
exhorting  them  to  stand  firmly  by  the  King  and  Lord  Grey. 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  35. 
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It  concluded  as  follows:  "Without  blood,  without  anarchy, 
without  violation  of  the  law,  we  will  accomplish  the  most 
glorious  reform  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Fortunately,  the  situation  was  not  embarrassed  by  any  diflfi- 
culties  as  regards  the  action  of  Ministers.  Their  course  was 
quite  plain.  A  general  election  having  been  recently  held  on 
this  particular  question,  another  was  unnecessary,  the  general 
sense  of  the  country  being  sufficiently  clear.  For  Ministers 
to  resign  would  have  been  a  scandalous  desertion  of  their 
ix>sts.  Their  resignation  would  have  been  useless  too,  as  the 
Tory  party  could  not  jwssibly  have  carried  on  a  government 
with  so  large  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
them.  Ministers,  therefore,  determined  on  the  only  remain- 
ing course  to  be  adopted — namely,  to  wind  up  the  necessary 
business  of  the  session  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  prorogue  Par- 
liament for  a  short  recess,  to  summon  it  again,  and  again  send 
up  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  Lords. 

The  announcement  of  this  course  gave  general  satisfaction, 
but  great  alarm  manifested  itself  at  the  rumour  that  Parlia- 
nifut  was  not  to  meet  again  till  January.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  jieople  to  be  stretched  out  so  long  on  the  rack  of  ex- 
pectation and  excitement.  A  meeting  of  the  committees  and 
delegate's  of  the  various  parishes  in  London  was  convened  for 
the  12th  ()ctol)er,  and  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Taveni  in  the  evening,  "to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  giv- 
ing effectual  support  to  the  King  and  the  Government,  and  on 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
metropolis."  * 

After  many  speeches  a  Memorial  to  Lord  Grey  was  adopted, 
which  set  forth  the  firm  conviction  of  the  meeting,  "that 
unh'ss  Parliament  be  prorogued  for  the  shortest  possible  period 
of  time  (not  exceeding  seven  days),  and  that  the  Reform  Rill 
lie  tlien  again  introduced,  and  the  necessary  means  be  adopted 
to  secure  its  becoming  the  law  of  the  land,  this  country  will 
inevitably  be  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  violent  revolu- 
tion, the  result  of  which  no  one  can  predict." 

Forthwith  a  deputation,  consisting  of  one  representative  of 

ea<*h  parish,  started  off  to  present  tlie  M(Mnorial  to  Tjord  Grey, 

or,  as  it  was  afterwards  descril)ed  "to  b(\ard  the  Minister  at 

midnight." 

1  See  FUce,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  M. 
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When  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  dining  out,  reached  Down- 
ing Street,  he  found  the  deputation  waiting  for  him,  and  there 
and  then,  at  this  midnight  reception,  received  their  Memorial, 
and  listened  to  the  speeches  made.  He  gave  some  replies,  and 
the  deputation  withdrew. 

"  The  whole  matter,"  says  Place,  who  was  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion, "  was  very  simple,  and  the  impression  made  on  every  one 
was — (1)  That  Parliament  would  be  prorogued  till  after 
Christmas ;  (2)  that  a  Bill  more  palatable  to  the  Lords  would 
be  proposed ;  (3)  that  no  new  peers  would  be  made ;  (4)  that 
if  the  people  became  tumultuous,  the  armed  force  would  sub- 
due them."* 

The  proceeding  from  its  novelty  produced  a  very  consider- 
able sensation  both  within  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
among  the  people. 

At  the  enormous  number  of  meetings  which  followed  in  the 
next  few  days  "the  speakers  were  energetic  and  eloquent, 
their  resolutions  and  petitions  were  clear  and  determined — 
they  deprecated  a  long  prorogation,  prayed  for  a  short  one,  and 
for  the  re  introduction  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill."* 

On  the  20th  October  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the 
date  fixed  for  its  reassembly  was  the  22d  November. 

On  the  same  day  a  great  meeting  of  the  Northern  Political 
Union  took  place,  and  was  attended,  it  was  said,  by  some 
5(),0(X)  persons.  There  was  also  a  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
and  one  of  some  20,000  persons  at  Edinburgh. 

At  this  latter  a  resolution  was  passed  "  That  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  in  the  fearful  crisis  in  which 
the  country  has  arrived,  the  people,  with  most  fervent  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  Majesty,  feel  that  any  undue  delay  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  bringing  forward  a  Bill 
equally  as  efficient  as  that  which  has  been  lost,  will  diminish 
the  confidence  which  the  country  has  hitherto  rej>osed  in  their 
exertions.  The  i)eople,  therefore,  look  to  the  throne  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Empire  from  impending  calamities." 

And  here  reference  must  l)e  made  to  the  very  serious  riots 
which  broke  out  at  Bristol  on  the  29th  of  October,  lest  the 
accusation  might  be  made  that,  to  omit  them,  would  be  omit- 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  65.  «  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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ting  the  proof  of  one  of  the  gravest  charges  against  the  Plat- 
form, that  of  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people  to  violence 
and  plunder.  The  Recorder  of  Bristol  was  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  had  been 
most  outspoken  in  his  hostility  to,  and  denunciation  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Place  says  of  him :  "  His  abuse  of  the  people 
was  remarkably  gross.  He  was  vindictive  from  passion,  and 
savage  in  his  manner  and  words.  He  manifested  a  singularly 
evil  disposition,  uncontrolled  by  judgment,  or  exhibited  him- 
self with  violence  which  implied  that  at  times  he  was  hardly 
sane."  *  The  Criminal  Sessions  were  to  be  held,  and  he  came 
to  attend  them.  His  entry  into  the  town  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  a  demonstration  of  hostility  to  him.  The  demonstra- 
tion developed  into  rioting,  then  into  attacks  on  people  and 
houses,  then  to  destruction  of  property,  the  firing  of  houses, 
attacks  on  the  military,  and  for  some  days  Bristol  was  the 
scene  of  fearful  violence  and  disorder.  Owing  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  magistrates,  the  mob  was  allowed  its  own  way  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  military  took  energetic 
action,  and  many  lives  were  lost  that  order  was  restored.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  occurrence,  deplorable  in  itself,  and 
most  strongly  to  be  condemned  could,  in  any  way,  be  reason- 
ably charged  against  the  Platform. 

There  had  been  no  immediate  excitement  caused  at  Bristol 
by  the  Platform.  No  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  discussing 
Sir  Charles  WetherelPs  conduct  had  been  announced  or  held, 
no  speeches  had  been  delivered  inciting  to  any  outbreak,  the 
popular  gathering  was  altogether  dissociated  from  the  Plat- 
form, and  was  meant  to  be,  not  the  verbal  expression  of  popu- 
lar disapprobation,  but  a  physical  demonstration  of  it. 

By  the  Tories  and  anti-reformers  it  was  at  once  used  as  an 
argument  against  reform.  Even  Greville,  in  commenting  on 
this  transaction,  wrote:  "The  spirit  which  produced  these, 
atrocities  was  generated  by  reform,  but  no  pretext  was  afforded 
for  their  actual  commission;  it  was  a  premature  outbreaking 
of  the  thirst  for  plunder,  and  longing  after  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion, which  is  the  essence  of  reform  in  the  mind  of  the  mob."  * 

But  even  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  In  every 
society,  and  particularly  in  a  large  city,  there  is  a  substratum 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  126.  »  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
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of  criminal,  or  needy  men,  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  opportunity  for  plunder  and  disturbance.  The  opportu- 
nity came  with  the  helpless  incapacity  of  the  authprities,  for 
no  effectual  means  had  been  taken  either  to  prevent  or  put 
down  a  riot,  and  the  criminal  and  reckless  classes  availed 
themselves  of  the  neglect.  No  other  explanation  is  needed, 
but  the  event  produced  a  great  sensation  all  over  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not  rioting,  however,  which  chiefly  engaged  the  anx- 
ious consideration  of  the  Ministers,  and  of  the  King;  there 
was  another  phase  of  the  agitation  which  seemed  more  danger- 
ous and  portentous,  and  with  greater  capacities  for  mischief 
— this  was  the  organised  form  of  it  displayed  by  the  "Politi- 
cal Unions." 

Tlie  first  of  these,  and  the  prototype  of  many  others,  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  "the  Birmingham  Political  Union." 
Several  other  similar  Unions  had  been  formed  in  other  parts 
of  the  country — some  of  them  with  large  numbers  of  members. 
Letters  of  Lord  Mellx)urne  ^  to  Sir  H.  Taylor  describe  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Political  Unions:  "The  Political  Unions,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  are  undoubtedly  extending  themselves,  increas- 
ing their  numbers,  and  completing  their  arrangements.  *  .  .  . 

"In  Birmingham  the  Political  Union  is  numerous,  but  it 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  more  respectable  of  its 
inhabitants.  ...  In  Manchester  and  the  manufacturing  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  these  Political  Unions  have  not 
prevailed  to  the  same  degree,  nor  have  they  the  same  consist- 
ency and  popularity  as  in  Birmingham.  In  London  it  exists, 
but  is  not  as  yet  formidable.  They  are  established  also  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  but  I  am  not  aware  in  what  numbers, 
or  liow  composed.  ...  I  feel  quite  certain  that  any  attempt 
to  put  them  do^vn  by  law  would  only  end  in  giving  them  con- 
sequence and  importance,  and  would  perhaps  constitute  them 
tlie  acknowledged  organs  of  public  feeling,  of  which  at  present 
thoy  are  only  the  symptoms.  It  is  the  public  feeling  which 
is  dangerous,  not  the  Political  Unions." 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  extension  of  these  Unions. 

1  Lord  3f(>lhourn€*s  Papers^  edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Saaders,  p.  129,  dated  24Ui 
and  'J«Uh  September  1831. 

^  See  ibid.f  edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders,  p.  133. 
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Place,  writing  of  this  precise  period,  throws  some  light  on 
the  way  in  which  the  Unions  were  really  acting.  He  says : 
"  The  continual  alarms,  the  silence  of  Ministers,  the  suspicion 
this  created  respecting  them,  and  the  fear  always  entertained 
of  the  King  (changing  his  opinions)  were  causes  of  great 
moment,  and  fearfully  agitated  the  people.  The  Unions  were 
most  appropriately  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
They  kept  the  people,  who  flocked  to  them  in  vast  numbers, 
steady,  caused  them  to  rely  upon  one  another,  prevented  par- 
tial ebullitions,  and  produced  a  conviction  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, namely,  the  certainty,  of  a  simultaneous  movement  all 
over  the  country,  should  a  movement  become  inevitable."  * 

Hie  Times  strongly  urged  their  formation.  Writing  on  the 
27th  October  it  said :  "  At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  repe- 
tition, we  must  inculcate  upon  the  people  of  this  country  the 
urgent  and  even  solemn  duty  of  forming  themselves  into 
political  societies  throughout  the  whole  realm,  and  watching 
over  the  progress  of  the  reform  question.  .  .  .  The  Political 
Union  of  the  metropolis  is  just  established,  and  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  as  becomes  a  distinguished  patriot,  has  consented  to  take 
the  chair.  This  will  do  good.  It  is  obvious  that  the  best 
organisation  for  a  *  Union '  protective  of  political  rights  is  one 
which,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  might  be  turned,  not 
to  hostile  or  aggressive  purposes,  but  to  the  pure  and  simple 
defence  of  those  rights,  as  well  as  of  individual  persons 
and  property,  by  arms.  We  say  again,  form  'Unions'  every- 
where."* 

And  a  couple  of  days  later  it  defined  more  fully  the  nature 
of  its  recommendation :  "  These  Unions  were  to  be  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  reform,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  against  the  detailed  but  irregular  outrages  of  the 
mob,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  other  great  interests 
against  the  systematic  violences  of  an  oligarchy  made  desper- 
ate by  opposition." 

A  very  important  meeting  of  "the  inhabitants  and  house- 
holders of  the  metropolis"  was  held  at  Lincolns  Inn  Fields 
on  the  31st  October,  to  form  themselves  into  a  Political 
Union.'    Sir  F.  Burdett  took  the  chair.     "The  object  of  the 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  238.  «  The  Times,  27th  October  1831. 
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prt'si'iit  meetinj;,"  hv  said,  ••  wxs  tlu»  luloptitm  of  tin*  Ix'st  means 
for  t!ie  securing  the  suecess  of  t!ie  Keform  Hill.  Aiiic»ng 
tlie.se  means  none  apjH'areil  so  feasible  and  ettieient  :lh  a  i^jreat 
National  Tnion,  having;  for  its  scde  object  the  obtaining  of 
giKHl  government,  luul  preserving  sm-ial  onler." 

This  meeting  wiis  not^ible  for  cme  stninge  coineidenee.  At 
it,  and  sjK»aking  at  it,  were  tyj)es  or  repn'sentiitives  of  thnM* 
generations  of  Platform  agitat4)rs — the  jKist,  the  then  j»n»siMit, 
and  the  future — m»»eting  thus  onee  on  the  wimt»  Platform,  in 
their  strange  and  ehequertnl  can*ers,  and  then  parting  for 
ever. 

The  jKLst  was  then»  in  the  jjcrson  of  Thelwall,  who  approved 
of  the  projMisal  of  the  I'nion,  and  urg«Ml  them  all  to  unit*'. 
**He  thought  he  miglit  take  tliis  lilx'rty,"  he  said,  ** having 
through  a  long  lift»,  through  gcKxl  rejKirt  and  IkmI  rejiort,  Ummi 
the  unrompromising  ailviwate  <»f  the  rights  of  the  people,  hav- 
ing ha<l  the  honour  4>f  Ix'ing  tritMl  for  high  treason  in  171M,  in 
the  g<KKl  old  time  of  Pitt,  and  Khlon,  and  Toryism."  He 
urged  them  to  avoid  such  n«»e4lless  splittings  into  jKirtit^s  as 
could  c»nly  K«»rve  to  advance  the  (h>signs  of  the  enemies  of  giMKl 
government. 

The  preM*nt  was  typified  in  the  chairman.  Sir  Fnincis  Pur- 
dett,  w1h»,  from  the  awakening  <»f  the  Platform  aftvr  Pitt's 
n'pression,  ancl  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  aft«'r,  had,  most 
usrfully  and  iulvantagi'ously  for  the  jH»ople,  !ilb*<l  the  rtde  so 
cons|»iruously  and  brilliantly  iH*rformed  by  Fox. 

The  future,  in  I^)V<-tt,  the  fninier  of  the  far-famed  *' P*h »- 
jdc's  <'hart4'r/*  who  came  forward  ;i»  a  working  man  to  pm- 
]N>se  an  amendment;  **  Ik*  wouhl  first  inquire  what  the  middle 
dassi's  wanteil,  exe»*pt  to  make  th«*m,  the  working  m«'n,  the 
t4M»ls  of  their  pur|M»ses.  There  wa,s  no  use  in  pr«*aehing  up 
pati»*ni-e  to  the  starving  jieople  <»f  this  country.  If  the  mitidle 
cl;t>ses  were  ri'ally  siiuvre,  they  would  s«i»  that  the  working 
cla>s  were  In'tt^T  elothfd  and  ftnl.  He  movtnl  a  residutitm  in 
favntir  of  manh(HMl  sufTnige. 

It  wa-H  the  first  voi«»»  of  *M'l»artism" — Charti^iui  which, 
latiT,  eaiiH'  forward  to  movi»,  and  ultimatelv  to  earrv,  nuinv 
am«MHlm»'nts,  not  to  tin*  Ki-form  Pill,  but  to  the  Keform  .Vet; 
but  the  nation  th<*n  wa.H  int«*nt  on  tlie  K(*form  Pill  and  nothing 
else,  straining  every  uerve  to  gi*t  that,  and  Luvett,  with  his 
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Chartist  ideas,  was  listened  to  with  impatience,  and  finally 
howled  down. 

The  declaration  of  the  Union  which  was  formed  at  this 
meeting  set  forth  that  "  This  is  not  a  Union  of  the  working 
classes,  nor  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  all  reformers,  of  the 
masses — of  the  millions.  The  National  Political  Union  is 
essentially  a  union  of  the  people,  and  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  nation  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  class 
to  associate  for  the  common  interest  in  a  common  cause." 

Its  objects  were  thus  defined ;  "  To  obtain  a  full,  free,  and 
effectual  representation  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament;  to  support  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  against  a  corrupt  faction,  in  accomplishing  their 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform;  to  join  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  country,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  an  important  object;  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  the  country,  and  to  guard  against  any  convulsion 
which  the  enemies  of  the  people  may  endeavour  to  bring  about; 
to  watch  over  and  promote  the  interests,  and  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  and  working  classes;  to  give  oppor- 
tunities, by  frequent  discussion,  for  eliciting  the  best  means 
by  which  the  above  object  may  be  carried  into  execution." 

Place  draws  attention  to  the  beneficial  effects  following  the 
formation  of  this  Union.  He  said:  "We  were  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  fearful  convulsion,  that  for  a  time  the  people  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  do ;  but  the  formation  of  the  National 
Political  Union  gave  a  turn  to  their  hesitation,  and  was  of  all 
but  inappreciable  importance."* 

Some  of  the  extremer  members  of  the  working  classes  were 
not  content  with  this  programme  of  the  National  Union,  and 
tJiey  formed  another  Union  for  themselves,  entitled  the 
"National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes,"  whose  programme 
went  much  farther,  and  included  universal  suffrage,  annual 
Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  levelling  of  hereditary 
distinctions.  TJiey  determined  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  a 
deputation  on  the  subject  waited  on  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  told  them  that  the  proposed  meeting 
would  be  seditious,  and  might  possibly  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  against  high  treason. 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,791. 
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Lovett,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation,  told  Lord  Melbourne 
that  "He  held  it  a  great  injustice  that  the  middle  classes 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their  Unions  and  their  open-air 
meetings,  and  that  the  working  classes,  who  were  really 
groiuul  down  to  the  dust,  should  be  prevented  having  theirs. 
The  working  classes  were  in  a  dreadful  state  of  destitution, 
and  such  meetings  were  like  so  many  safety  valves  for  passing 
off  irritated  feelings!" 

But  Lord  Melbourne's  advice  prevailed,  and  the  idea  of 
holding  the  meeting  was  abandoned.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, made  preparations  to  prevent  any  disorder  should  the 
idea  of  a  meeting  be  persevered  in — military  were  held  in 
readiness,  and  special  constables  sworn  in. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  proposed  meeting  that  Sir  H. 
Taylor  wrote  on  4tli  of  November  to  Lord  Grey :  ^  "His  Majesty 
is  by  no  means  displeased  tliat  the  measures  contemplated  by 
tlie  meeting  in  question  are  so  violent,  and  in  other  respects 
so  objectionable,  as  he  trusts  tliat  the  manifestation  of  such 
intentions  and  such  purposes  may  afford  the  opportunity  and 
the  facility  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Political  Unions  in 
general,  tJie  introduction  and  establishment  of  which,  the 
King  orders  me  to  say,  he  cannot  too  often  describe  as  being, 
in  his  opinion,  far  more  mischievous  and  dangerous  than  any 
proceedings  of  a  more  avowed  and  violent  character,  palpably 
illegal  and  treasonable." 

The  subject  of  the  Political  Unions  anxiously  engaged  a 
great  deal  of  the  King's  and  Lord  Grey's  attention,  and  many 
letters  passed  between  them  alnuit  it.  As  the  Unions  were  the 
organisation  wliich  gave  so  much  strength  to  the  Platform,  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  corresj)ondence  must  be  briefly  referred  to. 

On  the  ()th  November  (1831)  Lord  (rrey  wrote  to  Sir  Her- 
bert Tavlor:'^  "The  alacritv  and  zeal  shown  by  the  middle 
classes  in  enrolling  themselves  as  special  constables  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  has  l)een  most  satisfactory; 
and  I  feel  great  hope  that  the  late  events  (evidently  the  Bristol 
riots  are  referred  to),  distressing  as  they  have  been,  will 
eventually  be  productive  of  good.  Everything,  however, 
dej)ends  upon  the  successful   adjustment  of  the  question  of 

1  Correstpnwhnce  uf  Khiff  Wiliiani  IV.  and  Earl  Grept  vol.  I.  p. 401. 

2  Lord  Gnij  to  JSir  11.  Taylor,  18.U,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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Reform,  and  it  will  be  a  fatal  mistake  if  those  by  whom  it  has 
hitherto  been  resisted  should  be  encouraged  in  the  belief  that 
the  public  feeling  in  this  measure  can  be  repressed. 

"It  is  by  the  fear  of  this  opposition  that  the  Political 
Unions,  which  had  been  formed  at  Birmingham  and  other 
places  before  the  change  of  Government  in  November  last, 
have  been  extended.  In  every  sentiment  expressed  by  his 
Majesty  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  Unions  I 
entirely  agree.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  their  becoming  permanently  established.  To  dis- 
courage them  as  much  as  possible  is  equally  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  as  long  as  they  keep 
witliin  the  limits  of  the  law  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  take 
any  measures  for  their  suppression.  .  .  .  For  this  evil  the 
best  and  surest  remedy  will  be  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Rill, 
and  for  this  object  all  the  influence  of  the  Government  must 
now  be  decidedly  and  vigorously  exerted." 

The  next  day  Sir  H.  Taylor  wrote  to  Lord  Grey  "  That  the 
King  hoi>es  that  the  successful  and  satisfactory  mljustment  of 
t!u»  reform  question  may  have  the  effect  of  quieting  the  coun- 
try, but  he  does  not  see  in  what  degree  such  violent  and  illegal 
proceedings  can  be  connected  with  either  the  support  of,  or 
the  opfiosition  to,  the  Reform  Rill,  nor  that  the  Unions  were 
directed  exclusively  to  this  object."  After  referring  to  the 
proceefiings  at  Rristol,  and  the  proposed  meeting  which  had 
been  altandoned.  Sir  H.  Taylor  mentioned  certain  reasons 
**  which  caused  his  Majesty  to  look  with  so  much  jealousy  and 
uneasiness  to  the  proceedings  and  designs  of  these  political 
and  other  Unions,  abstractedly  from  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  he  considered  to  be  advanced  by  them 
as  a  plea  for  projects  decidedly  revolutionary,  entertained  lie- 
fore  any  expectation  had  been  indulged  in  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  when  that 
Bill  shall  have  l)een  carried."^ 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Lord  Grey  wrote,  saying  that  the 
Government  partook  in  the  King's  sentiments  on  the  character 
and  effect  of  the  Political  Unions;  but  he  went  on  to  say: 
'•Neither  do  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  Political 
Unions  have  been  originally  instituted  with  views  directed  to 

»  Lord  Grey  to  Sir  U.  Taylor,  1831,  vol.  !.  i>.  407. 
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other  objects  besides  a  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  many 
of  their  leaders — making  this,  from  the  advantage  of  the 
moment,  their  pretext — would  be  desirous  of  keeping  up  these 
Societies  after  that  object  was  attained,  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining their  own  influence  and  power.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  these  Unions  have  received  a  great  impulse  and 
extension  from  tlie  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  that 
many  persons,  not  otherwise  disposed  to  do  so,  have  been 
induced  to  join  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  that  meas- 
ure. It  is  also  undeniable  that  the  middle  classes,  who  have 
now  shown  so  praiseworthy  an  alacrity  in  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  are  actuated  by  an  intense  and 
almost  unanimous  feeling  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  reform. 
...  If  the  question  of  reform  can  be  settled,  all  the  sound 
part  of  the  community  would  not  only  be  separated  from,  but 
placed  in  direct  opposition  to,  associations  whose  permanent 
existence  every  reasonable  man  must  feel  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances 
these  Unions  could  not  long  continue  to  exist,  and  all  the  real 
influence  and  power  of  society  would  be  united  with  that  of 
the  Government  in  putting  them  down."* 

As  the  month  of  November  went  on,  and  the  Government 
did  not  show  by  their  action  their  intention  of  expediting  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  again  sending  the 
Keform  Bill  to  the  Lords,  the  country  got  more  impatient, 
and  Political  Unions  and  Associations  were  formed  every- 
where. One  county  meeting  after  another  was  held,  and  in 
many  of  them  the  greatest  people  in  the  county  took  part, 
throwing  their  influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  activity  of  the  people  is  described  in  The  Morning  Chron- 
icle of  the  19th  November:  "Political  Unions  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, but  more  especially  Scotland,  they  are  to  be  found 
everywliere;  "  and  The  Glasgow  Evening  Posty  referring  to  Scot- 
land, said  "  Political  Unions  are  springing  up  rapidly  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  country,  and  if  they  hold  on  at  the 
same  rate  for  a  few  weeks,  there  will  not  be  a  place  found 
whore  the  people  will  not  have  associated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  first  obtaining  their  rights,  and  then  renovating 
the  corrupt  and  anticpiated  institutions  of  the  country." 
1  Correspondence  of  William  IV.  and  Earl  Qrey^  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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And  Tlie  Chronicle  further  wrote :  "  The  object  of  the  Politi- 
cal Unions  is  to  secure  reform,  happen  what  may.  If  reform 
be  carried  without  delay,  well  and  good,  but  if  any  unforeseen 
difficulty  occurs  the  Unions  will  bring  the  force  of  an  united 
people  instantly  to  bear  on  the  depositories  of  power." 

The  extreme  tension  of  feeling  that  existed,  the  doubts  as 
to  the  House  of  Lords  reversing  their  treatment  of  the  Bill 
when  it  reached  them,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  the 
people  would  be  called  on  to  make  even  greater  exertions  than 
they  hitherto  had  done,  led  the  Birmingham  Political  Union 
to  improve  on  its  organisation. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  chiefs  of  that  Union  promul- 
gated a  scheme,  whereby  it  was  proposed  to  class  the  members 
in  local  sections  under  officers  of  various  grades  and  denomi- 
nations, and  subject  to  a  system  of  rule  and  discipline  by  which 
their  whole  collective  physical  force  might  easily  and  almost 
instantaneously  have  been  made  available,  whenever  it  should 
be  judged  desirable  to  bring  it  into  action;  and  this  plan,  it 
was  intended,  sliould  be  the  model  for  the  general  organisa- 
tion of  the  Political  Unions  throughout  the  country. 

This  scheme,  which  was  so  much  in  advance  of  anything 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  instantly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

On  the  IGth  of  November  Lord  Grey  wrote  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne (the  Home  Secretary) :  "  The  sort  of  organisation 
which  is  now  proposed  is  not  calculated  for  the  discussion  of 
public  questions,  or  for  petitions  upon  them.  It  is  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  for  active  puri)oses,  now  alleged  to  be  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  but  easily  convertible  to  any 
other  objects.  Unarmed  as  a  body,  they  possess  arms  as 
individuals,  and  being  previously  formed  into  companies,  and 
regiments,  and  divisions  under  the  name  of  tithings,  etc.,  they 
may  at  any  moment  appear  as  an  armed  and  disciplined  force. 
The  danger  of  this  I  need  not  point  out  to  you.  The  question 
is  how  to  deal  with  it. "  ^ 

"The  plan,"  wrote  Lord  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor  on  the  18th 
of  November,  "for  the  constitution  and  organisation  of  the 
Birmingham  Union  is  now  before  us.  Of  its  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  character  there  can  be  but  one  opinion."* 

1  Lord  Melbourne's  Papers^  p.  136.  ^  Correspondence,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
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T!i*»  opinion  of  tho  law  (»t!ir<»rs  of  the  Oown  wius  Uikrii, 
antl  w;us  qiiiu*  devisivo  on  the  illegality  of  the  proiHJsed  organ- 
iiUition. 

F(»rtitUMl  by  this  opinion  a  Proclamation  wa«  issuefl  by  the 
King  on  the  TJd  NovenilnT,  whieh  cle>MTil)e<l  rnions  or  Asso- 
eiations  with  sueh  an  organis;ition  a.H  lM*ing  ineoniiiiitihle  with 
the  ]M*rforinanee  of  tln»  ilnty  of  siihjerts,  at  variance  with  th«» 
a(*knowle<lgt>(l  principles  of  the  Constitution,  ami  Kuhvi'rsivi* 
of  his  Majesty's  authority  im  supreme  he;ul  of  the  Stat«»;  ami 
Kueh  Ass<M-iations  were  (hM*lar<*il  to  Im.*  unconstitutional  ami 
illegal,  an<l  all  the  lieges  were  eommaiuled  to  ahsUiin  frtim 
joining  them. 

In  oUvlieiiee  to  the  Proclamation,  the  Political  Tnion  of 
liirniingham  aUmdoned  the  pro]M)secl  new  form  of  org:ini.s;i- 
tion.  The  PnM*laniation  w;ui  lU'cepted,  H;iid  Mr.  Attwo^nl,  nut 
in  a  h<»stile  spirit,  hut  as  a  ••wise,  friendly,  and  U*neticial 
measure  on  the  |art  of  Mini.sters  towanls  the  jH»ople." 

Th«»  mere  pro{Mis;il  of  th»»  s<*heme,  however,  was  an  impn-s- 
sive  incident,  and  must  have  l)een  suggestive  of  nnich  to  thti^e 
who  Wen*  still  hfdding  out  against  r«*form.  Though  tlius 
che4*k*Mi,  the  I'nion,  in  its  (dd  form,  did  not  (*e;ise  from  aLrita- 
tion,  nor  w;is  it  hy  Hirmingham  alone  that  agitation  was  mn- 
tinu*'d.  <  I  rowing  signs  of  imiatience  wer«»  shown  hy  th«» 
count rv,  until  the  announcement  w:uh  nuuh*  that  Parliament 
Would  Im»  called  t4>gether  U'fore  (*hrihtmas  to  jiass  the  U«*f<irm 
liill. 

Parliament  met  on  the  0th  of  l>i»cemU»r.  The  Keform  Hill 
was  at  onee  r«dntro<luc«Ml,  with  w»me  altenitioiis; '  the  se<^>n«l 
n*ading  was  carried  on  the  ir»th  I>e<vndn»r  hy  an  inen*a»*ed 
majority — .*»- 1  vc»tes  to  ir»l,' — a  majority  of  exitctly  two  t4»  4»nc. 
and  the  HouM*  ailjouriKMl  t4>  the  17th  January  \s:VJ. 

As  th<-re  was  a  g«*n«*nil  |N*rsu;i.sion  during  this  month  of 
January  that  the  Keform  Pill  would  i>as!i  the  (*ommons,  then* 
wa.N  little  ]Nditical  matt4*r  to  cause  ex<*itement  in  th«»  4M»untry. 
Smui  aft4'r  the  mithlle  of  Fehruary,  how^'ver,  sympt4»mH  4»f 
ai'tivity  among  th«»  jHMiple  U*gan  to  Iw  visible;  and  4»n  tin* 
isth,  when  the  Ministi'rH  dintMl  at  the  Mansion  H4»us«*,  the 
J"rime  Mniist«*r  avaih**!  hims4df  <»f  this  extra  Parliamentary 

I  Tlir  miMt  lm|Mirtant  «»«,  ttir  AbfttMl«iiiin<*i)t  (»f  IIm*  |»n»|HinaI  U*  mlufv  iIn* 
uunibrr  (if  uicuilMTm. 
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occasion  to  allay  the  rising  excitement  or  fears  of  the  people. 
He  said :  *  "  That  Ministers  had  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
all  would  admit,  but  none  except  those  who  had  shared  these 
difficulties  could  justly  appreciate  their  amount.  He  hoped, 
however,  in  time  they  would  all  be  overcome.  ...  He  was 
aware  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  public  on  this  subject,  and 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  doubt  that  their  wishes  would 
be  realised,  for  the  great  measure  was  advancing  steadily  to 
a  certain  and  successful  issue.  They  might  rest  assured  that 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  colleagues  would  be 
spared  to  aid  in  perfecting  that  great  work.  If  it  had  experi- 
enced some  delays,  they  might  be  assured  the  fault  was  not 
with  them.  They  had  used  their  best  endeavours  to  accelerate 
its  progress,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
they  would  be  able  to  congratulate  each  other  on  its  comple- 
tion." 

Place, ^  writing  of  this  period,  said:  "The  great  body  of  the 
people  were  self-assured  that  either  the  Keform  Bills  would 
be  passed  by  the  Parliament,  or  that  they  should,  by  their 
own  physical  force,  obtain  much  more  than  they  contained,  if 
they  were  rejected;  and  it  will  be  seen  presently  they  were 
resolved  to  use  that  force.  It  was,  however,  on  every  account 
desirable  that  matters  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremities, 
and  excepting  a  comparative  few,  none  had  any  wish  to  resort 
to  force." 

Once  more — namely,  on  the  23d  of  March — the  Reform  Bill 
emerged  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Once  again  did  the 
Bill  reach  the  Lords,  followed  thither  by  the  keenest  popular 
anxiety.  The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  9th  of 
April.  For  days  its  fate  trembled  in  the  balance,  whilst 
everything  that  could  be  urged  by  the  speakers  on  either  side 
was  given  utterance  to.  At  last  the  end  came,  and  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  that  ever  memorable  struggle  was  strikingly  line 
and  appropriate.  The  debate  had  been  carried  on  all  through 
the  night,  speaker  had  followed  speaker.  Lord  Grey,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  veteran  statesman  and  reformer,  who  had 
given  his  life  to  the  advocacy  of  reform,  rose  to  sum  up  and 
conclude  the  debate.  It  was  late  when  he  began  his  speech, 
and  he  spoke  "from  the  kindling  dawn  into  full  sunlight," 

1  The  Times,  20tli  February  1832.  »  Place,  MSB.,  27,790,  p.  21»1. 
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typifyinjf  as  it  were  the?  entry  of  this  great  nation  into  the 
full  Huulij;!it  of  its  manhcMMl  and  strenj^h.  At  neven  i>'ehHk 
on  the  niorninj?  of  the  llth  the  HouHe  divided,  and  the 
monientourt  decision  w:is  eonie  t4>^lH4  jK»ers  wen»  in  favour 
of  tlie  Hill  Immii^  read  a  Heeond  time,  ITii  were  ag-ainst  its 
Inmu^  ho  n*ad.  and  thuH,  by  the  narntw  majority  of  nine,  tiie 
]{ouH4*  of  I^inls  di^'idtnl  that  the  Keform  Hill  nhouhl  1h»  rt*ad  a 
MH'onil  time. 

It  is  imiNissihle  to  des<'rilH'  the  keenness  of  the  anxiety  that 
pn*vailed  wliile  the  (hs*ision  hun^  in  the  iKilanee.  In  tiiis 
gn*at  rrisis  of  the  fate  of  the  mexsure  the  whole  nation  hUmhI 
by,  jealously  wat<*hin^.  The  d«H*iHion  h:ul  \n*vn  in  their  favour, 
but  by  so  narn>w  a  margin  that  the  siifety  of  the  me;isun*  w;is 
by  no  means  aAsun^l,  and  so,  that  in  the  last  moment  then* 
should  In*  n(»  falling  away  on  the  |)art  of  the  Ministers  or 
the  :iss(*nting  jN^ers,  ag-ain  did  the  ]R*o{de  nuike  their  voieo 
lieanl. 

A  large  nundN*r  of  meetings  were  held  with  the  vi*»w  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  I^>r<ls  to  carry  the  Hill  unmutilat4*<l. 
Thus,  at  Kdinburgh,  a  meeting  of  /MKINN)  |N»rsons  w:is  h«dd  on 
the  IMtli,  and  a  IVtition  d<*s{»atehed  t4)  the  I^onls,  praying 
Uiem  to  |v'iss  the  Hill.  Numerous  other  nie4*tings  w<*re  uImi 
held;  siune  iisking  with  s<miewhat  ominous  s^ire.'ism  for  gn»at4*r 
refi>rnis  ev«'n  tlian  thos«»  emlMNlie<l  in  the  Hill — "the  Hill— 4ir 
nu»r«»/'  Tlie  K;ister  r»M-ess  fouiid  the  Hill  unadv:in<*«Hl — a 
r<*ii.*inn  for  nion*  |M>pular  denifinst  nit  ions  to  hurry  its  pn»gn*H*i. 
As  tin*  encniirs  of  n*fonn  alh*g«Hl  that  a  ehangi*  in  publie 
opinion  hail  st*t  in,  and  tliat  the  iM*«iple  wen*  lM*<*oming  indifT«*r- 
ent  to  th«*  fate  of  the  Hill,  the  INditiral  Tnifm  c»f  lUrmingham 
defid(*d  on  giving  a  enishing  answer  to  sueh  a  ealumny;  and 
on  Miinday,  the  7th  of  May,  there  was  a.HS4*mbl(*<l  in  Hirmini:- 
ham  *•  A  m»'«*ting  of  n»ft»rmers,  the  most  magnitiet*nt  fi>r  its 
strength  ami  numlN*rs,  the  m(»st  formithible  fnmi  its  union  and 
enthusi:ism — the  most  impn*ssive  fn»m  its  onler,  diM*ipline, 
and  resolution  that  evrr  was  S4*<*n  in  Kngland  or  in  the 
worM."* 

••Th«»  miM»ting  w:is  for  tin*  purftose  of  n*futing  the  fals«*  and 
unfounilt'd  n*pn'N»'ntatit»ns  of  the  intiifTt'n*ne<*  of  the  public 
mind  to  th«*  gn^at  eauM*  of  Heform,**  ami  Ut  ]M*titi«>n  the  Ilou.se 

>  Srp  The  TuH*$,  tith  May  \KfX. 
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« 

of  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill.  At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing the  people  began  to  collect  in  front  of  the  hustings. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  Political  Unions  began  to  arrive. 

"  The  Grand  Northern  Division  "  was,  at  the  very  lowest, 
estimated  at  100,000  persons — the  procession  extended  over 
four  miles,  and  there  were  upwards  of  150  banners  and  eleven 
bands  of  music.  The  procession  of  the  Grand  Western 
Division  extended  over  two  miles,  and  there  were  seventy 
banners  and  nine  bands.  That  of  the  Grand  Eastern  Division 
had  eight  bands  and  thirty  banners,  and  consisted  of  about 
5000  people.  The  Grand  Southern  Division  consisted  of 
20,000  people,  was  accompanied  by  six  bands,  and  had  twelve 
banners.  These  estimates  were  exclusive  of  the  population  of 
Birmingham,  some  140,000.  "Upwards  of  200  bands  were 
in  attendance,  and  from  700  to  1000  banners  waved  over  the 
assembled  throng." 

Attwood  was  chosen  chairman.  "  The  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple," he  said,  "have  told  their  Lordships  that  the  country  is 
indifferent  in  this  great  cause.  If  we  hold  no  meetings,  they 
say  that  we  are  indifferent;  if  we  hold  small  meetings, 
they  say  we  are  insigniticant;  and  if  we  hold  large  meetings, 
they  say  that  we  are  rebellious  and  wish  to  intimidate  them." 
.  .  .  He  said  that  he  would  rather  die  than  see  the  great 
Bill  of  Reform  rejected  or  mutilated  in  any  of  its  great  parts 
or  provisions;  and  his  statement  was  received  with  "immense 
cheering,  which  lasted  a  considerable  while."  "I  say,"  he 
exclaimed — and  the  phrase  was  a  true  one — "  that  the  people 
of  England  stand  at  this  moment  *like  greyhounds  on  the  slip,' 
and  that,  if  our  beloved  King  should  give  the  word,  or  if  this 
Council  should  give  the  word  in  his  name  and  under  his 
authority,  the  grandest  scene  would  be  instantly  exhibited 
that  was  ever  witnessed  on  tliis  earth  before.  .  .  . 

"Give  us  a  House  of  Commons  who  are  identified  with  the 
Commons,  and  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  everything  will  be  right  in  England. 

"  Now  I  must  beg  leave  to  explain  to  you  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  peace,  the  order,  and  the  strict  legality  which  you 
have  always  exhibited.  But  for  these  great  qualities  our 
cause  would  have  been  lost.  Within  the  law  the  people  are 
as  strong  as  a  giant,  beyond  the  law  they  are  weak  as  an 
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infant.  See  tlie  prodigious  strength  which  this  meeting  has 
peacefully  and  legally  accumulated.  .  .  . 

**  Hitherto  our  exertions  have  been  confined  in  direct  opera- 
tion to  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  Suppose  now  we  should 
erect  the  standard  of  the  Birmingham  Union  in  London,  nine- 
ttMiths  of  the  whole  j)opulation  of  that  great  city  would  answer 
to  the  call  whenever  it  should  be  unfurled  under  the  sanction 
of  the  King  and  of  the  law.   .   .   . 

"  Vour  destinies,  and  the  destiny  of  your  country,  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have 
mot  this  day  for  the  puri>ose  of  discharging  our  duty  to  them. 
If  that  august  jissembly  should  neglect  to  discharge  their 
duty  towards  us  and  our  country,  uj)on  their  heads  alone  will 
rest  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  tremendous  consequences 
which  may  ensue." 

( )ther  sjA'cches  followed,  and  then  the  people  repeated  in  a 
loud  voice  the  i)ledge:  "AVith  unbroken  faith,  through  every 
]K»ril,  and  privation  we  here  devote  ourselves  and  our  children 
to  our  country's  cause  '' — a  proceeding  which  was  followed  by 
loud  cheering  and  waving  of  hats  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  the  meeting  quietly  disi)ersed. 

It  was  on  this  same  day,  the  7th  of  May,  that  the  motion 
was  to  be  made  that  thi'  House  should  go  into  Committee  on 
the  r>ill.  The  divisicm  was  exjyected  to  be  a  very  close  one. 
riace  has  l(»ft  us  a  thrilling  j)icture  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind:  *M)n  that  day,"  he  s;iys,  **the  exeiti»ment  was  raised  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  it  had  hitherto  attained.  It  was  to  a 
very  <'onsi(h'rable  extent  a  holiday.  Solicitude  was  not  only 
visible  in  the  countenances  of  men,  but  in  their  words  and 
actions  also.  Anxiety  made  them  neglectful  of  business  con- 
cerns to  an  extent  never  l)efore  observed.  They  seemed  to 
say,  *Lct  us  wait  until  to-morrow;  let  this  day  jKiss  as  it  may, 
we  can  attend  to  nothing  directly  until  we  know  the  fate  of  the 
Keform  Hill.'"* 

Tlie  di<»  was  soon  cast.  The  more  reckless  or  privilege- 
loving  sec'tion  of  the  peers  were  blind  to  demonstrations, 
deaf  to  the  ]M>pular  voice.  A  motion  was  made,  which  the 
(fovernmcnt  declared  would,  if  passed,  Ik?  fatiil  to  the  Bill. 
Nevertheless  it  was  carried,  in  the  teeth  of  this  declaration, 

»  PUue,  MS8.,  *S:j\r2,  pp.  'JCK*,  201. 
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by  a  majority  against  the  Government  of  35.  Ministers, 
adopting  the  last  available  course,  advised  the  King  to  create 
a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  overcome  the  opposition.  He 
hesitated  at  this  last  jump  and  refused,  and  Lord  Grey  and 
his  Cabinet  resigned. 

As  a  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  sends  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  tumbling  pellmell  into  the  streets,  so  the  news  that 
the  Reform  Bill  was  in  peril  sent  nearly  the  whole  population 
flying  to  the  Platform  and  to  public  meetings.  Once  more 
they  assembled  in  their  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  scarce 
a  town  or  a  place  not  joining  in  the  national  outcry.  Once 
more  their  spokesmen  ascend  the  Platform  to  give  utterance 
in  terms  of  firm  decision  to  the  course  now  to  be  pursued,  and 
clearer  and  more  decided  than  ever  ring  back  the  assenting 
cheers.  No  child's  play  now,  but  downright  grim  earnest. 
Such  excitement  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  coun- 
tr}'.  The  House  of  Commons  was  besought  or  instructed  to 
withhold  supplies  to  the  Executive.  The  determination  to 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  was  very  generally  expressed.  "  Xo  Bill, 
no  taxes  "  became  the  portentous  password  of  agitation,  and 
plain,  unmistakable  references  to  the  people  arming  were  re- 
ceived with  ominous  murmurs  of  approval. 

Place  says,  "That  tlie  peoj)le  would  at  a  moment's  warning 
rise  in  insurrection,  no  doubt  could  any  longer  be  enter- 
tained."^ 

Fortunately,  the  demonstrations  of  the  Platform  were  suffi- 
cient.* The  Duke  of  Wellington — tlie  leader  of  the  Tories — 
who  had  been  asked  by  the  King  to  form  a  Government, 
declared  himself  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  Ministers  who  had 
resigned  were  recalled.  On  taking  office  again,  they  stated 
that  "  They  conceived  that  they  had  secured  the  means  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  and  therefore 
that  tliey  should  continue  in  office." 

The  discussions  on  the  Bill  were  then  resumed  in  the  House 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,793,  p.  142. 

3  From  the  l)th  to  the  VMh  May  two  hundred  and  one  meetinRS  were  chroni- 
cle<l  in  The  Times  and  Morniny  Chronicle;  but  that  the  list  was  far  from 
complete  is  clear  from  the  statement  made  by  these  papers  of  their  inability 
to  report  them  or  even  to  notice  them  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  290  Peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  between  the  8th  and  the  23d 
May  1832  to  withhold  supplies.— Place,  MSS.,  27,7iM,  p.  347. 
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of  LohIh;  many  of  the  Tory  \H.*vn  absenUMl  themselves  ImiU 
from  the  dekiU^s  aiul  the  (iivisions;  and  aft<*r  a  short  timt*  it 
|>ass4*(l  the  I»rds,  and  having  rinreived  the  Koyal  Assent  on 
the  7th  of  June,  lM*eame  hiw.  The  vietory  was  won,  the 
IM'ople  hiul  triumphed. 

One  ehising  scene  of  this  great  agitation  may  U»  deserilMMl. 
On  the  int4dligenee  n*aching  lUrmingham  that  the  Hill  was 
Wife,  an  impnjmptu  meeting  of  rejoicing  was  got  up  the  vi*ry 
same  day,  and  some  40,4NN)  or  /i<),<MH)  jN^rsons  were  present  at 
it.  AttwofMi,  as  usual,  was  in  tht*  ehair.  Advaneing  to  the 
front  of  the  platf(»rm,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  ehe«*ring, 
he  Hiiid:  **  My  dear  friend.s,  I  feel  so  mueh  gratitude  to 
Almighty  (hmI  for  the  es(*a|>e  whieh  the  naticm  has  hiul  from 
a  most  tremendous  n^vcdution,  that  I  eannot  help  wishing  that 
our  rev**rend  friend  near  me  would  publitdy  rt*tuni  thanks  to 
our  wise  and  ^Mieficent  Creator  for  the  8ue<»es8  of  our  right- 


eous eau.se.'* 


Xos<H)ner  was  this  intimation  made  than  all  hats  wen*  doffed, 
and  **the  most  deathlike  silence  iiervadtnl  the  immeuM)  aHS4*ni- 
bly." 

The  Reverend  H.  Ilutton  then,  in  a  most  impn*8sive  mannt»r, 
offered  up  the  ftdlowing  thanksgiving:  "O  I^onl  iUnl  Al- 
mighty, who  onierest  the  affaire  of  all  men,  lM*li(dd  Thy  |»eo- 
ple  U»fon»  TIhh*  with  gniteful  and  n»joieing  lu»arts,  ItMiking  up 
to  Thee  as  the  Author  of  every  blessing.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  gr<»at  deliverance  Thou  luist  wrought  out  for  us,  and  the 
great  and  bliKMUess  victory  which  Thou  hast  eonferriHl.  .  .  . 
Gnint  that  we  may  so  use  and  impn>ve  the  gn>at  privileges 
Thou  luLst  conferred  u|M>n  us,  that  we  nmy  secure  them  t4i  uh 
and  to  our  <'hildn*n,  for  Thy  glory,  and  for  the  universal  U'uetit 
of  the  faniilv  of  m;ui.*' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  PLATFORM  AFTER  THE  REFORM  ACT 

It  is  impossible  in  any  brief  compass  to  summarise  the  effects 
of  the  great  struggle  for  reform,  and  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

The  Times,  in  an  article  written  ere  the  dust  and  din  of  the 
battle  had  well  subsided,  wrote :  "  The  Session  accomplished, 
without  social  confusion,  or  civil  bloodshed,  a  mighty  political 
revolution.  It  has  wrested  usurped  power  from  the  hands  of 
an  arrogant  and  domineering  oligarchy,  to  lodge  it  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  It  has  conferred  upon  the  prop- 
erty, knowledge,  and  intelligence  of  the  country  that  control 
over  the  national  resources,  and  that  privilege  of  adapting  the 
laws  to  their  interests,  which  has  hitherto  been  engrossed  by 
the  prejudices,  selfishness,  and  corruption  of  a  boroughmon- 
gering  faction.  It  has  reinstated  men  in  their  rights;  it  has 
attached  them  to  the  Constitution,  by  making  them  sharers  in 
its  benefits;  it  has  rendered  civil  convulsions  almost  impossi- 
ble, by  providing  the  means  of  a  legislative  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences between  antagonist  parties ;  and  it  has  opened  a  path 
to  all  the  social  improvements  of  which  an  active  and  enter- 
prising people  are  susceptible."  ^ 

Many  years  were  to  elapse,  however,  before  the  mighty 
change  could  be  appreciated  in  all  its  bearings;  if,  indeed,  we 
are  even  yet  in  a  position  to  gauge  its  full  effects.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  this  great  Act  "  was  to  politics  what  the 
Reformation  was  to  religion;  it  made  reason  the  recognised 
standard  instead  of  authority."^  Certain  it  is,  that  with  its 
enactment  a  completely  new  departure  was  taken  by  the 
nation;  and  with  the  light  of  experience  since  gained,  it  can- 

1  The  Times,  17th  August  1832. 

2  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1846,  vol.  \xxxi,  p.  502. 
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not  lie  (louhtiMi  that  tho  nation,  in  tht*  choice  she  made,  chose 
wiHelv  and  cliosc  well. 

It  is,  I  think,  no  exa)^K<'i^^i*>i>  t4)  s:iy  that  this  f;reat  measure 
efr«*ete<l  a  n»vohition— i»ne  mon»  f^enuine  in  its  charaeter,  and 
more  histin^  in  its  conse(|nences  than  any  of  the  Krvohitions 
whitdi  had  tiken  {dace  on  the  Continent — not  a  n*vohition  of 
d<*v;Lstation,  hindi  as  that  of  which  Fnince  had  U*en  tht»  the- 
atre, hilt  tlie  f(n»at«'st,  the  most  desirahU*  of  all  n*volutions, 
a  n*v(dution  of  |»n»f;n\ss. 

The  jHiwiTs  of  j;ov«*rnment  hmjj  held  and  witdded  hy  the 
Crown  and  a  very  limited  vhuM  |>;iss(m1  into  the  hands  of  the 
f^n*at  mitldle  chuss  of  the  (Hnintry,  and  the  first  »iv\}  w:is  taken 
t4)wanls  making  the  jH»ople — as  they  8hould  Ih» — the  ruliii)^ 
|M)wrr  in  the  country.  It  is  im{M)ssihle  to  overestimate  the 
share*  whirh  the  Platform  had  in  effecting  this  gn*at  n*voliition. 

From  the  days  of  Chatham  the  cause  of  reform  liad  liern  up- 
held an<l  carrie*!  on  hy  the  Platform  despite*  it«  Udng,  time 
aft4'r  time,  scouted  from  even  the  )>opular  chamlier  of  tlie 
I^'gislature;  it  hail  \nn*n  kept  alive  through  :ulversity  and 
evil  ri'pute  for  wlnde  genenitions  hy  the  Platform,  and  in  spite 
of  prohihitive  laws  against  meetings  and  8|M*e<'hes,  and  su^- 
iNMisions  of  the  HalN*:ui  Corpus  Act,  and  every  disi^ounigt^mcnt 
which  the  wit  of  a  dictatorial  govenunent  or  oligandiy  could 
devise. 

In  former  agitations  the  Platform  liad  Inmmi  umnI  first  hy 
one  section  then  hv  another,  never  lK*fon*  hv  all  united. 
C{Min  this  (M*casion  it  w;is  a<lopt4Ml  hy  the  whole  |M*ople,  and 
its  |M»w«*r  was  irresistihle. 

Uy  it.self.  the  House  of  Commons,  once  it  was  converted  to 
n*forni,  could  nev<«r  have  oarrietl  n»ft»rni  against  the  4ip{Mi>i- 
tion  of  the  Tt»ry  |»:irty  and  the  House  of  I»rds.  It  m.ih  tlie 
Platform  which  c«»miHdled  Mini.sters  to  endi*avour  to  Kiti^Iy 
the  |Hipular  demamls;  and  when  Ministers  \\iu\  made  the  effort. 
it  was  the  Platform,  with  its  impn'ssive  met*tings  and  deter- 
mined laii^uagt*.  which  comfMdled  the  Hous4»  of  CuniniouM  to 
accept  the  mini'^terial  pn»|N»sal;  anil  when  the  Housi*  «•!  t'nin- 
nions  had  acc«*pted  them,  com{Mdled  a  still  nion*  n-luctint 
Hou.se — the  H<»UM»  tif   I«onls — to  do  so  Uhk 

perhaps  tlie  niost  striking  fai-t  in  connection  with  this  gn»at 
revolution  was,   that  it  was  efTi*i*t4Hl  |it*aceably  and  without 
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bloodshed,  for  the  instances  in  which  loss  of  life  occurred 
scarcely  call  for  notice.  Though  in  a  few  places  there  was 
rioting,  yet  it  was  never  on  a  formidable  scale, — there  was 
no  massing  of  an  armed  people,  no  struggle  with  the  military, 
no  barricades,  such  as  neighbouring  countries  had  given 
examples  of. 

The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  immunity  from  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  of  this  marvellous  calmness  and  restraint, 
is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  eminently  law-abiding  and  order- 
loving  character  of  the  people.  But  still  more  was  tlie  result 
due  to  the  Platform,  where  for  years  and  years  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  had  been  carried  on,  where  reason  had 
been  pitted  against  reason,  and  argument  against  argument, 
until  men  ha<l  got  accustomed  to  argue  instead  of  coming  to 
blows,  and  to  rely  on  truth,  and  justice,  and  right,  triumph- 
ing in  the  end. 

Place,  who  was  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  bears  testimony  to  the  admirable  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  says:  "He  who  will  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  of  the  multiplied  oppression  in 
Church,  in  State,  in  corporations,  the  widely  spread  circum- 
stances calculated  to  demoralise  the  peo])le,  the  vast  numl)er 
who  are  more  or  less  dei)endent  on  the  Church,  the  State,  the 
corporations,  and  other  institutions  who  must  necessarily  be 
inimical  to  every  sort  of  reform,  will  be  compelled  to  confess 
that,  upcm  the  whole,  for  a  people  roused  to  action  as  tlicy 
were,  opjKJsed  as  they  were,  likely  to  be  injured  as  vast  num- 
Wrs  of  them  were  by  their  attention  to  public  affairs,  tht'ir 
conduct  was  more  rational  and  more  effective  than  was  that  of 
any  [>eople  at  any  former  time  similarly  circumstinced,  and 
as  cons<-i<ms  of  their  jKiwer  as  were  the  people  of  Gr(\at  Britain 
during;  the  proceeclin^s  on  the  Reform  Bills."  * 

F'or  loni;  the  stniix^'le  had  l>ccn  one  between  rit^ht  an<l  nUL^ht. 
At  la.**t,  thanks  mainly  to  the  Platform,  right  and  mi<:]it  L:ot 
on  the  same  side,  and  then  the  strufiri^de  was  over — n'fnrni 
was  won,  and  with  it  the  door  was  oj)ened  for  the  progress  of 
th»»  people. 

The  first  great  result  of  the  agitation  for  tlie  Beform  Aet 
was  to  install  the  Platform  formally  among  tlie  great  p<»litieal 

»  FUcc,  BISS.,  27,780,  p.  31U. 
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institutions  of  the  country — to  raise  it  at  once  into  one  of  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  kingdom.  It  hacl  been  tried,  and 
had  proved  itself  to  be  a  mighty  instrument  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people;  it  had  demonstrated  to  their  complete 
satisfaction  its  boundless  utility;  it  had  shown  its  perfect 
adaptability  to  all  their  needs ;  it  had  placed  in  their  hands 
a  ready  weapon  of  attack  as  well  as  of  defence;  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  most  marked  features  of  the  national  charac- 
ter; it  breathed  the  very  essence  of  freedom;  it  had  become, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  fierce  agitation,  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  public  life;  it  had  overcome  the  hitherto  invincible 
might  of  the  Tory  party;  and,  henceforward,  it  was  to  be  a 
great  power  in  the  State. 

Looking  back  at  that  eventful  period,  and  with  the  light  of 
subsequent  history,  we  can  clearly  enough  discern  that  the 
problem  which  the  English  people  were  beginning  to  work 
out  was  how,  within  tlie  existing  lines  of  the  Constitution,  to 
secure  a  system  of  government  wherein  the  wishes  and  views 
of  the  people  should  prevail — a  system  by  which  the  largest 
amount  of  self-government  could  be  obtained,  or,  to  use  other 
words,  a  system  which  would  bring  the  people  to  be,  to  the 
utmost  extent  possible,  "legislators  themselves,"  and  also 
their  own  executive.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  great  work  on  The 
American  Commonwealthy  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  American  Constitution.* 

"  The  phrase  *  Government  by  public  opinion, ' "  he  says, 
"  is  most  specifically  applicable  to  a  system  wherein  the  will 
of  the  people  acts  directly  and  constantly  upon  its  executive 
and  legislative  agents.  A  government  may  be  both  free  and 
good  without  being  subject  to  this  continuous  and  immediate 
control.  Still,  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  news,  and  the  practice 
of  self-government  itself,  necessarily  lead  free  nations;  and  it 
may  even  Ix?  said  that  one  of  their  chief  problems  is  to  devise 
moans  whereby  the  national  will  shall  be  most  fully  expressed, 
most  quickly  known,  most  unresistingly  and  cheerfully  obeyed. 
Delays  and  jerks  are  avoided,  friction  and  consequent  waste 
of  force  are  prevented,  when  the  nation  itself  watches  all  the 
play  of  the  machinery,  and  guides  its  workmen  by  a  glance. 

1  The  American  Commonwealth  ^  by  James  Bryce,  vol.  iii.  p.  3i, 
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Towards  this  goal  the  Americans  have  marched  with  steady 
stepSy  unconsciously  as  well  as  consciously.  No  other  people 
now  stands  so  near  it." 

This  too  was  the  goal  to  which  the  English  people  were 
also  "  unconsciously  as  well  as  consciously  "  striving,  and  the 
true  appreciation  of  this  cardinal  fact  is  the  key  to  the  rise 
and  progress  and  extraordinary  power  and  popularity  of  the 
Platfonn.  The  people's  desire  was,  and  is,  not  merely  to 
make  the  laws  for  themselves,  but  to  have  the  executive  of  the 
country  under  their  direct  control  also.  They  felt  it  was  their 
right,  and  they  were  determined  to  obtain  it.  But  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  to  strive  for  this  goal  on  different  lines  from 
those  on  which  the  Americans  worked.  The  Americans  had 
a  blank  sheet  of  parchment  on  which  they  could  inscribe  what- 
ever system  they  thought  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to 
their  ideas.  The  English  had  no  sueli  blank  sheet.  They 
had  to  contend  against  laws  and  institutions  which  had  been 
banded  down  from  the  remote  past,  and  against  authorities 
who  not  alone  obstructed  tliem,  but  were  actively  and  relent- 
lessly inimical  to  their  objects,  and  they  had,  perforce,  to 
keep  their  endeavours  within  the  lines  of  the  constitution 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Any  other  procedure  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  iKjnalties  of  high  treason.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  all  the  agitations  which  had  taken  place 
up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  no  intention  of  altering  the 
form  of  the  Constitution.  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments  were  the  avowed  objects  of  the  most  extreme  men; 
and,  by  their  op^wncnts,  these  objects  were  denounced  and 
stigmatised  as  revolution;  but  theoretically,  at  least,  both  of 
them  were  jKiSsible  without  subverting  the  form  of  the  Con- 
stitution, though  they  would  very  certainly  have  altered  the 
balance  of  these  great  authorities.  The  alteration  of  that  bal- 
ance was,  however,  absolutt^ly  necessary  if  the  j)eople's  objects 
were  to  Ih»  obtiiintnl.  The  theory  of  the  Crown,  the  House  of 
I*eers,  and  the  House  of  Commons  having  equal  and  co-ordi- 
nate authority  loolied  very  pretty,  and  worked  very  satis- 
factorily for  the  Crown  and  the  IVers,  but  it  did  not  work 
satisfaf-torily  for  the  i>eople  or  Commons.  Revolution  by 
force,  however,  ha<l  not  only  at  no  time  lx?en  desired  by 
any  considerable  number  of  men,  but  was  nearly  impossible; 
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and  reformers,  with  true  instinct,  recognised  that  the  real, 
and  indeed  the  only  possible  road  towards  the  wished-for 
goal  of  self-governnient  lay  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
Once  they  could  secure  an  absolute  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  could  then 
proceed  to  work  out  their  ultimate  aims  and  objects.  When 
we  consider  then  the  true  meaning  of  and  effect  of  the  great 
principle  striven  for  by  the  reform  agitation,  we  can  better 
understand  the  heat  of  the  battle. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  1831  affords  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  horror  with  which  the  new  vista  of  popular  govern- 
ment was  regarded  by  those  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  government. 

"How,"  asks  the  appalled  and  terrified  writer — "how,  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Ministers,  and  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  monarch,  is  any  will  or  wish  of  the  people — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  electors — to  be  resisted  or  even  discussed? 
If  the  people,  even  in  the  present  state  of  representation,  have 
an  omnipotent  voice  on  the  subject  of  reform,  if  its  mandates 
are  to  be  obeyed  as  the  final  decision  of  the  last  resort  on  a 
theoretical  question, — how  can  it  be  resisted  upon  any  practical 
question — on  the  Corn  Laws — on  tithes^-on  a  church  estab- 
lishment— on  every  branch  of  taxation — on  cash  payments — 
on  the  equitable  adjustment — on  public  credit — on  slavery — 
on  the  policy  of  maintaining  our  eastern  and  western  colonies 
-^on  an  army — on  a  navy— on  primogeniture — on  the  division 
of  proi)erty — on  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  Unions — 
on  the  ballot — on  universal  suffrage — on  the  utility  of  an 
hereditary  peerage — and  finally,  on  the  necessity  for  an  hered- 
itary monarch?  Every  one  of  these  questions  has  been  set 
afloat  on  the  public  mind  in  the  wake  of  Reform."  * 

The  answer  to  the  question  which,  as  years  went  on,  became 
the  actual  answer  was,  "  No  will  or  wish  of  the  people  is  to 
be  resisted. "  The  voice  of  the  people  was  to  be,  in  all  these 
questions,  theoretical  or  practical,  "the  final  decision  of  the 
last  resort." 

The  nation  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  described 
by  Canning'  as  "a  limited  monarchy,"  and  "a  crowned  repub- 

1  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlv.  p.  539,  1831. 

3  Speech  at  Manchester,  3l8t  October  1812,  see  Kaye's  Canning,  pp.  78,  79. 
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lie**;  and  the  nation  had  chosen  the  latter.  That  above 
everything  was  the  meaning,  the  significance  of  the  reform 
agitation. 

The  simplest  and  most  manifest  way  for  the  people  to  secure 
the  object  they  had  in  view  was,  by  influence  over  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  as  this  could  only  be  secured  by  influencing 
in  detail  its  component  parts,  their  main  efforts  were  directed 
towards  gaining  control  over  those  who  nominally  were  their 
representatives. 

In  considering  this  subject  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  what  are 
the  actual  principles  and  facts  of  "  representative  government." 
They  are  a  little  startling  when  put  nakedly. 

Ix)nl  Brougham,  in  his  work  on  The  British  Constitution,^ 
gives  a  very  clear  definition  thereof.  He  says :  "  The  essence 
of  representation  is,  that  the  power  of  the  people  should  be 
parte<l  with,  and  given  over,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the  deputy 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  that  he  should  perform  that  part  in 
the  government  which,  but  for  this  transfer,  would  have  been 
performed  by  the  people  themselves.  All  these  several  things 
must  concur  to  constitute  rei)resentation."  And  he  goes  on  to 
enlarge  on  the  separate  parts  of  this  definition,  or,  so  to  speak, 
to  dissect  them. 

(1)  "The  power  must  be  parted  with,  and  given  over.  It 
is  not  <a  representation  if  the  constituents  so  far  retain  a  con- 
trol as  to  act  for  themselves.  They  may  communicate  with 
their  dflegat<^;  they  may  inform  him  of  their  wishes,  their 
opinions,  their  circumstiinces;  they  may  i)ronounce  their  judg- 
ment u[)on  his  public  conduct;  they  may  even  call  upon  him 
to  follow  their  instructions,  and  warn  him  that,  if  he  disobeys, 
they  will  no  longer  trust  him,  or  re-elect  him,  to  represent 
them.  But  he  is  to  act — not  they;  he  is  to  act  for  them — not 
they  for  themselves.  If  they  interfere  directly,  and  take  the 
p<jwer  out  of  his  hands,  not  only  is  the  main  object  of  repre- 
mMitiition  defeated,  but  a  conflict  and  a  confusion  is  intnxluced 
that  makes  the  representation  rather  prejudicial  than  advan- 
tageous. 

(*J)  **The  i>eoi)le's  power  must  be  given  over  for  a  limited 
time.  This  is  essential  to  the  systcMU.  .  .  .  If  the  delegation 
be  for  ever,  the  Ixxly  of  representatives  becomes  an  oligarchy, 

i  Chapter  iii. 
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elective  indeeil,  but  still  axi  oligarchy,  and  not  a  repn»scnt;itiv»» 
body. 

(.'^)  **The  power  must  Im»  given  over  for  a  linnUnl  period  to 
deputies  chosen  by  the  j)eoj)le.  This  is  of  all  others  the  nmst 
essential  riMpiisiU*.  If  any  authority  but  the  ]M*c)ple  apiMtint 
the  deputies,  there  is  an  end  of  r<*pr(*sentation — the  jn^ople's 
|K)wer  is  usur|M*d,  and  taken  fnini  them. 

(4)  **  Finally,  the  r<»presentiitives  are  to  |M'rform  tliat  part 
in  the  government  which  would  otherwi.se  have  U*i*n  jH^rformed 
by  the  jH^ople." 

A  little  further  on  he  makes  one  addition  to  this  definition. 
He  Ktat4*s  again  of  rt»presentiitinn:  **lt  is  the  {N*ople  parting 
with  antl  giving  over  their  |M)Wer,  for  a  limited  |H»ri«Ml,  to 
deputies  chos«*n  by  th<»mselves; ''  but,  he  aihls,  **  Tht»se  (h*puties 
fully  and  freely  exercising  that  jKiwer  in.steadof  the  jM»ople." 

Now,  if  tliis  be  a  true  definiti(m  of  repres<*ntative  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  must,  in  its  main  featun*s,  lie  t^iken  :is 
such,  it  is  evid«'nt  that  it  falls  very  far  short  of  complying 
with  the  rtMpiin*ments  of  a  denuM'nu'y. 

The  dangt*rs  of  it  wer<»  very  well  descrilM*d,  so  far  Kirk  as 
18] *J,  in  an  ailmirable  artiele  in  The  Edinhurtjh  Hevi^w^  on 
"The  Rights  and  I)uti€»s  of  the  IN^ople,"  and  I  cannot  do  U'tt4'r 
than  4U0U*  it. 

The  writ4»r  said:  "The  delegjition of  the  greatest  of  all  iru.sts 
— that  of  government — necessarily  implies  a  surn»nder  <»f  the 
function  its«'lf,  and  with  the  fumrticm  much  of  the  jMiwer,  and 
leaves  the  |H*ophs  in  some  degr«M»,  at  the  men^y  of  thosi*  whom 
they  ch(M)St»  for  their  tnistees  during  the  wJioh»  term  of  th«» 
ap|M)intment.  Hence  the  danger  of  thost*  tniKt4*<*s  abusinv; 
their  delegated  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  tiie 
«M»iitrol  of  the  ]>eople  over  them — and  by  n*ndering  them^dvi-H 
mon*  iM)W(*rful  and  l**ss  aeetmntable,  to  make  the  re»«u nipt  i^n 
of  the  tni'it  more  ditticult.  It  is  quite  manifest,  th»n'li»r«\ 
that  tliere  is  nothing  of  whieh  the  <'onHtitution.  in  aStati>  like 
Knglaml,  ouglit  t4>  U'  nii»r«*  jeuhms  than  any  step  tow:ir«iH  iiid«>- 
jHMidfiife  4 in  the  |i:irt  of  the  repres4»iitativ4's — any  att«*mpt  4»f 
theirs  to  {ic^piirt*  a  hubstantiv4*  an<l  s«*p;inite  auth(»rity — ••ithi'r 
an  exi'it4*n('«*  not  creat4'd,  or  attribut4*s  not  U*.'«t4»wed  bv  the 

p«H»pl«'/' 

*    7 A'   /.'./in'iMr/A  H'ttrtr,  \iA.  XX.  p.  itC,  Nu%rliibrr  I»»IJ. 
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The  problem  which  lay  before  the  people  of  England  was  a 
wholly  new  one  in  the  science  of  government — namely,  how  far, 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  representative 
government,  of  the  Crown,  and  of  an  Upper  Chamber,  could 
a  democracy  secure  absolute  self-government,  and  supreme 
control  in  the  government  of  the  nation  both  as  regarded  its 
internal  affairs  and  its  external  relations. 

The  problem,  which  seemed  almost  insoluble,  has  been  in 
great  measure  worked  out  by  the  adoption  of  the  Platform  as 
a  great  controlling  power  over  the  representatives,  controlling 
them  in  two  ways — first  by  publicly  exacting  pledges  from  them 
previous  to  their  election,  and  next  by  putting  pressure  on 
them  whilst  Parliament  is  sitting,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  views  held  at  different  times 
on  this  subject  of  pledges,  and  of  responsibility  to  constit- 
uents, and  have  shown  how  the  tendency  all  along  was  towards 
the  greater  dependence  of  a  representative  on  his  constituents. 
That  the  principle  of  responsibility  to  constituents  had  reached 
a  more  advanced  form  in  1829  than  at  any  previous  period  was 
proved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  when  he  determined  to  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  the  great  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  seat  for  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  has  himself  placed  on  record  the  reasons  for 
this  step. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  in  vacating  my  seat  I  was  acting  upon 
the  impulse  of  private  feelings  rather  than  upon  a  dispassion- 
ate consideration  of  the  constitutional  relation  between  a  repre- 
sentative and  his  constituents.  I  will  not  seek  to  defend  the 
resolution  to  which  I  came  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Academic  body,  or  from  the  special 
nature  of  the  trust  confided  to  its  members.  Still  less  will  I 
contend  that  my  example  ought  to  be  followed  by  others  to 
whom  may  be  offered  the  same  painful  alternative  of  disre- 
garding the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  or  of  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions,  and  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  their  constituents.  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  my  posi- 
tion was  a  very  peculiar  one,  that  I  had  many  painful  sacri- 
fices to  make,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  aggravation 
of  them  if  it  could  have  been  said  with  truth  that  I  was  exer- 
cising an  authority  derived  from  the  confidence  of  the  Univer- 
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Rity  to  i»n»iiioto  ineiujuros  injuriouH,  in  her  (l<»lilx»rat4*  judgment, 
either  to  her  own  iiiU'rrHts  or  thos«»  of  the  Chureh."  * 

III  his  h-tter  to  the  Vice-Chain*<*Uorof  Oxfonl  (Ith  February 
18*Jt))  nvsigninj;  his  S(*at,  and  sUiting  hi.s  intention  of  n^eoni- 
mendiu]^  an  (uijustintMit  of  the  C'atholie  (|uestion,  hettaid:  **  I 
cannot  <hnd»t  t!iat  the  n'sistanee  whieh  I  have  hitherti)  ofTt*nMi 
to  thi*  <*huni.s  of  the  Konian  (^itholics  ]ii\h  Inm'u  out*  of  the  main 
(^nmnds  upon  wlii<*h  I  liave  Ix^en  entith*d  to  tht*  eonfidt*nee  and 
HUpjKirt  of  a  vtTv  larp»  Unly  of  my  eonstitumts;  and  althou^li 
I  <lis<'ontinue  tliat  n^sistanee  sohdv  fnun  th**  firm  Udiff  that 
I)er8rvfrani'i*  in  it  wouhl  Ih5  not  only  unavailinj^,  hut  wouhi  Ik» 
injurious  to  those  int4»n*st8  wJiich  it  is  my  esjM»eial  duty  to  up- 
h(dd,  y«*t  I  ronsider  mysidf  lK)und  to  8urren(h»r  to  the  Ministry 
without  <h-lay  tht»  trust  whieh  th»»y  Jiave  eonfidtMl  to  me." 

**P««1/'  wrote  <'n»k«*r,  on  the  ;Ust  of  Januar}'  lH*Jt>.  with 
evident  tlisi^u.st,  "has  writt«*n  to  phu'e  his  s«»at  at  Oxfonl  at 
the  dispDsal  of  his  (constituents.  In  my  mind,  ami  so  I  told 
him.  a  dfimN'ratiral  and  un(*onstitutional  prtMr«MMlin^.  and  a 
pHM't'dfut  dangfnnis  to  the  indejK»ndence  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons."  * 

And  y«*t  **  dangerous  '*  as  he  pronouneeil  it,  a  gn»ater  than  he, 
Canning,  luul  d«'flan'<l  that,  should  difTfn*nees  aris«»  U'tW(H*n 
him  and  liis  eonstituents,  he  W(»uld  n^sign.  I»ut  far  worst*, 
from  <'rok«*r*s  jHiint  of  vi«*w.  than  tliis  individual  instant*e 
were  th«»  pro<MM»dings  at  tin*  <f«»n«*nil  Kh-ftion  of  1H,*U,  whi«'h, 
it  is  to  U»  r«Mu«'ml>**r«MU  was  adin*rt  ap]H*aI  to  thi»  eh»«'torate  c»n 
a  ]Kirtirular  suhj(*et,  as  a  tn^mcndtius  im|M»tus  was  then  givrn 
in  the  dirtM'tion  of  tight^'uing  the  eoiitnd  of  the  elertors  <»vfr 
thrir  n*pn*s»Mitiitives.  or,  in  othiT  wonLs  of  n*du**ing  n»pn- 
«entativ*»s  more  to  the  {Ntsition  of  did»*^:at4'S.  The  Quarteriff 
Reviftr,  in  an  artirh*  puh]i.sh<*d  in  July  1S.*»1,  refers  to  this: 
**T1h*  hit*'  *apjH'al  t4)  the  |MM»ph'/  which  tin*  King  has  U'«n 
ailvisrd  to  m:ik«\  dilTfrs  esM*nlially,  vitally,  in  the  spirit,  th«» 
manmr,  and  th**  tim«*  in  whirh  it  was  m^uh*,  fr<*m  what  tlio 
<'<»n>titution  undfTstands  hy  that  phnoe.  Virtual  r^prffwuttt- 
Hon  has  \n**\\  ni.id«»  a  t«'rm  of  nhliM|uy,  and  dinrf  rrprrM^ntntinn 
is,  a.s  «'V«'ry  in. in  s»-«-s.  mn-e  dthij*uinH.  Th«*  Kiiic  ap|H*aI«'d  to' 
his  |M*oph*  for  th«'ir  h*Mitiments  <in  the  Ucform  iSill;  the  {>e<>ple 

''  >..*  M.tn"tr»  .Y  Sir  H  '••  rt  /*»./,  %.#!.  I.  p.  r.ll. 
*  <"n»ki-r'ii  M*m"irM^  \«il.  it.  ji.  7. 
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at  the  hustings  catechised  the  several  candidates,  and  bound 
them,  as  they  thought  the  King's  wishes  required,  to  support 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  course  they  are  in  duty  and  honour 
I  pledged  to  follow,  whatever  change  their  private  opinions  may 
have  undergone,  or  may  undergo.  Such  votes  his  Majesty  is 
advised  to  consider  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  in  such  votes 
the  Ministers  profess  that  the  ultimate  power  and  sovereign 
will  of  the  State  is  actually  vested."  ^ 

Another  contemporary  work,  the  Annual  Register,  may  also 
be  quoted  in  reference  to  this  matter  at  this  election:  "Nor 
was  it  sufficient  to  save  a  candidate  from  the  storm  which  had 
been  raised  that  he  should  be  willing  to  lend  his  mind  to  the 
reform  of  the  representation.  It  was  demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  pledge  himself  in  everything  to  this  particular  measure. 
The  candidate  was  not  to  be  sent  to  Parliament  to  exercise  his 
understanding,  as  a  reformer,  on  the  principles  of  reform  which 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  manner  of  their  application.  He 
was  taken,  specially  bound  to  give  up  the  power  of  thinking, 
to  renounce  all  exercise  of  the  understanding,  if  he  should  be 
burdened  with  such  an  encumbrance,  and  to  retain  merely  the 
power  of  saying  Yes  to  every  proposition  which  Ministers 
might  make  in  order  to  carry  through  the  particular  plani 
which  had  been  already  proposed.  The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  to  be  a  deliberative  body,  chosen  to  decide  on 
great  measures  of  public  policy;  it  was  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  assembly  of  delegates,  nominated  as  a  mere  organ  by 
which  the  popular  sanction  might  be  given  to  a  ministerial 
proposal.  ... 

"The  question  raised  at  the  election  was  not  whether  the 
|X)wer  of  the  democracy  ought  to  be  increased,  but  whether  it 
ought  to  be  increased  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Ministers. 
The  electors  were  requested  not  to  clioose  legislators,  but  to  be 
legislators  tliemselves;  not  to  elect  men  to  whose  understand' 
ings  they  could  trust,  but  to  select  speaking-trumpets,  on  whose 
voices  they  could  rely."^ 

This  question  evidently  exercised  considerably  the  minds  of 
political  thinkers  at  the  time,  and  very  properly  so,  for  therein 
was  really  concerned  the  vital  essence  of  the  popular  move- 

1  The  Quarterly  Review^  July  1831,  vol.  xlv.  p.  639. 
a  Annual  Register,  1831,  p.  151. 
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iiiont  wliirli  h:ul  U'^iii  some  seventy  oreifjlity  years  j)n»viously, 
which  li:i8  euiitimied  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has 
as  yet  hy  no  means  s|H>nt  its  fon*e. 

I  v«'ntare  on  om*  mon»  quotatit^n  from  The  Qnarterty  Revivtc 
of  this  time,  as  it  sums  up  the  Tory  views  of  tlie  {H*riiMl  on 
this  imiM>rtant  subject:  **Onc  wonl  here,  hy  the  way,  on  tliis 
very  constitutional  d«H*trine,  wliich  maintains  that  repn*sent;i- 
tives  are  sent  to  Parliament,  not  to  exen'ise  an  iiide|M*n(h*iit 
judgment,  hut  to  s|M*ak  the  will,  and  oU^y  the  instructions,  of 
their  (constituents,  and  wliich,  if  pusheti  to  the  utmost,  wouhl 
obviously  deprive  Parliament  altojjether  of  the  eharai'ter  of  a 
deliU*rative  assembly, — a  clcM'trine  which  liiis  lony;  enough  U*en 
in  favour  on  tht*  hustings,  but  hitiierto  nmdy  li;iz;ird«Hl  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  itself,  and  universally  rf*pudiated,  we 
bidieve,  by  every  writer  worth  naming.  The  |K)int,  inde«Mi,  is 
projMTly  one  of  authority  and  prin<'iple,  and  cannot  now  lie 
affected  by  the  views  which  any  individual  may  entert;iiii  of 
what  wouhl  In*  ex{N*di«*nt  or  desirabh*.  It  has  lieen  htdd  so  far 
liock  iis  the  n*ign  of  Kli/:dM*th,  that  e:u*h  memb(*r  of  tlie  l!«>us«* 
of  <*onimons  is  deputed  to  serve,  not  (»nly  lor  his  (*onstitueiit.s 
but  for  the  wh<de  kingd<»m;  and  consequently,  that  ho  far  from 
iMMiig  the  men*  organ  of  his  constituents'  will,  he  is  not  at 
liU'rty  even  to  consult  their  interests,  except  in  s<»  far  its  those 
are  com|atiblf*  with  the  interfsts<»f  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  noticing  the  first  ;i.ssertion  <»f  this  great  principle,  Mr. 
Ilallaiii  oli^ervrs  that  it  is  *a  principle  which  marks  the  di>- 
tinctinn  U'twrcii  a  nuNh*rn  Knglish  Parliament  and  suchd«'pu- 
t;itions  of  the  eNtat«'s  as  were  assfmbh^l  in  sevenil  ci»iitin«*iital 
kiiii;d«»ms — a  principle  to  which  the  House  (tf  (%tmiiions  in 
intleliteil  for  its  weight  and  <lignity,  as  well  :lh  its  lieneticial 
ef!ici»*ney,  and  which  none  but  the  servile  worshij»j»ers  <»f  the 
|M>pulaet*  are  ever  fouml  to  gainsay.'* 

"We  ne«-d  nut  swidl  our  artiele  with  <|Uotationft.  which  are 
in  th«*  iiKMith  of  eviTV  on«%  from  the  writinirs  and  s|N*eches  of 
Mr.  Ititrke.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  <f rattan,  and  oth«*r  gnsit  men  <»f 
nKMh-rn  tnit«*s,  all  unanimous  in  tlie  attirmation  of  the  hanie 
principle,  as  a  fund:iiiit*iital  ruh*  of  the  <\)nNtitution.  It  is  a 
principle,  ti*o,  a.s  cl««arly  fnundcil  in  right  re:ison  ixs  any  {art 
of  our  an<*i«'nt  iiiHtttutioHH.     For,  t(»  :i.HM'rt  that  the  iriVi  of  the 


1    IKt  i^unrli  rly  Ut  n*  w,  A|irtl  I'wtl,  %ul.  x\\.  \k  'XH 
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constituent  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  the  representative,  is  to  assert 
(what  is  clearly  an  untenjible  proposition)  that  the  constituent 
may  fairly  be  presumed  as  competent  to  legislate  for  himself 
and  the  nation  at  large  as  the  representative  whom  he  deputes ; 
or,  failing  tliat  i)resumption,  tliat  the  wishes  and  caprices  of 
the  constituent  ought  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense,  not  of  his 
own  interests  only,  but  those  of  the  country.  No  man,  we  sup- 
ix)se,  will  be  found  to  maintain  gravely  such  palpable  absurd- 
ities. Nor  should  we  have  thought  tlie  point  altogether  worth 
the  space  w^e  have  bestowed  on  it,  but  for  its  bearing  on  a 
practice  which  has  of  late  been  gaining  ground  very  rapidly, 
of  shackling  the  free  judgment  of  members  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  [particular  measures,  by  pledges  demanded  and  given, 
either  during  an  election  or  with  a  view  to  secure  their  return 
in  case  of  a  dissolution;  a  practice  which  we  hold  to  be  not 
only  at  utter  variance  with  this  constitutional  i)rinciple,  but 
one,  in  every  point  of  view,  of  most  pernicious  influence  and 
example.  There  are  few  memlx^rs  of  Parliament,  we  believe, 
who  are  not  in  some  degree  sensible  tliat,  in  conceding  such 
pledges,  they  are  deviating  from  the  strict  lino  of  their  public 
duty. 

**  But  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  all  of  them,  that  every 
appn)ximation  to  the  universal  adoption  and  application  of 
surh  practice  is,  in  real  truth,  a  revolutionary  approximation 
to  the  very  worst  sort  of  republican  Government — to  a  repub- 
lic, namely,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  State  are  conducted, 
not  by  deputies  as  in  America,  but  by  the  jwople  themselves 
in  aggregjite  m;isst\s." 

The  keenness  and  determination  of  the  people  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  the  gr^at  crisis  of  their  fate,  may  1x3  illustrati*d  by  an 
event  which  (ireville,  writing  on  the  2()th  July  18.*U,  stigma- 
tises as  **  one  of  the  njost  disgraceful  scenes  (produced  by  the 
Reform  Bill)  ever  witnessed." 

**<)n  the  questiim  of  the  disfranchisement  of  Appleby,  a 
certiin  Ahh'rman  Thompson,  memlxT  for  the  city,  who  sUhkX 
deeply  pl«'clg«»d  to  reform,  voted  for  hearing  counsel  in  defence 
of  th«»  iMjrough,  on  which  there  was  a  nn'cting  of  his  wanl,  or 
of  cfrtiiin  of  his  constituents  to  ccmsider  his  conduct.  Uv. 
was  oblij^ed  to  ap]H*ar  before  them,  and  after  receiving  a 
severe  lecture,  to  confess  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  inadver- 
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tence,   to  make  many  submissive  apologies,  and  promise  to 
vote  no  more  but  in  obedience  to  the  Minister."  * 

The  triumphant  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  was  the 
first  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  course  adopted 
of  electing  men  whose  functions  partook  more  of  the  character 
of  delegates  than  of  representatives,  was  not  likely  to  lessen 
the  tendency  in  this  direction.  Already,  once  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  was  secured,  and  before  the  elections  conse- 
quent thereon,  the  subject  of  pledges  from  candidates  occupied 
considerable  attention. 

Place  says :  "  It  was  evident  that  in  places  where  the  people 
would,  for  the  first  time,  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  (they)  would  be  benefited  by  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  nature  of  Pledges,  and  the  pointing  out 
such  as-  might  reasonably  be  required  of  any  candidate  who 
professed  himself  a  reformer.  The  Bill  was  considered  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  at  all,  as  Lord  Grey  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  represented  it,  a  final  measure. 

**  It  therefore  became  necessary  that  some  recommendation 
on  the  subject  of  Pledges,  which  would  apply  to  all  persons, 
and  might  be  used  in  all  places,  should  originate  somewhere, 
and  in  no  place  could  it  originate  so  well  as  in  the  Council  of 
the  National  Political  Union,  and  by  no  body  could  such  a 
paper,  when  composed,  be  so  fully  and  so  usefully  dis- 
tributed. .  .  . 

"  The  subject  of  Pledges  had  occupied  the  attention  of  all 
the  more  active  reformers,  meetings  had  been  held,  resolu- 
tions had  been  passed;  .  .  .  but  they  all  differed,  many  very 
widely."* 

Place  proceeded  to  summarise  the  views  held  by  different 
people :  "  The  propriety  of  exacting  any  pledge  was  questioned 
by  some  well-disposed  persons— others  made  no  question  of 
the  matter  but  insisted  that  no  pledge  whatever  should  be 
demanded  or  even  expected.  Others,  and  those  by  far  the 
most  numerous  body,  wished  to  exact  pledges  for  even  the 
most  minute  particular,  or  very  many  indeed  respecting  which 
the  widest  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

"  By  those  who  were  the  most  rational  and  best  qualified  to 
judge,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  opinions  of  candi- 

1  Greville,  Memoirs,  vol.  li.  p.  106,  «  Place,  M8S.,  27,790.  i>.  45, 
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dates  on  all  the  great  leading  questions  should  be  accurately 
obtained,  and  pledges  on  those  alone  demanded."  ^ 

Public  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject.^    The  first  which  7 
reported  its  proceedings  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liverymen  of 
London  on  the  19th  June  (1832).     The  meeting  appointed  a; 
Committee  which  made  a  report.     The  report  stated  that: 
**  members  chosen  to  be  representatives  in  Parliament  ought 
to  do  such  things  as  their  constituents  wish  and  direct  them 
to  do."    That,  in  order  for  the  electors  to  have  the  best  possi- 
ble ground  for  reliance  on  the  candidate,  he  should  give  the 
following   pledge:    "That   I  will   omit  nothing  within   my 
power  to  cause,  in  the  very  first  session,  a  total  abolition  of 
tithes,  a  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  taxes  on  malt 
and  soap.     These  having  been  repealed,  I  pledge  myself  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws.  ; 
To  do  everything  in  my  power  to  cause  the  abolition  of  all 
sinecures  and  all  unmerited  pensions — a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  ■ 
daring  usurpation  called  the  Septennial  Act.  ! 

"  I  will  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  act  conformably  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  my  constituents  deliberately  expressed, 
or  I  will  resign  to  them  the  trust  with  which  they  have 
honoured  me." 

The  National  Political  Union  issued  a  leaflet  on  the  subject 
of  Pledges,  11th  July  1832  (written  by  F.  Place):  "Every 
elector  should  recollect  that  his  representative  is  elected  for 
the  unreasonably  long  period  of  seven  years,  and  that  he  may 
therefore  set  his  constituents  at  defiance  for  that  period. 

"It  is  then  indispensably  necessary  that  the  conduct,  as 
well  private  as  public,  of  every  candidate  should  be  scruti- 
nised, and  the  result  made  known,  and  that  pledges  should  be 
given  by  him  to  the  electors  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  .... 

"  The  pledges  to  be  given  by  candidates  should  be  as  general 
as  possible ;  the  understiinding  as  to  their  execution  as  i)artic- 
ular  as  possible.  No  man  should  be  expected  to  attempt 
anything  at  such  an  unseasonable  time  as  would  subject  him 
to  the  imputation  of  folly;  no  one  should  bind  himself  in  such 
a  way  as  would  comi)el  him  to  i)erform  such  acts  to  save  his 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,79fi,  p.  46. 

2  See  on  this  subject  articles  in  The  Examiner  of  1st  and  15th  July  1832, 
said  to  be  by  Mr.  John  Mill. 
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pledges  as  would  make  him  a  hypocrite ;  much  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  representative.  .  .  . 

"The  pledges  that  candidates  should  be  required  to  give 
seem  to  be — 

I.    Parliamentary  Reform — Shortening  the  duration  of 

Parliaments — and  Vote  by  Ballot. 
II.    Law  Reform. 
III.    Financial  Reform. 

IV.    Trade    Reform — the    abolition   of   all  monopolies, 
more  especially  that  of  the  Corn  Law — Free  Trade 
in  every  respect. 
V.    Church  Reform — under  which  head  was  classed  the 
equalisation  of  the  Church  Establishment,  ceasing 
to  compel  any  one  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  particular  doctrine  he  does  not  approve — and 
Abolition  of  Tithes. 
VI.    Abolition  of  Slavery. 
VII.    Taxes  on  Knowledge."  ^ 
The  Home  Secretary,  writing  to  Sir  F.  Lamb,  said :  "  I  do 
not  myself  much  like  the  complexion  of  the  public  meetings 
of  constituents,  of  which  I  read  in  newspapers.     They  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  violent,  to  be  disposed  to  go  a  great  way, 
and  to  be  demanding  pledges  in  a  very  ^wsitive  manner,  which 
are  given  rather  too  readily,  and  to  too  great  an  extent."  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  is  also  interesting.  He 
wrote  to  Croker,  6th  March  1833j  "The  mischief  of  the 
reform  is,  that  whereas  democracy  prevailed  heretofore  only 
in  some  places,  it  now  prevails  everywhere.  There  is  no 
place  exempt  from  it.  In  the  great  majority  it  is  preponder- 
ant. To  this,  add  the  practice  of  requiring  candidates  to 
pledge  themselves  to  certain  measures,  which  is  too  common 
even  among  the  best  class  of  electors,  and  the  readiness  of 
candidates  to  give  these  pledges,  and  you  will  see  reason  to 
be  astonished  that  we  should  even  now  exist  as  a  nation."  • 

It  was,  of  course,  objectionable  to  some  when  pledges  were 
given  for  reform.  No  objection,  however,  was  raised  to  per- 
sons pledging  themselves  to  support  and  defend  the  existing 
Constitution  in  State  and  Church. 

1  Place,  MSS„  27,700,  p.  144.  «  See  Lord  Melbourne* 8  Papers,  p.  146. 

•  Croker's  Papers,  vol.  U.  p.  20(>, 
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The  tightening  of  the  rein  on  the  representatives  was  shown  j 
in  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  one  of  the  members  for  Westminster, 
and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  so  bound  by  declara- 
tions on  the  Platform  at  election  time  to  oppose  the  taxes 
which  the  Government  were  imposing  that  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  also  his  seat,  but  came  forward  again  for  re-election.  The 
electors,  however,  refused  to  re-elect  him,  and  he  was  beaten. 

Another  straw  showing  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing 
was  a  speech  in  the  autumn  of  1833  by  Mr.  Hill,  M.P.,^  who 
met  large  bodies  of  his  constituents  at  Hull,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  them  his  Parliamentary  conduct,  and  offered 
to  resign  to  them  the  power  confided  to  him,  if  that  conduct 
were  not  satisfactory  to  them.  He  declared  that  he  should' 
adopt  that  course  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  an  efficient  control  over  the  repre-^ 
sentation. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  in  effect  terminated  the  fiction 
of  government  by  yirtualj representation,  which  the  Tories  so 
fondly  believed  in,  and  substituted" actual  representation  in  a 
considerable  degree. 

Greville,  in  his  Diary,  shows  us  the  effects  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  of  this  increased  supervision  of  constitu- 
ents over  their  representatives.  Writing  in  July  1833,  he 
says :  "  The  truth  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  such  a 
state  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  what  Ministers  can 
or  ought  to  do,  or  what  the  House  will  do.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  great  party  knit  together  by  community  of  opinion. 
.  .  .  Every  man  is  thinking  of  what  he  shall  say  to  his 
constituents,  and  how  his  vote  will  be  taken."* 

The  other  process  by  which  the  Platform  supplemented  the 
deficiencies  of  representative  government  was  by  instructing, 
or,  if  necessary,  putting  pressure  on  the  representatives  while 
Parliament  was  sitting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Reform  Act  did  not  alter 
the  duration  of  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  that  it  left  the 
constituencies  without  any  control  over  their  representatives 
during  the  long  interval  between  the  elections.     The  subject 

I  See  The  Examiner,  3d  Noveml)er  1833,  p.  697. 
*  Greville,  Memoirs,  vol.  ill.  p.  17. 
VOL.  n  I 
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had  already  engaged  a  certain  amount  of  attention  and  con- 
sideration. 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1812,  already  quoted, 
refers  to  it,  and  defends  the  practice  of  holding  public  meetings 
on  this  very  ground.     He  says  :*"...     It  is  essential  to  the  ' 
freedom  and  stability  of  our  happy  Constitution,  as  well  as  to  , 
the  right  administration  of  our  affairs,  that  the  people  should 
have  the  practice  of  frequent  public  meetings,  at  which  the 
discussion  of  their  great  interests  may  l>e  undertaken,  their 
voice  raised  boldly,  yet  peacefully  to  the  Parliament  and  the  . 
Prince;  and  their  sentiments  made  known  without  reserve,  i 
This  practice,  so  far  from  being  inimical  to  the  representative 
system,   or  in  the  least  degree   inconsistent  with   it,    flows 
naturally  from  it,  and  gives  it  life  and  vigour.     For  surely  it , 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  people   of  England  are,   only 
once  in  seven  years,  to  exercise  the  right  of  interfering  with 
the  management  of  their  affairs ;  and  that  this  interference  is 
to  be  confined  rigorously  to  one  function — the  choice  of  their 
delegates.     Were  this  the  case,  only  see  with  what  powers  • 
those  delegates  are  invested,  and  consider,  both  how  impossi- 
ble it  would  be  to  find  persons  worthy  of  so  dreadful  a  tnist, 
and  how  ridiculous  to  elect  them  for  more  than  a  few  months. 
.  .  .     The  elective  franchise — the  whole  system  of  representa- 
tion— may  safely  he  pronounced  at  an  end  from  the  moment 
that  the  people  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  this  one 
political  function.  .  .  . 

"  Even  if  the  duration  of  Parliaments  were  reduced  to  three  ' 
years,  still,  in  the  changeful  scene  of  political  affairs,  unfore- 
seen events  arise,  ui)on  which  the  representative  could  not 
]>ossibly  have  had  a  previous  understanding  with  his  constit- 
uents, and  must  be  left  wholly  in  the  dark  jis  to  their  feelings 
and  opinions,  and  oftentimes  as  to  their  interests,  if  he  has 
no  opportunity  of  learning  those  by  their  own  free  and  united 
deliberations.  Some  unexpected  rupture  with  foreign  i>owers  . 
— some  novel  measure  affecting  trade — some  new  invention  in 
the  art  of  taxing — some  extraordinary  stretch  of  prerogative, 
— all  these  incidents  may  demand  a  comnninication  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  ]>eoj>h»  which  i)opular  meetings  alone 
can  fully  and  safely  maintain.'^ 

1  EiUnburyh  Review,  vol.  xx.,  1812,  p.  411. 
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One  constituency,  the  city  of  London,  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  holding  meetings  and  "  instructing "  their  represent- 
atives as  to  how  to  vote  on  particular  measures  which  had 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  come  to  the  front.  Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  a  few  other  places  followed  this  example. 

In  Westminster  there  was  a  practice  in  obedience  to  which 
the  representatives  were  obliged  annually  to  appear  before 
the  represented  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and 
to  receive  such  instructions  with  respect  to  their  future  con- 
duct as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  rendered  expedient; 
and  in  several  of  the  large  constituencies  a  similar  practice 
was  followed.  This  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
the  representative,  and  the  liability  to  dismissal  at  the  end  of 
the  Parliament  if  he  misconducted  himself  added  to  that  con- 
trol. But  this  was  far  from  being  very  generally  practised, 
and  in  many  constituencies,  even  after  the  Reform  Act,  there 
were  ways  innumerable  in  which  members  made  peace  with 
r  their  constituents.  But  what  the  Reform  Act  certainly  did 
\  was  to  increase  the  desire  of  the  electors  to  exercise  .control 
over  their  representative,  and  there  was  no  means  so  impres- 
sive as  informing  him  by  the  Platform  and  by  resolutions 
come  to  at  a  public  meeting.  The  Reform  Act  gave  therefore 
a  great  incentive  to  public  meetings  having  this  object  in 
view. 

We  shall  see  how,  in  later  years,  this  desire  became  ever 
stronger,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  ren- 
dering the  representatives  more  dependent  on  the  views  of 
their  constituents. 

Another  very  important  practical  effect  of  the  Reform  Act 
on  the  Platform  was  to  instill  it  formally  and  lastingly  in  a 
large  number  of  places  where  hitherto  its  use  had  been  only 
occasional — that  is  to  say,  in  the  constituencies  created  by  the 
Act.  It  is  true  that  filty-six  boroughs  had  been  totally  dis- 
franchised, but  they  were  mostly  boroughs  where  the  voice  of 
the  Platform  was  never  heard,  or  if  heard  at  all  was  the  merest 
form.  Tlie  new  constituencies  were  large  towns  and  cities, 
not  one  of  which  had  a  population  of  less  than  10, 000  persons. 
Forty-one  such  constituencies  were  now  created  by  the  Reform 
Act,  and  henceforward,  in  every  Parliamentary  election  that 
took  place  in  them,  the  Platform  would  lill  an  important  part 
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in  the  proceedings.  This  alone  would  have  been  an  impor- 
tant result,  but  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  an  enormously 
increased  number  of  people  were  taking  part  in  the  i)olitical 
life  and  action  of  the  nation,  it  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  use  of  the  Platform. 

That  the  interest  of  the  people  in  politics  had  increased  was 
proved  by  the  greatly  increased  number  of  contests  which 
took  place  at  the  first  general  election  after  the  Reform  Act. 
The  old  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  3d  of  December 
1832,  and  the  country  was  plunged  into  the  excitement  caused 
by  tlie  exercise  of  its  newly  acquired  rights. 

There  were  50  contests  in  English  and  Welsh  counties,  144 
in  English  and  Welsh  boroughs;  there  were  17  contests  in 
Scotch  counties,  and  16  in  Scotch  boroughs;  or  a  total  for 
Great  Britain  of  227 — a  number  considerably  more  than  double 
the  number  of  contests  some  fifteen  years  before  (95)  at  the 
General  Election  of  1818 ;  just  four  times  as  many  as  at  the 
election  of  1790  (57);  more  than  ten  times  as  many  as  at 
the  General  Election  of  1761 — with  such  rapid  strides  had 
interest  in  politics  and  Government  progressed. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  days  during  which  the 
poll  was  to  be  kept  open  scarcely  affected  the  use  of  the  Plat- 
form at  this  election,  for  the  length  of  time  between  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  and  the  election  admitted  of  a  prolonged  course 
of  canvassing  and  electioneering. 

Of  the  first  Edinburgh  election  (1832)  Lord  Cockbum 
wrote:  "This  was  the  first  time  that  the  people  had  ever 
exercised  the  elective  franchise.  .  .  .  People  stared  at  the 
very  sight  of  the  hustings — all  from  curiosity,  many  with 
delight,  some  with  unaffected  horror.  One  party  saw  in  these 
few  rare  planks  the  fulfilment  of  a  vision  long  cherished ;  an- 
other the  end  of  a  system  which  they  had  hoped  to  perpetuate."  * 

That  other  influences  besides  the  Platform  affected  some 
constituencies,  even  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
must  be  acknowledged. 

Greville,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  which,  coming 
from  the  representiitive  of  one  concerned,  may  be  accepted  as 
true.     He  wrote :  ^  "  Yesterday  1  dined  with  Robarts,  and  after 

^  I>ord  Cockbum *8  Life  of  Ijord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
^  GrevUle,  Memoir 9^  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  Ist  January  1835. 
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dinner  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  borough 
(Maidstone),  and  as  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  sample  probably  of 
the  real  condition  of  the  generality  of  boroughs,  and  of  the 
principles  and  disposition  of  their  constituencies,  I  will  put 
it  down.  There  are  1200  voters;  the  dissenters  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  every  imaginable  sect  and  persuasion.  He 
has  been  member  seventeen  years;  the  place  very  corrupt. 
Formerly  (before  the  Reform  Bill),  when  the  constituency  was 
less  numerous,  the  matter  was  easily  and  simply  conducted; 
the  price  of  votes  was  as  regularly  fixed  as  the  price  of  bread 
— so  much  for  a  single  vote,  and  so  much  for  a  plumper,  and 
this  he  had  to  pay.  After  the  Reform  Bill  he  resolved  to  pay 
no  more  money,  as  corruption  was  to  cease.  The  consequence 
was  that  during  his  canvass  none  of  the  people  who  had 
formerly  voted  for  him  would  promise  him  their  votes.  They 
all  sulked  and  hesitated;  and,  in  short,  waited  to  see  what 
would  be  offered  them.  I  asked  him  what  were  the  new  con- 
stituencies. *If  possible  worse  than  the  old.'  The  people 
are  generally  alive  to  public  affairs — look  into  the  votes  and 
speeches  of  members,  give  their  opinions — but  are  universally 
corrupt.  .  .  .  The  one  prevailing  object  among  the  whole 
community  is  to  make  money  of  their  votes;  and  though,  he 
says,  there  are  some  exceptions,  they  are  very  few  indeed.'* 

It  would,  however,  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
practices  so  long  encouraged  and  indulged  in  would  at  once 
cease  on  the  passing  of  the  Act.  A  disease  that  had  worked 
its  way  into  the  blood  could  not  be  cured  but  by  a  prolonged 
course  of  treatment.  The  first  great  step  towards  cure  had 
been  taken,  and  in  spite  of  all  malpractices,  such  as  described 
by  Greville,  the  electors  appeared  to  look  upon  speeches  from 
candidates  and  otliers  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  election.  Thus 
the  Platform  became  more  recognised,  more  indispensable  at 
every  election,  and  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
Platform  gradually  worked  an  improvement  in  the  principles 
and  dispositions  of  the  electors. 

Another  way  in  which  the  reform  agitation  acted  on  the 
Platform  and  added  enormously  to  its  power  and  consequence 
was  in  the  important  matter  of  organisation.  It  must  be 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said  that,  except  in  the 
eases  of  the  Political  Unions,  the  agitation  was,  as  a  whole 
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— <»veii  to  the  wry  riu\ — «Mitin*ly  unor^.iiii.st*(l;  viivh  coiistitu- 
vnvy  ami  ea4»li  j^n^it  unfrundiisiMl  town  nvivd  l»y  itsrlf.  IiidtMul, 
witli  huch  rapidity  did  tlit*  various  Kr«*n«»s  of  tht*  ^n*at  tlraiua 
\taHH,  and  ko  hUfldmly  did  the  );r(*at  crisis  aris(%  that,  throii};li 
want  of  time,  no  cohsiiltatioii  with  nor  eoninmniration  lN*t\v(H*n 
ditferiMit  parts  of  tli«*  country  wa.s  jKissihle.  The  opinions  of 
the  |M*oph*  eoineid«*d  in  all  material  )n tints — they  knew  what 
thev  wanted,  and  that  was  a  sutlieient  l)ond  of  unit  v. 

i^ut  even  sui-h  hn-al  or^^anisation  ;ih  was  had  recourse  to 
incr«*ased  the  power  of  the  riatfonn.  Fretpiently  to  hohl 
puhlic  nn'ctinj^s,  lr«»<piently  to  discuss  all  tin*  chan^^inj;  |M)liti- 
eal  events  of  the  day,  fnMpieiitly  to  jjive  expression  to  the 
oonclusions  arrived  at,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  (tovernmt*iit, 
with  tht*  sense  that  a  g(KHl  d«'al  of  weight  atta(*hed  t4>  their 
representations, — these  were  (M*curn*ncrs  which  could  not  pass 
over  any  place  or  section  of  tlit*  jH'ople  without  h*avin);  con- 
siderahh*  and  lasting  impn*ssions  iN'Iiind;  tliey  taught  the 
j>eople  the  hahit  of  rest»rtinj^  to  tlie  Platform,  and  tau^lit  them 
to  rejrard  it  with  the  resjH»ct  betittinj;  the  expressi<»n  <»f  the 
public  opinion. 

In  the  parts  of  the  country,  how«*ver,  where  the  larj»i»r 
Political  I'nioiis  had  U'cn  e>tahlished,  tlwn*  w:is  a  very  jiower- 
ful  or;:;inisation  kickin)^  tht*  Platform,  and  it  may  U*  attirnuNl 
that  the  n*f(»rni  a^Mtation  was  tin*  iir>t  in  Kn];:land  which  h;ul 
any  n^al  orj^anisatiiui  at  its  lack.  In  the  pr(*vious  a;;itations 
8ucli  ori^Mui sat  ions  as  tht*se  liad  lM*en,  w«*re,  in  coniiiiirison  with 
thes4*  INditical  Tnions,  utt4*rly  insignificant;  anil  no  fiM-t  testi- 
fies nit  ire  to  i\n*  enormous  strides  which  the  Platform  h;ul 
math*  in  jniwcr  since  tht>se  times  than  the  existentv  of  thest* 
great  Pi)litical  I'nions. 

There  was  ntit,  as  yet,  cuie  p'licral  oriranisation  with  a 
directing  cfutn*;  tt*  su«-li  |N'rft*cti(>n  tlie  Platform,  as  an  «*ni:in«* 
i»f  |Militif'al  jHiwcr,  ha<l  not  pn»^ri'NS«*ti;  then*  wrn*  only  tlitT»T- 
ent  c»'ntn»s  of  or^Miiisatitm  in  ilitTen*nl  parts  t»f  tlie  country, 
hut  thi-y  wt-n*  very  |M»wcrful  within  thfir  res|H'ctiv«»  sphen*s, 
and  Wfre  pr.ntically  n«'W  phtMioniciia,  Irelantl  had  just  ^jivt-n 
an  examplf  t.f  iM.htical  or^iini^atiou  c«'nd>in<'«l  with  the  l*lat- 
fonn  j*ucli  as  the  woild  had  in-t  vt-t  hc»-n,  and  thf  cxiM*riment 
had  U*«'U  cn»wnfd  witli  c«»mph*tt»  huci***?*'*.  In  Kn^land,  in  the 
one  matter  i»n  which  the    |»fople-  had  mi>st  net  their  heart. 
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they  were  long  thwarted.  Petitions  to  Parliament  proved 
unavailing;  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  ideas  of  organisa- 
tion and  of  a  show  of  strength  should  find  favour  with  many, 
as  the  means  of  wringing  from  the  Crown  and  upper  classes 
that  which  they  would  not  concede  to  justice  and  right.  Thus 
the  Political  Unions  came  into  prominence  and  power,  giving 
the  full  aid  of  their  strength  to  the  Platform.  The  scope 
and  effect  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  son  of  Attwood,  the  founder  of  the  first  of  them. 
He  said :  "  The  services  rendered  by  the  Political  Union  con- 
sisted (1)  in  creating  public  opinion  in  favour  of  reform; 
(2)  in  producing  the  strongest  possible  proof  and  manifesta- 
tion of  such  public  opinion  without  any  infraction  of  the  law; 
and  (3)  in  keeping  up  public  spirit,  maintaining  enthusiasm  at 
boiling-point,  and  preventing  any  reaction,  or  appearance  of 
reaction,  such  as  in  most  cases  follows  after  great  efforts  and 
sacrifices." 

This,  however,  is  but  an  imperfect  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  Political  Unions.  They  did  more  than  this.  They 
"  taught  the  people  to  combine  for  a  great  public  purpose  with- 
out breaking  any  of  the  salutary  restraints  of  law,  and  without 
violating  any  of  their  obligations  as  private  citizens.  They 
divested  the  physical  force  of  the  country  of  its  terror  and 
lawlessness,  and  made  it  conducive  to  the  ends  of  the  highest 
public  benefit. "  ^ 

A  more  vivid  and  thrilling  description  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Platform  and  the  "Political  Union  "  of  Birmingham  in  the 
reform  agitation  '^  has  been  given  by  an  American  writer, 
EHhu  Burritt,  who  si)ent  some  years  of  his  life  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England. 

"Birmingham,"  lie  says,  "is  distinguished  above  any  other 
town  in  Christendom  for  organising  a  political  force,  which 
had  hitherto  acted  like  the  lightning,  the  tornado,  or  earth- 
quake, in  sudden  wasting  or  wasteful  explosions.  Under  the 
leadership  or  inspiration  of  Thomas  Attwood  public  opinion 
won  the  greatest  victory  it  had  ever  achieved  without  blood. 
Under  him  it  was  raised  from  an  impulsive  brute  force  to  a 
moral  power  which  the  mightiest  wrong  could  not  resist.     It 

1  See  a  speech  in  commendation  of  AtUvoo<l  by  Grote. — Life  of  Attirood. 
a  Walks  in  the  Ulack  Country,  by  Elihu  Burritt,  p.  l(i. 
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was  a  |M*rilous  crinis  for  Hiiglaiul.  In  aliii(»st  vvvtv  town  or 
village  thrn*  wjis  the  sluirp  crm-k  of  fiery  K|K4rk8  sliowing  liow 
the  very  air  the  |M*o|)li*  hreathe<l  was  ehargt-tl  with  the  vlw 
tririty  of  their  |)Si.ssionute  sentiment.  The  approaching  UMn|M*.Ht 
gath<*n*(l  bliU'knesH,  and  its  thundendonds  n*V(*al(»<l  thf  Udts 
that  were  heating  and  hissing  for  their  work  of  wnttli  and 
ruin.  Very  few  thouglitful  men  can  now  douht  that  tlie  storm 
would  have  burst  uiN»n  the  e(»untry  with  all  the  desolation  of 
eivil  war,  if  Thom:is  Attwoo<l  and  tlie  men  of  Birmingham 
had  not  drawn  the  lightning  out  of  the  imiKMiding  t(*m]M*st  by 
the  nnl  of  moral  fore<»,  wliieh  was  gniS|N*d  and  witdded  by  his 
Kt4*iiily  Iiand.  From  the  etMitnil  hill  of  the  town  he  lift4*d  up 
bis  revoluti«mary  standard  witli  this  new  devi<»<» — *Pe;u'e,  I*;iw, 
and  Order.'  This  white  flag,  an<l  not  the  bbxHly  kinner  of 
brute  for<N*  and  brute  {liission,  whieh  liad  U^en  raise<i  in  other 
times  at  home  and  abrtKul,  to  right  {Kilitieal  wrongs,  w:ut  the 
dmi^ean  of  the  Politiral  I'lnon  whieh  he  formed  and  heiuieti 
in  the  metr<»|Mdis  of  the  black  eountry.  .  .  . 

'M  hi  the  graufl  march  to  {nditieal  right  and  |K)wer,  the  masses 
stfxxl  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  lea<l«*rs.  It  w:lh  a  great 
oo|Kirtnership  an<l  fnitcrnisiitiim  of  the  ehis.ses.  They  showtnl 
to  Kur(»|M'an  ChriKteiidom  a  s|H*et;i4de  it  never  siiw  or  eon(*i*ivt*d 
lM»fore — what  ha<l  nevi»r  U'en  se«'n  or  imagined  in  Kngland 
befon*.  That  was  a  mighty  mass  m**i*ting  of  the  |»f*o|d(*  whieh 
couM  In*  rountcd  by  t«'n  thousiinds  and  nine  in  t«*n  Udonging 
to  t!i«*  Working  ehisses — a  waving  sea  of  fai'es,  with  ItHijHHl 
€*ager  list«*iiing  eyes  turned  t4iwards  the  s|M*aker,  gazing  at 
prineiph'.H  and  res4iluti«*nH  which  no  human  voice  could  utt<*r 
in  the  h(*aving  of  the  v;ist  multitude,  but  whitdi  wen*  raiMni  in 
gr«*at  letters  on  standanl  iHianls  one  t^i  (*aeh  half  arn^  of  m«*n. 
That  was  aUiut  tin*  grandest  sight  ever  witnes-sed.  It  is  etim- 
putetl  that  full  liMijMMl  iiifii  were  nttmU^nMl  in  some  of  thest» 
outd(M»r  m«*etings,  who  w«'re  sway*^!  with  imlitnuint  «*niotion, 
and  listened  with  wnithful  eves,  and  (deiichetl  li>ts  t4»  the  storv 
of  their  ]M»litical  wrungs,  till  they  hN>k(*d  like  an  army  masstni 
for  Kitth*.  .   .   . 

'*  It  is  said  that  at  some  of  these  UKmster  gatherings  of 
strong-willed  ami  strong -handiMl  men.  with  li«*n*«»  faivs,  U- 
griiiit-d  witli  the  gn*a-se  and  co;il-dust  of  tneir  fiM'tories,  forgi*s, 
and  mines,  Attw<NNrs  f;u-e  would  ]iale  at  the  thought  of  th<» 
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deluge  that  would  follow  the  outburst  of  all  that  brute  power, 
should  it  break  the  holding  of  his  hand  and  tram])le  on  the 
banner  of  his  device — *  Peace,  Law,  and  Order';  but  it  held 
them  fast  to  the  end." 

The  existence  of  these  Political  Unions  had  long  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  King.  The  possibility  of 
their  becoming  all-powerful,  and  endeavouring — once  they  had 
tasted  power — to  supplant  the  Government  itself  excited  his 
fears,  and  he  was  v^ry  anxious  that  they  should  be  suppressed. 
Fortunately,  he  luul  a  wise  Prime  Minister,  who  thus  wrote  to 
him :  **  l"iK)n  the  whole,  p]arl  (Jrey  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  hum- 
bly, but  explicitly,  to  rej)eat  his  unchanged  and  conscientious  ■ 
opinion,  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  your  Majesty's 
w?rvice,  nothing  more  dang4»rous  to  the  public  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Empire,  under  the  j)resent  circumstances  of  the 
country,  than  any  jitt(Mni)t,  by  new  and  coercive  enactments, 
tr»  sup]iress  institutions  which  are  not  prohibited  by  any  exist- 
ing law,  and  which,  if  they  should  transgress  the  bounds  of 
duty  prescrilHMl  to  all  loyal  subjecrts,  he  confidently  trusts  the 
authority  and  the  iK)wer  of  the  Government  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  restrain.'' ' 

The  counsel  was  wise,  and  was  timely  given,  and  events 
soon  proved  tliat  it  was  correct.  Once  the  Keform  Act  was 
]Kiss<*d,  on<re  the  great  meiusure  wius  obtained  which  the  Unions 
had  lH*en  foruHnl  to  secure,  their  rationale  ceased,  their  work 
was  a<*('oniplished,  and  the  bond  of  cohesion  between  their 
memlKTs  was  broken.  So  s(K>n,  indeed,  afU»r  the  i>assing  of 
th<»  Act,  as  ( htoU^r  1H,SL',  a  great  8i)lit  took  ])laee  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Union,  the  worki)eople  at  liirmingham  breaking  off 
from  it — a  j»ublie  break  off,  at  a  large  public  meeting — and  the 
formation  of  anoth<»r,  and  of  course  weaker  Union  by  those 
who  broke  olT — **  The  Midland  Union  of  the  Working  Classes."  S 
Tlie  reasons  for  its  formation  were  stated  by  a  Mr.  Massey, 
who  said:  ** The  Whigs  hiui  miserably  deceived  them  in  the 
I>ilK  and  in  all  their  measures,  and  the  Union  which  at  present 
existed  was  pledged  not  to  agitate  the  public  mind  for  any 
further  reform  for  some  time  to  come.  In  these  momentous 
times,  howev»T,  the  working  classes  were  fully  resolved  not 

J  f^oe  Cnrrmiyimdt-nfe  hrtieecn  Orey  and  WilUam  /T.,  vol.  U.  p.  473,  KHh 
Juni'  1H:«. 
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to  stand  still,  but  to  press  onwards  until  they  had  obtained  tlie 
whole  of  their  rights."^ 

By  1833  the  National  l^olitical  Union  in  London  was  vir- 
tually extinct.  Many  of  the  others  throughout  the  country 
had  ceased  to  meet,  many  more  were  quietly  dying  out,  and 
none  could  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  vigour.  Even  the.  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union,  once  so  powerful,  shared  the  common 
fate,  lost  its  power  and  influence,  and  at  last  expired. 

Place  makes  an  admirable  and  most  just  comment  on  the 
decline  of  these  Unions.  He  says:  "Such  associations  can 
never  flourish,  but  in  times  when  the  people  are  greatly  and 
justly  excited,  by  some  particular  movement  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  when  some  great  difticulty  occurs,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, either  from  incapacity  or  wilfulness,  becomes  apathetic. 
In  either  case  the  people  will  sometimes,  not  always,  determine 
that  a  change  of  some  sort  shall  be  made."  But  he  adds: 
"Circumstances  such  as  these  have  hitherto  been  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  country ;  they  will  be  less  and  less  rare  in  future. 
Public  opinion  is  only  of  recent  growth,  but  it  will  continue 
to  grow  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  will' become  more  and 
more  potent.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  liave  ever  shown  a  deliberate  disposition  to  act  together 
for  any  purpose."  * 

Here  the  people  had  determined,  the  change  had  been  made, 
the  excitement  had  passed,  and  therefore  the  Political  Unions 
ceased  to  flourish.  Viewed  as  a  whole  there  can,  indeed,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Political  Unions  really  saved  the  country 
from  a  great  convulsion,  for  when  the  real  crisis  of  popular 
indignation  and  determination  came,  they  exercised  a  jwwer- 
ful  restraining  influence  on  the  people.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
by  their  means  that  the  Platform  was  ultimately  successful  in 
its  long  struggle  for  Parliamentary  refonn,  and  the  moral  was 
left  for  future  generations,  that  in  any  great  popular  struggle 
the  Platform,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  i)owerful  organisation 
at  its  back. 

"The  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes,"  to  which 
reference  has  l)een  already  made,  and  which  altogether  was  of 
a  lower  and  more  extreme  grade  than  any  of  the  other  Political 
Unions,  did  not  expire  quite  so  quickly.     It  was,  in  reality, 

Place.  M8S.,  27,790,  p.  XO.  »  IhiiL  pp.  205,  200. 
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utterly  insignificant,  but  its  existence  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ]X)litical  associations  of  the  time,  the  more 
esiK'cially  as  endeavours  were  made  to  fix  the  stigma  of  its 
extravagances  on  all  political  associations,  j)oi)ular  meetings, 
or  platformings  of  the  time.  It  had  spnmg  out  of  another 
society,  which  was  a  branch  of  Robert  Owen's  plan  for  estab- 
lishing **a  new  order  of  society."  It  held  weekly  public  meet- 
ings at  the  Kotunda  in  the  Surrey  Road,  which  were  sometimes 
well  attended. 

Place  tcdls  us  that  "Several  of  the  leaders  and  principal 
speech-makers  were  ill-informed  men  entertaining  very  narrow 
, notions;  some  among  them  were  utterly  dishonest  men,  whose 
purpose  was  confusion,  that  tliey  might  plunder;  and  these 
notions,  scarcely  disguised  at  all  even  in  public,  and  carefully 
inculcated  privately,  were  inimical  to  the  b«*tter  sort  of  work- 
ing |)eople,  and  by  the  alarm  they  occasioned,  prevented  vast 
numlx^rs  joining  the  Union."  ^ 

Its  views  on  reform  may  be  judged  from  a  speech  made  at 
its  meeting  on  the  KJth  April  18«'32 :  "  With  regard  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  it  was  grounded  on  j)roperty  and  not  on  rights,  and  there- 
fore iniquitous  and  unjust,  for  it  allowed  the  great<*st  villains 
to  have  tlie  rights  to  which  the  honest  and  industrious  man  was 
entitled,  but  couhl  not  obt;iin  them  because  he  did  not  i)0ssess 
those  things  of  which  the  congregated  tyrants  of  the  world  liad 
deprived  him."* 

Phioe,  wlio  was  seldom  blind  to  the  failings  of  agitators, 
and  wlio  is  j)erjK*tually  letting  us  behind  the  scenes  of  agita- 
tion, says:  **Tlie  leaders,  like  other  fanatics,  imagined  they 
had  great  ]>ower,  and  also,  like  other  fanatics,  although  they 
never  had  the  most  remote  chance  of  carr3'ing  any  one  of  their 
resolutions  into  effect,  they  proceeded  as  if  they  were  contin- 
ually effecting  some  of  their  jnirj)oses,  and  progressing  in  all 
of  them.  This  was  the  character  of  the  Union  during  the 
remainder  of  its  existence." 

The  fanatical  idea  of  a  National  Convention  was  mooted  in 
the  S<M*i«*ty,  and  a  public  meeting  was  announced  to  l)e  held 
at  Cold  ]?ath  Fi<dds  on  VMh  May  183.%  "  To  adopt  preparatory 
mea8un»s  for  holding  a  National  <!onventi»)n,  the  (mly  means 
of  obtiiining  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  jM»ople." 

»  IMaw,  MS8..  27,791,  p.  281.  «  Ibid.  27,790,  p.  .TTW. 
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Tlif  resolutions  to  U»  proposeil  <*<)iitiin(Ml  a  "  l)4*clanition  of 
rights."  "All  iiuMi  an*  l>*»rii  (niually  fnus  aiitl  hav»*  (*«>rtaiti 
iiatunil  and  unalitMiabU*  rights,  any  infring<*ni«*nt  on  which  is  a 
gross  violation  of  th<*  laws  of  natuns  and  f»nglit  t(»  U*  ^«•si^t4•d.** 

Tht*  (tov«*ninit*nt  issued  a  PnMdaniation  deiOaring  tho  pro* 
])os4mI  uitM'ting  ill«*g:il  and  dang<*rous  to  tht*  puhlir  |N*a4'c.  Tht* 
ni«M*ting,  n«*verth«drss,  was  attempted,  hut  the  )Mdi(*e  promptly 
interfered,  and  it  was  dis|H'rsed  in  two  or  thn*e  minuter,  not 
however  lN*fore  many  |M'rM)ns  wen*  hurt,  and  one  |Mdieenian 
HtablM*d  and  killeil.  The  aetion  of  the  |Mdiee  ap|H>ars  to  have 
lieen  h;i^ty  and  unntn^essarily  vicdent,  and  the  eonmers*  jury 
returned  a  venlii't  t»f  **«lustitialde  homieide**  «in  the  gnmnds 
that  the  Kiot  Act  was  not  re;ul«  nor  any  pnMdamation  nuule, 
onl«*riiig  tilt*  {N'ople  to  dis]M*rse,  tliat  the  (rovernnient  did  not 
tiike  tin*  pro|H*r  pn'tnuitioiiK  to  pn*vent  the  nnvting  fn»m  a>- 
sendding,  and  that  the  eonduet  of  the  iMdi(*e  w:is  fenx*ious, 
brutal,  and  unpmvoked  by  the  ]N*ople. 

Tht*  pnMM*edingH  did  not,  however,  in  any  way  help  th«* 
I'nitin. 

I  Mare  tells  US  tluit  **  The  year  (lK.*n)  endinl,  having  the  rnii»n 
in  a  Stat**  of  mueh  d<*pn*ssiim.  The  nonsensiral  d<N'trine.H 
pn*aeh(Hl  by  UolN*rt(>wen  ami  others  n*K|MM-ting  communitieM 
and  gtMMis  in  eommon,  abumlanee  of  everything  man  «iught  to 
desin*,  and  all  f(»r  four  hours'  laUmr  out  of  twentvfour;  the 
right  f»f  evi'ry  man  to  his  shan*  «*f  the  earth  in  eummon,  and 
his  right  tt»  whatever  his  hands  liad  \mh'\\  emph>yed  ufMin;  the 
|M)Wer  of  masters  under  the  pn*si*nt  »yst«*ni  to  give  ju**t  what 
wages  thty  ple;ijM*d;  the  right  of  the  lalH>un*r  tt»  mwU  wagt*s  as 
wouM  maintain  him  and  his  in  comfort  f<>r  eight  or  ten  himrn* 
laUiur;  the  right  of  every  man  who  w:ia  unemph>yi*d  t4)  em- 
ployment, and  to  surh  an  amount  of  wa'^en  an  have  lN*en  indi- 
rated,  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  kimi,  whieh  wen* 
e<intinu:iny  im-uli-at***!  by  the  working  m»*n'H  Tolitieal  TnionH 
in  sm.iU  |»amphlt'ts  .  .  .  had  pu^litMl  ]Niliti«*s  asiile,  to  a  gn*at 
i*xt4*nt,  amon:;  the  working  |M*ople.   .   .   . 

•'A  very  lappTi'  pn»|iortion  4>f  the  workiti;:  |N'opl«.  in  Kn;;land 
and  Seotlaiid  U'eauM*  iN*r^uaded  that  thtv  hadt»nlv  toeondiine, 
as  it  w;i<«  r<»nelud«*d  thev  mi^ht  eanjlv  fhi.  ti*  «'omit«d  ni*t  onlv  a 
ron'<tthr.d>l«>  adviuict*  iif  waives  all  niuml.  but  «'mph>ymeht  for 
vverv  one — man  and  wumaii — who  n<*tnletl  it,  at  lihort  hour«. 
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"  This  notion  induced  them  to  form  themselves  into  Trades 
Unions  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 
...  It  was  imi)ossible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
National  Union  of  the  working  classes,  or  any  other  such  Polit- 
ical Unions,  could  flourish  or  even  exist  at  all."  * 

This  Union  accordingly  soon  expired,  and  thus  ended  the 
last  of  the  Political  Unions  of  the  reform  agitation  period. 
Nor,  for  a  time,  was  there  any  revival  of  them;  indeed,  when 
the  next  organisation  in  support  of  the  Platform  was  attempted, 
it  was  on  somewhat  different  lines. 

In  another  way  besides  those  already  enumerated,  the  reform 
agitation  had  proved  the  cause  of  a  most  important  and  re- 
markable advance  in  the  status  of  the  Platform.  This  was  its 
adojition  by  Cabinet  Ministers.  To  such  importance  had  the 
Platform  risen  that  Ministers,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
thought  it  worth  their  while,  indeed,  found  it  necessary,  to 
address  personally,  out  of  Parliament,  not  merely  their  con- 
stituents, but  other  gatherings  of  the  general  public.  More- 
over, so  increasing  were  the  demands  of  {nditical  life  that 
speeches  during  Parliament  were  quite  inatleciuate  to  meet  the 
public  exp<»ctiition  or  desire  for  information,  and  the  country 
was  no  longer  cont<Mit  to  be,  during  the  long  Parliamentary 
recess,  without  some  sign  of  life  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
governing  them. 

Previous  to  the  final  agitition  for  the  Reform  Act  this  had 
not  been  the  case.  Canning's  occasional  speeches  had  been 
quite  an  exception.  Lord  LiveriKX)!,  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  premiership,  never,  so  far  as  I  have  iK^en  able  to  ascer- 
tiiin,  made  a  political  si)eech  outside  Parliament.  The  Duke 
of  \V«dlington  o<M*jisionally  but  very  rarely  sjKike  in  public, 
and  then  not  much  on  jwlitics.  As  Prime  Minister  he  sjwke 
once  (luring  the  recess  of  182H-29,  when  the  country  was  eager 
to  know  the  ])olicy  of  Ciovennnent  as  regards  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, but  he  avoided  [K)litics.  Peel  did  exactly  the  same. 
During  the  wint<»r  of  1S2*.),  and  the  whole  of  18,'JO,  no  ])olitical 
speech  was  delivered  by  any  Cabinet  Minister  outside  l*arlia- 
ment.  Tliere  was  no  minist<'rial  manifesto,  by  sjyeeeh,  out- 
side Parliament  l)efore  the  Cienenil  Election  of  July  IS;^;  no 
si)eech  of  any  consecpience  was  made  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  at 

1  Place.  M88..  27,797,  pp.  aO.  29L 
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the  general  election ;  and  in  The  Times  of  that  period  I  have 
found  no  reported  speech  even  of  an  ordinary  member  of  Par- 
liament to  his  constituents,  except  at  the  actual  time  of  the 
general  election. 

But  with  the  agitation  for  reform,  matters  in  this  respect 
soon  changed.  Thus,  on  the  24th  September  1831,  a  great 
Parliamentary  dinner  was  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  by  about  300  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  in  favour  of  reform,  and  it 
was  utilised  both  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  reform,  and 
as  an  occasion  for  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  speak  a  few  words 
to  the  country.  The  Times  called  it  "  A  novel  and  imposing 
gatliering  which  will  interest  the  present  generation,  and  make 
the  event  remarkable  in  times  to  come."  Again,  on  the  16th 
November  1831,  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  reformers  of  Wilt- 
shire to  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  a  Minister,  at  which  he  made 
a  long  speech,  strongly  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  preserving 
peace  and  order.  "  Those  who  abetted  the  approach  to  vio- 
lence were  enemies  of  reform." 

On  the  11th  July  1832,  after  the  battle  was  over.  Lord  Grey, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Althorp,  were  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  Both  made  speeches  of 
thanks.  Lord  Grey  said :  "  My  share  of  merit  in  this  trans- 
action (the  Reform  Act)  is  comparatively  small.  It  has  been 
owing  to  the  zealous  and  powerful  co-operation  of  the  people 
by  whom  I  have  been  assisted  that  we  have  been  successful. 
It  is  to  the  exertions  of  the  people,  under  the  sanction  of  a 
beneficent  King,  that  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
work  is  to  be  ascribed;  "  and  speaking  later  at  the  dinner  given 
in  his  honour,  he  said:  "The  first  cause  of  the  success  of  re- 
form was  the  firm  determination,  the  calm  moderation,  and 
the  well-tempered  zeal  by  which  the  people  of  England  sup- 
ported it, "  and  he  enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  the  change 
which  had  been  effected. 

That  the  practice  rapidly  grew  is  shown  by  an  article  in 
Tlie  Examiner  of  29th  December  1833,  entitled  "The  Ha- 
rangues of  the  Ministers."  "The  customary  ministerial  din- 
ner circuit  has  just  concluded,"  says  the  writer,  "and  we  ask 
whether  there  is  anything  in  panegyric  to  match  the  si^eches 
of  the  different  members  of  the  Government  in  commendation 
of  themselves  and  their  Administration." 
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Lord  Brougliam,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, spoke  at  York.  Lord  John  Russell,  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
made  a  political  speech  at  a  dinner  at  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Stanley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  made  one  at  Manchester; 
whilst  less  important  members  of  the  Government,  such  as  Mr. 
Thomson,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  also  figured  on 
the  Platform. 

A  sentence  in  Macaulay 's  speech  shows  that  the  practice 
extended  even  further.  He  said :  "  I  know  that  some  members 
of  Parliament  on  meeting  their  constituents  after  the  late 
eventful  session  have  thought  it  necessary  to  come  before  them 
with  the  tone  of  humility,  and  the  language  of  self-defence."  * 
Lord  Durham,  also,  who  had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  though 
not  in  office  at  the  time,  made  a  regular  political  speech  at  a 
dinner  at  Gateshead  relative  to  reform,  and  another  a  few 
days  later  at  Sunderland.  Altogether  these  speeches  went  far 
towards  making  a  diminutive  autumn  campaign,  now  so  famil- 
iar to  us,  and  so  indispensable  a  part  of  public  life  and  re- 
quirements. 

These  then  were  the  principal  effects  which  the  reform  agita- 
tion had  upon  the  Platform :  to  instal  it  formally  among  the 
great  political  institutions  of  the  country;  to  introduce  it 
permanently  into  numerous  places  where  hitherto  its  use  had 
been  only  occasional ;  to  associate  it  with  skilful  and  powerful 
organisation;  and  finally,  to  inveigle  even  the  Ministers  of 
State  into  adopting  it  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
people. 

After  a  quiescence  of  years — a  period  of  rest,  as  it  were,  for 
the  work  that  lay  before  it — the  Platform  had  suddenly  been 
called  into  action.  For  two  years  almost  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain  used  it  as  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
when  the  great  struggle  was  over  and  won,  the  honour  and 
glory  of  victory  rested  with  it.  Just  as  some  warrior  of  old 
attributed  his  victory  to  the  excellence  of  his  sword,  so  the 
people  could  attribute  their  victory  to  the  excellence  of  their 
new  weapon  of  political  warfare.  Its  temper  had  been  well 
proved.  Backed  by  a  powerful  organisation  it  had  overcome 
all  obstacles,  the  people  acclaimed  it  as  their  own;  Ministers 

1  The  Examiner,  17th  November  1833, 
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and  statesmen  and  politicians  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  recog- 
nising its  strength,  had  freely  and  unreservedly  adopted  it; 
henceforth  its  position  was  assured  as  a  great  power  in  the 
State;  henceforth  all  men  might  know  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous reserved  popular  force  which,  in  any  really  great 
popular  crisis,  could  be  brought  into  decisive  action. 

The  interest  of  the  history  of  the  Platform  for  some  few 
years  immediately  ensuing  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
centres  in  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  Ministers  and  ex- 
Ministers,  and  prominent  politicians  resorting  to  it  for  the 
advocacy  or  the  explanation  of  their  policy  and  views — for  to 
this  period  is  to  be  assigned  the  origin  of  what  has  become  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  political  life  of  this  kingdom. 

The  autumn  campaign  of  1833  was  notable,  but  the  autumn 
of  1834  presented  an  even  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  great  public  men  in  this  respect — 
this  was  no  less  than  a  Platform  tour,  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lord  Brougham,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister. 

The  tour  was  through  Scotland.  He  visited  many  places, 
and  in  almost  every  town  of  consequence  that  he  passed 
through  he  resorted  to  the  Platform,  quite  in  the  peripatetic 
style  of  Orator  Hunt  and  previous  Platform  celebrities,  and 
delivered  speeches.* 

"At  one  place,"  says  the  Annual  Register,^  "he  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  the  utmost  lengths  of  ultra-radicalism ;  in  an- 
other he  would  speak  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  induced  the 
Conservatives  to  hail  him  as  their  own;  to-day  the  House  of 
Peers  would  be  the  subject  of  his  eulogy;  to-morrow  it  would 
be  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule.  Sometimes  the  violations  of 
decency  became  ludicrous.  At  Inverness  he  assured  his  au- 
dience that  he  would  write  to  the  King  by  that  night's  post 
to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  loyal  sentiments  they  enter- 
tained." 

There  was  a  general  outcry  against  his  conduct.  The 
TimeSy*  writing  some  little  time  after,  said:  "There  could 

1  For  an  account  of  this  tour,  see  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChanctllorSy  by  Lord 
Campl)ell,  vol.  viii. ;  also  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

2  IS.'U,  p.  3:». 

s  See  77ie  Times,  17th  November  1894. 
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not,  indeed,  be  a  more  revolting  si)ectacle  tlian  for  the  liighest 
law-officer  of  the  Empire  to  be  travelling  al)out  like  a  quack 
doi'tor  through  the  provinces  puffing  himself  and  his  little 
nostnims,  and  committing  and  degrading  the  Government  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  \ye  a  member." 

(i rev i lie,  too,  descrilx^s  him  making  more  mountebank  exhi- 
bitions than  he  did  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  exciting  the 
un(pien(;hable  laughter  of  his  enemies,  and  the  continual 
terror  of  his  friends.* 

The  Umv  wits  to  bring  forth  unexpected  fruit. 

Indei)endent  of  it,  another  remarkable  event  occurred  this 
same  autumn  in  connection  with  the  Platform.  In  the  course 
of  the  sessicm  of  iHt'U  Lord  Grey  resigned  the  office  of  Prime 
MinisttT,  and  wiis  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne. 

Scotland  felt  herself  Under  ])eculiar  obligations  to  Lord 
Gh'V,  having  l)een  enfranchised  by  him,  and  so  Scotland  deter- 
mined to  do  him  honour.  An  invitation  was  accordingly  sent 
him,  and  he  was  given  a  great  public  reception,  finishing  up 
with  a  grand  ban(iuet  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  he,  the  ex-Prime 
Ministi'r,  made  a  regular  Platform  speech.  His  reception 
began  at  the  Ijorder. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed  a  triumphal 
arch  was  erectt»d.  Here  he  w*as  met  by  large  numbers  of 
people,  and,  a  procession  lx»ing  formed,  continued  his  journey 
to  Coldstream,  where  he  was  presented  with  an  Address  of 
gnititude  and  made  a  sjK^ech  in  rt»ply. 

**  It  has  )H*en  truly  said  in  the  Address  just  read  that  this 
great  measure  was  necessary  to  ulterior  reform.  Much  has 
lH*en  done,  more  indeed  than  could  have  l)een  expected,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  the  time,  to 
promote  the  great  work  of  reform.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
d<jne,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  means  of  effecting  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  purjwses  of  good  government,  and  for  pre- 
stTving  the  iM»ace  and  order  of  the  State  are  now  in  our  posses- 
sion. ...  It  is  necessary  that  in  resolving  to  effect  what  is 
necessary,  we  should  equally  desire  to  avoid  being  led  away 
by  t\w  hurry  of  popular  excitement,  and  not  fall  into  the 
opposite  extn*me,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best 
inU* rests  of  the  country." 

1  GreviUe,  Memoir $,  vol.  Hi.  p.  133. 
vol..   II  K 
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At  Kelso  a  magnificent  reception  was  given  him,  and  several 
Addresses  were  presented  him.  Here  he  made  a  long  speech 
in  reply. 

Again  he  urged  moderation.  "  The  purpose  for  which  this 
great  measure  has  been  granted  is  not  that  of  undermining 
and  disturbing,  but  of  upholding  and  securing  the  fundamental 
principles  and  essential  forms  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  a 
work  of  protection  and  of  peace,  and  not,  as  stated,  of  revolu- 
tion." 

At  Dalkeith  he  was  presented  with  an  Address,  and  replied 
to  it,  but  tlie  crowning  reception  was  at  Edinburgh.  Here  a 
huge  procession  escorted  him  through  the  streets — which  were 
filled  with  immense  throngs — and  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city ;  also  with  the  freedom  of  Glasgow  and 
other  cities,  and  with  a  large  number  of  addresses. 

In  the  evening  the  great  banquet  took  place,  and  he  deliv- 
ered a  speech — a  regular  jwlitical  speech. 

Again  he  preached  moderation.  "  I  trust  we  shall  persevere 
to  make  such  further  improvements  as  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  may  render 
expedient.  In  doing  this  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  to  such  a 
meeting  as  this,  that  we  should  carefully  abstain  from  press- 
ing any  extreme  or  violent  changes."  * 

An  ex-Prime  Minister  thus  touring  the  country  and  deliver- 
ing one  Platform  speech  after  another  was  a  new  feature  in 
English  public  life. 

Lord  Brougham,  who  was  just  finishing  up  his  tour,  and 
was  present  at  the  banquet,  replied  to  the  toast  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers:  "I  am  one  of  those  Ministers,  and  my 
noble  friend  is  another,  who  have  never  feared  the  people.  I 
rejoice,  delight,  and  glory  in  office,  and  out  of  office,  in  every 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  people  to  render  an  account  to 
them  of  my  stewardship,  and  face  to  face  with  them  to  tell 
them  what  I  think,  even  when  I  happen  to  differ  with  them." 

Lord  Durham,  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  also  spoke :  "  I  am  one 
of  those  who  see  with  regret  every  hour  which  passes  over 
the  existence  of  acknowledged  but  unre formed  abuses.  (Rap- 
turous applause.)  I  do  not  object  to  the  deliberation  with 
which  reforms  are  conducted,  but  I  object  to  the  compromise 

1  See  '•  The  Grey  Festival,"  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1834. 
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of  those  principles.  I  object  to  the  clipping  and  the  paring 
and  the  mutilating  which  must  inevitably  follow  any  attempt 
to  conciliate  enemies  who  are  not  to  be  gained." 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  King  over  this  sudden  elevation 
of  the  Platform  into  favour  in  such  high  quarters.  On  the 
5th  November  1834  his  private  secretary  wrote  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne :  "  His  Majesty  has  not  ceased  to  deprecate  the  prac- 
tice, which  has  more  especially  obtained  lately,  of  giving 
great  dinners,  which  are  a  sort  of  political  assembly  at  which 
topics  are  introduced,  which  necessarily  lead  to  crimination 
and  recrimination  when  parties  are  split  as  at  present;  and  he 
also  objects  to  *  itinerant'  speechifying,  particularly  by  indi- 
viduals holding  high  offices."  ^ 

The  opportunity  soon  came  when  he  was  able  to  show  his 
anger  in  another  way  than  mere  words.  Lord  Spencer  died. 
On  12th  November  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  the  King  that, 
consequent  on  tlie  death  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  promotion 
of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  King  might  wish 
to  make  other  arrangements,  and  he  went  down  to  Brighton 
to  present  the  letter. 

The  King  replied  on  the  14th  November:  "His  Majesty 
conceives  that  the  general  weight  and  consideration  of  the 
present  Government  is  so  much  diminished  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  continue  to  conduct  the  public  affairs 
in  the  Commons."^ 

"Nothing,"  wrote  Greville,  "could  be  more  peremptory  and 
decisive;  and  not  a  loophole  was  left  for  explanation  or 
arrangements,  or  endeavour  to  patch  the  thing  up  ; "  "  and  a 
little  later  he  added:  "Their  (the  Whigs)  case  is  one  of  rare 
occurrence.  Unceremoniously  kicked  out,  not  resignation  fol- 
lowing ineffectiial  negotiations,  or  baffled  attempts  at  arrange- 
ment, but  in  tlie  plentitude  of  their  fancied  strength,  and 
utterly  unconscious  of  danger,  they  were  discarded  in  the 
most  positive,  summary,  and  peremptory  manner." 

The  change  of  Government  was  owing  (Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
told  us)   "to  the  direct  intervention  of  the  King."*    Well 

1  Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Lord  Melbourne,  see  Lord  Melbourne's  Papers^  p.  217. 

'  See  Lord  3felboiirnc'8  Papers^  p.  222. 

•  Greville,  Memoirs^  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  *  Peel's  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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might  "the  town"  have  been  "electrified,"  as  Greville  tells 
us  it  was,  by  the  intelligence  that  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment was  at  an  end.  That  within  less  than  three  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Act  a  Liberal  Government 
should  be  summarily  dismissed,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  Tory 
Government,  was  beyond  all  apparent  possibilities. 

Lord  Brougham's  Platform  tour  had  produced  startling 
fruit.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  enumerating  the  motives  which  led 
the  King  to  dismiss  him  and  his  colleagues,  mentioned,  "  The 
recent  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  absolute  disgust  and 
alienation  which  it  had  created  in  the  King's  mind;"  and  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  he  himself  (14th  February  1835) 
wrote :  "  I  must,  however,  state  plainly  that  your  conduct  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Minis- 
try; and  that  it  forms  the  most  popular  justification  of  that 
step." 

The  outgoing  Prime  Minister  made  two  speeches  outside 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  his  dismissal.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  his  own  place  in  the  country,  on  the  1st  December 
1834,  an  Address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  town  of  Derby, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  do  the  hitherto 
unprecedented  thing  of  using  the  Platform  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  reasons  of  his  dismissal  by  the  King— explain- 
ing them  too  at  considerable  length. 

Having  stated  the  incidents  that  had  occurred  to  the  Minis- 
ters in  consequence  of  Lord  Spencer's  death,  he  said:  "Upon 
this  event  tiiking  place,  it  became  my  duty  to  take  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  as  to  whether  he  would  command  me  to 
make  arrangements  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  had 
been  thus  occasioned;  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  come  to 
the  determination  that  he  would  not  impose  upon  me  that 
duty,  but  would  resort  to  other  advisers.  This  is  the  short 
and  simple  statement  of  the  facts  which  have  actually  taken 
place. 

"  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  late  Cabinet  was  dissolved, 
not  by  the  determination  of  his  Majesty,  but  its  own  inter- 
nal differences  and  divisions;  that  there  existed  in  it  such 
dissentient  and  contradictory  opinions  as  must  necessarily 
have  led  to  its  early,  if  not  its  immediate,  dissolution.  I 
seize  this  opportunity  of  giving  to  this  assertion  a  clear,  dis- 
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tinct,  emphatic  denial.  There  were  in  the  Cabinet  shades  of 
opinion,  as  there  always  must  be  amongst  men  who  think  and 
act  freely  and  conscientiously,  but  there  was  no  such  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  great  impending  public  measures  as  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  harmonious  and  united  action  of 
that  administration."*  He  used  the  occasion  also  to  give 
advice  as  regarded  the  future  conduct  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party. 

Greville  calls  the  speech  "extremely  temperate  and  re- 
served;"^ but  he  makes  no  comment  on  the  fact  of  its  being 
absolutely  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  ministerial  explana- 
tion of  a  change  of  Government  was  made  outside  Parliament 
and  from  the  Platform. 

Remarkable  as  this  occurrence  was,  and  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Platform,  the  action  of  the  incoming  Prime 
Minister  was,  if  possible,  more  so.  His  own  account  which 
he  has  left  us  in  his  Memoirs  best  describes  it. 

"Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Cabinet  I  pro- 
posed to  my  colleagues  that  I  should  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  approaching  election  would  afford;  and 
in  an  Address  to  the  constituent  body  of  Tamworth,  declare 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Government  proposed 
to  act.     My  colleagues  entirely  approved  of  this  course."  * 

In  that  Address  he  said :  "  In  seeking  the  renewal  of  my 
political  connection  with  you,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
enter  into  a  declaration  of  my  views  of  public  policy,  as  full 
and  unreserved  as  I  can  make  it,  consistently  with  my  duty 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

"You  are  entitled  to  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  trust 
which  I  again  solicit,  from  the  long  habits  of  friendly  inter- 
course in  which  we  have  lived,  and  from  your  tried  adherence 
to  me  in  times  of  difficultv,  when  the  demonstration  of 
unabated  confidence  was  of  peculiar  value.  I  gladly  avail 
myself  also  of  this,  a  legitimate  opportunity,  of  making  a 
more  public  appeal — of  addressing,  through  you,  to  that  great 
and  intelligent  class  of  society  of  which  you  are  a  portion,  and 
a  fair  and  unexceptionable  representative — to  that  class  which 

1  See  The  Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter,  4th  December  1834. 

'  Greville,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 

■  Peel's  MemoirSf  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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is  much  less  interested  in  the  contentions  of  party  than  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  cause  of  good  government,  that 
frank  exposition  of  general  principles  and  views  which  appear 
to  be  anxiously  expected,  and  which  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
inclination,  and  cannot  be  the  interest  of  a  Minister  of  this 
country  to  withhold/'' 

The  real  purport  of  this  Address  is  well  explained  in  an 
article  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  "  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Address 
is — in  itself  and  independently  of  its  topics — a  proof  that  he 
accepts,  and  will,  unfettered  by  old  customs  and  traditions  of 
government,  endeavour  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
When  before  did  a  Prime  Minister  think  it  expedient  to  an- 
nounce to  the  peoplCy  not  only  his  acceptance  of  office,  but  the 
principles,  and  even  the  details  of  the  measures  which  he 
intended  to  produce,  and  to  solicit — not  from  Parliament,  but 
from  the  people — Hhat  they  would  so  far  maintain  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  King  as  to  give  the  Ministers  of  his  choice  not, 
indeed,  an  implicit  confidence,  but  a  fair  trial? '  In  former 
times  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  thought  derogatory, 
and  impugned  as  unconstitutional,  and  would  have  been  both ; 
but  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  has  placed 
the  Crown,  by  making  its  choice  of  Ministers  immediately  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  choice  of  the  several  constituen- 
cies, and,  in  the  first  instance,  quite  independent  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  assembled  Parliament  have  rendered  such  a 
course,  not  merely  expedient,  but  inevitable."* 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  this  Address  does  not  strictly 
fall  witliin  the  province  of  a  history  of  the  Platform,  for  it 
was  not  a  speech  but  a  written  address,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  altered  ideas  of  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister 
as  to  his  relationship  to  the  constituent  body. 

He  supplemented  this  Address  shortly  afterwards  by  a  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  dined  on  the  23d  December : 
"  I  may  undertake  to  say,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, that  it  will  be  our  object  to  attain,  and  if  necessary  to 
confirm,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  not  by  rash  and  precipi- 
tate pledges  for  the  removal  of  everything  that  may  appear  at 
the  first  superficial  and  imperfect  view  to  be  an  evil — not  by 
undertaking  to  make  every  concession  hastily  demanded  by 

»  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  llii.  p.  2G5. 
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])opuIar  feeling — not  by  rtoshly  i)romising  relief  with  respect 
to  everything  that  may  be  (ioni plained  of  as  burdensome — not, 
I  say,  by  giving  rash  and  hasty  pledges;  .  .  .  but  by  candidly 
admitting  it  to  be  our  duty  narrowly  to  examine  every  allega- 
tion of  grievance,  every  susiKJcted  abuse,  and  when  the  exist- 
ence of  grievances  is  proved,  and  when  abuses  cannot  be 
denied,  to  attemjit  a  remedy,  but  only  after  mature  considera- 
tion, and  looking  at  every  question  in  all  its  complicated 
bearings  uiK)n  the  interests  of  the  country.  That  course  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  afford  relief,  and  apply  remedies,  with 
effect."  The  Address  and  this  si)eech  sounded  the  keynote  to 
the  Tory  party  for  their  conduct  in  the  contest  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  general  election. 

That  the  ])arty  jKditical  leaders  were  waking  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  im|K>rtance  (»f  extra-Parliamentary  utterances  is  further 
shown  at  this  time  by  the  action  of  lx>rd  John  Kussell,  soon  to 
Im'  inst^illed  as  the  header  of  the  OpiK)8ition.  Before  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  was  announced,  he  went  down  to 
Devonshire,  and  on  the  2d  I)ecemlx»r  addressed  a  great  meet- 
ing of  his  constituents  at  Totness,*  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  i)Osition  which  the  Conservatives  were  assuming  as 
reformers  could  not  l>e  reconciled  with  their  jjast  conduct. 
"His  8|>eech  was  generally  a(*cepted  as  an  excellent  exposition 
of  the  views  of  the  AVhigs  at  the  time,  and  was  reprinted  from 
the  local  i)aix»rs,  and  placarded  throughout  the  county."*  A 
fortnight  or  so  later  he  s]K)ke  at  a  county  meeting  in  Devon- 
shire, and  then  again  addressed  his  constituents. 

Other  sjjeeches  at  this  perio<l  also  display  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  tone,  and  the  appreciation  of  a  great  difference  in  the 
relative  jiosition  of  representatives  and  their  constituents,  and 
of  what  was  due  to  the  latter.  Thus  I-»ord  Stanley,  on  his 
nomination  for  Lancashire,  entered  into  an  elalK)rate  exphina- 
tion  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  invitati(m  made  to  him  by 
Sir  Kol)ert  Peel  to  join  the  new  Govennnent. 

*•  It  api)eared  to  my.self  and  my  friends  that  our  public  duties 
would  \yo  l)est  discharged  by  declining  the  pro]X)8aL  If  we 
had  agreed  to  join  the  new  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
strengtliening  it  in  those  liberal  measures,  which  I  believe  it 
must  an<l  will  carry  into  effect,  to  what  calumny  and  misc(m- 

1  .H(^  77<#>  Timfs,  Ktb  December  ISM.  *  Walpole'i  Ru$9fU,  p.  212. 
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stniction  would  our  motives  have  been  exposed?  Would  not 
the  people  have  regarded  us  as  having  formerly  resigned 
merely  that  we  might  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Government 
which  we  had  quitted?  " 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  30th  December  1834,  and 
the  elections  took  place  in  January  1835.  The  contested  elec- 
tions were  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  had  been  in  1832, 
— 145  boroughs  in  Great  Britain  were  contested,  as  against 
160  in  1832,  but  the  great  falling  off  was  in  the  counties,  47 
contests  only  taking  place  in  Great  Britain  as  against  67  in 
1832,  or  a  total  of  192  contests  as  against  227  in  1832.  Writ- 
ing on  7th  January  1835,  Greville  said :  "  The  elections,  as  far 
as  they  have  gone,  are  rather  against  the  Government,  but  not 
showing  any  material  difference  in  numbers — sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  prove  in  point  of  fact,  PeePs  declarations  have  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect,  and  that  the  various  considerations 
that  have  been  urged  on  the  country,  and  the  appeals  to  its 
reason,  have  been  all  alike  thrown  away."  * 

Before  the  elections  were  over — namely,  on  the  16th  Jan- 
uary 1835 — Peel  made  a  speech  ^  at  a  banquet  which  he  gave  to 
his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  aqd  afforded  the  first  instance 
in  our  history  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  using  the  elec- 
tion Platform  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  full  declaration  of 
his  policy.     To  such  high  position  had  the  Platform  attained. 

He  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  speak 
to  them  before  the  election :  "  These  are  not  the  times  when 
public  men  can  affect  ministerial  reserve,  and  fancy  them- 
selves exempted  from  the  duty  of  frank  communication  with 
those  whom  they  represent.  It  is  because  I  am  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  that  I  court  rather  than  shrink  from  the  opportu- 
nity of  such  communication.  It  is  by  the  result  of  public 
discussion  that,  as  a  Minister,  I  hope  to  succeed — by  dispell- 
ing unjust  suspicions — by  removing  unfounded  prejudices — 
by  refuting  the  misstatements  which  ignorance  or  malignity 
may  put  forth.  It  is  by  these  instruments  that  truth  will 
ultimately  prevail,  and  that  justice  will  ultimately  be  done; 
and  of  these  instruments  I  shall  never  hesitate  fully  and 
freely  to  avail  myself." 

1  Greville,  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

s  The  Times,  2Gth  January  1835,  abridged  from  The  Staffordshire  Advertiser, 
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He  sketched  out  his  intentions.  "The  people  of  England," 
he  said,  "are  anxious,  I  believe,  to  preserve  in  their  full 
integrity  the  prerogatives  of  their  ancient  monarchy.  They 
are  anxious  also  to  preserve  tlie  free  and  independent  action 
of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  they  are  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  Church  and  its  connection  with  the  State.  .  .  .  This 
object  I  am  determined  to  maintain.  But  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  object  to  relieve  any  real  grievance,  and  to  remove 
any  civil  disadvantage,  under  which  those  who  do  not  concur 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  may  labour.  My 
opinon  is  that,  witli  that  course,  coupled  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  rational  and  well-matured  improvement,  the  people 
of  England  will  be  content — nay,  more,  that  of  that  course 
they  will  cordially  approve." 

The  first  division,  which  took  place  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  showed  sufficiently  plainly  the  result  of  the  general 
election.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  by  10 
votes,  306  having  voted  for  them  and  316  against  them.  It 
was  a  great  pull  up  for  the  Conservative  party  to  have  made 
so  soon  after  the  Reform  Act,  but  it  was  not  quite  sufficient. 
Defeat  quickly  followed  defeat  in  Parliament,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  soon  urging  on  the  King,  wlio  was  much  averse  to 
it,  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  Government. 

On  the  25th  March  he  wrote  in  a  Cabinet  memorandum: 
"Nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  justify  an  administration  in  per- 
severing against  a  majority  but  a  rational  and  well-grounded 
hope  of  acquiring  additional  support,  and  converting  a  minor- 
ity into  a  majority."  * 

And  on  29th  March  he  wrote  to  the  King,  deprecating  the 
continuance  of  the  Cabinet  in  office :  "  Your  Majesty  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  vote  will  follow  a  succession  of  votes  adverse 
to  the  views  of  your  Majesty's  Ministers.;  that  there  is  great 
public  evil  in  permitting  the  House  of  Commons  to  exhibit 
itself  to  the  country  free  from  any  control  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Government,  and  usurping,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  that  control,  many  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment." ^ 

The  King  at  last  yielded.     Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government 

1  Peel's  Bfemoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
a  Ibid,  p.  91. 
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resigned  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.* 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Melbourne's  reaccession  to  power 
down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  King,  we  find  the  prac- 
tice of  Ministers  and  other  politicians  having  recourse  to  the 
Platform  becoming  ever  more  and  more  general. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  far  from  feeling  himself  debarred  from 
the  Platform  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  Prime  Minister, 
frequently  resorted  to  it — in  fact,  seemed  to  rely  on  the  Plat- 
form as  the  best  means  of  gaining  the  widest  publicity,  and 
securing  the  greatest  attention.  Thus  he  made  a  great  speech 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Merchant's  Tailor's  Hall  on  the  11th  May 
1835,  and  he  used  the  occasion  for  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
support  for  Conservative  principles.  He  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  his  party  to  correct  real  abuses  and  to  promote  real 
economy.  He  said:  "The  Government  of  the  country,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  must 
mainly  depend  uix)n  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons"; and  he  urgently  pressed  the  necessity  of  gaining 
an  effectual  influence  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

"  We  do  not  disguise  that  it  is  our  firm  resolution  to  main- 
tain to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  limited  monarchy  of  this 
country — to  respect  the  rights  of  every  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature— to  maintain  inviolate  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland — to  maintain  it  as  a  predominant  establishment 
in  the  possession  of  its  property  and  of  all  its  just  privileges. 
Such  it  is  our  firm  resolution  to  preserve  it.  We  will  submit 
to  no  compromise,  and  we  will  exercise  every  privilege  which 
the  Constitution  has  entrusted  to  us  for  the  legitimate  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State. 
This  is  the  appeal  we  make  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  com- 

^  One  interesting  fact  culled  from  the  pages  of  Greville's  Memoirs  may 
here  be  stated.  Writing  on  the  15th  February  18.'J5,  he  said :  **  I  went  yester- 
day to  see  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  old  House  of  Lords  (now  House 
of  Commons)  is  very  spacious  and  convenient.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a 
gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  reser>'ed  for  reporters,  which  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  their  stAuding  orders,  and  the  prohibition  which  still  in  form 
exists  a^inst  publishing  the  debates.  It  is  a  sort  of  public  and  avowed 
homage  to  opinion,  and  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press  all  that  passes  within  those  walls."— Peel's 
Memoir  ft  y  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 
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munity — to  those  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the   elective 
franchise. 

"  We  will  not  allow,  if  we  can  prevent  it,  by  any  the  most 
plausible  pretext,  such  an  infusion  of  democracy  into  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  as  shall  essentially  change  their 
theory,  and  by  slow  degrees  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  under  our  limited  monarchy  and  ancient 
institutions.  Now,  that  is  what  I  apprehend  by  the  Conser- 
vative principle,  and  such  is  the  ground  on  which  we  make  an 
appeal  to  the  country  at  large  for  the  maintenance  of  our  prin- 
ciples. .  .  . 

"Proclaim  to  the  country  from  this,  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  that,  entertaining  principles  of  moderation,  you 
still  will  stand  by  the  ancient  walls,  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
the  Constitution,  tliat  you  will  rally  round  the  monarchy  and 
protect  it  in  its  just  prerogatives,  protect  the  independent 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  maintain, 
firm  and  inviolable,  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church. 
You  will  stand  by,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, the  Protestant  Government  and  Protestant  religion 
of  this  country." 

Another  ex-Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
also  present  at  the  banquet,  and  made  a  short  speech. 

The  Platform  was  not,  however,  to  be  confined  to  ex-Prime 
Ministers.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  O'Connell,  imitating  the 
example  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  previous  year,  made  a  polit- 
ical tour  tlirough  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
addressed  numerous  large  meetings,  advocating  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  violence  of  his  language  rather  damaged  the  Government, 
with  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  in  union,  as,  "  instead 
of  being  fitted  to  convince  and  convert  the  rational  and  sober- 
minded,  it  only  excited  disgust  and  some  degree  of  alarm." 

The  Whigs  felt  the  consequences  in  some  elections  which 
took  place  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session.  At  Devizes 
a  Conservative  replaced  a  Wliig,  and  in  Northamptonshire 
Lord  Fitz William's  eldest  son  was  defeated.  Lord  Melbourne, 
in  despair,  remarked :  "  It  seems  to  me  easy  to  get  through  the 
sitting  of   Parliament.     The  vacation  is  the  trying  time."* 

1  See  Walpole*s  RuMcHf  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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An  opinion  whirh,  foniin*^  from  tlit*  Trinie  Minist(*r,  is  the 
wry  Mron^fst  t^'^tinnuiy  to  tin*  >;n*;it  cliaii;:!*  which  h;ul  taken 
|»huN»  lus  r»*jr*inls  th«»  prurtico  of  political  s|M*«Tht»s  dnrin^  tin* 
Parlianifiitary  hmtss  and  the  n»ronrs<»  to  tho  Phitforni  by  jKirty 
h*a<h*rH  or  proniitifiit  ]><diti('ians. 

The  Wliij^s  found  it  necfssary  t4)  disrhiim  all  partici|»:ition 
in  schemes  and  opinions  which  luul  lM*come  so  obnoxious;  and 
I^»rd  .1.  Ku>scll.  the  Home  StMTeUiry,  t<M»k  the  op|M»rtunity.  at 
Plymouth,  when*  an  Address  wjus  present4Ml  to  him,  to  expnsH 
the  views  of  the  (iovernm«*nt. 

Keferrini;  U)  the  olKstrm-tive  conduct  of  the  House  of  I^ords, 
he  said:  "The  same  jarty  which  ]irompt«Ml  and  led  this  n»si,st- 
ane«»  have  Um-ii  op|Mis4*d  to  every  LiU*ral  measure  whieh  h;w 
bi»en  projM»se»l  for  the  la>t  seven  years;  and  n|Min  all  the  m«»^t 
im|H»rtant  of  thest*  measures  their  ri'sistiince  has  end«*d  in  a 
C<»nfession  tliat  the  stnij^^de  was  ho|MdeHs/'  P»ut  he  adtled: 
'•  Fortitied  by  pa.»*t  vict<»ries,  ndyini;  tirmly  on  futun*  pro^res**, 
I  earne^tlv  recomnnMid  v«»u  to  hM»k  for  th«»  triumi'h  <»f  further 
measures  of  reform  rather  t«»  the  effect  of  public  opinion, 
enlij^htened  and  maturtMl  by  knowledge  and  <iiM*ussion,  than 
to  or^janie  chanyji'S  whi«h  canmit  U*  pro|M»sed  without  cau-sini; 
divisiun,  nor  carried  without  risk  of  convulsion,  and  which, 
even  if  earrie<l,  wouM  l>e  of  Very  dubi(»us  lienetit,  indeeii,  to 
the  jKipular  caus«»,  but  of  unquestionabh*  daiij^'er  to  tin*  mon- 
andiy.  .  .  .  To  the  ^'reat  hmdmarks  of  our  liU*rt»es  I  must 
stea^lily  adhere;  <»f  the  principlt»s  which  j»i*rva«l«»  (Mir  primitive 
institutions  1  am  an  ard**nt  admir«>r;  to  the  (*onstituti«»ii  of 
the  country,  in  all  its  bran<'h«*s,  I  stand  pb^lj^ed  by  f«idinv?,  by 
opinion,  ami  by  ilutv.*' 

Then*  was  aTn»ther  circumstance  which  w;i.s  brini;in)»  the 
Platform  into  wider  u^c  bv  m«*nd»ers  c»f  Parliament  at  this 
jKirticiil.ir  |Hri<Nl — namely,  the  ch»se  eipiality  in  tin*  I  arliatnen* 
tary  strenv^'th  of  the  tuo  >:nat  i»;irtie-».  This  equality  n*n* 
dered  each  <»f  th«*m  the  more  ••mT^jetic  in  t!i»*ir  efftirt'*  to  ^ain 
a  majority  in  the  t  ountry,  and  the  Iiatf«»rm  was  pre«%.H4-d  int«i 
service  bv  U'tli  of  them. 

Th«'  Annmd  U**jistrr  of  lN.'»7  hxs  descriU'd  their  pn»«'ee«l- 
in;:s:  •' Th«' ;uvMMnbly  of  Parliament  had  Iweii  anHi^^ntil  to  the 
bust  < lay  of  .lanuary  (1n.*m»,  but  the  buHiness  of  |Mditical  din- 
eusnion  did  not  await  that  time  to  commence  it,<i  o|N*nitton<(. 
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Meetings  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  several  parties  which  divided  public  opinion,  for 
the  purpose  of  arraying  their  strength,  and  declaring  their 
views,  preparatory  to  the  more  important  struggle  that  was 
about  to  take  pkice  in  Parliament. 

"These  meetings  have  their  importance  as  indications  of 
opinion ;  and  public  men,  moreover,  have  often,  on  the  occa- 
sions of  them,  the  opportunities  of  a  more  clear  and  decided 
expression  of  their  sentiments  and  views  than  the  objects  and 
limits  of  a  Parliamentary  debate  will  allow  them."  ^ 

On  the  5th  January  1837  the  reformers  of  Bath  gave  a  public 
dinner  to  their  representatives,  which  was  attended  by  most  of 
the  leading  radicals  of  the  country,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  renewing  a  public  profession  of  their  political  faith. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  set  forth  the  views  of  the  Radical 
party.  He  said :  "  The  sincere  reformers  must  begin  to  act 
independently.  They  were  advised  to  dismiss  minor  differ- 
ences. Was  the  ballot  a  minor  difference?  Was  the  repeal  of 
the  ratepaying  clauses — was  an  extension  of  the  suffrage — was 
an  abolition  of  the  Church  rates — was  an  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws — was  an  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church — was  a 
reform  in  the  army — was  a  reform  in  the  universities — were 
all  these  questions  of  minor  import?  "  He  then  went  on  "  with 
many  forcible  arguments  "  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  popular 
party  acting  firmly  and  independently.  "  At  any  rate  there 
was  but  one  course  for  the  popular  party ;  they  ought,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  to  make  known  their  principles,  to  labour 
by  reiterated  argument  and  incessant  discussion  to  diffuse 
their  opinions  among  the  masses.  By  such  a  manifestation 
they  would  be  able  to  excite  the  people  afresh  to  enthusiasm." 

"  A  meeting,  much  more  imposing  in  its  numbers  and  accom- 
panying circumstances,"  was  that  which  attended  the  banquet 
which  was  given  by  the  Middlesex  reformers  on  the  23d  Jan- 
uary, in  honour  of  their  representatives,  Mr.  Byng  and  Mr. 
Hume.  Drury  Lane  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  this  political 
festivity.  Tables  for  1100  were  laid  out  on  the  pit  and  stage, 
and  the  boxes  were  filled  with  well-dressed  spectators.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  speaking,  and  among  the  toasts  drunk  was 
one,  "The  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

1  Annual  Register^  1837,  p.  11. 
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As  regarded  the  Conservatives  the  writer  in  the  AjinucU 
Register  tells  us  they  were  not  idle ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  extraordinary  activity  which  they  had  exercised  in  every 
method  of  application  to  public  opinion  from  the  very  close  of 
the  preceding  session  that  had  principally  roused  the  minis- 
terial and  j)opular  parties  to  something  of  correspondent  exer- 
tion." They  trusted  that  "a  little  more  popularity  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  restore  them  even  to  present  power. 
With  this  view  they  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  use  of 
every  act  of  popularity;  meetings,  chiefly  festive  ones,  of 
Conservatives  were  held  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
local  associations  organised  for  the  defence  and  diffusion  of 
their  principles." 

The  Annual  Register  iMTi\iQr  observed:  "We  do  not  discover 
that  any  of  the  Ministers  personally  came  forward  on  these 
occasions  either  with  a  declaration  or  a  defence  of  their  own 
policy.  The  only  exception  was  that  of  the  Irish  Secretary, 
Lord  Mori>eth.  At  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  himself  and 
his  colleague  at  Leeds,  he  took  occasion  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  present  state  of  political  questions,  and  of  the  conduct 
which  his  party  had  hitherto  held  in  their  discussion  or  set- 
tlement."^ 

By  far  the  most  important  meeting  at  this  time  was  one  which 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  at  Glasgow,  in  honour  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  banquet  of  over  3400  guests — and  here  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  a  great  party  speech :  *  "  Let  us, "  he  said, 
"come  to  the  main  point,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  conciliate  your 
confidence  or  support  by  hoisting  false  colours.  I  mean  to 
sup})ort  the  national  establishments  which  connect  Protestant- 
ism with  the  State  in  the  three  countries.  Then,  again,  I 
avow  to  you,  that  I  mean  to  support  in  its  full  integrity  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  supiK)rt  it  as  an  essential  and  indispensa- 
ble condition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  live,  as  tantamount  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Do  you  also  concur  in  that  expression  of  opin- 
ion? And  if  you  do,  it  is  a  timely  declaration  of  it.  The 
hour  has  arrived  when,  if  these  are  our  feelings,  we  must  be 
prei)ared  to  act  upon  them." 

1  Annual  Rer/ister,  1837,  p.  31. 

3  The  report  of  the  speech  occnpied  five  columns  in  The  Times. 
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He  then  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  House  of 
Lordn. 

**If  you  will  alwlish  prescriptive  authority — if  you  will 
make  one  predominant  democratic  assembly — then  prepare 
yourselves,  not  for  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  but 
for  tliat  terrible  and  liery  ordeal  through  which  France  has 
|>assed." 

Aiter  a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  British  Constitution,  he  con- 
cluded with  the  expression  of  the  hojK}  tliJit  **  From  those  walls 
should  go  forth  a  spirit  inviting  the  jHiople  to  rally  in  support 
of  their  Constitution." 

With  the  opening  of  I*arliament  the  Platform  campaign 
ceased.  Before  the  session  was  over  the  King  died  (2()th  June 
I8^i7).  Here,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Sovereign, 
but  for  whose  wise  discretion  England  might  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  blooily  civil  war,  we  may  for  the  present  leave  this 
as{>ect  of  the  Platform  and  turn  to  another  and  more  impor- 
tant one  alrea<ly  looming  large  over  the  i>olitical  horizon. 

It  is,  1  think,  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  one  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  reform  agitation,  and  of  the 
Kef(»rm  Act,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  Platform  by  Minis- 
ters and  party  leaders,  and  other  i)oliticians,  as  an  instrument 
of  jKirty  and  political  warfare — that  was  a  great  and  momen- 
tous event  in  the  historv  of  the  Platform. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  Platform  was  indeed  only  natural. 
i  )nce  the  reform  agitation  had  aiu-ustomed  large  masses  of  the 
|>e(>ple  to  take,  not  alone  an  active  interest  in  i>olitical  mat- 
ters, but  an  actual  part  in  the  rt^ilisation  of  political  measures, 
and  once  tlie  Keform  Act  had  oikmuhI  the  door  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  larger  masses  of  the  j»et>ple,  it  was  inevit^ible  that 
sonir  gn»at«T  means  for  tlit*  expression  of  jKjlitieal  views  and 
f»M*liiig,  and  for  the  discussion  of  political  Sidiemes,  should  l)e 
dfviscd  tluiii  those  atTorded  bv  Parliament. 

Mon-ovcr.  as  th<'  country  advanced  in  wealth  and  iK)pulation, 
vast  interests  grew  up  which  rendered  the  work  of  (Jovernment 
of  far  greater  complexity,  and  of  far  more  unintermitteiit  a 
character  than  previously.  The  country  could  not  stantl  still 
wliili'  Parliameut  was  in  recess,  and  so  tlie  need  had  arisen  for 
extra-Parliamentary  siH'cch;  ft)r  information  fn»m  the  (it»vern- 
ment  when  cpiestions  could  not  Ih'  asked  in  the  House;  for 
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counsel  from  the  leaders  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting; 
and  the  Platform  was  had  recourse  to  as  affording  the  best 
medium  for  communication.  Once  resorted  to  by  one  great 
party  in  the  State,  the  other  in  self-defence  had  to  take  to  it 
too;  and  thus,  slowly  at  first,  but  gathering  momentum  as 
time  went  on,  a  great  portion  of  party  strife  was  transferred 
from  the  arena  of  Parliament  to  the  Platform,  and  an  autumn 
session  of  the  Platform  gradually  became  almost  as  regular  a 
function  as  the  winter  and  spring  session  of  Parliament. 

Yet  one  additional  Platform  speech  must  be  quoted,  though 
delivered  some  little  time  after  William  IV.  had  died,  as  it 
was  destined  to  attain  fame,  and  one  particular  phrase  in  it 
was  to  pass  into  a  political  axiom.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  on 
the  7tli  August  18.S7,  aft^r  the  Tamworth  election,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  after  referring  to  the  growth  of  Conservatism,  said :  * 
"  They  should  remember  that  they  had  a  duty  to  perform.  It 
might  be  disagreeable  and  indeed  inconvenient  to  them  to 
attend  the  registration  of  voters  which  annually  takes  place 
throughout  the  country.  All  this  may  be  revolting,  but  you 
may  depend  \\\Hm  it  that  it  is  l)etter  you  should  take  that 
trouble  than  that  you  should  allow  the  Constitution  to  become 
the  victim  of  false  friends,  or  that  you  should  be  trampled 
under  the  hoof  of  a  ruthless  democracy.  The  advice  which 
has  been  given  to  some  persons  was,  *  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  ' ; 
the  advice  which  I  give  you  is  this,  *  Register,  register, 
rt^gister. ' " 

His  advice  was  taken,  and  the  result  was  to  show  that, 
under  the  then  existing  state  of  the  franchise,  "registration" 
was  more  effective  than  **agitiition.'* 

1  See  Thf  Morniwj  ChronU-le,  9Ui  Angust  1837. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   FIRST    CRISIS    OF   CHARTISM 

The  Reform  Act  had  not  been  law  for  more  than  a  very  few 
years  before  fresh  signs  of  popular  agitation  began  to  display 
themselves,  and  the  Platform  was  again  called  on  to  take  a 
conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs.  Within  that  comparatively 
short  period  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  had  learned  that 
they  had  not  gained  much  by  that  great  measure.  They  had 
helped  the  middle  classes  to  force  reform  from  a  reluctant 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  hostile  House  of  Lords ;  their  num- 
bers had  added  to  the  moral  and  argumentative  force  of  that 
movement — a  physical  force  which  could  not  be  ignored;  their 
voices  and  their  cheers  had  swelled  the  volume  of  sound  that 
awed  Parliament  into  compliance  with  the  demand  for  reform; 
but  the  result  had  only  been  to  place  the  predominating  power 
of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class.  They  them- 
selves had  apparently  profited  little,  for  though,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  constitution  of  Parliament  had  been  made  far  more 
popular,  and  more  susceptible  to  popular  influences,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of  those  prepared  to  withstand 
any  further  great  or  subversive  innovation  had  been  consider- 
ably increased. 

Every  successive  agitation  in  this  country,  in  its  transition 
from  feudalism  to  democracy,  lets  us  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  depths  of  human  needs,  and  brings  us  closer  and  closer  to 
some  of  the  most  tremendous  problems  of  human  existence; 
and  the  agitation  for  further  reforms  now  beginning,  and 
which  was  soon  to  become  known  as  "(Chartism,"  brought  the 
Government  and  thinking  men  of  the  nation  face  to  face  with 
problems  hitherto  resolutely  ignored,  or  kept  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible. 

The  increase  of  population  which  has  already  on  more  than 
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one  (M'casioii  Ix'tMi  referrtMl  to  was  going  on,  as  rapidly  aii  evi»r, 
at  tlio  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  some  said;  and  the  inereant! 
h:ul  lKM*n  mainly  among  the  civie  industrial  |K){>ulation,  lieing 
six  timt»s  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  tlie  eountry.  Villages 
hiul  IxM'ome  towns;  tt>wns  had  lH»c(»me  large  cities;  tr:u*ts  of 
country,  previously  almost  uninhabiUnl,  had  become  thrungi*<| 
with  ]HM)ple,  and  large  masses  of  mt»n  were  ch»nsely  gsithertMl 
together  in  new  places.  Tnide,  commt»n*e,  manufa(*tun*s  h:ul 
also  Ix'cn  ra])idly  incn»;Lsing;  new  resources  had  lH»en  devel- 
op«Ml;  n«*w  in<histri«'s  had  Ikmmi  cn*ated;  new  manufactures  had 
lM*en  started;  and  new  nietlHHls  of  manufacture  multiplying 
a  thousamlftdil  tlie  pnwhice  of  lal)our.  But  with  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  tlie  country  little  additional  ailvantage  h:ul 
accrued  to  the  toiling  millions.  Their  existen<*e  was  scanvly 
as  yet  nM'ognised  by  the  Stiite;  their  m<»ral  and  ndigitms 
welfare  w;us  ignored  and  iH'glected  by  the  State  Chundi;  their 
s<»anty  f<MMl  was  taxed  to  the  extremest  limit,  for  the  pur]»aso 
of  adding  to  the  means  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  limttiHl 
class  of  the  coinmunitv. 

*•  A  great  ma.ss  of  our  unskilled  and  but  little  skilb^l 
lalKmn*rs,"  writes  Plaee  alnnit  this  |»«'ri(Hl.  **are  in  poverty, 
if  not  in  actual  misery.  A  large  jKjrtion  (»f  them  have  U»<»n  in 
a  state  <»f  jHiverty  ami  great  ]irivatioii  all  their  lives.  They 
an*  neither  ignorant  of  their  condition  nor  n^concilfnl  to  it; 
they  live  aniong-^t  others  who  are  iM-tter  otT  than  themselves, 
witli  whom  thrv  e<»miiare  themselves;  .  .  .  and  th«*v  c«»me  !«> 
the  conclusion  that  the  difYerenee  is  scdtdy  caus4'<l  by  oppri*s- 
sion — oppn-^Hion  of  Uid  laws.  an<l  avari<*ious  em]di»yerH.  To 
esi'ajM*  fn»ni  thi>  stat»*  is  with  them  <»f  paramount  im]Mirtan«*e; 
among  a  vast  multitudf  of  the^i*  jM'ople  not  a  day.  seantdy  an 
hour,  ran  U»  said  to  pa^'S  without  s<»me  cireuinstaiice,  Som«^ 
matt»'r  exeitinv;  r»'th*etion.  <HNurring  to  n*mind  th«'m  of  their 
con«liti«»n,  whieli.  ipitwithstandin;:  th«*y  hav««  U*t'n  |>oor  and 
distressril  fri»ni   tie  ir  inf.inev,  and  howevrr  n»uth  they  m-iv  til 

thnt'M    \m>    rlietTful,    tln-V    •»«  .irei-lv    eVt'r    rease,     .Hud    lieVer    for    a 

Ion.:  |H'rj«Mi  ctM-***.  to  fi'«l   anil   t«»  .iiknowliMb^**  to  themMdve% 
wilh  deep  s»n*»aT  li»lis  of  .ilu'Ui^h,  tlifir  dfplorable  ron«htu»n.** ' 
And  n«»w  onee  nior»*  th«se  i;ro\vinj;  m.tsseH.  aetu.it*'*!  I»y  feel- 
ings of  misery   and  diHeonl«nt,  wer«»  U-gnining   to  stir.     The 
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elder  among  them  could  remember  the  agitation  which  ensued 
on  the  cessation  of  the  war  with  France — could  vividly  enough 
remember  Peterloo,  and  the  repression  that  followed.  With 
all,  the  agitation  for  reform  was  still  fresh  in  memory,  and 
ideas  some  way  or  other  had  reached  even  the  lowest  and 
}X)orest  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  squalor,  ignorance,  starva- 
tion, and  hardships  of  every  kind,  that  they  had  "riglits." 

No  wonder  then  that,  with  masses  sunk  in  poverty  and 
ignorance,  there  should  be  groan ings  and  upheavings,  and 
searchings  for  mitigations  of  evils  heavy  and  scarce  to  be 
endured ;  no  wonder  that  in  their  dumb  pain  and  anger  they 
should  often  turn  on  and  seek  to  destroy  what  seemed  to  them 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  suffering  and  of  their  degrada- 
tion, or  that  they  should  think  of  destroying  the  State  and 
substituting  themselves  as  governors. 

Large  movements  took  place  among  these  people  during 
the  years  1833-35.  Disappointed  with  agitation  for  political 
objects  they  directed  their  efforts  to  matters  more  directly 
affecting  their  social  life,  their  wages,  and  hours  of  working, 
and  numerous  Trades  Unions  were  formed.  So  far  had  they 
got,  and  so  numerous  were  their  Unions  that,  according  to 
Place,  who  was  a  close  observer  of  their  proceedings,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  many  of  the  principal  men,  "the 
leaders  of  all  these  Unions,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  themselves  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  whole  of  the  working  men  would  be  ready  to  rise  en 
masse,  and  take  the  management  of  their  own  affairs — that  is 
to  say,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into  their 
own  hands."  ^ 

Pending  this  consummation,  the  movement,  by  a  natural 
transition,  drifted  towards  political  action,  for  the  changes 
wanted  would,  they  now  conceived,  be  easiest  attained  by 
political  changes  on  a  large  scale.  But  with  such  extreme 
and  violent  views  as  were  publicly  avowed,  the  working  peo- 
ple were  little  likely  to  get  such  aid  from  the  newly  enfran- 
chised middle  classes  as  they  required  for  their  success.  Nor, 
indeed,  were  they  themselves  at  the  time  very  favourably 
disposed  to  the  middle  class,  for  some  of  the  legislation  of  the 
reformed  Parliament  affected  them  sorely. 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,791,  p.  333. 
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"Tlu»y  fflt/'  l*liu'e  tt'lls  us,  *'j;n»at  clisa|i{N)intiiii*iit  at  U»iii>^ 
alKindonod  by  tliosr  whom  t\wy  siiid  thfv  li:wl  supiKirUnl  t4)  tin* 
utmost  of  thrir  jkiw**!-,  aiul  for  whom  tfie9/  liad  carrifil  the  HilU. 
The  ('on.s(MpH>iic4*  of  tliis  was  the  t(»tal  alKUi<hmm<*nt  of  all 
reliaiic**  u|m»ii  the  mi<l«!!e  elass  to  an  extent  whieh  never  U^fort* 
Wiis  lUiltTtaintMl  l»y  tli»*m.  Tliis  laitl  tlh*m  ojH*n  to  the  wihl 
K|H*eu!ations  of  visionary  m<*n  who  meant  well,  ami  to  pnijeeton* 
of  all  kinds — ^^ood,  had,  and  in<litTen*nt/' * 

Previous  a^'itations.  an«l  nion*  e.NjMH-ially  the  Kef4>rm  av:ita- 
tion,  ha<l  familiarised  all  ranks  an<l  (dasses  with  tht*  Platform, 
and  had  ^'ivm  pnwd  (d'  its  |m»wit  and  elTeet.  Tt»  it  tlu-sr  >jn*at 
masses  of  the  lalNturin^  elas?%«*s  thendore  <»nee  hNikfd  for  aid; 
to  it  (Hire  mt»r»*  liad  nMoiirs**,  to  express  tht*  sorrows  whieh  Liy 
on  their  hearts,  to  tell  th«»  j^rievanees  whieh  o|)j»rt»sse<l  them. 

And  n«>w  the  (M'ea>inn  had  eomc,  the  net^l  had  aris«'n  ftir  ;i 
fjreat  |Mijiuhir  l»:nhr — one  who  slmuld  have  truly  d«*|»iet»Ml  th»* 
miseral»le  ennditii*n  of  the  jmmi|i1i',  and  formulatecl  th«'ir  rt-al 
wants;  one  whn-^r  voiff  like  th.it  <d'  a  ^reat  |iri»|»het  of  Isrud 
shoiihl  have  tlnmdered  in  the  ears  «»f  the  rulers  of  the  «'<iuntry, 
earrie«l  «i»n\  iitinn  to  their  hearts,  and  wrun^^  from  them  tin* 
remedirs  that  Were  Wanted.  N«»ne.  liowevi'r,  an»s««;  ami  the 
jMMiph',  h'lt  t«»  th«*ni>elv«-s,  without  ^Miidanee,  fell  a  pr«'y  t<>  a 
set  <d  mishaders — nun  wh<»  (hirkened  <*«iunMd  l»v  wijhIs  with- 
out  know  h-d.:«'.  and  who«»e  jM'rni«'ious  and  foolish  adviee  teudiil 
hut  too  ntt'ii  to  aiT'^ravate  and  int^'ii^ifv  tlie  evils  tln'V  suffered 
under  in-^t*  ad  of  niitii^atin-^  or  removin-^^  them.  These  leailem 
had.  unloitunat«  ly,  a  vtiy  elf.ir  ti»dd  for  their  «»jM»r.ilions. 

**Th»*  auiount  ol  know  h-il-^'i*  aniour  tlie  manv,"  wrot«*  Phui* 
at  tlii-»  tiMi»-,  "is  laiin  iit.il»ly  d«d«-itive,  tl.ouu:Ii  its  inen*.UM»  in 
eertanilv  ^reat.  Soun*  ani«>n:;  the  wurkini^  jHMiph*,  a  larv;e 
nundn-r  amoui:  th*  lu-^t-Ivis,  hut  a  v«-ry  ■^iii.iU  n-uulH-r  in  ii»m- 
paii-ou  wirJi  tlit  ir  «1.|.^,  are  m-i"  li  l»tt«T  int«'tni«'d,  nior*» 
ratiMhal.  ;i:id  ;:i  :i!l  tt*  ^.p*  •  tn  su]**i  mr  nii-ii.  to  an\  who  emild 
fornieilv  ha\f  )•• «  n  to-and  in  thnr  •  la>'*.  l5ut  ••v«'n  th»->«»  men. 
With  t»w  e\i«pti«'U^.  h.iM*  not  ^  ri  anivi-d  at  that  sl.ite  inheii 
nicu  r*  !v  u:<n  tht  Uf^*  I  .e^,  th«'V  ai»*  **ti)l  in  hut  tiN»  many 
e.iNt",  li.ii.I*-  t4»  !«•  di.iwn  a-^id*'  Inuu  the  truf  e«iur'*e,  an«l  led 
nito  eiiMr<«.  M.ius  a::a;n,  who  are  neith*'r  -t»  widl  inforuitsl 
a>^  thfsi'  nun.  and  ;:•  n«'i.dlv  te't  »»o  Imnt  ^t.  an*  r»-adv  on  everv 
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occasion,  when  a  display  can  be  made,  to  become  leaders  of 
large  bodies,  and  to  influence  still  larger  bodies,  to  make  what 
they  call  demonstrations,  most  of  them  absurd,  and  demon- 
strating nothing  but  their  folly.  .   .   . 

"  The  great  body  of  the  working  people  who  take  part  in 
political  proceedings  are  still  open  to  the  delusions  of  ill- 
informed,  and  to  dishonest  agitators,  the  field  of  operation  for 
whom  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  enlarged.  These  ever 
active  men  are  enthusiasts  as  much  misled  as  those  who  follow 
them.  The  doctrines  by  which  the  people  are  misled  are 
founded  on  what  are  called  inherent  indefeasible  rights, 
which  are  made  to  include  whatever  particular  object  may 
be  aimed  at :  by  notions  of  equality  in  respect  to  property, 
and  by  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Kobert  Owen,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Socialism. 

"The  most  mischievous  nonsense  propagated  is  that  which 
pretends  to  assure  the  deluded  peoj)le  that  poverty  will,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  measure,  be  wholly  removed,  and 
that  the  time  is  all  but  at  hand  when  these  predictions  will 
be  accomplished.  These  to  them  mischievous  notions  led  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  associate  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  working  classes  in  one  great  confederation,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  would  gain  possession  of  all  the  power  and  propei-ty  in  the 
nation,  and  compel  the  submission  of  all  to  their  rule,  never 
for  an  instant  doubting  that  their  rule  would  be  the  most  wise 
and  beneficent  that  could  be  imagined — be,  in  fact,  a  millen- 
nium in  which  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness  would  abound."^ 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  l*latform  must  be  looked  to  exclusively  as  the  exponent  of 
the  feelings,  and  ideas,  and  aims  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  population.  Other  exposition  of  their  opinion  there 
was  practically  none,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
newspapers,  the  few  which  represented  their  views  were 
ephemeral  in  character  and  limited  in  circulation,  whilst  none 
of  them  reached  those  classes  who  would  have  to  be  influenced 
if  reforms  were  to  be  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  on  this  occasion,  the  Platform  appears  in  its 
least  attractive  aspect,  time  after  time  affording  evident  proof 
of  most  of  the  evils  its  most  inveterate  enemy  could  charge  it 

J  Place,  MSS.,  27,81<),  p.  0. 
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with.  Keasous  there  are  that  it  was  so,  excuses  and  pallia- 
tions also  in  abundance,  but  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Platform  was 
there,  even  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  for  it  was  a  vent  for 
the  feelings  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  which,  otherwise, 
might  have  found  a  far  more  dangerous  and  disastrous  form 
of  expression,  and  it  afforded  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  evils 
of  which  it  was  the  most  informing  symptom. 

Gammage,  who  has  written  a  rambling,  ill-arranged,  and 
illiterate,  but  still  most  useful  Histoid  of  the  Cfutrtist  Move- 
ment,  and  who  was  himself  a  Chartist  lecturer  and  agitator, 
has  pointed  out  that  "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat,  down  to 
about  this  period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  time  of  the 
Consolidated  Trades'  Union,  even  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  working  classes  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to  public 
speaking.  The  Platform  ^  had  been  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  working  men,  deprived  in  a  great  measure 
of  educational  advantages,  would  become  Ciceros  in  a  day. 
But  the  dawn  of  the  Chartist  movement  was  quite  an  era  in 
working  class  oratory.  It  gave  to  the  humblest  the  opportu- 
nity of  raising  his  voice  in  public  meeting,  and  that  opportu- 
nity was  not  disregarded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was  embraced 
with  avidity."* 

The  grievance  first  fastened  on  by  the  people  was  the  Poor 
Law  of  1834,  which,  by  a  strange  fate,  had  been  almost  the 
first-fruits  of  the  reformed  Parliament.  The  abolition  of  out- 
door relief,  the  separation  of  the  family  in  the  workhouse,  and 
many  other  of  its  provisions  were  regarded  with  the  utmost 
aversion,  and  witli  widespread  horror.  "  The  operative  looked 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,"  wrote  Gammage, 
"and  its  substitution  by  the  new  enactment,  as  a  cancelling 
of  the  bond  which  had  hitherto  bound  them  to  the  richer 
classes,  as  the  breaking  of  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  sym- 
pathy. Huge  prison-like  workhouses  had  risen  up  in  various 
parts,   serving  to  remind  the   poor  of  their  coming  doom. 

1  This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  of  the  nse  of  the  word  *'  Platform  *'  iu  its 
generic  sense. 

*  The  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement^  p.  24,  by  R.  Q.  Gammage.  I>on- 
don,  1S54. 
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With  scanty  wages,  in  many  instances  insufficient  to  support 
life  in  a  tolerable  state  of  comfort,  there  was  nothing  before 
them  but  misery  in  the  present,  and  the  Bastile  in  the  future, 
in  which  they  were  to  be  immured  when  the  rich  oppressor  no 
longer  required  their  services."  ^ 

But  there  were  other  grievances  as  well.  "  At  that  time, 
too,"  continues  Gammage,  "the  factory  system  was  on  so 
wretched  a  footing  as  to  be  monstrously  oppressive  to  its 
victims.  .  .  .  Wages  were  so  low  as  to  compel  thousands  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  mills,  where  they  were 
worked  beyond  the  powers  of  endurance.  It  was  with  totter- 
ing limbs  that  the  poor  young  creatures  staggered  from  the 
factory  to  their  cheerless  home."  And  worse  if  possible  than 
work  in  the  factories,  and  the  state  of  the  factory  population, 
was  work  in  the  mines,  and  the  state  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion. In  fact,  what  with  new  Poor  Laws,  the  want  of  factory 
laws,  dear  food,  poverty,  starvation,  misery,  there  were 
grievances  enough,  evils  enough,  to  account  for  discontent 
among  the  people,  and  to  furnish  endless  subjects  of  the  most 
impassioned  speech  from  themselves  or  from  those  who  felt 
with  them,  or  from  those  who  wished  to  gain  notoriety  by 
using  the  sufferings  of  the  people  for  their  own  selfish  or 
ambitious  ends. 

The  Platform  was  soon  utilised  to  make  the  country  ring 
with  complaints  on  this  subject.  Emerging  into  prominence 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  agitation  against  the  Poor  Law, 
which  later  culminated  in,  or  merged  into  Chartism,  came 
Richard  Oastler.  He  had  been  "  a  steward  to  a  gentleman  of 
property,  a  man  of  great  animal  powers,  active,  persevering, 
a  ready  writer  and  fluent  speaker,  of  undoubted  courage,  and 
entertaining  the  very  best  intentions  to  serve  the  mill  and 
factory -workers,  and  most  especially  the  unfortunate  and  help- 
less children  employed  in  the  mills."*  Yorkshire  was  the 
principal  scene  of  his  labours,  and  there  he  carried  on  a  most 
determined  Platform  campaign  against  the  Poor  Law,  attend- 
ing meeting  after  meeting  to  denounce  it,  addressing  his 
hearers  "  in  an  eloquent  and  fiery  strain," — "  Arm,  Arm,  Arm," 

1  The  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  62,  by  Oammage. 

2  He  was  styled  the  *•  King  of  the  Factory  Children,"  from  the  long  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  their  cause. — Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  150. 
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being  the  oft-repeated  exhortation  with  which  he  finished  his 
speeches.  And  emerging  also  into  prominence  about  this 
same  time  was  another  man,  who  was  also  to  become  a  noto- 
riety of  the  Platform,  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Stephens,  a  dismissed 
Wesleyan  minister.  Francis  Place,  whose  qualification  to 
judge  is  acknowledged  by  Stephens's  biographer,  descril)ed  him 
as  "a  fanatic,  possessing  great  command  of  language  and  great 
power  of  declamation."^  His  labours  lay  mostly  in  Lan- 
cashire. His  biographer,^  in  a  eulogistic  and  by  no  means 
complete  account  of  his  life,  says :  "  To  his  just  and  generous 
mind  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  intolerable,  and  he  was 
for  redressing  them ;  and  if  not  xedressed  by  the  humanity  of 
those  in  authority,  then  he  was  for  redressing  them  by  com- 
bination, by  public  agitation,  and  by  whatever  agencies  he 
believed  to  be  justifiable  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Numerous  were  the  meetings  held  in  the  manufacturing 
parts  of  the  country  against  the  new  Poor  Law,  by  these  and 
other  less  known  men,  and  numerous  also  were  the  meetings 
for  shorter  hours  of  labour.  Gradually  the  meetings  increased 
in  number;  and  in  the  winter  of  1837-^8  they  were  very  fre- 
quent. These  anti-Poor  Law  and  other  meetings  in  the  north 
of  England  were  not,  however,  the  only  evidence  of  agitation; 
they  were  not  the  only  meetings  at  which  the  Platform  was 
telling  the  dolorous  tale  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  In 
the  summer  of  1836  the  seeds  of  a  gpreater  movement  were 
beginning  to  crop  up, — the  movement  known  by  the  name  of 
Chartism — so  called  from  the  fact  of  the  people  who  participated 
in  it  adopting  a  proposed  Charter  as  the  basis  or  embodiment 
of  their  demands,  just  as  the  barons  of  old  formulated  their  de- 
mands in  the  Magna  Charta  which  they  presented  to  King  John. 

"Chartism,"  wrote  Carlyle  in  1839 — when  some  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  agitation  had  given  material  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  it — "means  the  bitter  discontent  grown  fierce  and 
mad,  the  wrong  condition  therefore,  or  the  wrong  disposi- 
tion, of  the  working  classes  of  England.  .  .  .  Food,  shelter, 
due  guidance,  in  return  for  his  lalx)ur — candidly  interpreted, 
Chartism — and  all  such  isms  mean  that." 

1  Plac»e,  MSS.,  p.  150  (27,8-»0). 

'  See  Life  of  J.  R.  StephenHy  Preacher  and  Political  Orator,  by  Q.  J.  Hol- 
yoake,  p.  78. 
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"Chartism,"  according  to  another  contemporary  writer,  who 
expressed  himself  somewhat  strangely,  was  "no  more  than 
the  cry  of  millions  suffering  under  a  diseased  condition  of 
society  "  ^ — as  if  that  were  not  enougli,  not  far  too  much. 

But  however  Chartism  may  have  been  defined,  no  more 
momentous  movement  has  occurred  in  England  in  modem 
times.  It  may  have  been  rendered,  at  times,  ridiculous  and 
foolish  by  the  conduct  and  characters  of  some  of  the  men  who 
came  to  the  surface,  and  who  were  reputed  its  leaders ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  easy  by  selecting  the  worst  passages  in  the  speeches 
made  at  the  meetings  of  the  people,  and  by  holding  up  to  ridi- 
cule the  characters  of  most  of  the  leaders,  to  present  Chartism 
as  something  altogether  to  be  condemned  and  repressed,  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  of  order,  of  society,  of  the  country  itself. 
Folly  enough  was  uttered  from  the  Platform  by  some  of  the 
blatant  fools  who  sought  more  to  gratify  their  own  vanity  than 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people — schemes  so  wild  as 
to  stamp  their  authors  with  fatuous  imbecility  were  paraded 
for  the  regeneration  of  society — passions  base  and  brutal  be- 
trayed themselves  at  times  among  some  of  the  people;  but 
these  almost  necessary  concomitants  of  popular  agitation 
should  not  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  real  nature  of  the  move- 
ment, or  of  its  portentous  gravity.  Stripped  of  these  acces- 
sories it  was  practically  and  actually  what  Carlyle  said  the 
French  Revolution  was — "A  revolt  of  the  oppressed  lower 
classes  against  the  oppressing  or  neglecting  upper  classes." 

It  raised  not  only  political  questions  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, going  down  to  the  root  of  all  politics,  but  it  brought  also 
into  prominence  questions  of  the  deepest  social  consequence. 

"These  Chartisms,  Radicalisms,  Reform  Bill,  Tithe  Bill, 
and  infinite  other  discrepancy  and  acrid  argument  and  jargon 
that  there  is  yet  to  be,"  said  Carlyle,  "are  our  French  revolu- 
tion ;  God  grant  that  we,  with  our  better  methods,  may  be  able 
to  transact  it  by  argument  alone." 

The  best  hope  of  this  prayer  being  granted  lay  with  the 
unrestricted  use  of  free  speech  and  free  discussion ;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  IMatform,  despite  all  its  faults  and  dangers,  once 
more  was  to  render  the  most  incalculable  inestimable  service 
to  the  nation. 

1  See  The  Monthly  Chronicle  on  "  Chartism,"  1840. 
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TIh*  .'ic'tual  Ix^^iniiing  of  tlie  movement  w:i8  a  modest  one. 
At  a  meeting  of  a  few  |MT.sons  ;u>.sembled  at  14  Tavistoi'k  Street, 
(Movent  (rarden,  in  tlie  montli  of  June  IKWt,  William  Ix>vett 
brought  forward  a  rouj^h  sk«»t<*h  of  a  prosjHH'tus  for  a  Workin^j- 
men's  Asscx'iation.  The  prosiH^ctus  set  forth  amongst  other 
things  that,  **Ani(»ng  tlie  causes  that  most  eontribut4*  to  the 
|MT|M*tuation  of  abuses  and  eorruptions  in  every  dejMirtment  of 
the  Stiite,  and  tlie  inditT*»renet»  manifested  towards  the  inter- 
ests of  the  niilli(»ns,  none  have  U'en  more  pregnant  with  evil 
than  the  di visit »ns  and  dispuU*s  among  the  working  elas^eA 
tliemselves.* 

''  Tlie  great  vari(*ty  and  (dashing  of  opinicms  on  all  im]M>rtant 
subjects,  jM>liti»aI  and  s(K'iaU  the  ecmtnulietory  and  delieient 
evidence  ndating  to  the  true  (*ondition  (»f  the  lalM»un>r,  tlie 
c«MiHicting  means  suggested  to  remedy  what  e;udi  eon«t»ive«  to 
In*  the  parain<iunt  evil,  togeth(*r  with  the  bickerings  iuid  triHings 
of  the  most  honest  and  influential  among  them,  have  Kmg  liet*n 
subje«*ts  of  regret  and  causes  of  vexatitms  dis;ip|K>intment.** 

I^)Vett  himself,  in  his  autobiography,'  deserilN*s  his  and  hifi 
friends*  efforts  to  form  ass<H-iations,  and  he  siiys,  ''We  found 
that  we  IkuI  coll»Mt«'d  to^'tth«*r  a  go^nlly  numlN*r  of  a4'tive  and 
infiiii'utial  working  men.  an<i  the  question  arost*  among  us« 
wlicthrr  We  could  form  and  mainUiin  a  union  fornuMl  ex<dufiivelv 
of  thi-^  class,  and  of  surh  men.  \Vt»  w*'n»  the  mon»  indm^i^il 
t4»  try  the  cxiwriment,  as  the  wt»rking  clas>es  h;i4i  not  hithert*! 
eviurrd  that  discrimination  and  inde|M'n(h>nt  spirit  in  the 
maiia'^'«-nnnt  of  their  |K»liti<-al  affairs  which  we  were  desinmH 
t4»  ^vt'.  A  lord,  a  M.I*..  «»r  an  esipiin*  w;is  a  h*adiiig  nvjuisite 
to  srrurc  a  full  att«-ndance,  and  attention  from  them  on  all 
publi*'  «MMasii>n>,  as  well  as  among  th<»s«'  who  trailed  tliems«dves 
tht'ir  Uttvis.  They  were  always  ItMikim:  up  to  h';ul«*rship  of 
ouf  d«'s<-ripti<»n  **r  anothfr,  were  U«ing  swayetl  (<»  and  fn»  in 
4»pii)ion  and  action  by  the  idol  of  thf  ir  choic**,  ami  were  rent 
and  dn  hlftl  whtii  Mime  ]Hipular  breath  had  bhiwn  that  nhd 
from  Its  |Md«^tal.  In  fart,  the  masvs,  in  th«*ir  ]M>litie;il 
org-iiii^ati'in**  wrr»*  tauvcht  to  hmk  up  to  grt-at  ne-n  n*r  to  nifn 
pr^dt•^^ln;;   gnatn«s>>    iath«r  than    to    gr»'at    prin4*iples.      We 

»  VLur,  Mhs  .  -.T.HIM.  p.  :ei 

'  >••«■   Iff  L%fr  iu%ii  stru.iiftt »  t.f  Willfim  Ai»i*ff  iM  Am  Vurtutt  *>/  itrr^td. 
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wished,  therefore,  to  establish  a  political  school  of  self-instruc- 
tion among  them,  in  which  they  should  accustom  themselves 
to  examine  great  social  and  political  principles,  and  by  their 
publicity  and  free  discussion  help  to  form  a  sound  and  health- 
ful public  opinion  throughout  the  country."  Lovett  and  his 
friends  accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  June  1836,  started  "  The 
London  Working-men's  Association."  Its  principal  objects 
were  "To  draw  into  one  bond  of  unity  the  intelligent  and 
influential  portion  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country ; 
to  seek  by  every  legal  means  to  place  all  classes  of  society  in 
possession  of  their  equal,  political,  and  social  rights;  to  use 
every  exertion  to  remove  those  cruel  laws  that  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  thought  through  the  medium  of  a  cheap  and 
honest  Press ;  and  to  promote  by  all  available  means  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  and  the  extirpation  of  those  sys- 
tems which  tend  to  future  slavery." 

An  association,  however,  was  of  little  use  without  the  Plat- 
form to  bring  it  into  notice,  and  to  explain  its  objects.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  a  meeting  was  convened 
by  the  Association,  and  one  February  day  in  the  following  year 
a  crowded  gathering  took  place  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
in  the  Strand.  "  There  were  eleven  speakers  at  it — all  work- 
ing men,  and  besides  them  two  who  were  not  of  the  working 
class — namely,  Feargus  O'Connor  and  J.  Bell — both  of  whom 
were  considered  intruders."  ^ 

"  A  Petition  of  Grievances  "  was  adopted  which  previously 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Lovett.  It  set  forth  the  injustice  and 
anomalies  of  tlie  existing  representative  system,  and  advocated 
remedies  which  afterwards  were  known  as  "the  six  points  "  of 
the  Charter — namely,  Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments, 
Equal  Electoral  Districts,  the  Abolition  of  Property  Qualifi- 
cation, Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Payment  of  Members. 

"The  prayer  of  that  Petition,"  says  Lovett,*  "formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  far-famed  People^ a  Charter,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  at  this  meeting.  The  public  meeting 
was  the  most  crowded,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  orderly 
one  I  ever  attended.  All  our  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  our  Petition  signed  by  about  3000  persons."  It 
was  determined  to  embody  the  Petition  in  a  Bill  which  was  to 

1  See  Place,  M88.,  27,819,  p.  48.  ^  Lovett's  Life,  p.  102. 
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be  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  which  was  to  be  called 
"The  People's  Charter";  but  before  the  Association  had  made 
progress  with  this  work  the  King  died  (20th  June  1837),  and 
further  action  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  assembly  of  the 
new  Parliament. 

In  the  meantime  the  Association  issued  an  Address  to  re- 
formers, in  the  hope  of  influencing  electors.  Its  terms  help 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  Chartist  movement :  "  It  is  now 
nearly  six  years  since  the  Reform  Act  became  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  our  country.  To  carry  that  measure,  despite  the 
daring  advocates  of  corruption,  the  co-operation  of  the  millions 
was  sought  for,  and  cheerfully  and  honestly  given.  They 
threw  their  hearts  into  the  contest,  and  would  have  risked  their 
lives  to  obtain  that  which  they  were  led  to  believe  would  give 
to  all  the  blessing  of  liberty.  Alas!  their  hopes  were  excited 
by  promises  which  have  not  been  kept,  and  their  expectations 
of  freedom  have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  ...  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  this  Bill  will  be  prepared  and  printed 
for  circulation  under  the  title  of  *  The  People's  Charter,'  and 
will  form  a  rallying  point  for  radical  reformers — a  standard  by 
which  to  test  all  those  who  call  themselves  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Let  those  great  principles,  therefore,  form  the 
pledge  of  every  candidate  who  presents  himself  on  the  hust- 
ings. .  .  .  You  formed  yourselves  into  societies — you  met 
and  petitioned  by  thousands  to  force  a  measure  in  which  you 
were  not  included;  show,  therefore,  by  similar  demonstrations 
that  you  are  not  unmindful  of  your  own  interests.  .  .  .  True 
it  is  that  your  Petitions  are  but  little  regarded  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but  still  we  know  that  it  is  the  most  efficient 
means  of  creating,  guiding,  and  ascertaining  public  opinion.'-  ^ 

The  general  election  which  ensued  on  the  King's  death, 
judging  by  the  number  of  contested  elections,  showed  rather 
an  increase  of  political  interest  throughout  the  country,  as 
there  were  contests  in  219  constituencies  in  Great  Britain  as 
against  192  in  18«S5;  but  it  left  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  Whig 
Ministry  in  much  about  the  same  position  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment as  they  were  before — that  is  to  say,  without  a  sufficient 
majority  to  carry  any  real  liberal  measure  against  the  Tory 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  still  more  i)ower- 
ful  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

1  Lovett's  Life,  p.  115. 
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The  election  effected  no  change  in  the  feelings  or  desires  of 
the  lower  classes ;  those  lay  far  too  deep  to  be  touched  by  the 
superficial  and  remote  effect  of  the  transfer  of  a  few  votes  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  was 
one  moral  they  drew  from  it. 

Place  says :  "  The  late  elections  had  demonstrated  to  them 
(the  people)  that  the  whole  process  of  electing  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  one  of  gross  bribery,  undue  influence, 
and  intimidation,  the  remedy  for  which  could  alone  be  found 
in  a  great  extension  of  the  suffrage,  reducing  the  various 
denominations  of  voters  to  one,  and  securing  their  indepen- 
dence by  the  ballot."  ^ 

In  addition  to  their  Address  to  the  Electors,  the  Working- 
men's  Association  adopted  an  Address  to  the  Queen.  ^  On 
expressing  their  intention  to  present  it,  they  were  informed 
that  official  usage  prescribed  that  an  Address  could  not  be 
presented  personally  to  the  Sovereign  except  at  a  levee,  when 
the  Petitioners  must  be  in  Court  dress.  They  replied  that, 
"  with  every  respect  for  the  forms  which  make  personal  clean- 
liness and  respectful  behaviour  necessary  qualifications  to 
approach  her  Majesty,  we  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
inclination  to  indulge  in  such  absurdities  as  dress-coats, 
swords,  and  wigs,"  and  they  accordingly  sent  the  Address  to 
the  Home  Secretary  to  present.  "We  find,"  said  these  men, 
"the  bulk  of  the  nation  toiling  slaves  from  birth  till  death — 
thousands  wanting  food,  or  subsisting  on  the  scantiest  pittance, 
having  neither  time  nor  means  to  obtain  instruction,  much  less 
of  cultivating  the  higher  faculties  and  brightest  affections,  but 
forced  by  their  situation  to  engender  enmity,  jealousy,  and 
contention,  and  too  often  to  become  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance and  crime." 

Even  a  more  graphic  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  given  by  Lovett  and  John  Collins  in  a  book  called 
Chartism,  which  they  wrote  in  prison  in  1840.' 

"  What  worse  can  those  experience  on  earth  who,  from  earliest 
morn  to  latest  night,  are  toiling  in  misery,  yet  starving  while 
they  toil;  who,  possessing  all  the  anxieties  of  fond  parents, 
cannot  satisfy  their  children  with  bread;  who,  susceptible  of 
every  domestic  affection,  perceive  their  hearths  desolate,  and 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,819,  p.  116.  a  September  1837. 

«  Chartisnit  by  William  Lovett  and  J.  Ck)llin8. 
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their  little  ones  neglected,  while  the  wives  of  their  bosoms  are 
exhausting  every  toiling  faculty  in  the  field  or  workshop,  to 
add  to  the  scanty  portion  which  merely  serves  to  protect  their 
lives  of  careworn  wretchedness?  Men  thus  steeped  in  misery 
and  standing  on  the  very  verge  of  existence  cannot  philosophise 
on  prudence;  they  are  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  on  any 
chance  which  offers  the  prospect  of  immediate  relief  as  the 
only  means  of  rendering  life  supportable,  or  helping  them  to 
escape  death  in  its  most  agonising  forms." 

Witli  much  truth  has  it  been  said  by  Gammage :  ^  "It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  great  political  movement 
of  tlie  people  without  a  social  origin.  The  chief  material 
object  of  mankind  is  to  possess  the  means  of  social  enjoyment. 
Secure  them  in  possession  of  these,  and  small  is  the  care  they 
have  for  political  abstractions.  It  is  the  existence  of  great 
social  wrongs  which  principally  teaches  the  masses  the  value 
of  political  rights." 

Unfortunately  the  lower  classes  of  England  at  this  time  were 
steeped  in  social  wrongs.  And  now  the  Platform  was  once  more 
in  full  activity — meetings  for  Reform  of  Parliament,  meetings 
for  the  Ballot,  meetings  against  the  new  Poor  Law,  meetings 
against  the  Factories,  meetings  for  Universal  Suffrage.  Scarcely 
even  in  the  reform  struggle  was  the  Platform  so  appealed  to; 
but  never  yet  had  it  sunk  to  such  depths  as  it  now  reached,  for 
the  people,  left  to  themselves  by  tlie  middle  and  upper  classes, 
ignorant  and  uneducated,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn  for 
some  alleviation  of  their  condition,  submitted  themselves 
willingly  to  the  lead  of  false  guides,  who,  using  the  Platform 
for  the  puri>ose  of  influencing  and  controlling  them,  led  them 
deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble  and  disaster. 

The  Chartist  movement  was  not,  however,  to  be  got  under 
way  by  any  one  man  or  any  one  association.  Just  as  a  large 
river  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  numerous  streams,  so 
the  Cliartist  agitation  resulted  from  the  actions  of  several  men 
and  several  associations,  each  working  on  indei)endent  lines. 

The  plan  of  proceeding  started  by  Lovett  not  being  deemed 
satisfactory  by  all,  Feargus  O^C'onnor  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
made  an  effort  to  set  up  another  association  which  would  be 
more  conformable  with  their  own  notions. 

1  Gammage,  p.  14. 
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Feargus  ( )*C'ounor,  who  soon  was  to  rise  into  notoriety  as 
the  leader  of  the  C'hartists,  and  to  fill  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  agitation,  was  tlie  nephew  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  who 
liad  been  an  exile  in  the  United  States  of  America  ever  since 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.  He  had  been  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  for  an  Irish  constituency  on  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  and  had  lM»longed  to  the  party  of  O'Connell,  but 
having  quarrelle<l  witli  him,  transferred  his  scene  of  opera- 
tions to  England,  and  joined  those  who  were  agitating  against 
the  Poor  Laws,  f(»r  factory  legislation,  or  for  any  other  reform 
th(»y  wished  to  obtain — "Taking,"  as  Phvce  says,  "whatever 
m(\ins  he  couhl  to  lead  and  mislead  tlie  working  people."  He 
started  in  1S,'{7  a  newspajier  oalh»d  The  Northern  Star,  which 
fpiickly  IxM'anio  recognised  as  tlie  organ  of  the  Chartists. 
I)<»ticirnt  in  all  the  (iualiti(*s  which  go  to  make  greatness,  yet 
|H)ss(*ssed  of  many  which  soon  make  a  man  notorious,  he 
quickly  camt*  to  the  front,  despite  the  fact  of  his  not  being 
one  of  the  working  iM»()ple.  He  was  a  powerful  and  a  i>opular 
K|M*aker.  **  ( )ut  of  <loors,"  says  Gammage,  **  the  thunder  of  his 
v<»ice  would  n^aoh  the  ears  of  the  most  careless  and  put  to 
silfuce  th«»  most  noisy  of  his  audience;"'  but  his  speeches 
were  ma<K'  up  of  the  wildest  declamation,  of  the  veriest  rant, 
and  all  are  vitiated  by  vanity  or  selfishness,  and  are  com- 
pleUdy  d«*v()id  of  the  ring  of  earnestness  or  sincerity  which  is 
obs<'rvabh»  in  the  s]>('e(*hes  of  so  many  of  even  the  most  violent 
and  lK)mlmMtic  of  the  ('hartist  orators. 

He  and  his  fri<»nds,  in  their  endeavour  to  start  a  movement 
indei»endrnt  of  the  Association,  called  a  public  meeting  (l>th 
Jum*  is:57)  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand 
f(»r  the  pur]K)se  of  forming  a  Central  National  Association, 
*•  in  (»nh»r  t<»  ohtiiin  universal  suffrage,  protection  for  the  native 
industry,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  infamous  Poor  I^aw 
Rill."  ' 

<  >ne  of  the  speakers,  Bernard  by  name,  s&id  his  plan  was  to 
gf*t  a  law  ]>assed  by  which  ten  shillings  should  pay  for  a 
sov<»n'ign,  and  8ixi)ence  for  a  shilling. 

Jamrs  I^ronterre  O'Rrien  said  that  the  people  of  Yorkshire 
wen*  sick  of  siMH^oli-making,  and  wished  that  something  should 
\h*  done.     He  said  in  plain  English  he  would  not  give  a  damn 
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for  moral  force  unless  he  knew  that  there  was  another  in  the 
background  prepared  to  come  and  relieve  the  moral  force,  if 
moral  force  was  insufficient  to  carry  the  point.  He  recom- 
mended that  at  the  next  general  election  they  should  proceed 
to  the  hustings  in  every  borough  and  endeavour  to  procure  a 
majority  on  a  show  of  hands,  and  unless  the  returning  officer 
consented  to  take  the  poll  universally,  the  people  should  con- 
sider the  men  as  their  representatives  and  no  others.  If 
proper  arrangements  were  made,  he  did  not  despair  of  getting 
400  democrats  returned.  He  should  recommend  these  men  to 
proceed  to  St.  Stephens  to  take  their  seats,  not  by  force,  but 
they  should  assume  they  would  be  allowed  to  sit  there.  By 
way  of  doing  honour  to  these  men,  it  might  be  as  well  that 
200,000  of  the  able-bodied  subjects  of  the  King  should  accom- 
pany them,  not  to  fight — nothing  of  that  sort — but  to  show 
the  great  sympathy  which  existed  for  the  new  representatives. 
.  .  .  He  was  not  for  employing  force,  not  now  at  any  rate, 
not  until  they  could  not  do  without  it,  and  they  could  do 
with  it. 

Anotlier  association  or  body  which  was  also  beginning  to 
take  part  in  the  agitation  about  this  time  was  the  Political 
Union  of  Birmingham.  It  had  been  revived  after  the  financial 
panic  of  1836  mainly  by  Attwood,  wlio,  Place  says,  was  "  the 
besotted  advocate  of  an  alteration  of  the  currency";  but  it 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  body  from  that  which  had  figured 
so  prominently  in  the  Reform  agitation.  It  held  its  first  pub- 
lic meeting  on  the  19th  June  1837,  and  other  meetings  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn. 

The  Working-men's  Association  was  in  no  way  deterred  by  the 
rival  proceedings  of  O'Connor.  With  the  view  of  helping  local- 
ities to  form  associations  similar  to  itself,  and  also  of  rousing 
the  slumbering  energies  of  the  masses,  it  selected  cei-tain  per- 
sons as  "  missionaries  "  or  emissaries  for  these  purposes.  Most 
prominent  among  these  was  Henry  Vincent — "the  young 
Demosthenes  of  English  democracy,"  as  Gammage  calls  him. 
"  For  fluency  of  speech  he  rivalled  all  his  competitors.  .  .  . 
He  had  every  capacity  for  exciting  the  multitude,  but  to  give 
stability  to  their  wakened  minds  was  a  very  different  thing. 
With  a  man  of  his  stamp  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  rouse 
every  passion  into  active  life,  but  to  form  and  mature  the 
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judgiiu'iit  did  not  lie  within  his  province.  .  .  .  Wherever  he 
ai>l>i»iin*d,  he  drew  forth  the  most  entliusiiistic  res]X)nses. 
Among  the  Welsh  too  his  fervid  declamation  awakened  every 
sympathy  of  the  heart.  Kxcitable  as  that  people  are,  his 
tlirillinj;  tones,  as  he  depicted  the  burning  wrongs  of  tlie  toil- 
ing chisses,  fanned  their  ])assions  into  a  tlame  which  no  after 
prudence  could  allay.*'* 

I'hwe  says  **that  these  emissaries  were  themselves  deluded, 
and  they  dtduded  othei-s  with  the  exiM»ctation  that  the  time 
was  com*»,  and  therefore  they  had  only  to  asi<ociate  and  demand 
what  thcv  wanted  to  obtain  it.  This  was  mischievous  doctrine 
thougli  sincerely  i)nmiulgatetl.*'*  It  resulted,  however,  in  the 
formation  of  many  l<M-al  jissociations.  The  agitation  continued 
tlirougliout  the  autumn  of  1S,'J7.  Hy  tlie  end  of  the  year  the 
Working-men's  AsscK'iation  had  ** attained  a  station  which 
had  never  Ix'fore  lM»en  att:iined  by  any  iKMly  of  working  men. 
.  .  .  They  were,  however,  mistiiken  in  one  principal  i>ar- 
ticular.  They  persua<led  themselves  that  the  six  points  of 
reform  which  they  hiul  adopted  would  Ikj  8|)eedily  obtained; 
they  mist(M)k  th<»se  who  countenanced  their  ])roceedings  for  the 
nation,  and  »*xiH'cted  they  would  so  overawe  the  Parliiunent 
as  to  induce  tlie  members  of  l)oth  Houses  to  concede  all  they 
demanded,  and  so  fixed  was  this  |)er8uasion  that  it  was  imjXMi- 
sibh*  to  convince  any  one  of  them  that  he  was  in  error  in  this 
j>arti<*ular.  They  were  sure,  therefore,  to  mislead  themselves 
and  all  wlio  relit'd  upon  them.''* 

The  new  Parliament,  the  first  of  our  present  Sovereign's 
n'ign,  met  in  Novemlx'r.  Its  o|M»ning  was  looked  to  with 
sonit*  anxiety,  (treat  was  the  disap|>ointment  when  all  refer- 
encf*  to  such  <*hanges  as  the  ballot  or  an  ext(*nsion  of  the 
fnmchise  wius  omitted  in  the  Queen's  8i)eech,  and  dismay  was 
pnwluced  when  I^ird  John  Kussell,  jis  the  mouthpiece  of  Min- 
isters, and  lead«>r  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  an  occasion 
to    <leclare    that   (Jovernment    wouhl    not   countenance    anv 

• 

(*hangos,  much  less  assist  in  the  great  changes  pro|)Osed  out 
of  doors,  and  likely  to  Ik»  mov«»d  within  the  House.  "Tlie 
excitement  caused  by  tliis  condu<rt  was  ver}'  gi*<^iit,  and  the 
condiK't  of  Minist<*rs  was  freely  canvas.s<Hl.  It  was  reprobate<l 
bv  tli(»  Political  Associations.''* 

1  GamiiuiKo.  p.  17.     s  PUce.  MSS.,  27,819,  p.  110.     •  Ibid.  p.  63.     *  Ibid.  p.  160. 
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The  Birmingham  Political  Union,  seeing  the  progress  the 
radical  reformers  in  London  were  making,  began  to  think  of 
putting  itself  forward  as  leader  in  the  movement. 

Attwood,  "  becoming  more  violent  as  the  prospects  of  realis- 
ing his  absurd  currency  schemes  became  ever  more  remote,'* 
said:  "The  middle  classes  could  not  be  moved;  they  were 
choked  with  pride,  jealousy,  and  servility.  The  masses  of 
the  people  constituted  tlie  only  hope  of  the  country.  Into 
their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  countiy  must  be  committed. 
Without  them  universal  anarchy  was  certain.  .  .  .  The 
Union  must  bring  2,000,000  of  men  together  to  stand  by  them, 
and  move  legally  at  the  word  of  command.  They  must  raise 
the  masses  in  tlie  large  towns,  and  bring  them  to  act  centri- 
cally,  legally,  and  simultaneously  upon  the  Parliament."* 

The  Union  decided  on  sending  deputies  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  establish  Political  Unions,  and,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Coventry  on  the  3d  January  1838,  with  this  object  Mr.  P.  H. 
Muntz,  one  of  the  Birmingham  leaders,  said:  "He  had  great 
hopes  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  that  a  better  system 
would  be  adopted.  He  was  wofully  disappointed,  and  noth- 
ing now  remained  but  agitation,  and  such  a  display  of  popular 
opinion  and  popular  strength  as  would  procure  for  the  people 
a  voice  in  the  Legislature,  without  which  they  could  not 
expect  any  amelioration  of  their  condition." 

There  were  thus  two  organisations  that  had  sent  out  Plat- 
form missionaries  or  organisers  to  awake  the  people,  and 
l^esides  the  men  tlius  sent,  Stephens  and  Oastler  were  address- 
ing meetings  on  their  particular  subjects,  and  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor and  his  friends  were  also  actively  engaged  in  holding 
meetings  and  making  speeches.  The  Platform  was,  in  fact, 
hard  at  work  throughout  the  country  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  such  lessons  as  the  leading  popular  orators  chose 
to  present  to  them. 

It  is  quite  to  be  believed  tliat,  as  Place  tells  us,  "  There  was 
great  excitement  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1838.  It 
hiul  sj)read  into  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  into 
South  Wales.  Birmingham  was  tlie  centre  of  the  midland 
counties,  as  Manchester  and  Newcastle  were  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  of  Scotland.     It 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,819,  p.  161. 
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was  rapidly  spreading  in  every  direction.  The  so-called  Lib- 
eral members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  assisted  to 
procure  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  and  had  led  the  multitude  to 
expect  many  important  changes  favourable  to  their  class, 
abandoned  them,  and  confederated  together  to  prevent  any 
further  political  changes;  .  .  .  the  middle  classes  had  sub- 
sided into  a  state  of  quiescence  and  abject  submission  in  which 
the  Parliament  did  its  utmost  to  keep  them,  and  the  working 
classes  were  left  wholly  to  themselves,  and  to  some  extent 
under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  been  shown 
to  be  equally  ignorant  and  dishonest."  ^ 

Some  extracts  from  some  of  the  speeches  being  made  at  this 
period  by  some  of  the  leaders  will  show  to  what  purposes  the 
Platform  had  now  been  turned,  and  what  extreme  language  was 
sometimes  being  used. 

At  a  meeting  at  Newcastle  on  1st  January  1838  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Stephens  said :  "  The  people  were  not  going  to  stand  this, 
and  he  would  say  that  sooner  than  wife  and  husband,  and 
father  and  son,  should  be  sundered,  and  dungeoned,  and  fed 
on  'skillee' — sooner  than  wife  or  daughter  should  wear  the 
prison  dress — sooner  than  that — Newcastle  ought  to  be,  and 
should  be,  one  blaze  of  fire,  with  only  one  way  to  put  it  out, 
and  that  with  the  blood  of  all  who  supported  this  abominable 
measure.  He  was  a  revolutionist  by  fire — he  was  a  revolu- 
tionist by  blood,  to  the  knife,  to  the  death.  ...  It  would  be 
law  for  every  man  to  have  his  firelock,  his  cutlass,  his  sword, 
his  pair  of  pistols  or  his  pike,  and  for  every  woman  to  have 
her  pair  of  scissors,  and  for  every  child  to  have  its  paper  of 
pins,  and  its  box  of  needles  (here  the  orator's  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  cheers  of  the  meeting),  and  let  the  men,  with 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  put  to  death 
any  and  all  who  attempted  to  sever  man  and  wife."  * 

At  a  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  the  same  month  he  said :  "  If 
they  will  not  reform  this,  ay,  uproot  it  all,  they  shall  have 
the  revolution  they  so  much  dread.  We  shall  destroy  these 
abodes  of  guilt,  which  they  have  reared  to  violate  all  law  and 
God's  Book.  If  they  will  not  learn  to  act  as  law  prescribes, 
and  God  ordains,  so  that  every  man  shall,  by  his  labour,  find 
comfortable  food  and  clothing,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  4.  «  Gammaire.  p.  G5. 
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his  wife  and  babes,  then  we  swear  by  the  love  of  our  brothers, 
by  our  God  who  made  us  all  for  happiness,  by  the  earth  He 
gave  for  our  support,  by  the  heaven  He  designs  for  those  who 
love  each  other  here,  and  by  the  hell  which  is  the  portion  of 
those  who,  violating  His  Book,  have  consigned  their  fellow- 
men,  the  image  of  their  God,  to  hunger,  nakedness,  and  death ; 
we  have  sworn  by  our  God,  by  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  that 
from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  we  shall  wrap 
in  one  awful  sheet  of  devouring  flame,  which  no  arm  can  resist, 
the  manufactories  of  the  cotton  tyrants,  and  the  places  of  those 
who  raised  tliem  by  rapine  and  murder,  and  founded  them 
upon  the  wretcliedness  of  the  millions  whom  God,  our  God, 
Scotland's  God,  created  to  be  happy." 

"Of  such  as  the  above,"  remarks  Gammage,  "were  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Stephens  generally  composed."  Pointing 
once  to  a  monster  mill  he  exclaimed,  "  You  see  yonder  factory, 
with  its  towering  chimney;  every  brick  in  that  cliimney  is 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  women  and  little  children."  On 
another  occasion  he  said;  "If  the  rights  of  the  poor  were 
trampled  underfoot,  then  down  with  the  throne,  down  with 
the  aristocracy,  do\vn  with  the  bishops,  down  with  the  clergy, 
burn  tlie  church,  down  with  all  rank,  all  title,  and  all 
dignity. "  ^ 

Other  speakers  also  were  almost  if  not  quite  as  violent. 
Thus,  on  the  8th  of  January  1838,  a  meeting  of  the  Working- 
men's  Association  was  held  at  Leeds,  with  the  object  of  peti- 
tioning for  universal  suffrage.  Some  1500  to  2000  persons 
were  present.  A  speech  was  made  by  Beaumont,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned,  who  referred  to  the  rebellion  in 
Canada,  and  said :  ^  "  Gosford  and  Colborne  sliould  be  hanged, 
and  justice  would  not  be  done  them,  unless  Kussell  and  Mel- 
bourne and  Peel  were  hanged  with  them.  Now,  my  friends, 
you  are  here  the  representatives  of  British  justice;  you  know 
the  defence  set  up  by  the  Ministers  through  their  hired  advo- 
cate, the  Press;  you  have  heard  my  charges  against  them,  and 
have  weighed  the  evidence.  How  say  you?  Are  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Melbourne  guilty  of  treason,  robbery,  arson,  and 
murder?  or  are  they  not  guilty?  (Cries  of  *Guilty.')  Such  of 
you  as  give  your  verdict  of  guilty  hold  up  your  hands  (here 

1  Gammage,  p.  66.  >  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  18. 
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the  whole  meeting  held  up  their  hands).  Hearken  to  your 
verdict.  You  say  the  monsters  are  guilty  of  murder,  treason, 
robbery,  and  arson,  and  so  you  say  all.  (Cries  of  *Yes,  yes, 
we  do.')  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  give  effect  to  your  most 
righteous  verdict  by  pronouncing  judgment  of  death  and 
execution  according  to  law  on  these  detestable  violators  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.     (Loud  cheers.)" 

A  dinner  was  given  in  the  evening  after  the  meeting. 
Speaking  at  it  Dr.  Taylor  said :  "  The  time  for  physical  force 
had  arrived;  ...  it  was  high  time  to  lay  down  the  spade 
and  take  up  the  sword."  ^ 

Beaumont  also  spoke  and  said :  **  I  am  a  man  for  physical 
force.  ...  It  is  not  by  talking  but  by  taking  the  sledge- 
hammer and  knocking  out  the  tax-gatherers'  brains  that  any 
good  can  be  done ; "  and  he  went  on  to  make  some  further 
remarks,  but  this  time  "he  was  met  with  such  a  volley  of 
hisses  and  groans  that  he  could  scarcely  make  himself  heard 
at  all,  and  quite  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  grinning  and 
clenching  his  fists,  as  if  becoming  completely  ferocious,  he 
exclaimed" — ^but  what  he  further  said  need  not  be  given. 
His  conduct  confirmed  the  statement  that  he  was  insane — a 
fearful  infliction,  but  affording  a  sad  comment  on  the  Platform 
that  such  men  should  be  listened  to  at  all. 

On  the  15th  January  1838  the  Political  Union  of  Birming- 
ham held  a  great  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  made  a 
declaration  of  their  principles  by  passing  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  Universal  Suffrage,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  Vote 
by  Ballot.^ 

Attvvood,  at  this  meeting,  strongly  urged  obedience  to  the 
law.  "  By  peace,  law,  order,  loyalty,  and  union,  the  people 
are  powerful  for  good;  by  tumult  and  disorder  they  become 
weak  as  infants.  A  mob  never  yet  possessed  power,  but  an 
outraged  indignant  people  are  omnipotent.  .  .  .  We  know 
you,  and  we  know  our  country  well,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
mighty  masses  of  men  that  we  must  bring  into  political  activ- 
ity in  every  town  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  not 
excepting  London  itself,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the 
follies  of  some,  and  the  guilt  of  others,  may  possibly  lead 
great  masses  astray.      In  one  short  hour  of  error  or  crime 
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immense  mischief  may  be  done  to  our  cause  and  to  our  coun- 
try. If  ever  the  people  suffer  their  cause  to  be  stained  by 
crime,  they  will  be  attacked  and  crushed  by  the  law.'*  ^  Such 
counsel  was,  unfortunately,  rare. 

On  5th  February  1838  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  various 
branch  societies  of  the  South  Lancashire  Anti-Poor  Law 
Association  was  held  at  Manchester. 

Stephens,  who  spoke  at  it,  said:  "If  the  Act  were  estab- 
lished, it  should  be  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  wife  for  wife, 
child  for  child,  man  for  man,  blood  for  blood.  (Cheers.)  So 
help  him  God  and  his  country."  Oastler  followed.  He 
"seriously  warned  the  Ministers  against  pushing  the  people 
too  hard.  (Loud  cheers.)  .  .  .  He  knew  the  assassin's  knife 
would  be  used  if  they  were  to  be  tricked  out  of  their  rights. 
...  It  was  time  he  should  speak  out.  Ministers  had 
already  pursued  their  crawling,  dirty,  bludgeon,  shabby  career 
too  far.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  if  they  thought  the  inhabitants 
of  those  hills  and  valleys  would  tamely  submit  to  be  cheated 
against  law  out  of  their  rights,  they  might  expect,  for  he  knew 
they  would  meet  with,  sudden  death  on  the  part  of  their  own 
friends.  (Cheers.)  He  was  sorry  to  speak  in  this  style. 
He  had  been  considered  an  incendiary,  a  bloodthirsty  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  rather  who  had  spoken  right  out  in  order 
to  prevent  those  consequences  which  must  follow  if  Ministers 
persevered  in  their  course." 

At  Rochdale,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  meeting,  Ste- 
phens said :  "  If  it  were  right  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
people  by  abrogating  the  43d  Elizabeth,  it  is  right  for  the 
poor  to  take  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch  in  the  other, 
and  do  the  best  for  themselves."  * 

At  the  same  meeting  Oastler  again  flamed  forth  his  anathe- 
mas: "I  tell  you  churchmen,  I  tell  you  dissenters,  before  I 
would  submit  to  such  an  Act,  I  would  set  the  whole  kingdom 
in  a  blaze.  I  am  no  incendiary,  but  I  have  affection  in  my 
heart,  and  will  breathe  out." 

And  so  the  agitation  went  on.  These  and  similar  attempts 
to  influence  the  people  against  the  new  Poor  Law  not  long 
after  had  the  effect  to  be  expected  from  them.    And  "  blood  was 

1  See  The  Times,  January  1838. 

2  The  Examiner,  10th  February  1838,  p.  H8. 
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spilt — the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  blood  of  the  misguided." 
The  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  the  Platform. 

"A  madman,  whose  real  name  was  said  to  be  Thom, 
appeared  at  Canterbury  about  the  year  1833  under  the  assumed 
name  of  William  Courteney.  His  manners  were  pleasing, 
and  his  elocution  fluent  and  impressive.  He  successively 
stood  as  candidate  for  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  East  Kent, 
but  failed.  He  was  subsequently  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
on  proof  of  his  insanity  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  from  which, 
after  a  period,  he  was  discharged.  Once  at  liberty  he  resumed 
his  old  connection  with  some  of  the  idle  and  ill-disposed 
peasantry,  inflamed  of  late  by  harangues  against  the  new 
Poor  Law  Act,  and  formed  a  band  of  about  a  hundred.  A 
farmer,  whose  servant  had  been  seduced  from  his  service  to 
join  the  band,  sent  a  civil  officer  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
work.  Thom  shot  the  constable  dead.  A  military  party, 
accompanied  by  several  magistrates,  forthwith  endeavoured  to 
arrest  him.  He  shot  the  officer  dead,  and  was  then  shot  dead 
himself.  His  followers  attacked  the  soldiers,  who  in  self- 
defence  had  to  fire,  and  altogether  some  fifteen  lives  were 
lost.     The  band  then  dispersed."* 

Among  the  numerous  meetings  held  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  of  1838  there  is  one  which  deserves  special  mention,  as 
'presenting  a  new  phase  of  the  Platform.  This  was  a  meeting 
of  the  women  of  Birmingham.  The  idea  originated  appar- 
ently with  Mr.T.  C.  Salt,  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Political 
Union,  who  has  also  left  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter  he  wrote  * 
to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliot:  "I  sent  you,  last  week,  a  Birming- 
ham journal,  with  a  very  much  curtailed  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  women.  I  alone  of  Birmingham  reformers  dared  either 
to  convene  it  or  to  attend  it.  There  could  not  have  been  less 
than  12,000  women  there.  A  more  beautiful  and  moving  sight 
was  never  seen ;  a  meeting  more  enthusiastic  or  more  orderly 
never  was  assembled.  It  was  evident  that  the  iron  had  entered 
into  their  soul,  and  that  they  felt  deeply,  and  resolved  relig- 
iously, tliat  their  children's  children  should  not  be  trampled 
on  as  they  had  been. 

"  I  mention  tliis  meeting  to  you  because  it  forms  part  of  my 
general  plan.     I  believe  (I  might  say  I  know)  that  hitherto 

1  The  Examiner,  3d  June  1838,  p.  346.  «  April  1838. 
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the  women  have  thought  so  little  upon  politics,  and  being  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  connection  of  our  system  with  their 
poverty  and  degradation,  that  they  have  either  not  interfered, 
or  persuaded  their  husbands  from  meddling  with  politics  as  a 
thing  of  no  profit.  We  cannot  afford  their  neutrality  or  hos- 
tility.    They  must  be  our  enthusiastic  friends."  * 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  April  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Salt  spoke:  "He  looked  upon  the  sight  before  him,"  he  said, 
"as  one  which  no  mortal  eyes  had  ever  seen — ^a  meeting  of 
women  surpassing  in  numbers  that  of  any  body  of  men  ever 
assembled  in  that  vast  hall.  .  .  .  He  held  as  an  article  of 
his  faith  that  nothing  was  really  well  done  unless  it  were  done 
by  women.  The  men  in  1832  made  a  sad  bungling  job  of  the 
Reform  Bills.  .  .  .  The  men  of  England  took  the  lead  then, 
now  the  women  of  Birmingham  would  obtain  the  immortal 
honour  of  setting  an  example  to  the  women  of  England,  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all." ' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  he,  for  the  first  time,  propounded 
the  idea  of  a  National  Petition.  He  said:  "AVhile  similar 
meetings  were  being  held  elsewhere,  they  might  obtain  the 
signature  of  3,000,000  of  men  to  a  National  Petition  demand- 
ing a  restoration  of  their  rights.  He  proposed  that  the  day 
on  which  the  Petition  was  presented  should  be  the  day  to  be 
kept  as  a  solemn  observance  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
thenceforth  the  people  should  resolve  to  abstain  from  every 
excisable  article."' 

Resolutions  were  passed,  one  of  them  inveighing  against 
Parliament  for  persisting  in  maintaining  Corn  Laws  for  mak- 
ing food  dear,  and  trade  laws  to  make  labour  cheap — for  hav- 
ing given  monopoly  to  the  wealthy,  and  competition  to  the 
poor,  and  who,  while  they  have  maintained  the  interests  of 
the  pension  list  of  State  paupers,  have  enacted  Poor  Laws 
calculated  to  deprive  the  victims  of  their  iniquity  of  their  last 
refuge.  And  another,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
general  inquiry  has  produced  conviction  in  every  sound  and 
inquisitive  mind  that  the  interest  of  all  can  only  be  protected 
by  all  being  represented  in  the  Legislature,  and  they  pledged 
themselves  to  support  universal  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments, 
and  other  measures  of  reform. 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  26.  «  Ibid.  p.  69.  •  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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A  more  important  meeting  was  that  which  was  held  on  the 
3d  May^  at  Hunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  great  Northern  Union.  There  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  present,  and  spoke,  and  there  was  much  vague  declama- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  the  Union  should  be  formed.  Col- 
lins, one  of  the  Birmingham  deputies,  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  carried  with  him  the  enthusiasm  of  those  present  to  the 
highest.  The  meeting  declared  that  they  and  the  men  of  the 
North  would  follow  Feargus  O'Connor  to  the  death,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  make  atonement  for  their  former  apathy 
by  making  up  for  it  by  increased  energy. 

"From  this  time,"  says  Place,  "Feargus  O'Connor  became 
the  Apostle  of  the  North,  the  constant  travelling  dominant 
leader,  and  at  length,  as  will  be  seen,  in  his  own  conceit,  the 
master  of  the  Radicals."  * 

Lovett,  who  has  given  a  description  of  the  state  of  the 
political  reformers  at  this  period,  tells  us  that  they  were  "Not 
merely  split  into  numerous  parties,  but  each  was  pursuing  its 
own  political  purpose  to  the  prejudice  of  all  practical  measures. 
One  party  was  loud  in  condemnation  of  the  Poor  Laws; 
another  was  contending  for  an  increase  of  Paper  Currency  as 
the  only  specific  for  the  national  grievances;  another  was 
depicting  and  deprecating  the  horrors  of  the  Factory  System; 
another  praying  for  a  Short  Time  Bill;  another  for  a  *Tax  on 
Machinery  ';  another  for  Household  Suffrage;  another  for  the 
Ballot." 

Lovett'  and  the  Working-men's  Association  got  at  last  as 
far  as  actually  to  publish  "The  People's  Charter."*  It  made 
its  appearance  on  the  8th  May  1838,  together  with  an  Address 
to  the  Radical  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  was  in  the  unattractive  form  of  a  Bill — a  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  just  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 

1  1838.  2  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  135.  «  Lovett's  L\fe,  p.  172. 

*  The  words  "  People's  Charter  "  were  not  quite  new. 

A  pamphlet,  entitled  The  People*s  Charier,  had  been  written  by  a  physician, 
and  sold  by  Brooks,  the  stationer  in  Oxford  Street,  in  1832.  In  it  was  the 
follo\iing:  "The  people  must  remember  that  the  battle  of  freedom  is  but 
begun,  and  that  its  next,  its  jjrand,  its  sacred  objects  are  a  free  Press,  univer- 
sal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  Parliaments.  They  must  remember 
that  the  best  means  of  obtaining  these  is  to  enrol  themselves  in  Political 
Unions,  to  call  incessant  public  meetings,  and  widely  diffuse  such  works  as 
the  present."— Place,  MSS.,  27,790,  p.  26. 
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Ireland  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  It  proposed  to 
enact  (1)  that  every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  with  the  exception  of  foreigners,  lunatics,  or  crimi- 
nals, should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  member 
of  Parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  universal  suffrage;  (2)  that 
the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  into  300  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts; (3)  that  the  voting  should  be  by  ballot;  (4)  that  Par- 
liament should  only  last  a  year;  (5)  that  no  qualiiication  for 
membership  should  be  required  other  than  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors; and  (6)  lastly,  that  members  of  Parliament  should  be 
paid. 

"  The  object  of  this  Bill,  according  to  the  Address,  was  to 
cause  the  radicals  of  the  kingdom  to  form  a  concentration  of 
their  principles  in  a  practical  form,  upon  which  they  could  be 
brought  to  unite,  and  to  which  they  might  point  as  a  charter 
they  are  deteiinined  to  obtain.^^  * 

Lovett  adds  that  "The  People's  Charter"  "excited  among 
the  industrious  classes  a  more  extended  and  united  public 
opinion  in  its  favour  than  perhaps  any  other  political  docu- 
ment that  has  issued  from  the  Press."  And  that,  after  its 
publication,  the  majority  of  all  of  the  conflicting  parties  for 
different  reforms  gave  up  their  separate  hobbies,  and  decided 
on  contending  for  it  as  the  first  effectual  step  towards  all 
political  and  social  improvement. 

The  Birmingham  Political  Union  also  made  a  move  forward 
at  this  time.  After  many  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Union  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
14th  May  1838,  when,  after  many  speeches,  certain  important 
resolutions  were  adopted.  The  first  decided  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  seven  delegates  to  proceed  to  Glasgow,  where  a  great 
demonstration  was  being  organised. 

It  was  further  resolved  to  present  to  Parliament  a  National 
Petition,  which  was  read  to  the  meeting.  Five  points  were 
set  forth  in  it — not  "s/x  points,"  as  in  the  Charter — "equal 
electoral  districts  "  not  being  in  it. 

The  Petition  had  been  drafted  by  the  Council  some  short 
time  before  the  Charter  was  published.  The  two  documents 
came  from  independent  sources,  and  the  difference  among 
historical  writers  as  to  the  "^ye  points  "  and  the  "  six  points  " 

1  See  "  Address  from  Workipg-meu's  Association.''— Lovett 's  Life,  p.  1G9. 
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of  the  Charter  is  thus  explained ;  some  speaking  of  Chartism 
as  defined  by  the  National  Petition,  others  as  defined  by  "  The 
People's  Charter." 

The  Petition  humbly  showed  "  That  we,  your  petitioners, 
dwell  in  a  land  whose  merchants  are  noted  for  their  enterprise, 
whose  manufacturers  are  very  skilful,  and  whose  workmen  are 
proverbial  for  their  industry.  The  land  itself  is  goodly,  the 
soil  rich,  and  the  temperature  wholesome.  It  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  the  materials  of  commerce  and  trade;  it  has 
numerous  and  convenient  harbours;  in  facility  of  internal 
communication  it  exceeds  all  others.  For  three  and  twenty 
years  we  have  enjoyed  a  profound  peace.  Yet,  with  all  these 
elements  of  national  prosperity,  and  with  every  dis]>osition 
and  cajxacity  to  take  advantage  of  them,  we  find  ourselves 
overwhelmed  with  public  and  private  suffering.  We  are 
bowed  down  under  a  load  of  taxes;  our  traders  are  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  our  workmen  are  starving; 
capital  brings  no  profit,  and  labour  no  remuneration ;  the  home 
of  the  artificer  is  desolate,  and  the  warehouse  of  the  pawn- 
broker is  lull;  the  workhouse  is  crowded,  and  the  manufac- 
tory is  deserted.  We  have  looked  on  every  side,  we  have 
searched  diligently,  in  order  to  find  out  the  causes  of  a  dis- 
tress so  sore  and  so  long  continued.  We  can  discover  none  in 
nature  or  in  Providence.  Heaven  has  dealt  graciously  by  the 
people ;  but  the  foolishness  of  our  rulers  has  made  the  good- 
ness of  God  of  none  effect.  .  .  .  The  few  have  governed  for 
the  interest  of  the  few,  while  the  interests  of  the  many  have 
been  sottishly  neglected,  or  insolently  and  tyrannously  tram- 
pled \\\Hm, 

"It  wiis  the  fond  expectation  of  the  people  that  a  remedy 
for  the  greater  part,  if  not  for  the  whole,  of  their  grievances, 
would  be  found  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  They  were  taught 
to  regard  that  Act  as  a  wise  means  to  a  worthy  end;  as  the 
mn<*hin<»ry  of  an  improved  legislation,  where  the  will  of  the 
masses  would  be  at  length  potential.  They  have  been  bitterly 
and  basely  deceived.  The  fruit  which  looked  so  fair  to  the 
eye  has  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  when  gathered.  The  Reform 
Act  has  eff(»cted  a  transfer  of  power  from  one  domineering 
faction  to  another,  and  left  the  people  as  helpless  as  before.  .  .  . 

**  We  come  before  your  honourable  House  to  tell  you,  with 
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all  humility,  that  this  state  of  things  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue;  that  it  cannot  long  continue  without  seriously 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom;  and  that  if,  by  God's  help,  and  all  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional appliances,  an  end  can  be  put  to  it,  we  are  fully 
resolved  that  it  shall  si>eedily  come  to  an  end.  .  .  . 

"We  perform  the  duties  of  freemen;  we  must  have  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  We  demand  Universal  Suffrage.  .  .  . 
We  demand  the  Ballot.  .  .  .  We  demand  Annual  Parlia- 
ments. .  .  .  Universal  suffrage  will,  and  it  alone  can,  bring 
true  and  lasting  peace  to  the  nation.  We  firmly  believe  that 
it  will  also  bring  prosperity. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  honourable  House  to  take  this 
our  Petition  into  your  most  serious  consideration,  and  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavours,  by  all  constitutional  means,  to  have 
a  law  passed,  granting  to  every  male  of  lawful  age,  sane  mind, 
and  unconvicted  of  crime,  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament;  and  directing  all  future  elections  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  be  in  the  way  of  secret  ballot,  and  ordaining 
that  the  duration  of  Parliament  so  chosen  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  one  year,  and  abolishing  all  property  qualifications  iu 
the  members,  and  providing  for  their  due  remuneration  while 
in  attendance  on  their  Parliamentary  duties."  * 

Another  idea  which  originated  with  the  Birmingham  Polit- 
ical Union  was  that  of  a  National  or  General  Convention.  It 
was  proposed  that  forty-nine  of  the  largest  towns  sliould  elect 
or  appoint  by  public  meeting,  delegates  who  should  meet  in 
London,  and  take  charge  of  the  National  Petition  and  arrange 
for  its  presentation  to  Parliament;  and  it  was  evidently  ex- 
pected that  the  body  thus  formed  should  become  a  people's 
Parliament,  which  should  make  its  influence  powerfully  felt 
iu  the  Legislature. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May  (1838)  the  deputation 
which  had  been  appointed  in  liirmingham  to  proceed  to  Glas- 
gow reached  the  neigh bourliood  of  that  town.  At  tlie  Toll  Cross 
an  arch  had  been  erected,  decked  with  evergreens,  and  with  a 
motto  on  it — "Moral  force  will  emancipate  the  world."  A 
little  farther  they  were  met  by  a  procession  of  reformers,  and 
were   escorted  to  the  place  of  the  meeting,    '^accompanied 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  374. 
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on  both  sides  by  thousands  of  spectators  with  deafening 
cheers." 

"It  was  computed,"  says  Gammage,  "that  not  less  than 
200,000  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  labour  displayed  their  toil- 
worn  faces  in  the  gigantic  gathering."  ^  "The  upturned  faces 
when  seen  from  the  hustings  was  a  most  surprising  and  beau- 
tiful sight,  causing  the  most  solemn  feelings."^ 

"  The  meeting  was  wholly  composed  of  working  men.  Not 
a  solitary  member  of  what  are  called  the  respectables  of  the 
high  middle  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings."  After  a  few  sentences  from  the 
chairman,  a  Mr.  Gillespie  spoke.  He  said:  "This  is  a  great, 
a  grand,  a  glorious  day.  That  heart  must  be  cold,  indeed, 
which  would  not  be  raised  into  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  before 
me.  No  tyrant  king  spreads  his  banners  before  them  to  lead 
them  to  the  lield  of  slaughter.  No  political  priest  stains  his 
sacerdotal  robes  by  going  forth  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  leading  on  the  infatuated  people 
to  the  commission  of  murder.  Justice  and  Mercy  are  embla- 
zoned on  our  shields,  law,  order,  and  loyalty,  and  unanimity, 
on  our  banners.  They  had  assembled  to  demand  those  rights 
which  they  believed  Heaven  had  granted  them,  but  man  with- 
held from  them." 

Several  resolutions  were  passed.  One  "  That  the  Reform 
Bills  having  failed  to  realise  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  people,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  masses  again  to 
exert  their  power  in  procuring  those  political  rights,  and  that 
voice  in  the  election  of  representatives  which  is  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  Britons,  and  which  can  alone  secure  a  fair 
remuneration  for  labour  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  prop- 
erty."' Kesolutions  were  also  passed  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
payment  of  members,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
of  commercial  restrictions,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Petition ;  and  it  was  also  decided  that  a  delegate  be  appointed 
to  proceed  to  London  to  act  in  concert  with  those  deputies 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  who  might  be  appointed  for 
similar  purposes. 

Attwood  made  a  long  speech :  "  Men  of  Glasgow, "  he  said, 

1  Gammage,  p.  27.  *  See  the  report  of  the  Birmingham  Journal. 

«  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  111. 
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"  unconquered  men  of  Scotland,  I  come  amongst  you  from  the 
heart  of  England.  I  bring  with  me  the  blessings  of  your 
English  countrymen,  their  expression  of  ^eep  sympathy  for 
your  sufferings  and  wrongs,  and  the  expression  of  their  firm 
determination  to  unite  with  you  in  obtaining  relief  from 
those  sufferings  and  redress  for  those  wrongs,  and  in  restoring 
the  prosperity  and  vindicating  the  liberty  of  our  common 
country.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  reproached  with  being  an  agitator.  I  have  never  agi- 
tated but  for  the  good  of  my  countrymen.  It  was  the  cries, 
the  misery  of  my  countrymen,  that  made  me  an  agitator.  .  .  . 

"  Follow  up  the  proceedings  so  well  commenced  to-day  by 
sending  a  delegate  fp  London.  I  know  that  there  are  forty- 
eight  other  towns  i^ich  will  do  the  same;  and  when  those 
delegates  are  assembled  in  London,  and  backed  by  the  Petition 
of  2,000,000  of  men,  I  should  like  to  see  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  would  set  then^.  at  defiance.  (Thunders  of  ap- 
plause.) But  if  they  should* be  mad  enough  to  despise  your 
Petition,  then  I  would  have  you  to  proclaim  a  solemn,  sacred, 
univ€«*sal  strike,  not  of  masters  against  men,  not  of  men 
against-  masters,  but  of  all  together  against  the  common 
enemy.  Your  cause  is  just  and  righteous  and  holy.  You 
have  only  to  cling  fast  to-  it  in  order  to  achieve  victory."  * 

Several  other  speakers  followed.  Edmonds  from  Birming- 
ham said :  "  You  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  invited  to  co- 
operate with  Englishmen  for  the  common  benefit  of  both 
countries,  and  more  especially  for  yourselves — the  working 
classes."  He  approved  of  the  motto  "Moral  Force,"  but  at 
the  same  time  he  would  assure  them  "  that  unless  the  Physical 
Force  was  not  called  into  action  with  the  moral  demonstration 
of  public  opinion,  the  moral  would  have  no  weight  without 
the  physical  power.  The  truth  was  the  Moral  was  the  Shadow, 
the  Physical  was  the  Substance." 

Dr.  Wade,  a  deputy  from  the  Working-men's  Association  of 
Ijondon,  and  "a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,"  presented 
the  Charter  to  the  meeting,  and  recommended  its  "six  points," 
and  union  with  perseverance  as  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 

1  Place  comments  on  thiB  proposal:  "  Mr.  Attwood  is  a  sad  example  of  this 
want  of  power  to  reason,  of  dull,  besotted  muddleheadedness,  yet  he  was  not 
alone  among  his  associates." 
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The  deputation  did  not  confine  their  operations  to  Glasgow, 
but  proceeded  to  other  towns  in  Scotland.  The  next  day  a 
great  meeting  for  the  county  of  Eenfrew  was  held  at  Elders- 
lie — the  native  place  of  Sir  William  AVallace — and  a  delegate 
was  elected  to  attend  the  proposed  Convention.  Part  of  the 
deputation  then  proceeded  to  Kilmarnock,  where  a  large  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  30th  May,  then  to  Stirling,  Perth,  and 
Dundee;  part  went  to  meetings  at  Cupar,  Fife,  and  Dunferm- 
line. Banquets  and  soirees  were  also  given  in  their  honour. 
At  all  of  these  meetings,  resolutions,  similar  to  those  at  Glas- 
gow, were  adopted,  and  the  Petition  was  put  in  course  of  sig- 
nature. When  the  deputation  got  back  to  Birmingham,  a 
public  reception  was  given  them,  and  speeches  were  made, 
describing  their  successful  tour  in  Scotland. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  men  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  held  a 
meeting  on  Town  Moor  of  Newcastle — **  One  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent arrays  of  moral  and  physical  power  ever  exhibited  by 
the  masses  of  this  country."  The  6hair  was  taken  about  mid- 
day by  Mr.  Doubleday — "a  veteran  champion  of  democracy"; 
"  the  Moor  i)resented  what  the  foes  of  progress  would  denom- 
inate a  truly  awful  appearance," — some  80,000  persons,  it  was 
estimated,  being  present.  Amongst  the  speakers  was  a  work- 
ing man  named  Ayr.  As  Gammage  regarded  his  speech  as 
**one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  working  class  oratory  of 
that  period,"  an  extract  from  it  may  be  given.  Ayr  said: 
"  He  was  proud  of  the  thousands  which  they  had  banded  to- 
gether this  day,  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  freedom.  The 
sword  of  oppression  hung  over  them,  but  if  need  should  be, 
they  would  draw  the  sword  of  justice,  and  never  return  it  to 
the  scabbard  till  justice  should  be  done  to  the  wronged  and 
outraged  people  of  England.  .  .  . 

*'  He  would  advert  to  a  portion  of  the  resolution  which  he 
held  in  his  hands;  it  declared  that  they  would  use  every  means, 
not  every  legal  means,  mark,  but  every  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  suffrage.  He  could  not  help  again  alluding 
to  tlie  monarchy;  hitherto  they  had  reigned  for  themselves, 
but  he  declared  before  that  vast  assembly,  and  in  its  name, 
that  if  it  did  not  reign  for  the  good  of  the  millions  it  should 
not  reign  at  all.  The  famishing  and  the  helpless,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  future  generations  were  looking  up  to  them 

VOL.  II  N 
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for  support,  and  should  they  look  in  vain?  The  interests  of 
working  men  were  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  oppressors 
would  find  that  working  men  were  about  to  be  everywhere 
united.  Knowledge  was  power,  and  union  was  strength,  and 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  was  now  spreading  around, 
and  in  the  union  that  had  now  sprung  up  among  the  i^eople,  he 
foresaw,  and  that  too  at  no  distant  period,  the  downfall  of  aris- 
tocracy all  over  the  world."  * 

At  Sunderland  a  large  meeting  took  place.  One  si)eaker, 
referring  to  their  co-operation  with  the  middle  classes  for  Par- 
liamentary reform,  said:  "They  had  Ixion  deceived,  basely 
deserted,  but  they  now  stpod  forward  again  in  their  own  might 
and  majesty,  and  again  they  would  triumph."  O'Connor  s|)oke 
at  it,  and  said :  "  I  would  rather  die  a  freeman  than  live  a  slave. 
When  the  Constitution  of  my  country  tells  me  I  have  a  right 
to  carry  arms,  my  own  wisdom  tells  me  when  I  ought  to  use 
them — these  are  not  my  maxims  but  those  of  the  greatest 
statesmen.  Should  I  fall  there  will  be  others  to  supply  my 
place." 

At  Nottingham  there  was  a  great  demonstration  on  the  31st 
eluly ;  and  at  Northampton  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  early 
in  August;  and  then,  on  the  Gth  August,  a  great  meeting  was 
held  at  Birmingham  for  the  purix)se  of  selecting  eight  dele- 
gates to  the  proposed  Convention.  Some  200,000  i)ersons, 
according  to  Chartist  accounts,  were  present.  Attwood,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  long  speecli,*  suggested  a  national  strike  for  a 
week.  "  Suppose  the  delegates  in  Convention  should  command 
a  sacred  week,  when  no  j)lc)ugh  or  shuttle  should  move,  no  anvil 
sound  throughout  (.Jreat  Britiiin — a  sacred  week  during  which 
every  man  should  c(»ase  from  labour.  In  that  great  week  we 
will  do  no  work  until  we  have  first  done  the  work  of  the  nation. 
Let  there  be  a  proper  union  and  agreement  amongst  the  people, 
and  then,  if  there  sliould  be  occasion  for  it,  the  forty-nine 
delegates  would  have  but  to  stamp  with  tlieir  feet  upon  the 
ground,  and  2,000,0<M)  of  men  will  answer  the  call,  and  if  that 
will  not  do,  r),0(M),000  of  men  will  repeat  it.     But  there  will 

1  (Tammago,  p.  .'<2. 

3  "  His  8j>o(*cli,  as  reiKirted  in  the  Hi rmingham  Journal,  occupies  by  meAS- 
nrpinoiit  a  coluimi  of  close  printing  2J  inches  wide  and  21  feet  long.** — PUtce, 
MSS.,  27,820,  p.  172. 
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be  no  occasion  for  it.  We  shall  have  all  we  want  without 
having  recourse  to  it.  If  we  are  forced  to  it,  then  I  say  let  the 
enemies  of  tlie  people  take  the  consequences.'^  He  praised 
the  people,  and  promised  them  the  reward  of  their  persever- 
ance, and  said:  '^That  if  the  Government  dared  to  arrest  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  peaceful  purpose,  100,000  men  would 
march  to  demand  his  release." 

Feargus  OTonnor  also  spoke,  and  made  a  violent  speech: 
"  When  he  saw  the  wealth,  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  people  before  him,  he  recognised  the  meeting  as 
the  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering  of  the  great  moral  cove- 
nant this  day  entered  into  by  the  people." 

**He  went  on,"  says  Place,  "with  his  usual  volubility,  loose- 
ness, and  inconsiderateness.  He  deprecated  all  agitation  for 
the  X'orn  Laws, '  as  he  did  *  every  other  crotchet. '  He  appeared 
before  them  as  the  representative  of  3,000,000  of  determined 
minds  and  stalwart  arms.  Tliere  was  not  a  man  amongst  them 
who  was  not  satisfied  to  trust  the  moral  power  of  the  nation, 
even  to  down-bonding,  even  to  submission,  even  to  a  fawning 
pliability  for  expediency.  They  were  ready  to  do  this  rather 
than  to  rush  into  any  maddening  conflict.  They  might  be 
sure  tliat  the  man  who  was  for  marshalling  physical  force 
woukl  be  the  first  to  desert  it  whenever  it  was  in  reality  re- 
sorted to,  still  lie  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  was 
contented  to  live  a  slave. 

*'  No!  come  he  slow  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  death  that  comes  ait  last. 

But  when  the  moral  strength  was  expended,  and  the  mind  drawn 
out  at  last,  then,  as  Mr.  Attwood  had  said,  if  wrong  should, 
come  from  any  party,  cursed  be  that  man  who  refused  to  repel 
force  by  force.  He  had  travelled  over  20(K)  miles  in  the  last 
six  months.  He  had  seen  the  soldiers  intrude  upon  the  meet- 
ings of  the  ])eople,  whom,  every  one  of  them,  as  if  prepared 
for  better  days,  stood  unawed.  He  had  told  the  soldiers  that 
if  they  were  going  to  l>egin  the  work  of  carnage,  to  give  him 
time  to  muster  his  battalions,  and  if  2,000,000  were  not  suffi- 
cient, 5,000,000  would  stand  up  to  do  them  justice." 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  173. 
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The  comments  on  this  speech  are  interesting;  they  show  the 
rift  which  was  afterwards  to  widen  into  a  split  tliat  was  fatal 
to  the  Chartist  agitation.  "It  may,"  wrote  William  Lovett, 
"be  said  to  be  the  first  CJiartist  meeting  at  which  O'Connor 
introduced  his  physical  force  notions,  or  rather  his  Irish  brag- 
gadocio about  arming  and  lighting,  for  to  tight  himself  formed 
no  part  of  his  patriotism." 

"  Such  indiscretion,"  wrote  Gammage,*  **  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  schism  whicli  could  only  be  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  consequences  to  the  success  of  the  movement; "  but,  as  if 
in  extenuation  of  the  fault,  he  adds :  "  The  strongest  language 
was  at  that  time  the  most  popular." 

Place,  commenting  generally  on  the  meeting,  says:  "From 
the  sj)eeches  made,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  all  of  the 
s])eakers  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  six  points  of  the  Char- 
ter would  be  extoi-ted  from  the   Government  early  in  tlie 


session." 


On  tlie  17th  September  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Char- 
tists in  London  was  held  at  the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  It 
was  presided  over  by  the  High  Bailiff,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  some  10,000  to  15,000  people  were  present.  Resolutions 
were  proposed  and  passed  in  favour  of  tlie  Charter  and  of  the 
National  Petition,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
recommended  to  hold  meetings  and  appoint  de]>utations  to  their 
representatives  to  support  and  vote  for  the  People's  Charter 
and  the  National  Petition. 

Eight  persons  were  appointed  "  to  unite  with  the  delegates 
that  may  be  selected  by  other  meetings  to  watch  over  the 
Charter  and  Petition  when  they  are  presented  to  Parliament." 
Lovett  opened  the  i)roceedings.  He  said:  **In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  regards  the  object  of  this  meeting, 
I  have  b(HMi  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  Working-men's 
Association,  to  say  that  whatever  speculative  opinions  we  may 
entertain,  they  form  no  part  of  our  ]>n»s(uit  agitation.  We 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  declare  that  the  IVople's  ( -barter 
contains  a  full  measure  of  ])olitical  justice,  which  would  give 
to  the  people  the  means  of  redressing  all  wrongs,  and  that, 
with  God's  help,  we  mean  to  obtain  it.  The  National  Peti- 
tion embraces  all  the  objects  and  the  same  principles  of  just 

^  Gammas,  p.  51. 
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representation  as  *the  Charter,'  and  having  already  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  approbation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  signa- 
tures will,  I  tnist,  be  respected  by  this  assembly." 

Ebenezer  Elliot,  afterwards  known  to  fame  as  the  Corn  Law 
rhymer,  also  spoke.  He  said :  "  Your  enemies  tell  you  that 
meetings  like  this  mean  nothing.  But  I  tell  them  that  when 
people  cheerfully  pay  out  of  their  poverty  for  such  meetings 
«as  this,  they  mean  a  great  deal;  for  they  mean  that  the  people 
are  in  earnest;  and  when  nations  are  in  earnest  tliey  get  their 
rights.  You  are  told  too,  by  many  of  your  friends,  that  you 
should  not  now  agitate  for  the  francliise.  Why  not?  Because 
for  want  of  it  you  have  been  robbed  of  everything.  A  strange 
argument.  But  that  you  may  agitate  for  it  and  obtain  it,  I 
wish  to  convince  you  of  two  things — that  you  can  obtain  it  If 
you  will,  and  that  if  you  do  not  speedily  obtain  it,  taxation 
will  drive  your  trade  to  other  countries,  and  you  will  find 
yourselves  in  the  streets,  without  wages,  without  food,  and 
w^ithout  the  possibility  of  obtaining  either,  unless  you  devour 
first  your  oppressors,  and  then  perhaps  each  other.  .  .  .  Let 
no  other  object  divert  your  attention  from  the  franchise  which 
contains  all  good  objects,  as  the  acorn  carries  within  itself  the 
oak  and  his  fortunes." 

The  most  interesting  speech  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Leader, 
one  of  the  members  for  Westminster.  "  The  sight  before  him 
was  glorious.  It  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  working  men,  met 
to  consider  what  were  their  rights,  and  to  determine,  by  every 
legal  means,  to  gain  the  moral  influence  in  the  country  which 
would  enable  them  to  assert  and  to  maintain  them. 

"  In  former  times,  when  many  thousands  of  people  were 
called  together,  the  meetings  were  convened  by  a  few  leading 
men,  not  of  the  working  classes,  who  spoke  to  the  masses  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  aid  any  purpose  of  their  own, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  This,  the  passions  of  the 
])eople  were  appealed  to,  and  the  leaders  having  thus  gained 
the  notoriety  they  sought,  they  deserted  the  people  they  had 
deluded.  The  people  must  trust  to  themselves.  Every  man 
amongst  them  had  cause  to  reason  and  judge  for  himself,  and 
ought  not  to  let  his  judgment  be  blinded  by  others.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  working  men;  it  had  been  addressed  by 
working  men;  they  did  not  speak  to  the  passions  of  their 
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hearers ;  they  gave  reasons,  and  used  arguments,  quite  as  well 
as  was  done  in  the  House  over  the  way;  yet  we  are  told  the 
people  ouglit  not  to  have  the  franchise;  they  are  by  far  too 
ignorant  and  don't  know  how  to  use  it.  For  my  part,  I  never 
heard  better  arguments,  nor  the  English  language  better  spoken 
than  to-day.  Such  being  the  case,  I  recommend  the  working 
l>eople  to  look  to  themselves,  and  to  themselves  alone.  I  look 
uix)n  this  meeting  and  the  agitation  out  of  which  it  grew  as  a 
great  step  in  a  grand  moral  struggle.  They  must  go  on  in 
this  way ;  it  was  agreed  that  this  was  a  grand  moral  struggle 
in  which  they  would  succeed."  He  proceeded  to  give  some 
wholesome  and  helpful  counsel. 

**They  were  engaged  in  no  child's  play.  They  had  not 
undertaken  an  easy  tiisk.  Let  them  all,  in  their  efforts,  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  by  reason,  by  argument,  by  obtaining 
that  moral  influence  which  the  masses  must  obtain,  that  they 
could  eventually  succeed  in  all  things,  liy  at  all  times  op])08- 
ing  violent  counsels,  by  setting  their  faces  against  violent 
language,  and  refusing  to  participate  in  violent  deeds,  they 
would  find  safety  and  the  best  means  of  success." 

"The  speech,"  said  Gammage,  "fell  but  coldly"  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  meeting,  but  the  people  were  soon  restored 
to  their  element  by  a  speech  from  O'Connor,  and  a  stronger 
incitement  to  physical  force  from  one  Richardson,  of  Man- 
chester, who  stated  that  "  if  the  National  Petition  should  fail, 
he  could  not  attempt  to  say  what  would  be  the  consequence. 
Rifles  would  be  loaded ;  that  would  be  the  next  step,  no  doubt, 
and  he  defied  the  power  of  any  Government  or  any  armed 
Hourl)on  police  to  put  them  down." 

Place,  commenting  on  this  meeting,  wrote  that  it  was  a  very 
remarkable  one. ^  "Very  remarkable,  as  showing  the  ardent 
state  of  feeling  of  the  working  people  to  an  extent  never  before 
witnessed  in  Westminster.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  middle  class 
took  part  in  these  meetings  anywhere,  Birmingham  alone 
excepted." 

He  comments  on  the  cost  many  of  tlie  working  men  must 
have  l)eeu  subject  to,  coming  from  far  jKirts  of  the  country  to 
atttnid  it,  and  as  regards  the  speeches  he  remarks  that :  **  It 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,820,  p.  210. 
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may  be  as  truly  said  that  the  speeches  would  bear  comparison 
with  those  made  at  public  meetings  by  their  betters." 

The  meeting  at  Westminster  was  speedily  followed  by  other 
large  meetings  at  Bath,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool,  "where 
O'Connor  gave  a  loose  to  his  tongue." 

On  the  24th  September  1838  a  great  meeting  of  the  radicals 
of  Manchester  and  its  environs  was  held  on  Kersal  Moor.  It 
was  said  that  some  200,000  or  300,000  persons  were  at  it,  with 
20  bands  and  200  banners,  one  banner  with  a  picture  of  the 
Peterloo  Massacre,  and  the  words  "Murder  demands  justice." 

Gammage,  in  his  description  of  this  meeting,  says:  "stern 
were  the  countenances  of  the  men  in  that  vast  assemblage. 
Their  haggard  emaciated  features  bore  evidence  of  suffering, 
and  were  more  than  sufficient  to  excuse  their  wrath  at  the 
conduct  of  their  oppressors." 

Mr.  John  Fielden,  M.P.,  presided.  Stephens  and  O'Con- 
nor were  the  principal  speakers.  This  was  the  exordium  of 
Stephens's  speech:  "  I  ask  to-day,  with  sucli  a  sight  before  me 
as  the  world  never  before  beheld — I  ask  what  is  it  that  makes 
this  mighty  movement  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England? 
What  was  it  that  has  shaken  England  herself  to  her  very 
centre,  and  brought  her  laborious,  industrious,  peaceable, 
loyal,  united,  determined  sons  to  this  great,  this  glorious 
gathering  ?  I  ask  what  means  this  mighty  movement.  There 
must  be  something  greatly  wrong  which  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  come  here  to  right,  or  to  have  righted  for  them." 

It  was  a  most  pertinent  question;  it  was  a  true  answer. 
There  was  something  greatly  wrong,  many  things  greatly 
wrong,  but  he  and  the  orators  of  his  sort  were  scarcely  the 
men  to  set  tilings  right. 

In  this  same  speech  he  gave  an  explanation — which  is  most 
instructive — of  wliat  he  meant  by  the  term  Universal  Suffrage: 
"If  any  man  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  universal  suffrage 
he  would  tell  him.  lie  meant  to  say  that  every  working  man 
in  the  land  liad  a  right  to  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  a  good  hat 
upon  his  head,  a  good  roof  for  the  shelter  of  his  household,  a 
good  dinner  u])on  his  table,  no  more  work  than  would  keep 
him  in  health  whilst  at  it,  and  as  much  wages  as  would  keep 
him  in  plenty,  and  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life  which  a  reasonable  man  could  desire." 
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He  concluded  thus:  "I  will  only  say,  before  I  withdraw 
from  your  notice,  that  in  beholding  this  mighty  mass  of  liv- 
ing, moving,  ethereal  spirit,  in  beholding  this  sea  of  heads, 
this  ocean  of  intellectual  patriotism,  of  religious  determina- 
tion, in  beholding  this  great  gathering — the  mighty  mustering 
of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  and  childhood  of  Lancashire 
— I  have  in  my  hand,  or  rather  your  chairman  has  in  his  hand, 
a  fulcrum  on  which  he  shall  place  the  lever  to  move  every 
mountain  of  oppression  and  opposition  which  has  hitherto 
stood  between  you  and  your  object.  1  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  (adopting  the  Charter)  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  heard  me  support  it — mind  and  soul,  heart 
and  arms — as  far  as  I  can,  and  as  you  can  with  me.  We  will 
carry  the  People's  Charter.'- ^ 

Gam  mage  bears  testimony  to  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  those 
present.  He  says :  "  Notwithstanding  that,  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  meeting,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  it  seemed 
to  produce  no  impression  on  that  enthusiastic  and  excited 
throng.  The  dense  mass  seemed  welded  together,  and  were 
so  intent  on  their  object,  that  nothing  could  turn  them  aside 
from  the  path  they  had  chosen.  The  meeting  was  peaceable 
in  the  extreme,  and  at  its  conclusion  no  religious  assembly 
could  have  dispersed  in  a  more  orderly  manner." 

These  are  specimens,  examples,  or  illustrations  of  the  Plat- 
form at  this  period.  Tliey  leave  a  pitiable  picture  in  one's 
memory — these  meetings  of  hard-working,  or  would-be  hard- 
working men — the  l)one  and  sinew  of  the  land — sunk  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  seeking  relief,  groping,  as  it  were,  for 
counsel,  crying,  as  Carlyle  so  well  expresses  it,  **(iuide  me, 
govern  me,  I  am  mad  and  miserable,  and  cannot  guide 
myself";  and  in  reply,  getting  <mly  such  evil  counsel  as  that 
given  in  the  spee(^li  al)ove  quoted — only  sucli,  for  in  the  upper 
sphere  of  society,  or  in  Parliament,  scarce  one  was  found  who 
would  stoop  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  counteract  such  teaching 
except  by  force. 

It  would  Ik*  impossible  to  enumerate  the  meetings  which 
took  phace  alnnit  tliis  time;  the  Chartist  newspapers  of  the 
time  are  full  of  n^ports  of  them.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country,    where   tliere   were   working   men  of  the  industrial 
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classes  they  were  held,  and  Wales  and  Scotland  joined  in  the 
agitation. 

A  meeting  of  some  exceptional  interest  was  held  on  the  25tli 
September  at  Sheffield.  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  Corn  Law 
rhymer,  was  chairman.  He  wound  up  his  speech  with  the 
following  question  and  answer:  "Will  your  enemies  help 
you?  From  the  time  of  the  first  murderer  they  have  been 
what  they  are;  they  poisoned  Socrates;  they  crucified  Jesus; 
and  do  you  think  they  will  help  you?  No,  no;  you  must  help 
yourselves." 

One  of  the  S})eakers,  a  Mr.  Ironside,  made  a  very  interest- 
ing speech,  too  long  to  quote  more  than  its  peroration.  "  In 
conclusion,"  he  said,  "allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  advice. 
Be  clean,  be  temperate;  by  these  you  will  add  much  to  your 
comfort,  much  to  your  happiness.  You  will  become  more 
thoughtful  and  inquiring,  and  consequently  better  acquainted 
with  your  social  and  political  condition.  You  will  soon  become 
more  powerful  than  mere  numbers  can  ever  make  you.  Brute 
force  may  be  overpowered,,  but  mind  cannot. 

"  Fixed  on  the  eternal  and  immutable  pillars  of  truth,  high 
and  majestic  it  raises  its  head,  like  the  Himalaya  Mountains; 
it  bids  defiance  to  the  contending  storms  that  assail  it  on 
every  side,  fruitlessly  exliausting  their  fury  upon  it.  For  a 
time  the  clouds  of  ignorance  may  hide  it  from  view;  anon  its 
outline  will  be  shadowed  forth  through  the  mists  that  envelop 
it;  suddenly  it  breaks  into  full  light,  looking  lovelier  than 
before,  rejoicing  in  its  strength,  its  pristine  splendour,  its  sur- 
passing beauty,  its  stupendous  majesty,  and  with  a  single 
glance  witliering  the  paltry  arguments  of  the  self-styled 
'rational  and  practical  reformers.'  " 

Place  gives  a  long  account  of  this  meeting  "  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  might  in  time  be  expected  from  the  working 
people,  if  uninfiuenced  by  the  travelling  demagogues,  who 
were  crazy  as  Beaumont  and  O'Brien,  or  had  sinister  interests 
to  promote,  as  tliey  and  O'Connor  had,  or  the  Birmingham 
men  (meaning  Attwood  and  his  friends).  .  .  .  The  men  of 
Shefiield  were  loft  to  tliemselves.  .  .  .  The  speakers,  one 
and  all,  showed  tliat  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  leading 
])rin(^iples  of  political  economy,  or  even  so  much  of  the  science 
as  related  to  profit  and  wages;  and  they,  therefore,  believed 
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it  was  in  the  power  of  the  GoverumeDt  to  cause  constant 
employment  at  good  wages  to  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  the  country  at  all  times  and  for  ever.  .  .  .  The  conduct 
of  tlie  people  was  good,  as  it  always  is  when  they  are  left  to 
work  in  their  own  way  for  any  proper  purpose.  Scarcely  have 
they  ever  deviated  from  the  right  course  unless  when  led  astray 
by  their  betters,  or  interrupted  by  power. 

"The  speakers  were  all  fluent  men;  their  speeches  were 
quite  as  much  to  the  puri)ose  as  those  of  their  betters  usually 
are,  and  better  than  they  sometimes  are  even  amongst  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  *  educated.'  .  .   . 

"  The  whole  of  what  passed  at  the  meeting,  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  was  conducted,  the  speeches — all  may  be 
taken  as  proofs  of  the  advance  the  working  people  have  made 
in  knowledge,  and  as  indications  of  the  much  greater  progress 
they  will  make.  These  are  all  new  things,  and  when  the  men 
of  tlie  present  day  are  compared  with  the  men  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  all  but  wonderful. 
Their  improvement  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  themselves, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  more  creditable  to  them;  it  might  by 
judicious  means  be  rapidly  increased  and  widely  extended,  but 
this  would  require  assistance  not  likely  to  be  given. 

"  Tlie  aristocracy  fear  the  spread  of  information  amongst  the 
masses.  This  has  been  shown  in  their  public  acts.  It  has 
l>een  expressed  to  me  over  and  over  again  many  times  without 
tlie  least  disguise  and  in  many  ways.  .  .  .  Assistance  to 
promote  schools  (for  the  children  of  tradesmen  and  persons  of 
small  income)  wius  refused  on  the  grounds  tliat  *  the  lower 
ord(Ts '  ouj^ht  not  to  receive  the  educati(m  of  gentlemen. 
The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  not  only  the  working 
class,  but  the  tradesmen  class,  are  usually  spoken  of  by  the 
upper  class,  and  those  who  ape  them,  and  the  words  lower  cla^seSy 
as  apjdied  to  them,  have  lessened  the  respect  j)aid  to  the  aris- 
tocracy more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  thing  whatever."  * 

On  previous  occasions,  under  the  tithe  of  such  provocation 
as  these  meetings  afforded,  or  of  such  alarm  as  they  createtl, 
the  (lovernment  had  almost  instantaneously  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  extra  powers  involving  the  sup])ression  of  public 
meetin.u^s,  and  even  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
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Times,  however,  hail  changed.  The  Reform  Art  ha<l  been 
]>ass<>(U  and  now  tht»  (lovernment  acted  on  very  different  lines; 
but  it  was  a  v«*rv  diff«*rent  (Jovernment  and  a  verv  different 
House  ot  Commons  from  those  of  1S17-11).  ('uriously  enough 
t4>o  tlie  first  dtM'laration  of  tlie  new  ]»oliey  of  tlie  Government 
Wiw  made  from  tin*  Tlatform.  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Home 
Secretary,  dint*d,  on  the  lk\  of  Oetol)er,  with  the  Mayor  of 
Livt^rpool.  It  was  only  a  semi-public  dinner,  but  the  8i)eech  he 
maile  at  it  found  its  way  into  the  paiM»rs.  He  is  rei)orted  to 
have  said:  **  He  would  not,  In^fore  sueli  a  party,  wander  into 
the  tiehl  of  |M)lities;  but  tliere  wius  one  topic,  conntH'ted  with 
liis  own  department,  upon  which  he  might  Im;  allowed  to  dwell 
for  a  few  mtmients. 

*•  Ho  alluded  to  the  ])ubli(r  meetings  which  were  now  in  the 
coiirse  of  iK'ing  hehl  in  varicms  parte  of  the  country.  There 
w«*re  s(»me,  |H*rhaps,  who  would  put  down  such  meetings.  Rut 
such  was  not  his  opinion,  nor  that  of  the  (lovemment'with 
which  he  act4Ml.  He  thought  the  i)eople  had  a  right  to  free 
dis<'Ussion.  It  was  free  discussion  which  elicited  truth.  They 
ha<l  a  riglit  to  m«*et.  If  they  had  grit»vances,  the}*  ha<l  a  right 
to  <l«»clan'  them,  that  they  might  1h»  known  and  redn»88e<l.  If 
th«'y  had  no  grit»van<M»s,  common  sense  wouhl  8i)eedily  come  to 
the  n»scue,  and  put  an  end  to  those  meetings. 

**It  was  not  frcMii  fn»e  discussion,  it  was  not  from  the  un- 
ch«M*kcd  dtMdaration  of  public  opinion  that  governments  hatl 
an\ thing  to  fear;  th«'re  was  fear  when  men  were  driven  by 
f<»rce  to  secret  condunations;  there  was  the  fear,  tliere  was  the 
ilanger,  an<l  not  in  free  discussion.*** 

How  great  a  <liffen*m*e  fr(»m  the  system  of  government  in 
1.S17-1<>,  an<l  the  still  remoter  pericMlof  17<.)2-1S()1. 

This  iM'ing  the  policy  of  the  (Jovernment,  the  meetings 
went  on  unchtM'ked;  but  signs  of  division  among  the  Chartists 
thi'mNclvcs  Im'^mu  to  Im.»  disclose<l.  I^jvett  [xdnts  this  out. 
He  says:  **Tht*  Charti'r  wius  nipidly  enlisting  converts,  and 
I'arnest  supjMuters,  when  a  few  nuul  advi.sers,  by  furious  ap- 
]M'als  to  tlie  ])assi<ms  of  the  multitmhs  stirred  up  the  demons 
of  hate,  ])rt*judice,  and  disconl,  to  olistruct  its  onwanl  prog- 
ress.'* And  (rammage  says:  **The  lK»ne  of  contention  was 
the  nature  of  th«*  means  U)  Im*  em]doyed  for  the  attainment  of 
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their  common  object,  for  upon  the  object  itself  there  were  no 
visible  signs  of  disunion.  The  cause  of  the  Charter  was  es- 
poused by  advocates  of  two  different  schools.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  those  who  contended  that  the  people's  rights  must  be 
secured  by  moral  means  alone.  The  other  was  composed  of 
the  more  determined,  who  could  not  conceive  that  the  ruling 
classes  would  bow  to  anything  sliort  of  physical  force,  and 
who  generally  made  use  of  threats  in  the  course  of  their 
various  speeches.  .  .  .  Anything  more  unfortunate  than  this 
division  could  scarcely  have  occurred.''* 

During  this  month  of  October  a  large  number  of  meetings 
were  held,  and  tlie  tide  of  Platform  oratory  flowed  rapidly. 
On  the  18th  "  there  was  a  prodigious  meeting  on  Hartshead 
Moor,  near  Bradford."  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
estimates  varied  from  30,000  to  300,000.  The  speeches  were 
violent  in  their  tone.  "  What  was  it  that  gained  the  indepen- 
dence of  America?  It  was  common  sense  and  American  rifles," 
said  one  si)eaker.  "  If  ever  the  people  of  England  mean  to 
obtain  their  independence,  if  ever  they  calculate  upon  uproot- 
ing the  tyranny  which  now  depresses  their  industry,  they  too 
will  have  to  provide  thenuselves  with  rifles." 

And  now,  as  the  autumn  evenings  grew  longer,  and  the 
people  could  ill  spare  a  day's  wages  for  the  sake  of  attending 
a  meeting,  tliey  took  to  holding  their  meetings  at  night  by 
torclilight.  The  lirst  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  the  29th 
Octol>er  at  l^olton.  "  Kings  were  formed  in  the  marketplace  of 
torch-l)earers,  wliich,  at  a  distance,  hiul  the  appearance  of  im- 
mense circular  fires,  producing  a  novel,  picturesque,  sublime, 
and  lx»autiful  appearance." 

(Jammage  gives  a  graphic  description  of  these  torchlight 
meetings.  He  says :  "  In  tlie  autumn  of  1«S38  the  meetings 
began  to  assume  a  formidable  character."  "  For  a  short  period 
the  factory  districts  presented  a  series  of  imposing  })opular 
demonstrations.  ...  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the 
excitement  caused  by  these  manifestations.  To  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  public  feeling,  it  was  necessary  to  l)e  an  eye- 
witness of  the  })roceedings.  The  people  did  not  go  isolated 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  but  met  in  a  body  at  a  stjiiting-iwint, 
from  whence,  at  a  given  time,  they  issued  in  huge  numbers, 
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formed  into  procession,  traversing  the  principal  streets,  making 
the  heavens  echo  with  the  thunder  of  their  cheers  on  recognis- 
ing the  idols  of  their  worship,  and  sending  forth  volleys  of  the 
most  hideous  groans  on  passing  the  office  of  some  hostile  news- 
paper, or  the  house  of  some  obnoxious  magistrate  or  employer. 
The  banners  containing  the  more  formidable  devices,  viewed 
by  the  red  light  of  the  glaring  torches,  presented  a  scene  of 
awful  grandeur.  The  death's-heads  represented  on  some  of 
them  grinned  like  ghostly  spectres.  The  uncouth  appearance 
of  thousands  of  artisans,  who  had  not  time  from  leaving  the 
factory  to  go  home  and  attend  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  whose  faces  were  therefore  begrimed  with  sweat  and 
dirt,  added  to  the  strange  aspect  of  the  scene.  The  processions 
were  frequently  of  immense  length,  sometimes  containing  as 
many  as  50,000  people;  and  along  the  whole  line  there  blazed 
a  stream  of  light  illuminating  the  lofty  sky,  like  the  reflection 
from  a  large  city  in  a  general  conflagration.  The  meetings 
themselves  were  of  a  still  more  terrific  character.  The  very 
appearance  of  such  a  vast  number  of  blazing  torches  only 
seemed  more  effectually  to  inflame  the  minds  alike  of  speakers 
and  hearers.  O'Connor,  Stephens,  and  M'Douall  were  fre- 
quent attendants  at  these  meetings,  and  their  language  was 
almost  unrestrained  by  any  motive  of  prudence.  Incitements 
to  the  use  of  arms  formed  tlie  staple  of  the  speeches  of  the 
two  latter.  .  .  .  Stephens  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
ruling  classes  were  nothing  better  than  a  gang  of  murderers 
whose  blood  was  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public 
justice." 

Encouraged  by  impunity,  the  language  of  some  of  the  Char- 
tists became  more  violent.  On  the  5th  of  November  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Norwich — "The  people,"  it  was  remarked, 
"came  forward  for  tlie  first  time  on  their  own  account  in  joy- 
ful thousands  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  concert  with  their 
brethren  of  tlie  Nortli,  in  demanding  their  just  rights."  Ste- 
phens was  prc'sent,  and  made  a  violent  speech:  "These  poor 
men  have  children  wlio  are  dear  to  them,  and  they  say  to 
themselves  there  is  no  chance  that  things  will  be  lx*tter;  let 
us  strike  the  blow  even  though  we  lose  our  lives.  ...  I  tell 
tlie  men  of  Norwich,  the  great  towns  of  the  north  are  not 
worth  twelve  months  purchase — twelve  months  purchase  did  1 
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say,  not  more  tlian  twenty-four  hours  purchase.  England 
stands  on  a  mine ;  a  volcano  is  beneath  her ;  you  may  dance 
on  it;  you  may- pluck  the  flowers  from  its  surface,  but  it  only 
sleeps.  The  train  is  laid,  the  match  is  lighted,  and  unless  the 
distress  and  misery  of  the  poor  be  met  by  good  feeling  and 
speedy  remedy,  no. man  can  tell  what  a  day,  what  an  hour  may 
bring  forth.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  people  have  been  held  in  leash ; 
they  can  be  held  back  no  longer;  they  must  be  slipped." 

He  proceeded  to  recommend  an  appeal  to  arms  in  a  most 
atrocious  way:  "Xo  Government  can,  and  no  Government 
shall  exist  in  tliis  country  that  will  not  repeal  the  new  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act.  We  will  give  ourselves  no  further 
trouble  about  it;  we  will  never  ask  it  again,  but  we  will  have 
it;  lor  husband  and  wife  God  has  joined  together,  and  neither 
men,  nor  devils,  shall  put  them  asunder.  Men  of  Norwich, 
fight  with  your  swords,  fight  with  pistols,  fight  with  daggers, 
fight  with  your  torches.  Women,  fight  with  your  nails  and 
your  teeth;  nothing  else  will  do;  every  English  husl)and  will 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  every  English 
father  will  fight  till  he  dies  for  his  children.  ^lothers  will  not 
be  behind.  Husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  \vill 
war  to  the  knife;  so  help  me  God.'' 

On  tlie  5th  of  Xovenilx^r  a  meeting  was  held  at  Preston. 
At  this  meeting  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  approaching 
National  Conventi(m  spoke  and  said,  referring  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Whigs :  **  1  hope  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  them  all. 
1  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  string  their  heads  up 
on  tlie  scalTold.'' 

At  a  dinner  at  Manchester  on  (itli  Novembc^r,  in  celebration 
of  the  birthdav  of  Henrv  Hunt,  who  had  died  in  lS,'>r>,  O'Con- 
nor  delivered  a  fulsome  eulogy  on  hiin, — "A  man  on  whom 
no  particle  of  j)raise  could  be  lionestly  Ix'stowed,*'  says  Place. 
His  si)et*ch  is  notable  as  an  effort  to  fix  a  time  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  tlie  Cliartist  objects:  **X<)W  was  the  time  for 
universal  sutTraj^e — tli«»  nation  demanded  it,  justice  requinnl 
it,  and  (Jod  would  grant  it.  Let  them  fix  a  j)eriod  to  the  exist- 
ence of  sufTerinj?.  Let  them  say  they  would  receive  all  moral 
instruction  to  prepare  and  fit  them  for  it — to  prepare  them- 
s«*lves  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  till  the  20th  September 
next;  and  let  them  tell  the  moral  philosophers  that  unless  it 
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was  given  them  on  the  29th,  they  would  give  them  Michaelmas 
goose  on  the  30th." 

On  the  8th  of  December  a  mill  was  burnt  down  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  the  result  of  incendiarism,  and  direct  incitement 
by  Stephens.  On  the  same  night  a  torchlight  meeting  was  held 
at  Bury,  in  defiance  of  a  notice  from  the  magistrates  pointing 
out  its  illegality,  several  thousand  persons  being  at  it — 
Stephens,  Feargus  O'Connor,  and  others  making  violent  and 
inflammatory  speeches. 

At  a  meeting  at  Rochdale,  F.  O'Connor  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "He  had  preached  peace  all  his  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  always  prepared  for  war.  One  of  those  torches 
(pointing  to  one  near  him)  was  worth  a  thousand  speeches.  It 
spoke  a  language  so  intelligible  that  no  man  could  misunder- 
stand." And  he  told  his  hearers  "That  they  would  be  justified 
in  taking  those  torches  and  burning  down  the  inhuman  Bastiles." 

Meetings  of  the  character  of  these  torchlight  gatherings  were 
plainly  passing  beyond  the  purposes  of  discussion  and  petition- 
ing, and  were  becoming  mere  demonstiations  of  physical  force. 
The  Government,  while  determined  not  to  interfere  with  the 
former,  could  not  with  safety  permit  the  latter,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  December  they  issued  a  proclamation  against  meetings 
by  torchlight. 

"Whereas  great  numbers  of  evil-disposed  and  disorderly 
persons,"  said  the  Proclamation,  "have  lately  in  some  parts 
of  Great  Britain  assembled  themselves  together  after  sunset, 
by  torchlight,  in  large  bodies,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
with  banners,  flags,  and  other  ensigns,  and  have  continued  so 
assembled  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  by  loud  shouts 
and  noises,  and  by  the  discharge  of  firearms,  and  the  display 
of  weapons  of  offence,  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  assemblies,  and  endangered  the  public 
]>eaco,  etc.  We  do  hereby  warn  and  command  all  persons  to 
desist  from  such  assemblies  at  their  peril,  and  do  further  com- 
mand all  justices,  constables,  etc.,  to  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
our to  prevent  all  such  illegal  assemblies,  and  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice." 

"  To  say  that  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation  was  the 
cause  of  great  excitement,"  wrote  Gammage,^  "were  to  convey 

^  Qmnmage,  p.  108. 
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a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling.  That 
feeling  had  been  worked  up  to  such  a  feverish  state  that  a  sort 
of  delirium  now  seized  upon  the  i)eople,  and  thousands  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  trample  the  proclamation  under 
foot  and  set  the  Government  at  defiance."  They  did  not, 
however,  do  so,  and  the  torchlight  meetings  were  virtually 
abandoned. 

On  the  27th  December  the  Government  took  a  farther  step, 
and  Stephens  was  arrested.  The  charge  against  him  was  that 
he  told  tlie  people  "  that  to  destroy  a  Poor  Law  guardian  was 
doing  God  service,"  and  that  his  language  applied  to  several 
gentlemen  named.  He  was  committed  to  Liverpool  Jail  to  take 
his  trial  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanour,  but  was  allowed  out 
on  bail.  A  witness  described  the  meeting  where  he  had  thus 
sjxjken.  It  was  at  Leigh.  Between  2000  and  3000  persons 
were  at  it.  They  commenced  assembling  at  about  nine  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning.  Stephens  arrived  at  twelve.  There  was  a 
cart  for  hustings,  and  Mr.  Stephens  spoke  from  it  for  two 
hours  and  thirty-five  minutes — for  how  much  longer  is  not 
known,  as  the  witness  to  this  fact  then  went  away." 

Another  sentence  in  his  speech  ran  as  follows :  "  ^Vhat  I 
mean  to  say  is  this:  (iod  has  perhaps  raised  up  you  to  tire 
down  those  buildings  (alhiding  to  tlie  houses  roundabout),  and 
perhaps  even  tliat  venerable  church  which  our  forefathers  have 
erected." 

*^  Tlie  agitation  (.caused  by  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Stephens 
was  very  n*markablo.  The  whole  body  of  radicals  felt  it,  and 
in  Manchester  and  its  environs  great  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained of  fearful  riotings  and  extensive  mischief.  All  the 
Associations  called  meetings,  and  vivst  numbers  of  people  came 
to  Manchesttr  reiwly  for  mischief."*  But  nothing  actually 
occurred.  The  blow  struck  by  the  CJovernment  had,  however, 
considerable  effect.  It  was  a  first  warning  to  the  Chartist 
orators  that  tliere  were  limits  to  the  abuse  of  free  si)eech. 

In  reviewing  the  speeches  made  at  the  Chartist  meetings  so 
far,  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  action 
of  the  Platform  tliroughout  tliis  ])«'riod,  it  a])p(»ars  that  the 
spe(»ches  made  fall,  roughly,  into  thi'ee  classes  or  categories. 
The  first — sj)eeches  of  unknown,  ill-educated,   ignorant  men, 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,S20,  p.  3(ia 
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describing  with  much  difficulty  of  utterance  the  heart-moving, 
heart-breaking  condition  of  themselves  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  their  fellow-workmen.  The  second — speeches 
from  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  and  better  class  of 
working  men — men  who,  though  advocates  of  even  extreme 
reforms,  such  as  universal  suffrage,  honestly  urged  the  people 
to  a  pacific  line  of  conduct.  "  Meet  and  petition — meet  and 
petition,  until  Parliament  grants  your  requests."  The  third 
— speeches  from  professional  peripatetic  agitators,  such  as 
Feargus  O'Connor,  Stephens,  and  others  who  have  been 
named ;  who,  dazed  with  the  facility  with  which  revolutions 
had  been  made  abroad,  applied  the  same  standard  to  Great 
Britain,  and,  totally  devoid  of  any  idea  of  the  vast  centralised 
disciplined  power  of  the  executive,  or  the  measureless,  though 
passive,  reserves  of  force  at  its  back,  lashed  themselves  into 
ever  greater  fury,  and  encouraged  in  ever  more  decided  and 
outspoken  terms  an  appeal  to  physical  force. 

There  were  no  speeches  from  men  who  might  have  led  the 
people  into  right  paths — no  speeches  controverting  the  thou- 
sand ridiculous  assertions  made  by  the  most  feather-headed  of 
the  Chartist  orators — so  far  everything  spoken  was  on  one  side. 

"It  is  melancholy,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,^  "to  con- 
trast the  present  d(»monstrations  with  the  conduct  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  1830 ;  then  what  different  leaders,  what  different 
opinions,  what  practical  sense,  what  tempered  firmness.  Who 
could  suppose  that  in  1838  the  schoolmasters  had  given  place 
to  the  Cades?  who  could  suppose  that  the  multitude,  who 
profess  to  be  so  sharpsighted,  could  be  blind  to  what  every 
one  else  sees — the  sordid  and  mendicant  ambition  of  the 
Massaniellos  they  have  chosen?  .  .  . 

"  We  are  not  among  those  who  would  limit  political  power 
to  the  boundary  of  tlie  middle  class.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  think  that  the  Government  of  the  multitude  is  dangerous 
in  itself.  The  condition  of  the  working  classes,  their  pros- 
pects, their  hopes,  their  welfare,  must  ever  be  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  an  enlarged  philosophy  or  generous 
statesmanship,  and  we  do  most  deeply  lament  to  see  them  at 
this  time  of  day  throwing  themselves  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  so  evidently  making  the  awful  passions  of  the  mass 

1  See  TJie  Monthly  Chronicle,  September  1838. 
VOL.  n  O 
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subservient  to  a  mendicant  ambition  or  a  feverish  vanity. 
What  a  different  spectacle  these  meetings  might  liave  exhibited 
if  a  different  spirit  had  pervaded  them!  How  formidable 
would  they  have  been,  how  vast  a  moral  influence  would 
have  belonged  to  them,  if  their  demands  had  been  rational, 
and  if  their  audience  had  imparted  a  loftier  temper  to  the 
orators,  if  they  had  conciliated  the  fears  they  have  now 
provoked,  if  they  had  indignantly  scouted  appeals  to  force  and 
promises  of  jdunder,  if  they  had  refused  to  be  divided  from 
other  sections  of  their  countrymen,  and  taken  their  stand  as 
a  people,  not  as  a  class.  lUit  now,  while  disowning  and  re- 
viling all  other  superiority,  they  demand  to  be  an  aristocracy 
themselves — they  and  they  alone  must  rule." 

It  is  interesting  to  have  another  criticism  on  the  Chartist 
meetings  generally  from  another  source,  one  which  at  first 
sight  one  might  have  anticipated  would  have  been  friendly.* 
The  Chartists  had  sent  an  address  to  the  Precursor  Society  in 
Ireland,  which  had  been  started  by  O'Connell,  and  they  got 
an  elaborate  rei)ly  signed  by  him,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur : — *'  We  are  com])elled  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
a  love  of  truth  to  reprobate  in  the  strongest  terms  the  mode  in 
which  many  of  your  public  meetings  are  conducted.  We 
entirely  disa}»prove  of  the  liuiguage  of  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence, the  incitements  to  anus,  the  a;>pirations  for  revolution, the 
total  contempt  for  the  legal  and  constitutional  bounds  within 
wliich  political  agitation  sliould  be  restrained,  the  sanguinary 
ferocity  of  your  Oastlers,  O'Connoi-s,  Stephenses,  shouted  for 
and  resi)ond('d  to  by  tlie  du})es  of  a  useless  and  insane  decla- 
mation. We  not  only  abhor  the  illegal  and  criminal  nature 
of  such  proctiediugs,  but  we  are  disgusted  with  their  folly 
and  fatuitv.  We  ask  vou  earnestlv  whv  vou  do  not  disclaim 
tlie  men  wlio  thus  wickedly  and  foolishly  injure  the  cause  of 
reform?  They  justly  alarm  all  men  of  j)ro]>erty,  and  throw 
against  you  the  sagacious  multitude  of  i>ersons  who  have 
learned  from  history  and  experience  the  enormous  mischiefs 
which  result  from  tumultuous  or  sanguinary  changes  in  the 
political  state." 

It  was  most  dc])lorably  unfortunat«»  that  the  jMJOple  hatl 
fallen   into   such   hands  as  those  of  Feargus  O'Connor,   and 

1  Sve  The  Etaminvr,  IHh  DeroiubiT  18^8. 
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some  of  the  other  men  who  have  been  named — unfortunate, 
indeed,  that  such  men  should  have  been  allowed  to  seize  on 
the  Platform  and  hold  possession  of  it  to  mislead  the  people. 
Men  such  as  Harney,^  who  attended  a  meeting  at  Smithfield 
early  in  this  same  year,  and  appeared  on  the  Platform,  wear- 
ing a  red  cap  of  liberty,  in  imitation  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists; he  who  wished  to  be  considered  the  "Marat  of  the 
English  Revolution,"  and  who  scrupled  not  to  flourish  his 
dagger  at  public  meetings,  in  order  to  give  point  to  his  pero- 
rations.^ Or  even  such  men  as  Frost,  who  got,  at  least,  as 
far  as  leading  the  thousands  of  the  Welsh  miners  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  soldiers'  guns  at  Newport,  but  disappeared 
after  the  first  few  shots  had  been  fired,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
learned  that  the  matter  was  grim  earnest,  different  somewhat 
from  blatant  braggadocio  on  the  Platform. 

Place,  who  wiis  acquainted  with  all,  or  nearly  all  these 
men,  has  left  us  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  of  them.  "  Vin- 
cent and  Hartwell "  he  describes  "  as  being  desirous  of  a  con- 
vulsion of  any  sort,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
revolution.  Vincent  had  a  family  taint  of  insanity  which  at 
times  made  him  uncontrollably  desirous  of  mischief.  At 
other  times  he  was  mild  and  considerate  and  good-natured, 
and  was  generally  liked  by  those  who  knew  him.  Hartwell 
was  a  cunning,  ill-disposed  man,  an  intriguing,  undermining, 
reckless  fellow,  who  at  length  became  disliked  and  shunned 
by  his  fellows.  .  .  .  Hetherington  was  an  honest  man,  with 
too  little  brains  to  guide  him;  one  who  always  intended  to  do 
good,  but  seldom  understood  the  way  to  accomplish  his  own 
wishes."  Bronterre  O'Brien  he  describes  as  **a  three-parts 
insane  and  savage  man."  Stephens  as  a  "malignant,  crazy 
man,  who  never  seemed  exhausted  with  bawling  atrocious 
matter. "  • 

"  This  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  used  to  address  the  people, 
and  to  dogmatise  as  he  pleased — had  learned  how  to  lead 
them  at  will.  He  spoke  to  their  ignorance,  he  spoke  to  their 
prejudices,  which  he  understood.     He  had  won  their  hearts 

1  "  Harney,"  says  Plaire,  "  was  a  very  yonnjj  man ;  he  had  some  time  pre- 
viously contrived  to  live  by  hawking  unstamped  newspapers  about  the  streets, 
for  which  he  had  been  committed  to  prison  more  than  once.  He  was  after- 
wanis  employed  as  shop-boy  by  Hetherinjrton." — Place,  MSS.,  27.821,  p.  6. 

2  Lovett,  p.  203.  »  Place,  M88.,  27,821,  p.  226. 
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wherever  he  had  been.  Before  he  took  the  active  part  in 
political  meetings  O'Connor  was  the  general,  the  great  mob 
orator;  but  Stephens  soon  became  the  superior  in  certain 
places  containing  a  large  number  of  people.  He  was  now  their 
idol  to  wliom  they  bowed  down,  and  had  he  desired  to  become 
the  great  leader  of  the  working  people  of  the  North,  and  used 
but  ordinary  discretion,  O'Connor  would  soon  have  been  cast 
into  the  shade.  A  Government  prosecution  took  him  out  of 
the  field,  and  left  O'Connor  the  unopposed  and  sole  master 
of  it."^ 

O'Connor,  Place  describes  as  "the  most  restless  of  them  all, 
who,  by  his  volubility,  his  recklessness  of  truth,  his  news- 
paper, his  unparalleled  impudence,  and  by  means  of  the  talk- 
ative mischieveus  (men),  whom  he  either  paid  or  combined 
with  to  enable  to  pay  themselves,  triumphed  over  every  other 
agitator.  His  vanity  could  only  be  gratified,  and  his  purse 
filled  by  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  as  he  was  the  best  qual- 
ified, best  constituted  man  amongst  the  leaders  for  his  puqK)8e, 
so  he,  in  a  short  time,  pushed  aside  all  his  competitors,  and 
reigned  lord  paramount.  .  .  .  He  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  of  the  feeling  denominated  j)rinciple,  and  is  utterly  igno- 
rant of  every  principle  of  political  economy.  He  seems  to 
be,  and  always  to  have  been,  governed  by  a  most  rancorous 
disposition  towards  ever}-  person,  and  body  of  persons,  whose 
conduct  does  not  at  every  moment  conform  to  his  notions;  in 
other  words,  who  does  not  at  all  times  acknowledge  him  as  his 
or  their  leader,  and  thus  minister  to  his  mischievous  and 
absurd  vanity.*-^  He  know  that  he  could  only  hold  the  people 
to  himself  by  increasing  the  enmity  between  the  working  and 
all  other  classes  of  the  peoi)le.  This,  therefore,  he  sedulously 
lal)oured  at.  He  never  seems  to  hesitate  at  denying  anything 
he  hiis  said  when  it  may  suit  liis  convenience  to  do  so,  saying 
it  again,  and  denying  it  again,  yet  he  has  still  (Septembt»r 
1841)  the  confidence  of  an  immense  number  of  peo])le.* 

*M)H.'onnor's  oratory,'' Place  says,  **was  desultory,  vague, 
shallow,  wandering,  misleading.  Yet  Iwth  the  manner  and 
the  words  of  O'Connor  arc  well  adapted  to  the  heterogeneous 
assemblages  lie  addresses.  His  stiitements  are  put  forwartl 
witli  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands 

1  Place,  MSS.,  '27,820,  p.  267.  «  Ibid,  p.  3.  «  Ibid.  27,821,  p.  20. 
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what  he  tilks  about.  The  air  of  mastership  he  puts  on,  the 
matter  being  in  detached  portions,  and  consequently  com- 
pressed in  sliort  essays,  his  general  earnestness  and  good- 
humour,  tell  well  ui>on  the  unread  and  loose-thinking  i)eople, 
and  constitute  him  the  ablest  mob  orator  of  the  day.* 

"Multitudes  of  men,  relying  ui)on  what  he  and  others  had 
told  them  at  public  meetings  of  the  absolute  |)Ower  of  them- 
selves, whom  they  eaUed  the  }M»ople,  were  satisfied  that  the 
wh(de  l>ody,  or  nearly  the  whole  Uxly,  of  the  working  people 
were  fully  pr«*pan»d  for  a<'tion.  They  also  Ixdieved  that  when 
O'Connor  said,  'Tniversal  Suffrage  would  be  the  law  of  the 
land  on  a  ct»rtain  day,'  that  it  would  l)e  as  he  said;  and  with 
equal  rrechility  and  absurdity  they  now  believed  that  Universal 
Suffrage  wouhl  1m»  the  law  of  the  land  within  three  months 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Ill-informed  men  as 
th*»se  wen»,  and  withal  so  credulous,  were  easily  collected, 
k<»pt  together,  and  h»<l  in  the  very  loose  manner  in  which 
thi'V  wvTo  asscM'iated  by  the  exhortiitions  of  their  orators,  and 
the  mutttT  with  which  they  crammed  them.  .  .  .* 

**So  r<>m])let<dy  blinded  were  all  the  misleaders  of  the  peo- 
ph*  by  thfir  own  egotism,  that  they  were  fully  persuaded  the 
full  measure  of  the  reforms  they  demanded  would,  in  a  short 
time,  1m»  grant«Ml." 

Though  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Chartists  were  actual 
or  but  thinly  vtMl«»d  advocati»8  of  physical  force,  now  and  then 
some  of  the  s]N'ak(*rs  at  the  meetings  would  repudiate  the  idea 
of  vioh'uce  or  force.  In  Birmingham  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
M\intz  friMpicntly  reprol)att»d  it.  At  a  gr<»at  mc^eting,  held  at 
Coh*h«»st«'r  on  the  17th  Xoveml>er,  one  of  the  sjieakers  said: 
**Tliey  say  we  oont4»mplate  plundering  and  bloodshedding,  but 
w«'  e;uit  bark  the  calumny  with  the  utmost  contempt  on  our 
slanderers.  We  tell  them  we  are  lovers  of  our  fellowmen,  and 
of  the  just  rules  of  g(M)<l  s<H»iety;  that  we  abhor  even  the  con- 
t«'mplation  of  plundering,  and  are  incai»€ible  of  contemplating 
murder.  We  want  g^Kwl  government,  i)eace,  our  rights,  not 
bhwHlshed." 

A  more  im|M)rtint  announcement  was  made  at  a  torchlight 
meeting  held  at  Edinburgh  to  consider  certain  resolutions 
whi(*h  had  lieen  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  frcmi  the  Radical 

>  PUk  e.  MSS..  •J7.K30.  p.  IfW.  «  P*fd.  27,«n.  p.  20. 
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Associations  of  Scotland.  **  These  resolutions,"  said  the  chair- 
man, "  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  all  appeals  to  physical 
force,  and  i)ledge  us  to  renounce  all  connection  and  co-opera- 
tion with  those  who  make  or  approve  of  such  appeals."  They 
were  readily  ado})ted. 

Lovett  too  j)rotested  against  **the  great  injustice"  of  brand- 
ing all  the  radicals  of  P^ngland  as  the  abettors  and  followers 
of  O'Connor,  St(»}>]iens,  and  such  men;  but  these  protests  were 
scarcely  heard,  or  he«'(le(l  amidst  tlie  louder  and  more  vehe- 
ment declarations  of  the  leaders  of  the  physical  force  part}'. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Con- 
vention whicli  by  this  time  had  been  elected,  reference  must 
be  made  to  a  matter  ignored  as  nui(»h  and  as  long  as  possible 
by  the  Chartists,  but  destined,  nevertheless,  to  affect  most 
materially  the  future  of  Chartism. 

In  itself  the  division  of  the  Chartists  into  two  parties — 
physi(»al  force  and  moral  force,  which  had  already  become  so 
very  apparent — would  ultimately  have  sufficed  to  defeat  the 
cause,  but  there  was  another  far  more  subtle  but  more  poteut 
cause  of  defeat  now  beginning  to  rise  into  prominence — the 
movement  for  the  n^peal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  agitation  against  them,  will  be  treated 
of  in  a  subs(M|ueiit  chapter,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  refer  to 
them  here  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  this  much 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  the  intrusion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ('orn  Laws  into  the  politics  of  the  day  was  the  real 
turning-point  in  the  Chartist  agitation. 

Up  to  this  the  people,  left  to  their  own  devices,  had  fallen 
the  prey  to  a  set  of  nois}',  more  or  less  ignorant,  violent, 
imprarticable  men,  and,  driven  almost  to  despair  by  hardship 
and  sufferings,  had  eclioed  and  re-echoed  the  foolishness  of 
the  men  who  had  imposed  themselves  on  them  as  leaders. 
From  this  time  on  s(mie  of  the  wisest  and  most  elocjuent  men 
in  the  nation  wen^  to  t:ike  in  hand  the  redress  of  that  griev- 
ance which  gave  to  tlie  Chartist  agit4iti()n  much  of  the  strength 
it  possessed,  and  were  gradually  to  wran  larg<»  jwrtions  of  the 
people  from  the  more  violent  agitation. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  any  i>nM'ise  dati*  for  the  entrance  of  tlie 
Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  into  comiM-tition  with  Chartism. 
This  much  is  certain,  and  is  practically  all  that  is  wanted  to 
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be  known  here,  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1838 
the  subject  is  noticed  by  some  of  the  Chartists.  Thus  Lovett, 
writing  of  the  Chartist  meeting  at  Westminster  in  September 
1 838,  said :  "  Another  circumstance  tending  to  create  bad  feel- 
igs,  disunion,  distrust  between  the  middle  and  working  classes, 
was  the  proposed  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws ;  "  some  of 
the  working  classes  believing  "that  the  object  aimed  at  was 
not  so  much  the  repeal  of  those  unjust  laws  as  it  was  to  frus- 
trate their  agitation  in  favour  of  political  reform." 

At  first  the  Chartists  would  not  hear  of  any  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  though  in  the  National  Petition 
they  had  declared  "  That  the  laws  which  make  food  dear,  and 
the  laws  which  make  money  scarce,  must  be  abolished."  Their 
view  was  that,  with  a  Parliament  in  which  landlord  interest 
predominated,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  as 
(lifRcult  an  undertaking  as  to  obtain  the  "six  points"  of  the 
C'harter,  and  that  the  latter  was  far  preferable,  as  securing  them 
not  only  very  promptly  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  a  repeal 
as  well  of  all  those  other  laws  which  pressed  upon  them,  and 
made  their  existence  so  unendurable.  They  were,  moreover, 
susi)icious  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  proposal  came. 

Gammage  gives  expression  to  this  suspicion.  He  wrote: 
"  As  soon  as  the  middle  class  manufacturers  perceived  that  the 
l)eople  were  in  earnest  in  their  movement  for  the  suffrage,  they 
strained  every  nerve  to  draw  them  aside  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  object.  They  knew  that  the  Charter  meant  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  social  monopoly,  and  they  turned  anti-monopolists 
themselves,  but  the  only  monopoly  which  engaged  their  atten- 
tion was  that  of  the  landlords.  They  described  the  Corn  Laws 
as  the  one  great  source  of  social  misery  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  repeal  of  those  laws  as  the  panacea  for  all  their  ills."  * 

"The  bait  did  not,  however,  take  so  easily."  The  reasons 
given  by  various  men  amongst  the  Chartist  body  for  not  going 
with  the  League  widely  differed.  With  a  very  large  number 
it  was  a  detestation  of  the  social  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
manufacturers  which  led  them  to  believe  that  anything  coming 
from  such  a  quarter  was  not  likely  to  be  very  favourable  to  their 
interests.  Some,  doubtless,  were  instigated  by  the  fear  that 
their  own  position  in  the  popular  favour  might  be  endangered. 

*  (lamma^o,  p.  112. 
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At  Birmingham  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
was  negativ^ed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Chartists,  but 
at  Sheffield  the  Chartists  were  defeated.  Here,  however, 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  himself  a  Chartist,  sided  with  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  people,  remarking,  **  I  am  for  your  Charter,  but  I  am  not 
for  your  being  starved  to  death  first." 

During  December  1838  and  January  1839  numerous  Anti- 
Corn-Law  meetings  were  broken  up  or  disturbed  by  Chartists. 
Feargus  O'Connor  declared  against  them,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  headings  in  his  paper,  Tlie  Northern  Star  : 
"  Defeat  of  the  Corn  Law  Kei)ealers  at  Ilochdale  " ;  "  Glorious 
Defeat  of  the  Corn  Law  Repealers  at  Bradford  ";  "  Anti-Com- 
Law  Agitation;  Triumphant  Defeat  at  Huddersfield  pf  the 
Whigs." 

When  the  Chartist  Convention  met,  it  passed  a  resolution^ 
deprecating  and  opjwsing  all  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  until  the  fate  of  the  National  Petition  and  of  the 
Charter  had  been  determined  by  Parliament. 

At  the  Anti-Corn-Law  meetings  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able, wealthy,  and  intelligent  men  of  the  mercantile  and  man- 
ufacturing classes  attended.  And  as  it  appeared  to  be  by  this 
time  held  that  no  agitation  could  be  carried  on  without  a  cen- 
tral body  or  convention,  delegates  from  the  great  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  towns  were  sent  to  London,  who  were  to 
form  a  body  to  watch  over  and  direct  the  opposition  to  the 
Corn  Laws. 

Thus  practically  there  were  two  Conventions  sitting  simul- 
taneously— one  of  them  demanding  the  complete  abolition  of 
tlic  Corn  Laws,  the  other  demanding  universal  suffrage,  annual 
I^arliaments,  and  a  good  many  other  things  besides;  and  one 
cannot  help  casting  one's  mind  back  to  the  pericxl,  scarce  half 
a  century  previously,  when  the  mere  idea  of  holding  a  Con- 
vention sent  the  Oovernment  into  a  state  of  panic,  which  re- 
sulted in  State  trials  for  high  treason,  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  other  severe  measures.  Now  the 
Conventions  were  let  go  their  own  way,  Parliament  tolerating 
both  with  more  or  less  calm  indifference. 

Th(»  National  or  General  Convention,  whose  members  had 
l>cen  **  (»loct(Ml ''  or  delegated  by  such  gatherings  of  i>eo])le  as  no 
Parliamentary  elect icm  had  ever  caused,  assembled  on  Monday, 
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the  4th  of  February  IHIVJ,  at  tlie  British  Coffee  House,  Coek- 
spur  Street,  lx)n(lon, — "that  Inxly,  whieh,  in  the  absenee  of 
ail  ext<Mide(l  Parliamentary  representation,  was  to  s|)eak  the 
fet»linj;s,  the  thou<;lits,  and  tlie  sentiments  of  the  |K)litic*al 
heh)ts  of  society."*  The  numljer  of  deh»gati»8  composing  it 
was  nominally  ").*{,  many  of  them  representing  several  places. 
It  liiul  originally  lH»en  intended  to  limit  it  to  49,  as  it  was 
Indie  veil  that  that  numlK»r  of  deputies,  but  not  more,  were 
|M'rmitted  by  law  to  jissemble  as  deputies.  Lovett  was  ap- 
jMiintetl  secretary. 

riiwe  lias  made  somi»  very  interesting  comments  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  Inxly  to  which  so  many  eyes  were  turned 
had  biM'ii  got  togt»ther.  He  .says:  **The  api>ointment  of  |>olit- 
ical  ihdcgati's  w;is  a  new  thing,  practi.sed  by  persons  in  a 
hurry,  and  in  a  tumultuims  meeting,  the  gn^ater  i>art,  and  in 
some  <'as«'s  the  wliole  of  the  perscms  who  attended  the  meeting, 
never  having  U'cn  t<dd  who  was  the  candidate  for  their  suf- 
frages until  he  was  ])roiM)sed  to  them.  Men  thus  circum- 
stanced, to  whom  it  was  not  only  new,  but  almost,  if  not  quite, 
an  uiiintelligibh*  business,  whose  generally  honest  enthusiasm 
was  worked  u|>  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  8i)eakers  l)efore  the 
candidate  was  named,  might,  lis  tliey  <lid,  vote,  but  it  would  Ije 
absurd  to  say  they  made  a  dioice,  and  a  goo<l  or  a  1)a(l  man,  a 
wise  man  or  a  f<M)l,  an  honest  man  or  a  scoundrel,  was  all  the 
same  to  tliem,  in  their  enthusiiistic  stiite;  add  to  which  that  it 
scarcely  evi'r  ha])i>ened  that  more  i)orsons  were  noniinatod  than 
were  to  1m»  I'hosen,  and  the  imiK)sition  would  l)e  nearly  perfect. 
To  [M-rfeet  it,  it  n«»eded  only  that  some  one  who  had  lieen 
electeil  should  combine  with  others  to  promote  their  election, 
as  Wits  thi»  case,  they  and  no  others  l)eing  put  fon^'anl  to  make 
the  fraud  iwrfei't.  It  was  by  these  vari<ms  contrivances  that 
the  consj)irators  were  .solely  nominated  and  elected.* 

"The  Convention  had  a  very  exalted  idea  of  its  own  impor- 
tance. It  Indie ved  that  it  held  the  jM»wer  of  the  country  in  its 
hands,  and  had  the  ]M*o])le  at  its  ctmimand,  <aml  had  only  to 
j>nMM»ed  Uddly  to  liave  the  (roveniment  wholly  at  its  c<mi- 
mand.  ...  It  was  re|N'atedly  shown  to  some  of  the  l)est  of 
th«'m,"  IMace  says,  ''that  they  had  no  |M»wer  what<»ver,  but  not 
«»ne  of  them  i'ouhl  1m»  |M'rsu:uied  to  Iwdieve  so.*' 

1  (taiiiiiiau'f.  p.  lit;.  <  riace,  MS8.,  *i7,R21.  p.  KZ 
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It  was  called  by  some  "the  people's  Parliament,"  and  it  is 
recorded  that  at  a  public  meeting  an  Address  was  adopted  "  To 
the  really  Honourable  the  Kepresentatives  of  the  Working 
Millions  in  General  Convention  assembled."  Quite  at  the 
outset  of  its  work,  it  was  much  discouraged  by  ascertaining 
that  instead  of  3,000,000  signatures  to  the  National  Petition, 
only  500,000  had  been  received,  of  which  100,000  were 
women's.  Also  that  the  great  design  of  the  national  rent 
had  only  resulted  in  a  sum  of  £967,  and  that  deputies  had 
been  sent  from  several  places,  in  none  of  which  any  money 
had  been  collected  for  their  maintenance. 

Shortly  after  their  first  meeting  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Convention  was  moved  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Tavern,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

The  public  were  admitted  to  the  meetings,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  reported  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  Its  business 
did  not  progress  smoothly.  Very  soon  after  its  assembling 
the  first  split  took  place.  J.  1*.  (^obl)ett  moved  resolutions  to 
the  eflFeot  that  they  would  not  adopt  any  measures  which  might 
be  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  that  their  business  was  to  su- 
p(u-intend  the  presentation  of  the  people's  petitions.  An 
amendni(»nt  was  carried  "That  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution be  postponed  till  after  the  People's  Charter  has  been 
rejected  by  Parliament."  Frost  remarking,  "Unless  they 
could  make  use  of  weapons  other  than  reason,  no  good  would  be 
effected  for  the  ])eople."     Mr.  Cobl)ett  accordingly  resigned. 

For  weeks  the  Convention  met,  and  its  members  harangued; 
viol(»nt  speeches  were  constantly  l)eing  delivered,  and  by  many 
members  the  ado])tion  of  what  were  called  "ulterior  proceed- 
ings "  was  constantly  urged,  and  justified,  if  Parliament 
refused  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  National  Petition.  The 
ludicrous  conceit  as  to  th<»ir  own  importiince  is  illustrated  by 
their  proct»edings  on  the  VM\i  February,  when  O'Brien  moved 
**  That  this  Convention  request  an  inter^'iew  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  L'.*»d  Febniarv,  in  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  the  gentlemen  of  that 
House  of  any  evil  opinion  tliey  may  have  taken  up  with  reganl 
to  the  ])rin(*iples  of  the  Chai-tists,  and  to  give  them  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  object  for  whicli  this  Convention  have 
assembled. ''  ^ 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,821,  p.  33. 
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Audacious  as  was  this  motion  it  was  adopted  with  only  two 
dissentient  voices.  Place  remarks :  "  A  more  absurd  proceed- 
ing than  this  could  never  have  been  carried,  as  this  was  after 
a  discussion  which  lasted  several  hours.  It  showed  how  ill 
the  delegates  understood  their  own  position,  how  extremely 
ignorant  they  were  of  even  the  most  obvious  particulars;  yet 
here  were  several  sedate,  well-meaning  men,  of  good  property 
and  good  standing — men  whom  they  who  elected  them  looked 
upon  as  wise  men^-committing  an  absurdity  which  no  club  of 
working  men  could,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  committed." 

On  the  3d  of  April  three  of  the  Birmingham  delegates — 
Hadley,  Salt,  and  Douglas — resigned,  they  said,  because  the 
pledge  of  peace,  law,  and  order,  had  been  violated  in  spirit 
and  in  letter.  "  The  language  made  use  of  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  11th  plainly  shows  that  the 
General  Convention,  while  professing  themselves  the  enemies 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  in  every  form,  are  yet  ready  and 
anxious  to  peril  the  success  of  Radical  Reform  on  an  appeal  to 
the  last  and  worst  weapon  of  the  tyrant  and  oppressor."  ^ 

The  tliree  who  had  resigned  w^re  the  original  proj)Osers  of 
the  National  Petition  and  of  the  Convention.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  40,000  were  said  to 
have  been  present,  and  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  on  the 
conduct  of  the  delegates  who  had  resigned.  Place  .says  their 
conduct  was  disreputable.  lie  says:  "The  conduct  of  the 
Birmingham  middle  class  men,  who  principally  composed  the 
Council  of  the  Union,  had  caused  considerable  mischief — they 
misled  the  people  under  the  pretence  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition, and  they  gained  their  confidence  by  repeated  assurances 
that  as  long  as  they  went  on  steadily  they  would  not  abandon 
them.  By  their  conduct,  and  especially  by  their  resignation, 
they  have  added  what,  to  the  working  people,  will  be  a  truth 
to  them,  that  whenever  they  put  their  trust  in  any  of  the  class 
they  will  certainly  be  deceived  and  betrayed.  This  is  a  la- 
mentable state  of  things,  and  yet  there  is  but  too  much  of 
fact  in  it,  since  scarcely  any  of  the  middle  classes  ever  become 
active  for  the  advantage  of  the  working  people,  and  this  it  is 
which  has  laid  them  open  to  the  still  more  mischievous  delu- 
sions of  such  men  as  Beaumont,  O'Connor,  OBrien,  and  others." 

1  Place,  M88.,  27,821,  p.  71. 
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The  Government  which  had  long  forborne  action  under  much 
provocation  at  length  made  a  move.  On  the  17th  April  the 
first  step  in  proceedings  against  the  great  leader  Feargus 
O'Connor  was  taken.  A  rule  was  obtained  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  should  be 
filed  against  him  for  a  libel  on  the  Warminster  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  Wiltshire,  which  was  published  in  The  Northern 
Star, 

Coupled  with  this  blow,  disappointing  reports  reached  the 
Convention.  Dr.  Fletcher,  one  of  the  delegates  who  had  been 
on  a  tour  about  Birmingham,  repoi-ted  to  that  body  that:  "  On 
the  whole,  they  found  amongst  the  people  a  great  lack  of  polit- 
ical spirit  and  information.  The  ])eople  were  all  at  work  in 
oonse(iuence  of  the  demand  from  the  railways  for  iron,  rails, 
etc.,  and  appeared  to  be  reaping  all  the  fruits  promised  by  the 
Reform  Act.  Still  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  approbation 
of  the  Convention." 

A  more  reassuring  report  was  from  Hetherington,  who  had 
l)een  on  a  mission  in  Wales:  "In  some  places  the  people  are 
arming,  and  all  were  enthusiastic." 

The  first  sign  of  Government  action  was  not  without  effect, 
and  some  of  the  Convention  bt»gan  to  show  the  white  feather. 
On  the  ,'^Oth  April  OTonnor  moved  that  the  Convention  after 
the  presentation  of  the  Petition  should  remove  its  sittings  to 
Birmingham,  **  where  they  would  sit  amongst  from  15,000  to 
L'0,()(M)  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  the  evenings  they  would 
have  meetings  of  tliousands  around  them  in  the  Bull  Ring." 

Lovett  dcH'lared  it  would  look  like  cowardice  to  go  away, 
but  his  argument  did  not  prevail  further  than  that.  The 
change  was  not  to  be  made  until  the  National  Petition  was 
presented. 

Tlie  Convention  had  been  devoting  part  of  its  energies  to 
g(»tting  signatures  to  the  National  Petition,  "Missionaries" 
had  been  s<*nt  to  different  districts,  and  meetings  held,  and  by 
the  b«»ginning  of  May  the  Petition  was  ready.  Attwood  was  to 
present  it,  but  early  in  May  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
vention. He  stated  that  the  language  and  conduct  of  the 
memlKTs  **had  alarmed  and  alienated  the  middle  cliusses,  with- 
out whose  ai<l  and  fri(»n(lly  co-operation  there  was  no  ho})e  for 
the  working  m(»n;  and  thev  have  also  alarmed  and  alienated 
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the  less  distressiMl,  and  in  many  instances  the  better  disposed 
niiUiSfS  among  the  workmen  themselves." 

He  said  it  would  he  most  satisfactory  to  him  before  he  pi*!*- 
sented  the  National  J  Vtition  **  if  your  Convention  should  think 
right  to  pass  some  resolutions  "  such  as  he  suggested,  embody- 
ing a  dis(  laimer  of  all  thoughts  of  violence  and  physical  force 
in  obtaining  the  just  and  legal  objects  of  the  National  Peti- 
tion, a  denial  of  all  wish  to  cr(»ate  discord  and  separation  of 
interests  Ix^tween  masters  and  men,  or  lx»tween  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  of  the  communitv,  and  a  denial  of  all 
intention  to  encroarh  upon  the  just  rights,  lil)erties,  and 
interests  of  the  jKM>ple.  A  very  long  deliate  in  the  Con- 
vention ensued  uj)on  this  lettt»r,  and  they  declined  to  pjiss  any 
such  resolutions. 

On  this  event  ]*lace  remarks:  **This  was  one  of  tlio  nu>st 
extraordinary  meetings  of  this  extraordinary  Ixnly.  It  showed 
more  folly  ami  less  knowledge  tlum  the  Convent icm  (had)  ever 
lH»fore  shown.  The  request  was  rational,  and  ouglit  to  have 
lM*en  at  once  complied  with.  The  refusal  showed  to  the  I*ar- 
liament  and  the  iKM)jde  that  the  inUMition,  however  absurd, 
existed  to  excite  commotion  for  the  puriK)se  of  destroying  the 
(lovernment,  and  this  too  at  the  instance  of  a  small  numlx*r 
of  men  who  were  comiMdh*d  to  iicknowledge  that  the  working 
jH'oph*  of  th«'  metropolis  w(»re  not  with  them,  whose  'Mission- 
aries '  showe<l,  notwithstaniling  the  glos.ses  they  put  on  their 
r»*jM>rts,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  working  jwople  throughout 
the  enuntry  were  not  with  them,  who  were  themselves  in  all 
but  a  oaroxvsm  of  terror  lest  the  Attornev-(Jeneral  should 
j»n»erute  theiii,  ami  Were  alnmt  to  run  away  from  liomhm  to 
]iirniiiii;ham  in  the  forhun  hoi»e  thiit  the  (lOvernment  w<mhl 
1h*  <let«rred  from  j>roe«»eding  against  them  by  the  nuisses  of 
the  p«'oph*  who  wouhl  sup[M>rt  them.  Tlie  truth  is,  the  Con- 
v«-ntion  never  had  any  extensive  influence  in  any  way,  and 
what  they  had  was  rapidly  departing  fnmi  them." 

The  Convent  inn  continuetl  its  prejiarations  for  the  presentii- 
tion  of  the  National  Tetition  whi<*h  at  la.st  was  deeme<l  to  l)e 
as  eoinph'te  as  time  Would  aHow  it  to  1m»  made. 

"  riie  petition  is  rea<lyl"  exclaimed  C(»llins  at  the  meeting 
nf  the  Convent i<»n  on  tht»  (»th  May;  **it  is  two  miles  one  tli<m- 
sand  live  hundred  and  four  yards,   or  nearly  thn*e  miles  in 
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length,  and  it  contains  the  enormous  number  of  one  million 
and  a  quarter  signatures." 

"Tliis  wiis  a  day,  a  sacred  day,"  siiid  Feargus  O'Connor, — 
'*a  day  on  which  was  to  be  presented  the  groan iugs,  the 
wishes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  houseless,  the  hungry,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  enslaved,  for  redress,  to  the  few  who 
assumed  to  themselves  the  authority  of  passing  bad  laws,  and 
of  having  them  wickedly  administered." 

The  next  day  the  members  of  the  Convention  formed  a 
procession,  and  escorttnl  the  Petition,  "amidst  the  cheers  of 
assembh^d  thousands,"  to  the  liouse  of  Mr.  Fielden,  where 
Attwood  was  waiting  to  receive  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  in  presenting  the  Petition 
to  Attwood,  said :  **  If  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  were  refused, 
the  industrious  chisses  liad  in  their  power  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing all  that  the  l^etition  embraced.  He  knew,  not  only  by 
c()rres]M)ndence  from  all  ]>arts  of  the  country,  but  by  direct 
and  distinct  communications,  that  the  industrious  classes 
woukl  find  the  nutans  of  i)roducing  the  beneficial  results  which 
they  demanded  by  their  Petition,  should  they  be  denied  by 
the  House  of  Commons." 

While  the  Petition  was  being  escorted  in  great  pomp  to 
Attwood  to  present,  ([uite  another  scene,  also  of  considerable 
importance  to  Cliartism,  was  being  enacted  in  another  ])art  of 
tli<»  country.  \'incent  was  arrestt^d  for  words  si)oken  by  him 
in  Wah\s. 

Tlu*  next  day  <  )'Connor,  in  sudden  panic  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  moved  that  tlie  ('(mvention  be  removed  to 
JJirniingham,  **  where  dang«»r  couhl  not  Ik?  apprehended." 

**The  iirst  act  of  the  Tories,"  lie  said,  *'was  to  arn»st  one  of 
tlieir  bodv,  and  thev  wouhl  arrest  everv  meml)er  of  the  Con- 
venti(m  unless  the  delegates  placed  themselves  in  a  position 
wliere  danger  could  not  be  a])pn'hended,  and  that  ]K)sition  M'as 
in  l>irniingham.  The  interference  of  the  Tories  with  the  priu- 
cipl<*s  of  Cliartism  would  justify  a  revolution,  and  the  first 
shot  fired  would  be  a  declarati(»n  of  war  against  the  people. 
lb»  recommended  the  delegates  to  (*nsc(mce  themselves  behind 
a  (juarter  of  a  million  of  men  wIkj  were  ready  in  Birmingham 

to  (lefentl  tlieiii." 

The  Convention  was  evidently  very  perturbed,  and  indulgeil 
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in  many  ludicrous  speeches.  One  member  declared  that  "ten 
thousand  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  would  raise  a  glorious 
funeral  pile  over  their  mangled  <'areasses."  The  motion  was 
carried  by  a  consi<h»rable  majority. 

The  i)resentation  of  the  Petition  to  Tarliament  was  delayed, 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry  and  their  resignation  on 
the  7th  Mav. 

The  ministerial  (»risis,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  the 
Wliig  Ministry  resumed  i)Ossession  of  their  places  on  the  11th 
May. 

The  Government  having  once  made  a  start  Ix^gan  to  take 
more  energetic  action,  ami  a  Proclamation  was  issued  agsiinst 
carrying  arms.  Frost,  a  leading  Welsh  ('hartist,  was  removed 
from  the  (Commission  of  tlie  l*eace,  he  having  declared  that 
*Mf  the  Minist<'rs  dared  to  tiike  him  aif  the  list,  the  iKH>ple  of 
Kngland  wouhl  sjK*edily  put  him  <>n  again."  Kdwanls,  Don- 
aldson, and  Townsend  were  also  arrested  at  New|)ort  on  a 
charge  of  holding  illegal  and  seditious  meetings,  and  conniving 
together  t»)  incite  persons  to  discontent  and  dissiitisfac;tion 
with  olH»dience  to  the  hiws  and  (iovernment,  and  for  attending 
some  of  the  meetings  prohibited  by  the  magistrate's  JW  illegal. 

The  persist«*nt  incit^Muents  to  violence  wen*,  in  fiwt,  begin- 
ning to  have  their  etfect.  In  the  middle  of  May  disturbances 
t4M)k  pla<*e  in  the  i)ott4?ries,  so  serious  that  the  soldiers  had  to 
tire. 

The  Convention,  witlumt  waiting  to  witness  the  ]>re8eiita- 
tion  of  the  National  ]*etition  to  I'arliament,  moved  to  IMr- 
mingham  on  the  l.'lth  May,  and  once  there,  iii  safety,  as  they 
imagined,  the  viidence  of  the  language  of  its  menil)er8 
increiLs«Ml.  A  great  meeting  Wius  hehl  imme<liately  on  their 
arrival. 

0*]5rien,  who  sjMjke  first,  siiid  tliat  if  the  (lovenmient 
governed  th«*m  by  the  sword,  then,  by  (jihI,  they  wouhl  put 
them  down  by  th«'  j>ik«».  Many  s|N'akers  fidlowed  him, 
<  >*('unnor  among  the  numlM*r,  and  very  strong  language  w;is 
use<l.  In  the  evening  then*  was  a  dinner  to  celebrate  their 
arrival,  and  more  sjN»eches  wen*  made. 

The  debision  of  their  safety  was  quickly  disjielled,  and  tliey 
wen*  shown  that  the  (iovernment  c<mld  act  even  in  Birming- 
ham.    On  the  17th   May  Hn)wn  and   Fussell   (the  latt4»r  of 
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whom,   it  was  subsequently  stated,  was  a  Government  spy) 
were  arrested  for  speeches. 

The  Convention,  for  the  few  days  it  sat  in  Birmingham, 
gave  its  energies  to  j)reparations  for  carrying  out  the  grand 
idea  which  had  been  started  of  holding  "simultaneous  meet- 
ings," for  the  nominal  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Queen  to 
return  good  men  to  her  councils,  but  in  reality  to  submit  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  people  there  assembled — namely,  whether, 
at  the  recpiest  of  the  Convention,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
make  a  run  on  the  banks  for  gold;  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
all  excisable  articles  for  a  month;  to  deal  exclusively  with 
Chartists;  to  universally  cease  from  labour  for  the  period  of 
a  month,  to  be  called  the  "  sacred  month  " ;  and  whether  they 
had  provided  themselves  with  arms, — a  programme  which 
scarcely  impresses  one  witli  the  wisdom  of  its  framers,  for 
few  Chartists  had  money  to  make  a  nin  on  the  banks  for; 
abstinence  from  excisable  articles  would  have  resulted  almost 
in  starvation;  few  could  afford  to  buy  arms,  and,  as  it  was 
the  want  of  work  which  affli(*ted  them,  cessation  from  work 
for  a  whole  month  was  rather  a  curious  remedy.  But  one 
must  not  look  for  much  sense  among  these  misleaders  of  the 
peoi)le. 

The  simultaneous  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  Whitweek, 
and  the  arrangements  having  been  made  for  thus  bringing  the 
full  strength  of  the  l^latform  to  bear  in  support  of  their  cause, 
the  Convention  adjourned  on  the  17th  May  to  the  1st  July. 
During  Whitweek,  from  20th  to  25th  May,  a  series  of  '*  sim- 
ultaneous meetings  "  were  lield,  and  there  was  a  regular  orgy 
of  Chartist  oratorv.  **The  most  formidable  of  all  the  demon- 
strations"  was  tliat  on  Kersall  Moor,  as  many  as  300, (KK> 
l^ersons  being  said  to  have  been  present,  though  this  "was 
liighly  improbable.''  Next  in  importiince  was  the  meeting  at 
Peep  Green — some  200, (MM)  persons,  it  was  said,  being  at  it. 
IL're  Feargus  O'Connor  ami  O'Brien  spoke.  The  latter  gave 
an  outline  of  the  Chartist  plan.  He  said:  "At  the  next  gen- 
eral election  we  must  have  Chartists  as  our  re])resentatives, 
and  when  thev  hav(»  l)een  elect(»d  bv  a  show  of  hands,  we 
must  insist  on  having  a  formal  return  to  that  effect  made  by 
the  returning  officer.  We  shall  thus  have  a  Parliament 
legally   chosen  under  the  Queen's  writ;  and  we  shall  then 
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show  our  tyrants  the  difference  between  a  Parliament  nomi- 
nated by  9,000,000  or  10,000,000,  and  one  elected  by  300,000 
or  400,000  monopolists.  The  people's  Parliament  will  meet 
at  Birmingham,  and  then  it  may  be  necessary  that  50,000  of 
their  constituents  should  proceed  thither  to  protect  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  legislative  duties,  and  when  they  are 
all  thus  assembled,  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do, 
but  not  till  then.  I  will  not  make  a  step  farther  until  I  am 
stronger  than  the  law  and  the  Constitution." 

Meetings  also  were  held  at  Liverpool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sheffield,  Carlisle,  Sunderland,  Bath,  Preston,  Hull,  North- 
ampton, Glasgow,  Blackwood  in  Monmouthshire,  and  a  host 
of  other  places;  or,  as  Gammage  says,  "in  every  town  and 
village  throughout  Great  Britain,  wherever  the  voice  of  democ- 
racy could  find  an  echo."  At  the  Newcastle  meeting  the 
chairman,  after  saying  that  their  triumph  that  day  was  per- 
haps owing  to  the  Press,  went  on  to  say :  "  If  they  (the  writers 
in  the  Press)  had,  on  former  occasions,  told  the  truth  as  to 
number  and  behaviour,  Government,  no  longer  left  in  the 
dark,  would  have  paid  attention  to  our  wishes  and  complied 
with  our  demands." 

Place  draws  special  attention  to  this  remark,  and  says: 
"This  is  well  expressed  as  the  opinion  of  the  masses.  Every- 
where the  same  notion  is  entertained.  Even  as  individuals 
they  believe  that  they  need  only  to  be  understood  to  have 
everything  acceded  to  that  they  require.  They  have  a  firm 
notion  that  whatever  is  pre-eminently  good  must  be  granted; 
they,  without  understanding  the  bearing  of  their  subject  in 
any  direction,  conclude  that  they  understand  it  thoroughly; 
they  doubt  not  that  it  is  pre-eminently  good,  and  hence  the 
conclusion — *  If  the  Government  understood  us  as  well  as  we 
understand  ourselves  and  our  subject,  they  would  at  once 
enact  the  Charter.'  It  is  this  persuasion,  blind  as  it  is,  which 
keeps  them  together."  * 

Numerous  meetings  followed  these.  The  Convention  being 
in  recess,  its  members  were  at  liberty  to  perambulate  the 
country  and  hold  meetings,  and  the  speeches  they  delivered 
were  one  series  of  covert  or  direct  incitements  to  the  people 
to  arm,  and  of  threats  against  the  Government. 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,821. 
VOL.  H  P 
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Whilst  the  leaders  were  thus  perambulating  and  platform- 
ing,  tlie  great  National  Petition  was  at  last,  on  14th  of  June, 
presented  by  Attwood  to  the  House  of  Commons,  into  wliich, 
as  human  strength  could  not  carry  it,  it  had  to  be  rolled.  "  It 
was,"  he  said,  "the  result  of  not  less  than  500  meetings, 
which  had  been  held  in  supjwrt  of  the  principles  of  the 
Tetition.'- ^  In  214  towns  and  villages  it  had  been  adopted 
and  signed,  and  when  all  the  sheets  of  the  bulky  document 
were  united,  it  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  miles  long,  and 
signed  by  1,2S.S,0(>0  persons.^  It  wjis  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table. 

The  Petition  haying  been  presented,  and  the  "  simultaneous 
meetings"  having  come  off,  the  Convention  reassembled  on 
the  1st  July  at  liirmingham,  and  took  up  the  consideration  of 
"  ulterior  measures  " — that  is  to  sav,  measures  which  would  be 
had  recourse  to  if  Parliament  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Petition. 

Several  members  described  their  i)roceedings  during  the  re- 
cess. O'Connor's  were  the  most  striking  of  them  all.  He 
said  that  **  At  the  three  meetings  which  he  had  attended,  above 
a  million  of  people  were  present,  fully  determined  to  carry 
Universal  Suffrage — morally  if  they  could,  physically  if  it 
could  not  be  obtained  without.  He  Wlieved  they  were  in  the 
hist  stage  of  the  agitati(m.  The  first  stage  was  the  creation 
of  public  o])inion,  the  second  was  the  organisation  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  third  was  the  direction  of  public  opinion. 
They  had  created  it,  and  its  organisation  was  nearly  completed, 
but  he  would  not  be  for  directing  it  until  they  could  irresisti- 
bly direct  it."» 

In  spite  of  all  the  meetings  and  si)eeches  Gammage  deplored 
the  ignorance  still  of  the  i>eople.  He  writes:  "The  moans 
which,  uj)  to  this  time,  had  In^en  taken  for  enlightening  the 
])e()ple  W(»re  comparatively  trifling.  Public  meetings,  so  far 
as  ciM-tain  distric'ts  were  concerned,  had  certainly  Wen  numer- 
ous enough,  but  sonu'thing  more  than  public  meetings  was 
HMpiired.  The  j)eople  would  have  been  letter  with  less  of 
Platform  oratory  and  more  of  lK)ok  knowledge — a  fact  which 
seemiMl  to  be  overlooked  by  the  vast  majority  of  their  leaders, 
in  whose  estimation  mere  talk  ai)peared  to  be  the  most  neces- 

^  Parliamvutary  Dcbntrs^  vol.  xlviii.  p.  222. 

2  St'.>  Lovett'8  Life,  p.  200.  «  Plat-c,  MSB.,  27,821,  p.  280. 
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sary   thing    for    bringing   up    their    minds    to    the    desired 
standard."  ^ 

Soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Convention  at  Bir- 
mingham riots  liad  broken  out,  more  or  less  din^ctly  due  to 
the  sjKieclies  of  the  Chartist  leaders.  The  local  jwlice  force 
U'ing  insutti(;ient  to  preserve  'the  peace,  assistance  from  Lon- 
don was  api)lied  for.  ( )n  tlie  arrival  of  KM)  i>olice  from  London 
on  tlie  4th  of  July  a  serious  riot  ensued.  A  meeting  was  being 
hehl  at  the  liull  liing.  The  police  were  ordered  to  disperse 
it.  They  were  worsted  in  the  combat,  but  the  military  who 
w(»re  called  out  put  the  mob  to  flight,  and  several  arrests  were 
niade,  a  ]»rominent  Chartist,  Dr.  Taylor,  among  the  number. 

The  next  dfiy  the  Convention  issued  a  phicard  signed  by 
I^^vett,  containing  some  strong  resolutions  jKissed  by  the  Con- 
\'enti(>n.  On  the  following  day  Lovett  and  J.  Collins  were 
arrested  and  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  publishing 
and  circulating  a  s(Mlitious  HIk'I.  Harney  also  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  a  sjH*ech  made  on  14th  or  15th  May  at  Hollo- 
wav  Head. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Convention  was  not  realising  that 
immunity  from  arrest  or  prosecution  which  they  exiwcted  to 
find  at  Birmingham.  While  the  town  was  still  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  consequent  on  the  rioting  and  the  arrests, 
the  subji*(rt  of  the  great  National  Petition  was  brought  lK»fore 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1-th  of  July  by  Attwood,  who 
move<l  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committi»e  of  the 
whole  House  for  the  puriM)se  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  National  Petition.  "That  great  l*etition,  unequalled  in 
the  Parliamentary  history  of  England,*  was  pnxluced,"  he 
said,  *M)y  the  long  sufferings,  the  injuries,  the  wrongs,  the 
<1  [stresses  of  the  working  classes  of  the  iK»ople,  not  only  of 
the  working  classes,  but  of  the  merchants,  the  manufactun^rs, 
th«»  tradf>smen,  the  farmers,  ami  tlie  lal)Ouring  chisses  of  Eng- 
land generally.  ...  He  knew  of  no  other  n*me<ly  but  further 
n»fnrm.  Birmingham  had  waited  until  lH;i7,  when  many 
frii'uds  waited  on  him  to  tiike  the  lead  in  getting  further  re- 
forms. ...  In  his  mind  this  Petition  showed  that  there  was 
gn»at  misery  among  the  i>eople  of  England  which  wanted 
redn*ss." 

1  <tauiiuaK<*t  p>  VI2.  *  Parliamentary  Debate$,  vol.  xliz.  p.  220. 
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Mr.Fielden  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  Jolin  Bussell,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Government,  complained  of  the  speeches 
of  many  of  the  Chartists  whose  language,  he  said,  was  not 
exceeded  in  violence  or  atrocity  during  the  worst  times  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  thought  it  was  with  very  undue 
assumption  called  a  National  Petition,  and  he  opposed  the 
motion.  The  House  was  not  very  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Petition  either,  and  on  a  division  235  voted  against  the 
motion,  whilst  46  were  for  it,  or  a  majority  of  189  against  it. 
And  so  ended  the  career  of  the  first  great  National  Petition,  of 
which  such  great  things  had  been  expected,  and  concerning 
the  rejection  of  which  such  dire  threats  liad  been  used. 

A  few  days  after  it  had  thus  been  laid  to  rest — namely,  on 
the  15th  July — a  general  expectation  prevailed  in  Birmingham 
that  Mr.  Attwood  would  address  his  constituents.  Large 
crowds  gradually  congregated;  Attwood  not  ap|)earing,  they 
finally  broke  into  riot;  no  police  being  at  hand  to  check  them, 
houses  were  attacked,  shops  demolished,  their  contents  thrown 
into  the  street,  carried  away  or  burnt;  several  houses  were 
fired,  and  two  actually  burnt  down;  the  police  office  was 
wrecked.  At  last  the  i)olice,  aided  by  the  military,  appeared. 
On  the  first  onset  the  mob  dispersed,  numerous  arrests  were 
made,  and  order  was  at  length  restored.  A  lamentable  exam* 
pie  this  of  Platform  work,  but  one  to  which  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes;  rather  one  whence,  by  the  lurid  light  of  blazing 
houses,  a  very  warning  and  impressive  lesson  may  be  read — a 
lesson  not  against  the  use  of  the  Platform,  but  against  its 
abuse. 

In  consecpience  of  these  proceedings  and  the  highly  excited 
state  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  22d 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take  the  requi- 
site precautions  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
The  Government  proposed  to  give  local  autliorities  ])ower  to 
create  a  local  jwlice  force,  and  also  proposed  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  army ;  but  so  far  as  speeches  and  meetings  were 
concerned,  the  Government  intended  and  was  content  to  rely 
on  the  ordinary  law. 

Having  once  begun  to  take  active  st<»ps,  the  Government 
})roct'eded  with  vigour.  Violent  words  had  passed  into  violent 
deeds ;  it  was  time,  therefore,  for  the  authority  of  the  law  to 
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be  asserted,  and  the  arrests  of  leading  Chartists  followed  quick 
on  each  other. 

On  the  2d  of  August  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  moving  for  a  Commit- 
tee of  supply,  after  describing  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chartists,  said :  ^  "  Lately,  it  appears,  these 
societies  have  had  a  more  regular  organisation.  The  Greneral 
Convention  have  issued  a  certain  declaration  and  advice  to  the 
people,  evidently  intended  to  procure,  by  a  general  combina- 
tion, an  alteration  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  general  object  is,  by  means  of  terror  and  confusion, 
to  produce  a  general,  total,  and  entire  change  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  I  say  that  all  these  are  symptoms  of 
very  considerable  danger.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion  is  that,  upon 
their  own  statements,  there  is  no  remedy  which  this  House  can 
give.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  their  complaints  in  all  their 
placards,  and  in  all  their  speeches,  are  complaints  against  the 
constitution  of  society.  They  complain  that  society  is  so  con- 
stituted that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wealth  and 
means  of  support  in  that  society,  and  that,  by  a  change  of  the 
law,  some  new  state  of  society  will  take  place,  by  which  their 
happiness  will  be  increased,  and  their  grievances  redressed.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  law  can  pass  that  would  at  all  tend  to 
improve  their  condition.   .  .  . 

"  While  our  laws,  generally  speaking,  are  well  adapted  to 
maintain  freedom  and  preserve  tranquillity,  yet  the  means  by 
which  these  two  objects  are  to  be  obtained  are  not  sufficiently 
well  adapted  to  the  increased  population  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
He  hoped  that  every  power  of  free  discussion  would  be  pre- 
served to  the  public  with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  and  if  those  institutions  could  not  brave  the  test  of 
free  discussion,  by  the  result  of  such  free  discussion  he  thought 
they  were  bound  to  abide." 

I  have  omitted  one  passage  from  this  speech  to  give  it 
separately,  so  that  it  may  fix  the  deeper  attention  by  standing 
singly,  apart  from  the  rest,  for  it  is  practically  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  whole  Chartist  movement;  it  is  a  terrible  admission 
of  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes  of  England 
up  to  this  time,  of  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

In  an  address  from  the  Working-men's  Association,  presented 

1  Parliamentary  Debates^  vol.  xlix.  (1839),  p.  1157. 
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not  long  before  this,  the  men  say :  "  Let  our  rulers  ask  them- 
selves, when  they  see  our  prisons  filled  with  victims,  our  land 
covered  with  paupers,  and  our  streets  infested  with  intemper- 
ance and  prostitution,  how  much  of  those  terrible  evils  are 
occasioned  by  ignorance,  the  consequence  of  their  own  neglect? 
.  .  .  We  claim  education  as  a  right  derivable  from  society 
itself." 

And  here  is  Lord  John  RusselPs  answer,  not  directly  to 
them,  but  to  the  state  of  things  which  evoked  their  complaint: 
"We  have,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  very 
large  masses  of  people  who  have  groicn  up  in  a  state  of  society 
which  it  is  lamentable,  if  not  appalling,  to  contemplate.  It 
is  not  a  society  growing  up  under  the  hand  of  early  instruction, 
witli  placets  of  worship  to  attend,  with  their  opinions  of  prop- 
erty moulded  by  seeing  it  devoted  to  social  and  charitable 
objects,  and  with  a  fair  and  gradual  subordination  of  ranks; 
but  it  is,  in  many  instances,  a  society  necessarily  composed  of 
the  working  classes,  with  certain  persons  who  employ  them, 
with  wliom  they  have  little  connection,  regard,  or  subordina- 
tion, and  unhappily  neitlier  receiving  in  schools,  nor  in  places 
of  worsliip  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  that  is  necessary 
for  knitting  together  the  inhabitants  and  classes  of  a  great 
count rv."  ^ 

His  confession  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received  with 
groans,  or  cries  of  shame,  either  Ix^cause  Parliament  itself  was 
the  eiil[)rit,  or  l>ecause  the  statesmen  or  politicians  of  the  day 
had  not  awakened  yet  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  towards  the 
[>eoj)le.  r>ut  now,  as  we  read  his  words,  it  is  im|K)Ssible  to 
repress  the  most  intense  indignation  at  such  an  avowal — an 
avowal  which  covered  the  ^linisters,  the  0]»iM)sition,  and  Par- 
liament after  Parliament  with  shame.  What  more  heinous, 
feari'iil  charge  ecuild  have  Ikmmi  brought  by  the  most  vehement 
of  Cliartist  fanatics  against  the  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment! Tlie  bitterest  lot?  of  the  State  Church  could  scarcely 
liave  formulated  a  more  tremendous  indictment  against  it, 
involved  as  it  was  too  in  the  infamy*— "grown  up  in  a  state  of 
society  lamentable,  if  not  appalling  to  contt»m]>latc  " — neglected 
all  the  vears  of  their  growth — that  is  the  infamv  of  it — bv  the 
State  Church,  which  stood  chargcnl  with  their  religious  and 

1  Parliami'ntanj  Dtbuhf,  vol.  xlix.  (183l»),  p.  1159. 
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moral  welfare — ^neglected,  naturally  enough,  by  an  unreformed 
Parliament — neglected  up  to  the  date  of  this  shameless  avowal 
even  by  the  reformed  Parliament  itself. 

"  Of  lower  classes  so  related  to  upper  happy  nations  are  not 
made,"  remarked  Carlyle,  writing  in  1839,  and  he  added:  "To 
whatever  other  griefs  the  lowest  classes  labour  under,  this 
bitterest  and  sorest  grief  now  superadds  itself — the  unendur- 
able conviction  that  they  are  unfairly  dealt  with,  that  their 
lot  in  the  world  is  not  founded  on  right,  not  even  on  neces- 
sity and  might,  and  is  neither  what  it  should  be,  nor  what  it 
shall  be." 

No  wonder  that  men  should  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  could  only  be  secured  by  the  government  of  the  countiy 
being  in  their  own  hands;  no  wonder  that  universal  suffrage 
should  be  demanded.  What  was  Parliament  for,  if  it  was  not 
to  look  after,  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  people?  Lord  J. 
Russell,  in  his  explanation  of  Chartism,  unconsciously,  quite 
unconsciously,  acknowledged  its  fullest  justification. 

Beyond  the  measures  increasing  the  forces  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  the  Government  introduced  no  coercive  meas- 
ure, but  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  law  of  the  land. 
That  was  vigorously  put  into  operation,  and  prosecutions 
were  instituted  under  that  law,  and  in  every  instance  the  juries 
returned  verdicts  vindicating  the  law  where  it  had  been  vio- 
lated. 

The  National  Convention,  after  being  sorely  inconvenienced 
in  Birmingham  by  the  arrest  of  several  of  its  members  and 
other  unpleasant  circumstances,  flitted  back  to  London  again. 
Five  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Scotch  delegates  resigned, 
and  so  discouraged  were  the  residue  that  a  motion  was  dis- 
cussed for  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  and  the  election 
of  anotlier.  Complaints  of  want  of  money  were  also  heard. 
Nevertheless,  wliat  remained  of  tlie  Convention  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of  that  supreniest  of  their  follies — "the  sa(rred 
month,"  which  had  long  been  thought  of  as  an  unfailing 
weapon  wherewith  to  compel  success.  Bronterre  O'Brien  thus 
explained  it  at  a  meeting  at  Stockport  on  the  15th  July. 

"Let  not  the  anvil  be  struck  within  the  breadth  and  length 
of  the  land.  Let  not  a  needle  or  a  spade  be  used  unless  to  dig 
some  tyrant's  grave.    Let  not  a  shuttle  move,  unless  to  weave 
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the  winding-sheet  of  some  monster  robber,  some  profit-monger, 
who  dared  to  attack  the  people's  Parliament  (the  National 
Convention).  All  will  then  soon  be  over/'  And  in  advocat- 
ing it  at  the  Convention,  he  made  this  foolish  speech :  "  What 
lie  attached  importance  to  was  a  holiday  declared  by  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  ui)on  a  general  election — of  a  Chartist  Parliament 
— by  a  show  of  hands,  when  the  holiday  should  endure,  not  for 
a  week,  or  a  month,  but  for  all  time,  till  justice  should  be  sub- 
stantially done  to  the  people." 

Ultimately  the  Convention,  having  satisfied  itself  that  the 
people  were  not  j)repared  to  carry  out  this  proposal,  abandoned 
it  as  impracticable. 

In  the  meantime  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country  was  being 
energetically  enforced.  The  people  had  clearly  broken  the 
law  in  taking  part  in  meetings  which  were  palpably  illegal,  in 
joining  what  the  law  stigmatised  a  conspiracy,  and  in  numer- 
ous other  ways;  and  the  law,  however  much  it  might  be  derided 
in  the  abstract,  was,  once  it  was  put  in  motion,  stronger  than 
those  who  broke  it. 

The  month  of  August  saw  prosecutions  pouring  down  like  hail 
on  the  Chartists,  and  conviction  following  conviction.  Three 
of  the  Birmingham  rioters  were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  de- 
molishing houses,  and  this,  being  a  capital  felony,  they  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  subsequently  reprieved.  At  Bamsley 
10  Chartists  were  arrested  and  committed  for  trial  for  attend- 
ing unlawful  meetings  where  seditious  and  inflammatory  lan- 
guage had  been  used.  At  Sheftield  71  rioters  were  arrested  for 
taking  ])art  in  certain  disturbances  there.  At  Liverpool  Assizes 
some  70  to  80  Chartists  were  arraigned — among  them  J.  II. 
Holmes,  who  was  convicted  for  seditious  consj)iracy  and  riot 
on  12th  August.  It  was  found  that  he  had  carried  a  pole  with 
a  red  cap  at  the  top  and  a  flag  bearing  inscriptions,  and  had 
thus  walked  at  the  head  of  a  concourse  of  people. 

( )n  the  r)th  August  Collins  was  found  guilty  of  publishing  a 
seditious  libel,  and  on  the  next  dav  Lov(»tt  was  convicted  of 
a  similar  ofT(Mice,  and  both  were  sentenced  to  a  year's  impris- 
onmt'nt.  lUit  the  j)oint  of  real  interest  in  a  history  of  the 
J'latform  is,  in  what  manner  did  the  Government  deal  with 
the  men  who  had  made  violent  Platform  speeches? 

Vincent,  the  "young  Demosthenes  of  English  Democracy," 
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who  had  made  innumerable  speeches  in  Wales  and  the  West 
of  England,  had  delivered  some  speeches  of  a  violent  nature 
at  Pontypool.  He  had  been,  as  already  stated,  arrested  in 
May.  He  was  tried  on  the  2d  August  with  three  others.  The 
indictment  charged  that  the  defendants,  together  with  divers 
other  evil-disposed  persons,  did  conspire  "  seditiously  to  meet 
and  assemble  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
discontent,  etc.  etc.,  and  did  then  and  there,  by  loud  and  sedi- 
tious speeches,  etc.  etc.,  raise  and  excite  such  discontent  as 
aforesaid."^  Vincent  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  and  the  others  to  lesser  terms.  The 
Reverend  J.  Stephens  was  also  tried  in  August  on  an  indict- 
ment, "  Unlawfully  and  maliciously  intending  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  and  to  endanger  the  persons  and  property  of,  and 
terrify  and  alarm  a  great  number  of  her  Majesty's  quiet  and 
peaceable  subjects,  and  to  raise  or  excite  discontent  in  the  minds 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  with  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  to 
excite  them  to  tumult  and  disobedience  of  the  laws."  He  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
and  then  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years,  himself 
in  £500  and  two  sureties  of  £250  each. 

At  Chester  Assizes  four  men  were  charged  with  sedition, 
exciting  to  disturb,  and  attending  illegal  meetings,  and  were 
convicted. 

At  Manchester  five  men  were  apprehended  on  warrants 
charging  them  with  having  uttered  seditious  and  inflammatory 
language. 

"The  Wliig  reign  of  terror,"  wrote  Tlie  NoHhern  Liberator 
on  24th  August,  "is  proceeding  in  all  its  glory."  A  little 
while  after,  its  editor,  Batchelor  by  name,  was  committed  for 
trial  for  having,  at  a  meeting  at  Darlington  on  17th  July, 
advised  the  people  to  arm,  and  for  uttering  sundry  other  in- 
flammatory speeches.  There  appeared  to  be,  in  fact,  little 
difficulty  in  framing  an  indictment  under  the  ordinary  law 
for  violent  Platform  speeches. 

There  is  a  most  instructive  return  amongst  the  Parliamen- 
tary papers  of  1840^  of  "the  numbers  of  persons  who  were 
confined  for  charges  for  printing  and  publishing  seditious  and 

^  State  Triah,  New  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  1037. 

2  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  1840,  No.  600— "  Prisoners  for  Libel." 
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blasphemous  libels,  or  for  attending  any  seditious  meetings, 
etc.  etc.,  or  for  any  offence  of  a  political  nature,  from  1st 
of  January  1839  to  1st  of  June  1840."  The  number  was  444 
persons,  of  whom  380  were  in  England,  63  in  Wales,  and  1  in 
Scotland.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  return  is  tlie 
classification  of  the  offences  of  which  these  people  were  con- 
victed, showing,  as  it  does,  the  numerous  ways  in  which  vio- 
lent Platform  speeches  could  be  punished.  The  offences  were : 
"Uttering  seditious  language  at  a  tumultuous  assembly"; 
"uttering  seditious  words " ;  " conspiracy  to  excite  to  arms"; 
"  seditious  and  inflammatory  speeches  " ;  "  seditious  conspiracy, 
unlawful  assembly,  and  seditious  speeches  " ;  "  uttering  mali- 
cious and  seditious  words";  "  seditious  libel";  "exciting  the 
people  to  hatred  of  the  Government  and  Constitution "  ; 
"treasonable  conspiracy."     A  pretty  large  list. 

Among  the  numbers  convicted  were  several  members  of  the 
National  Convention,  a  circumstance  which  considerably 
thinned  its  ranks.  Over  twenty  members  had  resigned,  eight 
had  nrver  attended;  and  on  6th  September  1839  the  great 
Convention  dissolved  itself.  Gammage  comments  on  its 
career. 

"  Such,"  he  says,  "  was  the  end  of  the  first  Convention,  which 
numbered  amongst  its  members  many  men  of  superior  talents, 
but  who  were  so  divided  upon  matters  of  iK)licy  as  to  bring 
about  n^sults  fatal  to  the  glorious  mission  wliich  they  h.id  nu- 
de rtak(»n.  The  great  mistake  of  the  Convention  was  in  pre- 
suming to  act  before  tliey  were  possessed  of  the  requisite 
power  to  ensure  success." 

It  has  consistently  been  alleged  against  the  Platform,  by  its 
opponents,  tliat  it  leads  to  the  commission  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence; and  late  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  an  event  took  place 
which  was  clearly  traceable  to  the  incitements  to  violence 
which  had  Ikmmi  steadily  poured  into  people's  ears. 

(Jammage,  from  his  Chartist  point  of  view,  attributes  it  to 
tlie  suppression  of  the  IMatform,  and  meetings,  which  had 
resulted  from  (fOvemment  prosecutions. 

It  has  alreadv  been  stated  that  Vincent,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Chartist  orators,  had  Ihm^u  "awaking"  the  j^eople  in 
AVales.  "This  im]mlsive  ])eople  received  Vincent  with  oi)en 
arms.     He  was  just  the  man  to  rouse  all  the  keener  emotions 
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of  the  masses  whose  condition  was  none  of  the  best,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  spark  of  fire  ran  from  breast  to  breast 
which  threatened  to  ignite  into  an  inextinguishable  flame."  ^ 

Amongst  other  places,  Newport,  a  considerable  town  in 
South  Wales,  had  been  the  scene  of  his  labours.  And  here  a 
tradesman  and  a  magistrate,  a  Mr.  John  Frost,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made,  adopted  Vincent's  views.  The 
neighbourhood  of 'Newport,  which  was  wild  and  mountainous, 
was  densely  inhabited  by  a  mining  population,  the  people 
being  poor  and  ignorant.  It  would  appear  that  they  had  been 
organised  by  the  establishment  of  affiliated  societies,  so  that 
on  any  occasion  a  command  might  be  issued  and  circulated 
among  the  people,  and  obeyed. 

In  the  week  before  Sunday,  3d  of  November,  a  plan  was 
laid  for  a  general  rising  of  the  people  of  that  district  to  take 
place  on  that  day.  Various  consultations  were  held  at  Black- 
wood, where  there  was  a  public-house,  at  which  there  was  a 
large  society  of  Chartists,  and  at  which  meetings  were  held. 
Orders  were  issued  that  the  men  should  assemble  armed  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  November.  Tliere  were  to  be  three  princi- 
pal divisions,  which  were  to  meet  at  a  particular  place  some 
miles  from  Newport,  on  which  they  were  to  march,  and  to 
reach  it  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  every  one 
would  be  asleep  and  unarmed,  and  even  without  the  "  suspi- 
cion of  danger."  Arriving  at  Newport  they  were  to  attack  the 
troops  that  were  there,  and  get  possession  of  the  town.  A 
general  rising  was  then  to  take  place  through  Lancashire,  and 
throughout  the  kingdom  generally,  and  Charter  law  was  to  be 
universally  and  instantly  established. 

The  night  was  the  darkest  and  most  tempestuous  known  for 
years,  with  heavy  rain;  some  of  the  divisions  were  -late; 
nevertheless,  about  5000  men  advanced  on  Newport,  armed  in 
a  sort  of  way,  under  the  command  of  Frost. 

Rumours  had  already  reached  the  Mayor  and  magistrates, 
and  the  small  company  of  troops,  and  every  prei)aration  was 
made  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  Chartists  having  reached 
Newport,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Inn,  where  the  troops 
and  constables  were  stationed;    shots  were  fired  in  return, 

1  Ganiinago,  p.  77. 
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several  persons  ^ — twenty,  it  was  said — were  killed,  and  a  large 
number  wounded,  and  the  people  then  fled  in  a  panic. 

Lord  Melbourne,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  J.  Russell  on  this  sub- 
ject, wrote :  "  I  hope  now  that  this  will  go  no  further,  but  what 
I  do  not  like  in  it  is  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  rise 
throughout  the  whole  district,  wliich  was  totally  unknown  and 
unsuspected  until  the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  If  this  were  to  be  done  in  many  places  much 
mischief  might  be  done.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous  than  unions  and  great  meet- 
ings, which  are  always  known  beforehand  and  provided 
against."^ 

The  outbreak  had  been  a  serious  one.  The  Grovemment  at 
once  sent  down  a  special  commission  to  try  those  who  had 
boon  arrested  for  participation  in  it.  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber Frost  and  eleven  others  were  indicted  as  false  traitors, 
who,  on  4th  Noveml^er  18.S9,  at  Newport,  together  with  a  great 
multitude  of  false  traitors,  to  the  number  of  2000  and  more, 
arrayed,  and  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  guns  and 
pistohs,  etc.,  did  wit'kedly  and  maliciously  levy  and  make  war 
against  the  Queen.  They  w(»re  charged  with  having,  by  force 
and  violence,  taken  and  seized  large  quantities  of  arms,  made 
a  forcible  and  violent  attack  on  a  house  where  the  Queen^a 
soldiers  and  constables  were,  and  lired  uj>on  them,  and  that 
they  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempted,  by  force  and 
arms,  in  a  warlike  manner,  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment and  C'onstitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  established. 

Frost  and  two  others — "Williams  and  Jones — were  convicted. 
Chief-Justice  Tindal,  in  his  a<ldress  to  the  prisoners  after 
conviction,  said :  **  It  has  Ixhmi  proved  in  your  case  that  you 
combined  to  lead  from  the  hills,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
into  the  town  of  Xewpoi-t  many  thousands  of  men,  armed  in 
many  instanc(»s  with  weai)ons  of  a  dangerous  description,  in 
order  that  tlu'v  mij^'ht  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  super- 
sede the  lawful  authority  of  the  Queen,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  a  more  general  insurrection  throughout  the  kingdom." 
And  they  were  sentenced  to  death;  also  five  others  who  pleaded 

1  S«M'  r<'iK>rt  in  The  Morninij  Jhruhl.  The  reporter  said  he  had  seen  seven- 
t»*<'ii  who  wvTv  kin<.'<l. 

'  Lord  Mrlhournv  8  Pajien*,  p.  4(>7. 
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guilty.  Several  others  were  also  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  The  capital  sentence  was  subsequently 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 

With  the  fiasco  of  the  Newport  "insurrection,"  and  the 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  Chartism  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  took  a  long  time  to  recover,  if  indeed  it  ever  was 
quite  forgotten.  A  great  deal  of  restlessness  was  for  a  time 
visible  in  certain  localities,  and  in  others  several  small  riots, 
scarcely  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  disturbances,  oc- 
curred ;  but  in  most  instances  the  offenders  were  indicted,  con- 
victed, and  punished.  The  steady  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
in  fact  grinding  the  courage  out  of  the  Chartists,  and  instill- 
ing discretion.  A  letter  from  Fletcher,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, dated  September  1839,  acknowledges  as  much.  He 
says:  "The  trade  of  agitation  is,  I  think,  declining.  The 
time  is  coming  on  when  men  must  work  more  with  their  brains 
and  less  with  their  tongues  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  time  when  sense  and  knowledge  will  be  preferred  to 
boasting  and  cunning."  The  most  that  Gammage  could  say  of 
this  period  was:  "The  spirit  did  not  entirely  die  out."  The 
degree  of  hallucination  that  was  reached  by  some  of  the  Char- 
tists was  exhibited  at  the  York  Assizes  in  1840,  where  a  Char- 
tist was  convicted,  who,  when  sentence  of  seven  months' 
imprisonment  was  passed  on  him,  exclaimed,  striking  his  hand 
on  the  front  of  the  dock,  "  AVell,  that  will  produce  a  revolution 
if  anything  will !  " 

At  last  the  leader  of  the  Chartists,  the  great  Feargus 
O'Connor,  was  proceeded  against.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  he 
was  put  on  his  trial  for  a  seditious  libel.  Curiously  enough 
he  was  not  tried  for  any  speech  that  he  had  made,  though  many 
of  them  would  have  justified  proceedings,  but  he  was  indicted 
for  publishing  certain  speeches,  one  of  which  was  his  own,  in 
his  newspaper,  The  Northern  Star. 

The  Attorney-General  (who  prosecuted  him)  said:^  "There 
has  sprung  up  within  about  two  years  of  the  present  time  a 
political  sect,  called  Chartists,  who  approve  of  physical  force. 
With  regard  to  mere  speculative  opinion,  that  is  free  for  every 
man,  and  while  he  seeks  to  spread  and  support  his  opinions  by 

1  For  a  very  full  report  of  this  case,  see  O'Connor's  own  paper,  The  Northern 
Star,  2l8t  March  1840. 
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lawful  and  constitutional  means,  no  man  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain. But  the  sect  to  which  I  refer  have  formed  a  resolution 
to  carry  into  effect  their  schemes  by  force  and  violence.  They 
liave  formed  this  opinion,  that  property  is  not  to  be  respected, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  distribution  of  property,  of 
which  they  are  by  force  to  share.  Such  doctrines  are  utterly 
subversive  of  civil  society,  and  cannot  be  tolerated  in  any 
ccnmtry.  I  charge  the  defendant  with  publishing  articles  in 
tlie  newspaper,  of  which  he  is  editor  and  proprietor,  directly 
having  that  tendency.  The  system  of  the  newspaper  conducted 
by  him  has  been  to  publish  accounts,  or  supposed  accounts,  of 
speeches  made  at  public  meetings  of  those  Chartists  of  the 
most  inflammatory  and  dangerous  and  culpable  description, 
and  to  publish  those  with  applause  and  approbation,  holding 
out  the  sentiments  expressed  in  those  speeches  to  be  adopted 
and  acted  \ii>on."  , 

After  ten  minutes'  consideration  the  jury  found  him  guilty. 
Judgment  was  postponed  until  11th  May,  when,  after  a  long 
affidavit  liad  been  made  by  him  that  he  had  always  advised 
the  use  of  moral  force,  the  judge  remarked  that,  on  his  own 
showing,  his  moral  force  was  little  short  of  physical  force,  and 
sentenced  him  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 

Here,  then,  may  be  closed  the  narrative  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Chartist  movement  in  which  the  Platform  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part.  The  law — not  "Two  Acts,"  or  "Four  Acts," 
or  "Six  Acts,"  but  the  ordinary  law — proved  itself  stronger 
than  the  I*latform  when  the  Platform  was  abused. 

The  trials  of  the  Chartists  evoked,  as  wjis  only  natural,  a 
good  deal  of  exposition  of  the  law  as  regards  public  meetings, 
and  the  Platform ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  both  wider 
views  and  greater  tol(M-ation  for  free  speech  are  to  be  found 
in  these  later  expositions  of  the  law.  Thus,  Judge  Erskine, 
in  his  charge  to  the  (irand  Jury  at  Newc^istle  Assizes  in 
1S4(>,  said:  "  r»y  the  laws  of  this  country  no  man,  nor  no  set 
of  men,  are  foiled  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  question  of 
importance :  all  wore  at  liberty,  soberly  and  honestly,  to  enter 
freely,  fully,  nay,  severely  if  they  liked,  and  to  examine  and 
animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  any  man,  let  his  station  and 
authority  be  what  it  may,  and  he  has  the  same  opportunity  of 
doing  so  with  every  institution  of  the  State.     No  person  is 
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prohibited  from  asseinbliug  in  a  peaceable  way  to  discuss  what 
they  may  consider  a  real  grievance,  which  calls  for  redress;" 
and  in  another  charge  he  said :  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  every 
man  freely  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
governed.  If  the  assembly  should  show  no  symptom  of  vio- 
lence, if  they  come  not  armed,  however  strong  may  be  the  lan- 
guage of  remonstrance,  it  is  not  right  closely  to  criticise  the 
language  when  it  is  honestly  expressed." 

But  he  thought  it  right  also  to  point  out  the  dangerr,  because 
he  added :  "  Were  his  advice  to  be  taken,  he  would  certainly 
counsel  them  to  avoid  the  meeting  together  in  tumultuous 
assemblies  where  the  danger  is  great  by  increasing  numbers 
being  brought  together.  The  excitement  produced  is  often  very 
great,  while  the  benefit  is  small  and  precarious.  The  tendency 
of  large  assemblies  is  to  excite,  and  men  are  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  having  their  feelings  warmed  by  the  cheers  which 
usually  prevail."  ^ 

Independently  of  the  discouraging  effect  of  the  Newport 
fiasco,  and  of  the  numerous  i)rosecution8  and  convictions  of  the 
Chartists,  there  were  other  causes  which  helped  also  to  influ- 
ence adversely  the  cause  of  Chartism.  The  people  were 
gradually  getting  to  know  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  distress  they  were  suffering,  and,  gradually, 
numbers  of  them  were  falling  into  the  ranks  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  agitators,  and  suffering  themselves  more  willingly  to  be 
led  by  the  middle  classes,  who  were  working  for  that  great 
reform. 

Parliamentary  reform,  not  of  the  advanced  Chartist  type, 
but  still  reform,  was  being  taken  up  by  larger  numbers,  disap- 
pointment at  the  working  of  the  Reform  Act  becoming  more 
general,  and  large  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  consider  the  further  reforms  which  were  necessary 
to  the  adequate  representation  of  the  property  and  intelligence 
of  the  country. 

^Fany  persons,  moreover,  had  become  disgusted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Chartist  orators,  their  frequent  childish  silliness, 
their  incapacity,  but,  most  of  all,  by  the  frequent  scenes  of 
disorder  and  the  attempt  to  convert  their  meetings  to  the  pur- 

1  Sec  The  Northern  Liberator,  February  1840. 
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pose  of  physical  intimidation  instead  of  moral  persuasion  and 
discussion. 

All  these  circumstances  tended  to  weaken  the  Chartist  agi- 
tation, and  with  the  General  Election  of  1840,  and  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  a  new  Ministry,  Chartism  retired  for  a  time 
from  tlie  prominent  position  it  had  occupied,  and  the  iirst  crisis 
of  Chartism  was  passed. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE    AXTI-CORX-LAW   AGITATION 

Ix  tlie  course  of  the  j)revious  chapter  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  agitation  for  the  al>olition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It,  and 
the  agitation  for  the  Charter,  had,  for  a  time,  been  concurrent, 
and  in  sonu*  wavs  hml  come  so  much  into  contact  with  each 
other  that,  in  giving  a  narrative  of  the  one,  it  wjis  impossible 
to  avoid  n»f(»r«'n(H^  t^  occurrences  which  closely  concerned  the 
otlicr.  In  describing  the  ])art  which  the  Platform  took  in  the 
Anti-Corn -Law  Agitiition,  some  slight  rej)etition,  therefore,  or 
reference  Uy  some  of  tlie  events  already  mentioned,  is  unavoid- 
able. 

The  agitati(»n  against  the  Corn  Laws  is  the  most  perfect 
<»xaniple  whirli  our  history  affords  of  the  action  of  the  Platform 
as  an  engin<»  of  ]K)litical  warfare. 

Th«»  hiws  reguhiting  the  importaticm  of  corn  were  an  evil 
und«»r  which  the  jHM)ple  of  (treat  HriUiin  IumI  long  suffered. 
In  1S1.">  as  W(»  have  seen  the  (iovernment  and  Piirliament,  one 
House  of  whicli  was  eom|K)sed  entirely,  and  the  other  almost 
entirely  of  lantllords,  who  used  their  political  iK)wer  for  their 
own  sjMM'ial  lH'nt»tit,  rewarded  the  i)eoj)le  of  the  country  for  the 
saeritii'es  they  had  niatle  in  the  great  war  with  France,  by  what 
are  e(»ninionly  known  as  the  Corn  I^ws,  and  |)assed  an  Act 
which  prohibited  the  ini{M>rtation  of  wheat  until  the  price  of 
home-grown  wheat  in  the  home  markets  n*a<*hed  SOs.  per  quar- 
ter, high  enough  pr(»tection  one  might  have  tlnrnght,  but  not 
<'qual  to  the  lor>s.  a  (piarter,  so  shamelessly  rec(mnnende<l  by 
a  Committee  (»f  the  House  of  Commons  which  h«ad  sat  in  1S1.{. 
The  agrii'ultural  inten»st  was  at  that  iM»ri(Ml  c<msidenHl  by  those 
in  auth(»rity  to  )m>  the  most  im]M)rtant,  the  pre<lominating 
int«Tcst.  in  fact,  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  one  to  bo 
protet  ted  and  stimulated  and  fostered  at  the  expense  of  every 
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other  interest.  The  Act  could  not,  of  course,  keep  wheat  at 
8()s.  a  quarter,  though  there  were  many  who  wished  legisla- 
tion could  have  done  so,  but,  by  prohibiting  importation  until 
it  was  at  that  price,  it  afforded  as  good  a  gusirantee  as  was 
practicable  that  wheat  should  be  kept  at  such  a  price  as  would 
keep  up  the  rents  to  those  which  landlords  had  got  accustomed 
to  by  the  high  prices  during  the  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable  variations  in  its  value  took 
place,  for  wheat  fell  to  50s.  a  quarter  in  1821,  and  then,  as  we 
may  remember,  there  had  been  an  outcry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  petitions  flowed  into  l^arliament  for  further  protec- 
tion. 

In  1828  the  law  of  1815  was  slightly  modified,  and  what  was 
known  as  a  sliding  scale  of  taxation  was  adopted.  When  the 
average  price  of  wheat  at  home  was  628.  a  quarter  wheat  could 
be  im|K)rte<l,  but  the  imj)orters  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of 
24s.  8d.,  making  the  pri(^e  8(>s.  8d.  The  only  improvement 
effected  by  this  new  law  was,  that  when  the  price  reached  72s. 
a  quarter  the  duty  was  only  2s.  8d.,  or  a  total  of  74s.  8d., 
which  was  some  few  shillings  less  than  80s.,  plus  duty,  but 
])rac'tieally  this  sliding  scale  w<as  nearly  as  effective  protection 
as  was  that  afforded  by  the  law  it  supplanted. 

This  (.'orn  Law  had  an  innumerable  train  of  the  most  evil 
consc(pionc(»s.  **  "NVe  ple.ad,''  said  a  speaker  at  one  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  meetings,  "against  laws  that  have  l)een  enacted  to 
debar  mankind  h<'ro,  where  God  luis  been  most  bountiful,  from 
participating  in  that  which  lie  never  withheld  where  He  has 
b(M'n  least  bountiful.  ]Mcn  are  stiirving,  yet  diamonds  are  let 
in  duty  free;  corn  is  taxed,  but  turtle  is  let  in  free;  com  is 
taxed,  but  pictures  are  free;  industry  is  taxed,  but  that  which 
the  rich  alone  want  is  free;  that,  without  which  the  poor  can- 
not exist,  and  which  God,  through  the  bounty  of  our  mother 
earth,  has  given  for  all — that  is  i)rohibited  by  the  law-making 
machinations  of  a  sordid  few  whose  rent-rolls  to  them  are 
nion*  sacred  than  the  ])riiueval  chfirter  of  man's  sovereignty 
over  the  globe,  and  God^s  ordination  that  the  labourer  is  wor- 
tliv  of  his  hin»I  " 

It  was,  as  CoUh^n  said,  **  A  law  which  took  from  the  poorest 
of  tlu»  i)oor  to  add  to  the  richest  of  the  rich."  The  sole  class 
which  benelited  by  it  was  the  class  of  landowners;  it  enriched 
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them  at  the  cost  of  the  community.  Every  other  class  or 
interest  suffered  more  or  less.  The  farmers  long  hugged  the 
delusion  that  they  benefited  by  it,  but  even  they  were  to  dis- 
cover their  mistake  at  last.  The  agricultural  labourers  even 
did  not  profit  by  it,  for  the  high  price  of  corn  brought  them 
no  higher  wages,  whilst  they  had  to  pay  more  for  the  first 
necessary  of  life.  But  it  was  upon  the  manufacturing  and 
operative  classes  that  the  worst  consequences  of  the  law  fell. 
It  was  a  law  which  "  destroyed  our  commerce,  ruined  our  mer- 
chants, pauperised  the  population."  By  enhancing  the  price 
of  bread,  it  led  to  the  actual  starvation  of  thousands,  and  to 
the  misery  and  semi-starvation  of  millions  and  it  was  the 
direct  and  indirect  cause  of  a  very  great  portion  of  the  crime, 
violence,  and  agitation  which  occurred  in  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century. 

"The  Corn  Law  is,  in  fact,"  said  Bright,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  "  a  law  of  the  most  ingeniously  malignant  character. 
The  most  demoniacal  ingenuity  could  not  have  invented  a 
scheme  more  calculated  to  bring  millions  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  to  a  state  of  pauperism,  suffering,  discontent, 
and  insubordination  than  the  Corn  Law."  ^ 

Carlyle,  in  his  lofty  impassioned  way,  burst  into  contempt- 
uous criticism  of  it  in  another  direction:  "What  looks  mad- 
dest, miserablest,  in  these  mad  and  miserable  Corn  Laws,  is 
independent  altogether  of  their  ^effect  on  wages,'  their  effect 
on  *  increase  of  trade,'  or  any  other  such  effect;  it  is  the  con- 
tinual maddening  proof  they  protrude  into  the  faces  of  all 
men,  that  our  governing  class,  called  by  God  and  Nature,  and 
the  inflexible  law  of  Fact,  either  to  do  something  towards 
governing,  or  to  die  and  be  abolished,  have  not  yet  learned 
even  to  sit  still  and  do  no  mischief!  For  no  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  yet  asks  more  of  them  than  this : — Nature  and  Fact, 
very  imperatively,  asking  so  much  more  of  them.  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  asks  not,  Do  something;  but,  Cease  your  destruc- 
tive misdoing.  Do  ye  nothing!  "  ^ 

The  law,  submitted  to  for  long,  became  at  last  unbearable. 
From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  direct  public  attention 
to  it,  but  failed;  the  mercantile  classes,  placing  too  much  re- 

1  Briffht's  Sppcches,  p.  284,  19th  December  1S45. 

2  Past  and  Present,  book  iii.  chap.  viii. 
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liance  on  Parliamentary  action,  without  other  pressure,  and 
the  industrial  working  classes,  mistaking  the  immediate  cause 
of  suffering,  seeking  remedy  for  themselves  in  Chartism. 
Towards  the  end  of  183G,  the  price  of  wheat  having  become 
dearer  than  it  had  been  for  years  previously,  and  the  evils 
entailed  by  the  high  price  of  food  having  become  accentuated, 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  formed  in  London,  with 
the  view  of  making  some  effort  to  have  the  law  repealed.  In 
the  following  year  an  endeavour  was  made  to  move  Parliament, 
and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  fixed  duty  of  10s.  a  quarter  instead  of  the  sliding 
scale.  The  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  large  major- 
ity.^    In  18,*^8  the  question  made  further  progress. 

A  Petition  from  (xlasgow,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws, 
was  presented  to  Parliament,  and  a  debate  took  place  which 
elicited  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  the  state- 
ment that  the  Government  would  not  take  a  decided  part  in 
the  controversy  till  it  was  certain  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  in  favour  of  a  change.  AVhether  his  speech  was 
taken  as  a  suggestion  of  agitation  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
soon  after — namely,  towards  the  end  of  September — ^there 
was  formed  in  Manchester  an  Anti-Com-Law  Association.*  In 
a  little  room  over  the  stables  of  the  York  Hotel,  in  Manches- 
ter, seven  men  met  together  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
('orn  Laws.  Tlieir  consideration  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
an  association  to  work  for  the  rei)eal  of  the  law.  Several 
menilK»rs  soon  joined  it;  and  simultaneously,  and  now  quite 
naturally,  the  aid  of  the  Platform  was  invoked.  From  this 
on  we  cannot  too  closely  follow  the  different  steps  taken  by  this 
Association  and  its  sucx^essor,  the  League,  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand the  inner  working  of  the  great  system  of  Platform  agita- 
tion. With  the  experience  of  previous  agitations,  and  with 
the  example  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland, 
Platform  agitation  was  l)eing  reduced  to  a  higlily  scientific 
system.  From  j)rivate  meetings  the  Association  progressed  to 
a  public  meeting,  and  at  the  first  wliioh  was  hehl,  the  chairman 
made  a  public  declaration  of  the  object  of  the  Association. 
**  The  object  was  to  obtain  the  free  right  of  the  people  to  ex- 
change their  lalK)ur  for  as  much  food  as  could  \ye  got  for  it; 

1  3<l  July  1837 ;  229  against  89.  a  Prentice,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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that  we  might  no  longer  be  obliged  by  law  to  buy  our  food  at 
one  shop,  and  that  the  dearest  in  the  world,  but  be  at  liberty 
to  go  to  that  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  cheapest.  It  was  an 
object  in  which  men  of  all  political  opinions  might  unite  with- 
out compromising  their  principles,  and  it  was  a  fundamental 
rule  of  the  Association  that  no  party  politics  should  be  mixed 
up  in  the  discussion  of  the  question."  ^ 

And  now  the  Platform  was  fui*ther  invoked  in  the  form  of 
lectures ;  and  besides  the  meetings  for  lectures  other  meetings 
were  held.  Interest  in  the  question  grew,  and  in  December 
the  important  body,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
threw  its  weight  into  the  scale,  and  adopted  a  Petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  said:  "Holding  one  of  the 
eternal  principles  (of  commercial  justice)  to  be — the  inaliena- 
ble right  of  every  man  freely  to  exchange  the  results  of  his 
labour  for  the  productions  of  other  people,  and  maintaining 
the  practice  of  protecting  one  part  of  the  community  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  other  classes  to  be  unsound  and  unjustifiable,  your 
Petitioners  earnestly  implore  your  honourable  House  to  repeal 
all  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  other 
foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  and  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest 
extent,  both  as  affects  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  true 
and  peaceful  principles  of  free  tradCy  by  removing  all  existing 
obstacles  to  the  unrestricted  employment  of  industry  and 
capital." 

Early  in  January  1839  the  Association  made  an  appeal 
for  funds  to  carry  on  their  plans,  money  being  an  essential 
element  in  the  organisation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  Plat- 
form agitation.  Several  thousand  pounds  were  quickly 
subscribed,  some  mercantile  men  of  prominence  and  wealth 
having  contributed  as  much  as  £100  each.  Then  on  the  22d 
a  great  banquet  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester, 
some  800  people  being  at  it,  and  a  further  sum  of  £600  was 
subscribed.  S^ext  day  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various 
local  Anti-Corn-Law  Associations,  which  liad  been  started, 
was  held,  and  after  much  speaking  a  resolution  was  passed 
expressing  the  opinion  that,  "So  long  as  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life  is  denied  by  acts  of  the  British 
Legislature  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so  long  will  the 

1  Prentice,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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Government  and  the  country  be  justly  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  discontent  of  the  people ; "  and  then  record- 
ing their  intentions  as  to  the  future,  they  resolved  that  "  with 
a  view  to  avert  so  great  a  danger  by  an  act  of  universal  justice, 
this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  a  united,  energetic,  and  per- 
severing effort  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  laws 
affecting  the  free  importation  of  grain."  * 

By  this  time  the  l*latform  was  getting  well  to  work,  and  the 
machinery  of  organised  agitation,  already  familiar,  was  being 
rapidly  brought  into  oi>ei*ation.  Numerous  meetings  against 
the  Corn  Laws  were  held,  and  delegates  selected  to  proceed  to 
London  to  supervise  the  presentation  of  the  Petitions  adopted 
at  the  meetings.  Early  in  February  these  delegates  met 
there;  the  Petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Villiers  moved,  that  evidence  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
in  support  of  them.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.^  The  eiforts  of  tlie  Anti-Com-Law  people  were  by 
this  time  so  successful  in  attracting  public  attention  that  they 
began  to  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Chartists,  some  of 
wliom  were  evidently  beginning  to  feel  that  the  Anti-Com- 
Jjaw  Agitation  might  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  Chartism. 

On  the  2Sth  February  an  Anti-Corn-Law  meeting  at  Man- 
cliester  was  broken  up  by  the  Chartists.  This  conduct  evoked 
a  spirited  })rotest  from  Cobden.  He  said:  "There  is  nothing 
I  like  so  much  as  free  discussion,  and  settling  the  truth  by 
the  test  of  reason  and  argument.  I  shall  never  flinch  from 
meeting  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  who,  as  reasonable 
beings,  are  disposed  to  take  up  the  advocacy  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  lUit  I  must  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  working 
classes  of  ^Manchester,  against  the  conduct  of  men  who  will 
prevent  all  discussion  upon  this  important  question."*  .  .  . 
He  went  on  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
emphatically  the  i)<)or  man's  question,  and  said:  "We  take 
our  stand  u])on  a  fixed  principle;  we  say  we  will  have  no 
duty;  we  will  have  a  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  re- 
peal. AVo  shall  go  forward  in  our  cause,  not  turning  out  of 
our  way  to  nu)h\st  otlu»rs,  whatever  their  object  may  be,  but 
claiming  the  right  to  ourselves,  as  free  citizens,  to  meet  and 
discuss  these  questions  at  all  times." 

1  Prentice,  vol.  i.  p.  102.       «  361  against  172.       »  Prentice,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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A  momentous  step  was  taken  on  the  20tli  of  March  1839,  when 
a  great  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  various  Associations  de- 
cided on  the  formation  of  a  permanent  union,  to  be  called  the 
"Anti-Corn-Law  League."  With  the  view  to  secure  unity  of 
action,  there  was  to  be  a  central  office,  which  was  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Manchester,  to  which  body  was  to  be  entrusted 
the  duty  of  engaging  and  recommending  competent  lecturers, 
the  obtaining  of  the  co-operation  of  the  public  Press,  and  the 
establishing  and  conducting  of  a  stamped  circular,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  local 
Associations. 

Thus  was  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  launched  into  the 
world.  "  The  delegates  then  separated  to  agitate  the  question 
in  all  their  various  localities.  .  .  .  Meetings  were  immedi- 
ately held  in  nearly  all  the  great  towns  which  had  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  London  Conference,  and  the  delegates  became 
so  many  local  missionaries  to  spread  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  enunciated  in  the  metropolis.  Numerous  pamphlets, 
10,000  of  each,  sent  everywhere — a  free  trade  newspaper,  with 
a  circulation  of  15,000,  there  needed  only  tlie  vocal  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Protectionists 
to  increase  the  alarm,  "^  and  the  lecturers  soon  followed  the 
tracts  and  the  free  trade  newspaper.  This  activity  met  at  first 
with  little  Platform  opposition  or  rivalry  from  the  Tory  party, 
for  we  find  a  Tory  paper.  The  Morning  Herald^  complaining 
bitterly  that  "  Lecturers  are  paid  to  perambulate  the  country, 
and  to  declaim  against  the  atrocities  of  landed  monopoly. 
What  though  these  men  are  empty,  conceited  blockheads! 
They  are  permitted  to  tell  their  story  day  by  day,  without 
contradiction,  and  their  uncontradicted  falsehoods  come  at 
length  to  be  regarded  as  truths." 

By  June  1839  "The  League  was  fully  organised,  and  in 
active  operation — no  longer  a  movement  of  London,  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  h\xt  National,^^  ^ 
Thus  early  in  the  existence  of  the  agitation  it  is  evident  how 
large  a  part  the  Platform  was  to  take,  and  how  great  was  the 
reliance  of  the  leaders  on  its  power  to  assist  them.  From  this 
on,  for  several  years  to  come,  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  was  unremitting,  and  the  Platform  was  seldom  silent. 

^  Prentice,  vol.  I.  p.  128.  «  Ihid.  p.  130. 
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Prentice,  in  his  History  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League^  heads 
his  chapters  sometimes  as  "  The  Campaign  "  of  such  and  such 
a  year.  It  is  a  not  unapt  title,  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
League,  the  organisation,  the  preparation  of  ways  and  means, 
the  incursions  into  hostile  districts,  partook  very  much  of  the 
character  of  a  campaign. 

The  campaign  in  1840  was  inaugurated  by  a  meeting  at 
Manchester  of  delegates  from  the  different  local  Associations, 
and  by  two  great  banquets  there  of  several  thousand  people, 
at  which  much  speech-making  took  place  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  the  League.  In  March  the  delegates  reassembled 
in  London.  Feeling  more  confident  of  their  position,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  which  defined  their  intentions  more 
clearly  than  hitherto.  "Dissociating  ourselves,"  they  said, 
"from  all  political  parties,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  will  use 
every  exertion  to  obtain  the  return  of  those  members  to  Par- 
liament alone  who  will  support  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws." 
It  was  an  important  decision,  and  one  to  which  they  steadily 
adhered.  How  vigorously  the  Platform  was  now  working  in 
the  cause  may  be  realised  from  the  statement  that,  during  the 
year,  703  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
22  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  lecturers  delivered  more 
than  800  lectures  in  the  principal  towns  of  32  counties, 
besides  at  49  places  in  Scotland,  and  32  in  Wales.  Cobden, 
and  many  others,  mpml)ers  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  had 
also  been  holding  meetings  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Loiiguo.  Associations  had  l)een  formed  in  numerous  towns, 
lK)th  large  and  small,  and  in  each  of  these  the  Platform 
was  being  constantly  used  for  the  purjwse  of  propagating 
th(»  principles  and  objects  of  the  League. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  political  activity  and  indirect 
])r(>ssure  the  AVhig  leaders  had  got  so  far  as  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  a  modenite  fixed  duty  on  wheat  instead  of  the  sliding 
scale.  On  the  Tory  leaders,  however,  no  impression  was 
made,  nor  was  any  likely,  so  hmg  as  they  believed  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Corn  Laws  as*  "necessary  to  their  salvation." 

]»ut  neither  the  tentative  com])r()nuse  of  the  Whigs,  nor  the 
dogj^od  resistance  of  the  Tories,  induotMl  the  League  to  deviate 
one  iota  from  their  course.     The  leaders  went  on  perfecting 

1  8ee  letter  from  IjotkI  Westcru,  quoted  in  AValiwle's  RusscU,  vol.  i.  p.  3fi7. 
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and  extending  the  organisation;  meetings  were  added  unto 
meetings,  and  in  ever-widening  circles  the  influence  of  the 
Platform  extended  itself. 

One  special  feature  in  this  movement  of  the  Platform  must 
here  be  noticed.  As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
the  Platform  must  be  regarded  in  a  double  aspect,  as  the 
means  of  expressing  popular  opinion,  and  as  a  medium  for 
teaching  or  persuading  the  public. 

Jeremy  Bentham,  writing  in  1820,  with  considerably  less 
experience  of  the  subject  than  we  now  possess,  said :  "  Various 
are  the  modifications  of  which  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
political  discussion  are  susceptible.  All  of  them  are  more  or 
less  contributory  to  both  purposes  at  once — to  instruction  and 
excitation, — but  some  of  them  are  more  particularly  suitable 
to  the  one  purpose,  others  to  the  other." 

He  had  not  yet  realised  that  the  real  power  of  the  Platform 
was  its  "expression  "  of  the  public  voice,  something  far  in  ad- 
vance of  mere  "excitation."  The  reform  agitation  had  proved 
once  and  for  ever  the  effectiveness  of  the  expressive  function  of 
the  Platform.  Again,  the  whole  use,  import,  and  significance 
of  the  Platform  in  the  Chartist  agitation  had  been  the  expres- 
sive function.  Here,  in  this  Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  all  its  earlier  stages,  the  Platform  is 
presented  to  us  in  its  didactic  aspect. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  used  the  Platform  more  for 
the  purposes  of  teaching,  and  converting,  and  discussing  than 
it  had  ever  been  used  before.  On  no  previous  occasion  in 
history  did  the  Platform  present  itself  so  distinctly,  so  exclu- 
sively, in  its  didactic  aspect  as  here.  The  whole  system  of 
lecturers  which  was  adopted  by  the  League,  the  practice  of 
sending  what  were  called  "deputations"  of  the  League  to 
towns  or  country  districts  to  hold  meetings  and  enlighten  the 
people  on  the  subject,  and  to  discuss  and  argue  the  matter 
with  the  opponents  of  their  plans — all  prove  that  the  League 
thought  primarily  of  the  Platform  as  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  means  of  educating  the  people,  and  of  forming  the 
public  opinion  which  the  League  wished  should  be  formed. 
The  meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  could  not  help  being 
in  part  demonstrations  of  opinion,  but  for  several  years  that 
was  altogether  their  secondary  or  subordinate  characteristic. 
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The  year  1841  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  First  came  the  defeat,  then  the  dowTifall  of  the  'NMiig 
Government.  For  years  doing  little  more  than  keeping  afloat^ 
Lord  Mell)ourne's  Ministry  sank  at  last.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  carried  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministers  by  a  majority  of  one  vote;^  on  the  22d,  the  Queen 
})rorogued  Parliament,  announcing  at  the  same  time  her  inten- 
tion of  "  resorting  to  the  means  which  the  Constitution  had 
entnisted  to  her  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  her  people,"  and 
the  following  day  Parliament  wtvs  dissolved. 

I  must  suspend  for  a  little  the  narrative  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  Agitation  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  general  election. 
It  was  the  sixtli  in  tlie  space  of  eleven  years  (1830,  1831, 
1832,  1835,  1837,  1841),  almost  enough  to  satisfy  the  Char- 
tists who  asked  for  annual  ]*arliaments. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  prat^tice  of  ministerial  proclama- 
tions of  policy  from  the  Platform  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  the 
leader  of  the  AVhigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russell  (a  fortnight  before  the  dissolution),  addressed  a  public 
meeting  of  his  constituents,  tlie  Liberal  electors  of  the  city  of 
London,  setting  before  the  country,  through  them,  the  issue 
to  Ikj  fought  for.^ 

**  The  main  question — the  question,  indeed,  which  he  consid- 
ered the  city  of  London  and  the  great  body  of  the  electors 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  decide  ui>on  the  ap- 
proaching occasion — was,  whether  they  would  determine  to 
unfett<*r  the  industry  of  the  country?  It  was  upon  that  ques- 
tion that  he  ask(Hl  the  suifragos  of  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
London."  lie  also  said  that  the  precise  question  upon  which 
appeal  was  about  to  be  made  to  the  country  was :  "  Whether 
they  wouhl  confirm  or  reject  the  recent  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons?" 

He  s]M)ke  again  at  length  on  the  day  of  his  nomination: 
"Our  object  is  t<j  diminish,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  and  ])ru(lonce,  the  })rice  of  food,  give  increased  employ- 
nu'ut  to  the  people,  and  maintain  this  country  in  the  high 
station  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

**  Hrr  Majesty's  Ministers  have  pro})Osed  a  jdan  to  diminish 
the  restrictions  on  trade  and   industry,   and   to   lighten   the 

1  ai2— ail.  -  Ou  the  loth  June  IWl,  see  The  Timet. 
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burdens  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  they  provide  for 
the  public  service  of  the  country.  It  is  for  you  now  to  say 
that  you  wish  for  its  adoption."  ^ 

On  the  other  side,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  also  made  a  Platform  declaration  of  his  policy. 
Conservative  though  he  was,  yet,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  he  had  begun  freely  to  use  the  Platform,  and 
had  since  used  it  as  a  means  for  "  building  up  "  the  Conserva- 
tive party  after  its  collapse  in  1832,  or,  as  he  expressed  it  at  a 
great  banquet  given  him  in  May  1838 :  "  My  object  for  some 
years  past  has  been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  party 
which  should  diminish  the  risk  and  deaden  the  shock  of  colli- 
sions between  the  two  deliberative  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
which  should  be  enabled  to  check  the  too  impatient  eagerness 
of  the  well-intentioned  for  hasty  and  precipitate  changes  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  country,  and  say  with  a  voice 
of  authority  to  the  restless  spirit  of  revolutionary  encroach- 
ment, *Here  are  the  bounds  by  which  thy  vibrations  shall  be 
stayed. ' "  ^ 

A  general  election  offered  the  most  favourable  and  impressive 
occasion  for  public  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  on  the  28th 
June  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  his  nomination  at  Tam worth,  spoke 
at  great  length.  His  speech  was  in  the  main  a  repetition  of 
his  recent  speeches  in  Parliament.  He  said :  "  I  think  it  more 
respectful  when  I  meet  my  constituents  thus  assembled,  that, 
in  their  presence,  I  should  re-state  the  opinions  1  have  expressed 
in  Parliament  (on  the  corn  duties  and  on  the  sugar  duties) 
rather  than  refer  to  declarations  which  I  have  made  in  Par- 
liament." 

He  spoke  clearly  on  the  vital  point  of  the  Corn  Laws :  "  I 
cannot  consent  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  for  the  present 

1  It  is  interestinj^  to  contrast  the  iwsition  of  Ministers  in  relation  to  con- 
stituencies at  tliis  election  and  at  that  of  1818.  Tlien,  six  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  of  these  only  one  sat  for  an 
open  constituency— namely,  Canning  wlio  contested  Li veri)ool— three  sat  for 
nomination  boroughs,  one  for  a  pcK'ket  county  in  Ireland,  and  the  sixth  also 
for  an  Irish  county.  In  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  there  were  nine  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  tlie  election  six  of  them  had  to  contest  their  seats, 
and  the  votes  polled  were— 12,0:n ,  ({221 ,  a32,  784,  r)'27, 430.  Three  were  retunuKl 
without  contests  for  constituencies,  with  the  following  number  of  electors : — 
6000,  2000,  4(50. 

a  See  The  Times,  14th  May  1838. 
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ascending  and  descending  scale,  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
that  duty  will  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  land  of  this 
country." 

And  then,  referring  to  more  general  subjects,  he  said:  "It 
was  unadvisable,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Government  should 
continue  in  i)Owef,  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  came  forward  and  submitted  that  question  to 
the  test  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  small  majority  no  doubt,  but  still  by  a  majority  of 
one,  declared  that  the  Government  had  not  its  confidence.  It 
is  now  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  determine  whether 
they  concur  in  opinion  with  the  majority  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, and  whether  they  will  give  to  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration  that  confidence  which  was  withlield  from 
it  by  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  issue  was  thus  clearly  put  before  the  electorate  by  Plat- 
form S])eeithes,  and  practically  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  agreed  as  to  what  that  issue  was. 

The  elections  went  against  the  Government.  The  borough 
elections  came  first,  and  a  considerable  number  of  seats  were 
lost.  Jn  the  counties  the  elections  went  against  the  Ministry 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Even  iii  the  towns  and  manu- 
facturing districts  it  was  found  that  the  cry  of  "Cheap  bread," 
which  was  evervwhere  raised,  met  with  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  count(»r  cry  of  "  Low  wages,"  which  were  predicted  as  the 
c(»rtiiiu  conse(pieiice  of  a  fall  in  the  sttiple  necessary  of  sub- 
sistence.^ The  landowners  and  the  still  unenlightened  farmers 
were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  League,  and  rallied  their 
forces  in  favour  of  the  party  that  would  opiK)se  it  to  the  ut- 
most, and  at  this  stage  of  the  agitation  these  two  classes  were 
sutfieient  to  return  a  majority.  The  numl^er  of  contests 
showed  some  falling  off  in  the  public  interest  in  jwlitics,  there 
iH'ing  only  170  in  Great  Britain,  as  against  219  in  1H.*^7,  and 
227  in  1S;{2,  but  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  of  tlie  Ministrv. 

AVhen  the  elections  W(»re  over,  and  when  it  was  alreaily  evi- 
dent that  the  AVhig  (iovernment  must  resign  or  be  turned  out 
immediately  the  ITouse  met,  Sir  Kobert  Peel  spoke  at  a  banquet 
at  Tamwortli,  given  to  celebrate  the  election ;  '*  I  am  constantly 

1  Si'C  Annual  Itetjistcrf  1S41. 
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asked  what  it  is  I  mean  to  propose,  supposing  I  am  called  to 
the  administration  of  affairs ;  I  will  answer  that  question  when 
I  am  placed  in  that  position.  My  advice  for  the  present  is, 
dismiss  those  who  are  now  in  office.  They  have  not  the  con- 
fidence, they  had  not  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  they 
have  not  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Change  your  physi- 
cian. The  patient  has  not  confidence  in  him.  They  found  her 
in  health,  they  leave  her  in  sickness.  But  it  is  said,  What  do 
you  prescribe?     I  will  wait  till  I  am  regularly  called  in." 

And  "called  in"  he  soon  was.  When  Parliament  met,  the 
very  first  occasion  was  taken  to  attack  the  Ministers;  they 
were  defeated  by  91  votes,  a  division  which  effectually  showed 
the  result  of  the  general  election;  they  resigned,  and  a  Tory 
Government,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head,  came  into 
office.^  For  the  League  the  most  important  and  encouraging 
event  was  the  return  of  their  leader,  Richard  Cobden,  as 
member  for  Stockport. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  had  been  active  in  a  new  direction.  The  useful  phase 
of  the  Platform,  called  a  Conference,  had  been  had  recourse 
to.  A  great  conference  of  Ministers  of  religion,  most  of  them 
not  those  of  the  State  Church,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was 
held  at  Manchester  on  the  17th  August,  and  three  subsequent 
days.  Nearly  700  Ministers  attended.  The  morning  meet- 
ings lasted  four  hours,  the  evening  meetings  five;  Platform 
speaking  the  whole  time — speaking  with  effect  too,  for  every 
auditor  would  be  a  missionary,  a  fresh  disciple  of  the  Plat- 
form in  the  cause.  The  testimony  of  men  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  miserable  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  people 
produced  considerable  effect,  and  their  active  intervention  gave 
an  element  to  the  agitation  which  could  not  but  help  to  ele- 
vate its  tone,  and  to  impress  the  public  with  its  justice. 
Numerous  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  adopted. 

"  Your  petitioners,  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  these  laws 
which  violate  the  paramount  law  of  God,  and  restrict  the 
bounty  of  His  providence — of  their  injurious  operations  on 
the  domestic  comforts,  and  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 

1  30th  August  1S41. 
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condition  of  the  people  of  these  realms,  of  the  vast  amount 
of  evil  which  they  have  already  produced,  and  of  the  fearful 
rapidity  with  whicli  they  are  driving  on  their  injured  and 
suffering  victims  to  despondency  or  desperation,  and  threaten- 
ing the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Empire — implore  your  honour- 
able House  to  devise  means  for  their  abolition." 

The  new  Parliament  was,  however,  deaf  to  implorations.  It 
was  prorogued  in  October.  But  evils  do  not  cease  because 
l*arliament  chooses  to  ignore  them,  and  the  distress  in  the 
country  deepened.  How  hard  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "distress  deepened."  Figures  fail  to  do  so — 20, (HK) 
l)ersons  in  one  place,  whose  average  earnings  were  only  ll|d. 
a  week;  10,(>(K)  persons  in  another,  who  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation ;  many  more  thousands  in  receipt  of  poor  relief — 
these  convey  little  actual  material  for  realising  great  wide- 
s})read  distress.  Again,  to  depict  one  or  two  cases  of  poverty 
and  misery  as  typical  cases  of  liundreds  of  thousands — ^that 
fails  still  more  to  convey  the  meaning.  Carlyle  has  enabled 
us  in  a  measure  to  understand  it.  "  So  many  hundred  thou- 
sands sit  in  workhouses;  and  other  hundred  thoussmds  have 
not  y(»t  got  even  workhouses;  and  in  thrifty  Scotland  itself — 
in  Ghisgow,  or  Edinburgh  city,  in  their  dark  lanes,  hidden 
from  all  but  the  eye  of  God,  and  of  rare  Benevolence,  the 
minister  of  (Jod — there  are  scenes  of  woe  and  destitution  and 
desolation,  such  as,  one  may  hope,  the  sun  never  saw  before  in 
the  most  barbarous  regions  where  men  dwelt.  .  .  .  Descend 
wliere  you  will  into  the  h)wer  class,  in  town  or  country,  by  what 
avenu(^  you  will,  by  Factory  Inquiries,  Agricultural  Inquiries, 
by  K(*venue  Keturns,  by  Mining-Lalx)urer  (/(mnnittees,  by 
opening  your  own  eyes  and  looking,  the  same  sorrowful  result 
discloses  itself;  you  liave  to  admit  that  the  working  body  of 
this  rich  English  naticm  h^us  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking  into  a 
state,  to  which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there  was  literally 
never  any  ])arallel.*'  ^ 

( )ver  and  over  again,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  one 
marvels  at  th(»  patience  of  the  }>oor.  Happily  there  was  at 
h'ast  a  pr()S]MM't  of  relief,  not  a  near  one,  but  still  a  prospect, 
for  \hi'  IMatform  was  liard  at  work  night  and  day,  arg^iing, 
ti'aching,c(miplaining, remonstrating, deuKmstrating,  proving  to 

^  Patit  and  PrcuL-ntt  book  i.  chnp.  i. 
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all  fair-minded  men  the  perniciousness,  the  iniquity,  the  injus- 
tice of  those  Corn  Laws,  and  the  700  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
had  sped  homewards  to  work  with  renewed  strength  towards 
the  formation  of  that  public  opinion  which,  in  the  end,  is 
omnipotent,  and  triumphs  over  class  opinion,  however  influen- 
tial and  powerful,  and  meetings  were  so  numerous  "  that  even 
the  names  of  the  places  would  fill  pages." 

The  opening  of  the  year  1842  found  "the  whole  of  the 
island  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness  in  commotion.  To  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  meetings  held  would  fill  a  volume." 

AVith  the  object  of  raising  money,  a  great  Bazaar  was  held, 
and  the  total  sum  realised  was  close  upon  £10,000. 

On  the  3d  of  February  Parliament  was  opened,  and  early  in 
the  same  month  (8th)  a  great  meeting  took  place  in  London  of 
deputies  from  the  conferences  and  Anti-Corn-Law  Associa- 
tions, nearly  600  persons  being  present,  all  with  instructions 
to  entertain  no  proi)osal  for  any  compromise.  This  was  rather 
a  larger  gathering  than  the  meetings  of  delegates  in  London 
in  the  Economy  Agitation  of  1779-80,  when  Mr.  Wyvill  and 
some  few  others  met,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  trembled. 

The  Government  now,  though  not  trembling,  were  wavering, 
the  leaders  seeing  the  necessity  of  making  some  concession,  of 
giving  a  little  in  hope  of  holding  on  still  to  the  bulk.  The 
l*rime  Minister,  adhering  still  to  the  principle  of  the  existing 
law,  proposed  an  amended  sliding  scale. ^  "This  new  duty," 
he  said,  "  will  cause  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  present  duty  affords  to  the  home-grower." 
Further  than  this  the  (government  Avould  not  go. 

The  League,  however,  Avere  determined  not  to  accept  any- 
thing less  than  a  total  repeal  of  the  duty.  Tlie  deputies  forth- 
with passed  a  resolution  that  the  proposed  alteration,  so  far 
from  holding  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  any  relief  of  the 

1  The  following?  tablf  shows  the  proi)ose(i  clian«;je: — 

When  Corn  is  at  ExlHllnj?  Duty.  Proposed  Duty. 

o()S.  ....  «i(>8.  o<i.  ....  ^IS. 

6<)8.  .'tf)s.  M.  HV*. 

(JOs.  2<;s.  8(1.  12s. 

a'ls.  ....  2.Ms.  8<1.  ....  98. 

Ws.  ....  L^-is.  H<1.  ....  Hs. 

70s.  10s.  8<i.  4s. 

736.  and  upwards  Is.  a  quarter. 
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distress  of  the  country,  was  an  insult  to  a  patient  and  suffering 
people;  they  reeordtnl  their  emphatic  condemnation  of  it,  and 
their  solemn  protest  agiiinst  it.  Some  subsequent  meetings 
were  held,  **  and  then  the  meml)ers  separated,  each,  in  his  own 
locality,  to  aid  in  the  agitation  which  had  been  renewed  with 
incretised  intensity." 

A  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  embodying  the  prin- 
(•iph\s  of  tlie  Leaj^ue,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  agitation, 
and  aceordinj^ly  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  forward  a  motion 
that  all  duties  on  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  Hour  should  cease  and 
<h»tormint».  Hut  with  surh  a  House  there  was  little  chance  yet 
of  his  attaining  that  object.  On  this  occasion  only  ninety 
momlHTs  vot^»d  for  it,  and  in  the  House  of  Jjords  only  five  were 
found  to  support  a  similar  proi)osition. 

Meetings  again  innumenible  were  lield  in  opi)Osition  to  the 
(iovernment  projwsal,  but  the  Bill  embodying  it  became  law  in 
April. 

What  strides  agitation,  and  petitioning,  and  meeting,  and 
I'latforniing  had  ni;uh»  sinct*  the  time  of  the  Economy  Agitation 
may  1h»  at  on(rt»  s«*en  by  ghuK^ing  at  the  figun»s  given  by  Pren- 
ticf.^  **Th«»  Anti-Corn-Law  Petitions,"  he  says,  "present^'d 
(luring  the  session  up  to  LM  Marcli  were: — For  repeal,  iHM); 
ft>r  r«*p«»al  ami  fnM'doni  of  trach*,  410;  for  re^jeal  of  com  and 
provision  laws,  171S;  against  Government  propositi,  VJli\  or 
a  total  of  2SS1,  with  ly.VlO.T.V)  signatures." 

An<l.  in  nnitrasting  these  figures  Avith  the  petitions  that 
were  pn'sented  in  ITSo  by  Mr.  Dunning,  it  is  t^)  Im^  l)orne  in 
mind  that  they  were  quite  independent  of  the  meetings  and 
]»etitiunings  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  which  just  at  this  time 
was  ap]»roaehing  the  erisis  of  its  seeontl  gn*at  Petition. 

In  spiti*  of  the  new  Ct>rn  Law,  tlit»  priet*  of  brt»ad  went  on 
rising,  and  the  di>tress  inen»astMl.  Another  e(mfen»nce  of  the 
Aiiti-Corn-Law  League  was  held  in  London,  and  a  deputation 
waited  •►n  tlie  l*rinie  Minister.  Tht»  ehairinan  of  the  <V>nfer- 
en«"e.  in  aihlressiu'^'  Sir  II.  IVm'1,  stated  that  since  Febniary 
di-^tres^  had  gone  tni  inereasiiig,  capital  ha<l  still  further  lieen 
diiniiiishiMJ.  employnn'nt  d«Mreased,  aiitl  trade  lM»eame  more 
fjepnssrd.  "The  population  was  literally  perishing  by  thou- 
saiuU;    they   were    ahs(»lut«'ly   starving;    the  patience  of   the 
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suffering  people  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  feeling  and  tem- 
per beginning  to  be  manifested  which  was  ominous  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  highest  degree." 

The  appeal  did  not,  however,  move  the  Government.  No 
further  action  was  taken  by  Ministers,  and  on  the  12th  August 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  About  a  week  later  (on  20th 
August)  the  Council  of  the  League  held  a  special  meeting, 
and  issued  an  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which,  after  briefly  recounting  the  proceedings  of  previous 
years,  they  summarised  the  League's  teachings  from  the  Plat- 
form :  "  We  declare  our  unshaken  conviction,  that  the  unjust 
and  inhuman  Corn  Law  is  the  main  cause  of  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  industrial  community,  destroying  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturers,  reducing  the  wages  of  the  working  men,  and 
bringing  beggary  and  ruin  upon  a  large  portion  of  our  country- 
men; and  we  desire  to  record  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
dense  and  increasing  population  of  this  country  cannot  be  in  a 
prosperous,  comfortable,  or  contented  condition  so  long  as  they 
are  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  Corn  Law;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  society,  or  for  the  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property,  whilst  large  masses  of  the  people 
are  sinking  into  a  state  of  abject  destitution."  ^ 

Their  request  that  Parliament  should  be  reassembled  was 
of  course  hopeless,  and,  with  such  a  Parliament,  would  have 
been  useless.  Just  at  this  time  a  great  strike,  or  "turn-out," 
for  better  wages  took  place  in  Lancashire  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  but  both  it  and  the  serious  riots  which  followed 
originated  with  Chartism  and  not  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
teaching.  The  occurrence  "  made  obvious  the  need  of  more 
popular  teaching  by  the  League,  and  increased  efforts  were 
made  to  indoctrinate  the  people  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade." 

So  far  the  League  agitation  had  been  more  or  less  a  middle 
class  agitation. 

Cobclen  pointed  this  out.^  He  said:  "I  don't  deny  that  the 
working  classes  generally  have  attended  our  lectures  and 
signed  our  petitions;  but  I  will  admit  that  so  far  as  the 
fervour  and  efficiency  of  our  agitation  has  gone,  it  has  emi- 

1  »Soc  Cobden  and  the  Leaf/lie^  by  Henry  Ashworth,  p.  101. 
3  At  a  meeting  at  Manchester  on  25th  August  1842. 
VOL.  n  K 
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nently  been  a  middle  class  agitation.  We  have  carried  it  on 
by  those  means  by  which  the  middle  class  usually  carries  on 
its  movements." 

The  League  proceeded  to  redouble  its  efforts.  "  From  the 
termination  of  the  *  turn-out'  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  one 
incessant  course  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  League.  There 
was  the  determination  that,  until  the  next  Parliamentary  cam- 
paign, every  effort  should  be  made  to  indoctrinate  the  people 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  it  was  carried  out  with 
great  vigour  and  perseverance.''  ^ 

The  question  of  money  for  cariying  on  the  agitation  now 
cropped  up;  but  this  was  a  matter  which  never  troubled  the 
League.  By  October  an  expenditure  of  itJlOO,000  had  been 
incurred  and  defrayed,  and  subscriptions  were  solicited  for 
£50,000  more.  Little  hesitation  was  sho\^Ti  in  complying 
Avith  this  solicitation.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose,  and  large  sums  were  promptly  subscribed.  That  the 
agitation  was  rai)idly  gaining  ever  increasing  support  from 
larger  numbers  of  the  people  was  evident;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  I^right  declared  that  the  League  included  within  its 
limits  **  almost  tlie  whole  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  Great  Britain."* 

Early  in  tlie  following  year'  the  Platform  was  installed  for 
the  first  time  in  a  temple  dedicated  specially  to  its  use — ^the 
great  Free  Trade  Hall  iit  Manchester — tand  there,  for  nearly 
four  years,  a  series  of  meetings  were  held,  ^^unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  country  for  numbers,  unity  of  purpose, 
<leteriniiKition,  entliusiasm,  and  that  constant  hope  of  success 
which  was  founded  in  a  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the 
cans(?  for  wliich  all  this  agitation  and  all  this  long  course  of 
])ublic  instruction  was  re(piired.'- * 

A  h'tter  wliich  appeared  in  Tlie  Morning  Chronicle  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  League  itself,  and  shows  us  the 
inner  working  of  that  organisation  which  was  at  the  back  of 
th(»  Platform. 

**  At  the  council  board  of  the  League  Colxlen  had  around 
him  other  rich  men  who  mak(»  little  figure  in  public,  but  whose 
Avealth  and  mercantile  operations  are  known  for  their  vastness 

1  Prontiro,  vol.  i.  p.  :«K).  2  \x  Miinchestor,  2<)th  December  1842. 

»  1S4:J.  ■»  l*rtntico,  vol.  ii.  p.  «. 
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throughout  the  Avhole  civilised  world.  Several  of  them  who 
are  there  every  duy  enii)loy  each  from  5<K>  to  2000  work-peo- 
ple. .  .  .  All  the  meinl)er8  being  habituated  to  business  they 
go  to  their  work  of  agitation  with  the  same  precision  in  the 
minutest  details  as  they  do  in  their  work  of  cotton  spin- 
ning. .  .  . 

**  By  the  railways  some  scores  of  men  issue  from  and  return 
to  Manchester  day  alter  (hiy  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country 
to  atldress  public  meetings,  l^y  the  penny  post  thousands  of 
letters  are  daily  sent  and  received,  which,  without  it,  would 
never  have  been  written.  By  the  printing-press,  tracts  are 
being  distributed  to  each  elector  in  the  kingdom  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  a  half  tons  weekly — tlie  whole  forming  an  amount 
of  moral  power  moving  from  one  centre  that  never  before 
existed  in  the  Avorld,  that  was  never  dreamt  of  as  ix)ssible  to 
exist." 

London,  hitherto  comparatively  silent,  was  now  more  vigor- 
ously att'K'kcd  by  the  L(*ague.  I^etween  l)eceml)er  1842  and 
March  1H4.*5,  l.'UJ  meetings  were  held  there.  Drury  I^me 
Theatre  wius  taken  for  a  series  of  weekly  meetings,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  in  it  r>right  spoke :^  "There  was,"  he  said,  "no 
institution  of  this  country — the  monarchy,  aristocracy,  the 
('hurch,  or  any  otlu'r  whatever — of  which  he  would  not  say, 
*  Attach  it  to  the  ('urn  Law,  and  I  will  predict  its  fate.'  In 
this  country  everything  Avhieh  he  held  dear  was  conUiined. 
In  countries  not  far  off  thev  had  seen  institutions  shaken  to 
their  foundati«ms  by  dire  calamities;  they  had  seen  crowns 
and  hierarehies  shaken  to  tlie  (hist;  they  had  seen  ranks,  and 
or(h*rs,  and  ])arties  overthrown;  but  there  was  one  i)arty  which 
survived  all  this,  and  tliat  party  was  the  i)eople.  Whatever 
convulsion  might  hap])4'n  in  this  c(mntr}*,  whatever  onlers 
might  l>e  overthrown,  the  iM'o]»le  would  survive.  .  .  .  Ho 
w(mld  now  ask  the  nu^eting,  What  was  their  duty?  What 
was  the  diitv  of  all  their  countrvmen?  He  would  tell  them 
that  the  (pirstion  which  they  had  to  decide  wjw,  whether  this 
was  their  country  or  the  country  of  the  monoi)olists?  Were 
they  mere  sojourners  in  the  land — men^  hwlgers— existing  in 
this  island,  by  the  suffennice  of  the  mono|H)lists  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil?     Were  the  jieople  to  sweat  at  the  forge,  and  to 
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toil  in  the  mill,  and  were  they  not  to  eat?  The  monopolists 
said  ^  Yes. '  He  had  attended  meetings  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  provinces  had  spoken  out  and  acted  as  well  as  spoken. 
.  .  .  They  (the  people  of  London)  were  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire,  the  fate  of  which  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
which  had  long  been  struggling  even  to  faintness  with  this 
great  iniquity.  The  provinces,  without  which  they  could  not 
exist,  and  from  which  they  drew  all  their  wealth — all  their 
sustenance — had  done  that  which  was  the  duty  of  the  people 
of  London.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  numerous  meetings 
which  he  had  attended  throughout  the  country,  and  he  called 
on  them  to  raise  their  voices  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  co- 
operate with  those  meetings,  until  that  blessed  and  happy  day 
should  arrive  when  this  monopoly  sliould  be  overthrown,  and 
the  blessings  which  God  had  provided  for  the  whole  of  His 
people  should  he  enjoyed  by  all."  * 

The  usual  annual  attack  was  delivered  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Yilliers,  who  moved  ^  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  duties  affecting 
the  imi)ortation  of  foreign  corn,  with  a  view  of  their  immedi- 
ate abolition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  met  tlie  motion  by  a  direct  negative,  and, 
after  five  nights'  debate,  125  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution, 
and  ,S8l  against  it,  or  a  majority  of  25(5  for  the  Government 
and  against  the  League.  The  division  shoAved  some  little 
progress  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  in  corn,  but  the  majority 
was  an  enormous  one,  enough  to  damp  the  energies  and  the 
hopes  of  the  stoutest  Anti-Corn-1-.aw  Leaguer.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  l)eing  discouraged  the  League  braced  itself  for 
further  stniggles.  It  made  a  more  determined  attiick  than 
had  hitherto  been  made  on  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
country,  and  put  forth  fresh  endeavours  to  convert  the  farmers 
and  agricultural  labourers  to  its  vi(»ws.  Deputations,  consist- 
ing generally  of  the  memlK»rs  of  the  Council,  visited  the 
market  towns  and  other  agricultural  centres,  and  held  meet- 
ings there.  Cobden  and  r>right,  and  many  others,  were  cease- 
lessly engng(Ml  in  this  duty,  haranguing — as  opponents  of  the 
}*latform  called  it — all  who  came  to  hear.     One  thing  in  cou- 

1  Prontiop's  Lraffue^  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

*  Parliamuitary  Debates,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  26,  9th  Maiy. 
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nection  with  these  meetings  specially  calls  for  notice — namely, 
that  the  Platform  was  used,  not  for  one-sided  speechifying,  as 
it  so  often  now  is,  but  for  the  bond  fide  purposes  of  discussion. 
At  meeting  after  meeting  persons  in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  persons  opposed  to  them,  met,  and  listened  fairly  and 
patiently  to  the  speakers  on  the  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, their  respective  views  being  only  shown  by  their 
applause,  or  when  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting  for 
assent  or  dissent.  Nowadays  it  has  become  the  practice  or 
custom  for  meetings  to  be  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
sympathisers  with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  speaking  is 
all  on  one  side,  and  any  one  speaking  in  opposition  is  scarcely 
ever  given  a  fair  hearing. 

In  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation,  however,  great  toleration 
was  accorded  to  the  different  speakers,  and  numerous  meetings 
were  held  specially  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 

Thus,  at  Devonport,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  April,  to 
hear  a  discussion  on  the  Corn  Laws  between  a  deputation 
from  the  League,  and  the  advocates  of  monopoly  chosen  to 
represent  the  Conservative  Association  of  the  Borough.  A 
clergyman  spoke  for  two  hours  in  favour  of  protection.  Bright 
spoke  for  two  hours  in  answer,  and  then  a  resolution  against 
the  Corn  Laws  was  carried  by  a  proportion  of  20  to  1. 

At  Uxbridge  a  similar  sort  of  meeting  was  held.  Here 
Cobden  spoke  first,  and  was  replied  to  by  supporters  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  resolutions  were  carried  against  the  Laws. 

At  Bedford  a  meeting  was  held,  and  Cobden  and  Moore  at- 
tended, also  speakers  from  the  other  side.  After  the  speeches 
a  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  latter,  "  That  protection  to 
native  industry,  particularly  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  State."  It  was  negatived, 
and  an  amendment  carried  for  abolishing  all  monopolies. 

At  Rye  Cobden  and  Moore  were  opposed  on  the  Platform  by 
Mr.  Curteis,  M.P.,  who  said  that  "he  stood  there  boldly  to 
contest  the  ground  with  Mr.  Cobden." 

At  a  meeting  at  Huntingdon,  Bright  and  Moore  spoke  on 
one  side,  and  several  landed  proprietors  on  the  other,  and  res- 
olutions were  put  to  the  meeting  for  decision. 

At  a  great  county  meeting  in  Essex  of  some  6000  i)eople 
Cobden   spoke  for  two  hours,   and  several  local   landowners 
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8])oke  against  liim,  and  the  meeting  decided  against  protec- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  instances. 
Numerous  meetings  of  this  sort  were  held;  real  genuine  dis- 
(!Ussion  was  carried  on  at  them;  speakers  on  both  sides  were 
usually  attentively  listened  to  and  given  a  hearing;  there  was 
no  rioting  or  disturbance,  and  both  parties  accepted  the  result 
with  comparative  equanimity.  Even  meetings  were  held 
where  the  question  was  discussed  as  between  Corn  Laws  and 
the  Charter,  and  resolutions  carried  one  way  or  the  other. 
These  instances  proved  conclusively  that  a  real  genuine  dis- 
cussion could  be  carried  on  at  a  public  meeting — ^a  point  which 
has,  at  all  times,  been  strongly  contested  by  those  who  wish  to 
depreciate  the  utility  and  power  of  the  Platform. 

In  July  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  received  great  encour- 
agement by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bright  as  representative  of 
Durham.  The  contest  was  a  severe  one,  being  against  power- 
ful interests,  but  the  co-leader  of  the  League  won,  and  the 
triumi)h  was  a  great  one. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  August  1843, 'still 
apparently  as  resolute  as  ever  against  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws. 

Undeterred  by  want  of  success  so  far,  the  League  immedi- 
ately began  a  fresh  career  of  action.  From  the  rejyort  of  the 
League  for  the  year  ending  Sei)tember  184,'^,^  it  appeared  tliat 
TmO  lectures  had  l)een  delivered  during  the  year;  140  towns 
had  been  attended  by  its  delegates  or  deputations,  many  of 
them  twice  or  thrice;  dL*47,HO()  had  been  spent,  and  tracts 
and  publications  iniuimerable  (over  9,000,000)  bad  been 
issued. 

On  the  28th  Sei)tember,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  Cobden  announc^od  the  plans  of  the  League  for 
the  ensuing  year.  They  were  imi)ortant,  and  showed  how 
well  the  lead(»rs  saw  the  only  way  of  attaining  the  realisation 
of  their  object.  He  said:^  **The  League  proposes  to  take 
another  step  in  giving  a  direction  to  tlie  legislative  power  of 
this  country.  AVe  prc)]K>se  to  draw  the  l)onds  more  closely  be- 
tween the  League  and  the  electoral  body  of  the  country.     We 

'  Prentice,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

2  See  SpeerhcH  of  Rirhanl  Cobden^  edited  by  J.  Bright  and  T.  Roj^ra,  voL 
i.  p.  71. 
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regard  the  electors  of  the  country  as  possessing  in  their  own 
hands  absolute  dominion  within  these  realms.  ...  It  is  not 
our  fault  if  the  electoral  body  is  not  exactly  as  we  should  have 
wished  to  have  found  it — we  must  work  with  the  instruments 
we  have.  We  are  not  in  fault  if  the  electoral  body  is  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  give,  by  its  scattered  and  detached  fragments, 
the  greatest  advantages  to  our  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies 
of  the  human  race,  in  meeting  us  in  the  field  of  combat.  The 
plan  of  the  League  is  to  bring  the  more  powerful  sections  of 
the  electoral  body  into  a  union  with  the  more  vulnerable  por- 
tions." He  then  described  the  steps  proposed  to  be  taken  for 
the  registration  of  voters  so  as  to  get  a  majority  at  elections, 
and  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  visit  every  borough 
in  the  kingdom  to  urge  the  people  there  to  petition  their  mem- 
bers to  vote  for  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  early  next  session,  to 
supplant  every  monopolist  member,  and  to  have  a  candidate 
ready  for  any  vacancy.  He  then  went  on :  "  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  League  to  recommend  any  further  petitioning  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  the  League  will 
recommend  the  electors  not  to  petition  Parliament — of  that 
enough  has  been  done  already — but  to  memorialise  the  Queen, 
that  she  will  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament. 
...  As  a  means  of  carrying  on  these  proceedings,  and  to 
furnish  the  money  for  doing  so,  the  Council  are  resolved  to 
raise  the  sum  of  £100,000." 

A  month  later  a  vacancy  arose  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
tlie  League  strained  every  effort  to  secure  the  seat  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Pattison.  A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre;  a  large  sympathetic  meeting  was  held  in 
Mancliester.  The  League  triumphed,  Pattison  was  returned, 
thougli  only  by  a  small  majority,  but  it  was  a  great  and  most 
significant  viotory. 

The  raising  of  the  fund  of  £100,000  progressed  rapidly. 
"The  mode  ado])tod  in  eacli  place  was  to  originate  the  sub- 
scription at  a  public  meeting.  Each  meeting  was  in  itself  a 
formidaV)le  agitation."  At  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  the 
14t]i  of  Xovember,  £12,000  was  subscribed  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  inolucling  several  subscriptions  of  £500  each.  At  Liver- 
pool £4r)00  was  raised  before  the  meeting  separated.  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  and  lU'adford  each  subscril)ed  over  £2000;  several  towns 
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over  £1000, — such  contributions  had  never  been  heard  of  be- 
fore in  all  the  annals  of  agitation. 

A  curious  instance  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  of  the 
tenacity  of  local  authorities  to  old  practices.  In  Worcester- 
sliire  the  High  Sheriff  refused  to  act  on  a  requisition  signed 
by  Lord  Southwell,  Sir  E.  Blount,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott,  M.P.,  to 
call  a  meeting  relative  to  the  Corn  Laws.^  "I  decline  calling 
such  a  meeting  for  such  a  purpose,"  wrote  the  Sheriff,  as  if  he 
could  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  his  predecessors  in  office  had  done  in  the  "  good  old 
days,"  now  happily  long  passed.  The  meeting  was,  however, 
called  by  others  and  held,  and  strong  resolutions  against  the 
Corn  Law  passed. 

Contemporary  criticism  is  often  valuable,  and  the  following 
passage  from  The  Examhier  of  December  1843  *  makes  some 
interesting  comments  on  the  actions  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  The  writer  said:  "The  conduct  of  its  discussions 
lias  been  acquiring  temper,  method,  and  more  skilful  direction, 
as  it  has  been  getting  strength.  With  the  sense  of  its  power 
has  come  a  higher  skill  in  the  direction  and  wielding  of  it. 
The  teachers  in  this  great  school  of  agitation  have  taught 
themselves  many  valuable  lessons.  How  admirable  have  been 
Mr.  Cobden's  Addresses  to  the  agriculturists,  and  what  an 
imi)rovement  is  to  be  marked  in  them  upon  his  previous  dis- 
sertations, clever  as  they  wore ;  but  when  he  apjdied  himself 
to  the  argument  for  conversion,  instead  of  the  invective  against 
error,  the  higher  vein  of  his  powers  was  opened.  By  it  was 
swept  away  at  once  the  miscliievous  misrepresentation  that  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  were  enemies  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

Tlie  League  steadily  gained  ground.  "  Meetings  in  rooms 
might  not  Iw  proofs  of  public  opinion,"  said  Colxlen,  "but 
open-air  meetings  in  every  county,  they  going  perfect  strangers 
and  meeting  30(K)  to  4()()()  people,  all  voting  in  favour  of  free 
trade  in  corn,  were  decisive  and  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws." 

At  Covont  Garden  meeting  on  30th  November  1843  Cobden 
said :  "  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  commenced  the  League  live  years 

1  The  Examiner,  p.  G33.  «  Ibid,  2d  December  1W3 
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ago.  We  are  not  men  of  eminence;  we  are  low-bred,  unedu- 
cated men  if  they  (the  opponents)  will;  but  why  have  ten 
such  men  brought  this  agitation  to  its  present  state?  Was  it 
because  they  agitated  for  a  fixed  duty?  No;  if  they  had  done 
so,  it  would  have  been  a  rope  of  sand,  and  would  liave  been 
asunder  in  a  dozen  places  before  six  months  were  over.  It 
was  proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  tax 
upon  bread,  no  tax  in  favour  of  any  particular  class,  that  we 
are  what  we  are  now."  ^ 

That  was  a  perfectly  simple,  intelligible,  and  just  issue  to 
put  before  the  people,  and  was  one  wliich,  in  the  long  run, 
must  ultiijiately  triumph. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1844  found  the  League  still  ham- 
mering away  from  the  Platform.  Bright  and  Cobden  were 
hard  at  work  in  Scotland.  At  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
11th  January,  the  Lord  Provost,  who  presided,  described  their 
labours. 

"The  champions  of  free  trade,  whom  we  have  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  seeing  among  us  this  night,  have  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  den.  They  have  plainly  and  affectionately  expos- 
tulated with  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  farmers,  and  the 
landlords,  in  the  most  sottish,  the  most  landlord-ridden,  and 
the  most  priest-ridden  districts;  they  have  instructed  and 
delighted  crowded  audiences  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, and  all  the  great  towns.  In  short,  they  seem  to  possess 
a  sort  of  ubiquity.  The  papers  of  the  same  day  record  their 
triumphs  in  tlie  town  and  in  the  country,  in  the  south  and  in 
the  nortli.  They  were  in  the  great  commercial  capital  of  the 
west  yesterday — to-day  they  are  in  Edinburgh — to-morrow 
they  will  be  in  Perth — the  next  day  in  Aberdeen — ^up  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  they  go,  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  Their  labours  have  been  herculean,  and  they  have 
been  cheered  with  corresponding  success." 

And  at  a  banquet  at  Glasgow  on  the  previous  night  Bright 
said :  "  I  speak  not  without  authority.  AVe  have  attended  hun- 
dreds of  meetings.  No  men  in  this  country  have  seen  the 
faces  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  as  we  have.  We  have 
shaken  by  the  liand,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  intelligent  population  of  this  country;  and 

1  The  Examiner t  p.  761, 1843. 
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we  have  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country,  who  are  the  intelligent  and  the 
powerful,  and  the  electoral  classes,  that  this  law  is  bad,  that 
it  originated  in  injustice,  and  has  been  maintained  by  an  un- 
just exercise  of  i)ower."  ^ 

At  the  end  of  January  we  find  Cobden  declaring  that  "Our 
question  hiis  been  advancing  until  it  has  become  a  great 
national  and  a  great  political  question.  Our  cause  has  been 
lifted  to  the  first  rank  in  the  senate." 

An  interesting  criticism  on  the  agitation  about  this  period 
was  made  by  a  writer  in  the  pages  of  Tail's  Magazine^  which 
is  worth  quoting,  as  it  conveys  a  contemporary  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  League. 

**  The  Lka<jue  A<iiTATiox. — What  a  fact  it  is !  How  it  grows, 
bigger  and  bigger  every  week,  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances. 
High  prices  and  low  prices,  bad  harvests  and  good  harvests^ 
manufacturing  distress  and  revival  of  manufacturing  prosper- 
ity, the  inertness  of  opponents  and  their  virulent  antagonism 
— all  lielp;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  League;  it  can  digest 
and  assimilate  anything,  lives  and  thrives  on  anything,  and 
keeps  working  away  with  a  force,  a  continuity,  a  steam-engine 
precision  and  reguUirity,  and  a  progressive  expansion  of  effort, 
which  bring  everything  within  its  sweep,  and  make  its  eventual 
and  not  remote  success  as  sure  as  though  the  act  for  total  and 
immediate  repeal  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's 
printer.  This  League  is  doing  a  great  work  with  a  strong 
heart.  It  produces  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  stage 
of  the  i)atent  theatres,  preaclies  th(»m  in  the  market-places  of 
country  towns,  heads  the  poll  with  them  at  city  of  London 
elections,  and  gets  votes  of  thanks  for  them  from  county  meet- 
inj:rs.  It  dra^rs  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  down  from  the 
scvontli  licaven  of  the  Upper  House,  where  they  sat  like 
Epicurus's  gods,  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  where  they  are 
but  as  men ;  and  makes  the  ])r()ud  and  lazy  culprits  acknowl- 
edge tlie  jurisdiction,  and  plead  to  the  indictment  like  any 
otlu'r  criminals." 

One*  iin])ortant  thini;  tlie  League  never  lacked — that  was, 
money.  It  flowed  into  the  League.  The  £*1(X\000  was  being 
rapidly  subscribed.     **The  League  had  now  tlie  support  of  the 

^  Set*  Tlie  Liin/ue,  *JOth  January  1H44. 
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best  part  of  the  Press,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 
Every  speech  was  reported,  and  millions  of  readers  looked  to 
the  speeches  at  the  Anti-Corn-Law  meetings  with  more  eager- 
ness than  they  did  to  the  proceedings  in  Parliament."  The 
meetings  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  were  being  held 
every  week.  "  There  could  be  but  two  or  three  debates  upon 
the  great  question  in  the  course  of  the  session,  but  in  the  same 
time  it  might  be  discussed  thirty  times  before  an  audience  ten 
times  more  numerous."  ^ 

"If  these  meetings  continue,"  said  Cobden  at  one  of  them, 
"  and  are  carried  on  with  the  same  numbers,  order,  and  decoi-um 
with  which  they  are  now,  speaking  in  a  voice  that  is  felt 
throughout  Europe,  do  you  think  it  will  be  long  before  their 
influence  will  be  found  in  another  place  whose  locality  will  be 
nameless,  not  far  from  Parliament  Street?"^ 

Though  the  League  was  thus  making  most  satisfactory 
progress,  the  great  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  agitation  an- 
nounced by  Cobden  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  previous  September 
was  inaugurated  about  this  time.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  there  were  two  ways  in  which  the  Platform  could,  short 
of  actual  revolution,  secure  the  policy  recommended  by  it: 
the  one  in  influencing  in  detail  the  formation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  other  in  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  representatives  when  elected. 

The  League  had  been  trying  to  act  on  the  second  of  these 
courses,  and  had  sought  to  influence  the  representatives  when 
sitting.  Their  meetings  had  not  been  formidable  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  fears  or  discretion  of  some  members,  nor  did  the 
principles  of  tlieir  action  at  all  tend  towards  intimidation,  as 
the  reform  agitation  had  done.  They  had  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment and  had  gone  on  petitioning,  but  every  form  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Legislature  had  been  attempted  in  vain,  the 
petitions  of  tlie  people  had  been  unheeded,  motions  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  rejected,  applications  of  all  kinds  had  been 
disregarded.' 

Petitions  with  500,000  signatures  had  been  sent  in  1839; 
as  years  went  on  they  mounted  up  to  1,700,000  in  1843,  still 
without  effect,  and  so  it  was  tlien  decided  to  leave  off  petition- 

1  Prentice,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(H.  ^  Cobden's  Speeches,  p.  130,  8th  February. 

«  See  speech  of  Mr.  Villiers,  M.P.,  at  Ashton,  January  1844. 
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ing  as  utterly  useless.  The  leaders  of  the  League  decided  that 
the  other  course  should  now  be  had  recourse  to.  As  W.  J. 
Fox  forcibly  expressed  it  at  the  Covent  Garden  meeting:* 
"  We  are  not  going  to  the  Legislature  this  session.  No  ^lore 
petitioning.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons!  Members 
of  the  House  of  Lords !  do  as  you  please,  and  what  you  please 
— our  appeal  is  to  your  masters,  (Tremendous  cheering,  which 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time.)  The  League  goes  to  the  con- 
stituencies, to  the  creators  of  legislators,  and  tells  them  they 
have  made  the  article  badly,  and  instructs  them  how  to  form 
it  better  on  the  first  occasion.  Here  we  carry  on  the  warfare, 
appealing — not  as  has  been  falsely  said  to  calumny,  delusion, 
or  to  corruption,  but  calling  up  in  those  who  possess  political 
power  the  intelligence  and  independence  which  dignify  hu- 
manity." 

And  Cobden,  speaking  in  February  at  Manchester,  said: 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  work  is  not  done;  it  is  just 
about  beginning.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  need  be  quite 
so  much  talking  or  noise  in  future  as  there  has  been;  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  necessity  for  it.  The  time  is  now 
coming  when  we  people  who  make  so  groat  a  show  and  parade 
of  our  labours  will  become  less  important  in  this  question, 
and  when  the  real  harvest  must  be  reaped  by  those  men  who, 
in  every  borough,  will  content  themselves  to  work  strenuously 
and  perseveringly,  in  secret  and  in  private.  This  question 
must  be  carried  in  the  registration  couiis.  It  is  not  in  public 
meetings  that  this  question  will  be  carried.  Why,  what  did 
Sir  Robert  l*eel  say,  and  what  did  his  party  do?  Ten  years 
ago,  with  a  large  majority  against  him,  such  as  would  liave 
made  it  almost  hopeless  that  his  party  would  ever  again  get 
into  power,  he  proclaimed  from  the  ^Merchant  Tailors'  Hall, 
^Register,  register,  register! '  ^  His  friends  set  to  work;  they 
watched  the  registration  courts;  they  put  men  on  the  franchise 
whom  they  could  depend  uiM)n;  and  they  carried  their  cause, 
bad  as  it  was,  without  a  single  public  meeting  or  demonstra- 
tion of  any  kind.  And  now,  I  say,  let  us,  in  a  good  cause — 
having  won  our  cause  in  meetings  such  as  this — let  us  show 

1  24th  .January  1M4. 

2  The  Kj^'och  refiTred  to  was  made  at  Tamworth,  not  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall.    See  ante,  p.  144. 
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that  we  cau  imitate  our  opponents  by  attending  to  the  registra- 
tion courts ;  let  us  put  men  upon  the  franchise ;  let  us  extend 
the  franchise  to  every  man  who  is  a  free-trader;  and  even 
where  you  find  honest  men,  who  want  the  franchise,  but  are 
not  free-traders,  put  every  man  you  can  upon  the  franchise. 
Teach  yourselves  the  course  by  which  you  are  to  become  en- 
franchised ;  learn  when  you  must  pay  your  rates ;  learn  how 
you  must  defend  your  cause  in  the  registration  courts.  Put 
yourselves  to  work  in  this  way,  and  then  this  cause  may  be 
assuredly  won,  as  the  cause  of  our  opponents  was;  and  if  it 
is  not  won  in  that  way,  I  solemnly  believe  it  never  can  be  won 
at  all." 

Though  the  League  was  thus  working  outside  Parliament, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  question  now  so  uppermost  in  men's 
minds  should,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  be  brought  before 
Parliament,  and  on  the  12th  March  Cobden  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  protective  duties  on 
the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmers  and  labourers,  but  it  was 
rejected.^  On  the  25th  June  Mr.  Villiers  moved  that  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
certain  resolutions,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Sir  Rol)ert  Peel,  in  defending  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
declared  that  "  The  agriculture  of  this  country  was  entitled  to 
protection  from  reasons  both  of  justice  and  policy.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  alter  the  Corn  Law  of  1842,  and  did  not  con- 
template it."  And  the  House  of  Commons,  which  shared  his 
opinion,  rejected  the  motion.*  The  division  showed  some 
progress,  but  the  progress  was  marked  rather  by  the  decrease 
of  the  majority  than  by  an  increase  of  the  minority. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  new  element  showed  signs 
of  movement  against  the  Corn  Laws — the  labourers  in  some 
districts  began  to  have  recourse  to  the  Platform,  and  held 
meetings  to  denounce  the  existing  system  of  protection.'    The 

1  244  votes  ajjainst  163.  a  By  .3.30  votes  to  142. 

«  Place,  in  his  MSS.,  27,821,  p.  1,  about  Chartism,  says:  "  A  public  meeting 
was  held,  January  18.30,  at  Saxmundham,  consisting  mainly  of  agricultural 
lalwnrers.  This  was  the  first  ^eat  meeting  of  this  class  of  persons.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  a  shop-keeper,  the  meeting  was  opened  by  a  long  prayer, 
to  whi(;h  a  thousand  voices  responded  Amen.  The  most  remarkable  featnre 
of  the  meeting  was  the  general  reprobation  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  desire  for 
their  repeal." 
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League,  the  organ  of  the  Aiiti-Com-Law  League,  very  truly 
remarked  that  **  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
such  meetings ;  they  are  the  safety-valves  of  national  distress ; 
our  rulers  sliould  be  glad  to  find  the  agricultural  labourers 
stating  their  grievances  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  form, 
because  it  shows  that  the  hope  of  redress  is  still  alive  in  their 
bosoms,  and  that  they  are  indisposed  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
frantic  suggestions  of  despair."  The  occurrence  was,  however, 
more  signiticant  of  the  progress  of  the  Platform  than  any 
actual  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  agitation,  for  the  labour- 
ers had  no  votes,  and  were  unable  to  exercise  any  influence  on 
Parliament. 

Another  occurrence  at  this  time  was  far  more  memorable — 
was,  in  fact,  most  momentous — a  meeting  at  which  the  struggle 
between  Leaguers  and  Chartists  came  to  a  crisis,  and  which 
was  practically  the  turning-point  in  their  future  destinies. 
The  account  given  by  Gammage,  himself  a  Chartist,  can  scarcely 
be  improved  upon.^  He  said:  "The  An ti-Com-Law  League 
had,  for  some  time  past,  been  making  a  head  of  their  opponents 
(the  Chartists).  O'Connor  had  repeatedly  challenged  Cobden 
to  meet  him  in  discussion  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  the 
latter  always  declined.  But  on  one  occasion  at  Bradford  Cob- 
den happened  boiistingly  to  ask:  *  Where  was  the  man  that 
would  meet  him  in  discussion,  and  maintain  that  the  Com 
Law  was  a  just  law? '  O'Connor  at  once  accepted  the  challenge 
thus  thrown  out;  still  Cobden  fought  shy  of  O'Connor. 

"But  speedily  events  so  liappened  as  to  bring  these  two 
chiefs  together  upon  the  same  platform.  A  requisition  was 
got  up  in  Northampton  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  to  address 
a  public  meeting  in  tlie  market  square  of  tliat  town.  The 
Chai-tists  sent  a  requisition  to  O'Connor  to  attend  also.  .  .  . 
The  invitations  wore  accepted.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  accompanied  by  their 
fri(»nds,  mounted  the  hustings  amid  the  cheers  of  the  League 
supporters.  .  .  .  (^'Connor,  Wheeler,  Clarke,  M'Grath,  and 
the  local  Chartist  leaders  sliortly  after  arrived,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  tlie  Chartist  portion  of  the  audience.  A  large  part 
of  the  meeting  appeared  attached  to  neither  party,  but  resolved 
to  hear  both,  and  judge  for  themselves. " 

1  Qammage,  p.  272. 
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Mr.  Grundy,  ironfounder,  was  elected  chairman.  "Mr. 
Cobden  was  the  first  speaker.  He  moved  a  resolution  *That 
the  Com  Law  and  all  other  laws  restricting  trade  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class  are  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  forthwith  abol- 
ished.' And  he  made  out  as  good  a  case  as  it  was  possible  for 
man  to  make.  Still  it  was  felt  that  his  position  was  a  flimsy 
one,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  dissipated  by  the  sterner  facts 
and  reasoning  of  O'Connor;  but  those  who  bad  formed  these 
ex|)ectations  were  doomed  to  be  disapi)ointed.  Thsit  he  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  speech,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  indeed  that 
he  had  ever  delivered,  no  one  for  a  moment  questioned;  but  as 
an  answer  to  Cobden,  it  w<is  a  miserable  failure.  He  skimmed 
over  the  surface  of  every  question,  but  below  the  surface  he 
never  ventured  to  dive.  All  the  time  he  was  8i)eaking  his 
friends  imagined  that  he  wius  only  introducing  the  question, 
ami  when,  after  a  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  address,  he  sat 
down,  there  was  a  l(K)k  of  blank  disappointment.  Though  on 
rising  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  were  long  and  protracted,  when 
he  resumed  his  seat  they  were  comparatively  faint,  and 
8i)eedily  died  away.  Wliat  made  matters  worse,  the  speech 
had  all  the  api>earanee  of  being  well  prepare<l.  A  smile  of 
triumph  sat  on  the  features  of  the  leiuling  men  of  the  League 
as  he  concluded.  They  siiw  that,  so  far  as  O'Connor  was  con- 
cerned, the  game  was  their  own." 

Some  other  Chartist  Iea4ler8  also  spoke.  Bright  followed 
MHrrath  (a  Chartist  orator),  "and  levelled  the  moat  cutting 
sarciisms  at  OX'onnor,  which  did  not  fail  to  prcxluce  their 
effect.  Clarke  essayed  to  si)eak,  but  the  meeting  ha<l  become 
satiated;  an<l  the  chairman  pn)ceeded  to  put  O'Connor's  amend- 
ment, and  the  ori;;inal  motion,  after  which  he  decided  that 
tlie  latter  was  carried.  It  wjus  our  firm  conviction,"  says 
<iamma^e  (<*vi(lently  endeavouring  to  console  himself)  "that 
the  amendment  had  the  maj<»rity,  but  if  so,  the  majority  was 
a  small  one.  Had  the  subject  lx>eu  pro|)erly  handletl,  the 
majt)rity  wouM  have  lie^^n  immense.  Thus  did  O'Connor,  on 
tlie  ir»th  of  August  1844,  give  the  League  the  greatest  victory 
tliev  ever  obtiined." 

During  the  autumn  the  league,  in  pursuance  of  its  new 
|>oliey,  tem]>orarily  aliandoneil  the  Platform,  and  directed 
almost  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  registra- 
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tiou  of  electors.  "The  work  of  instruction  had,  in  a  great 
meiisure,  been  done.  Opinion  had  been  rapidly  becoming 
right.  The  great  object  now  was  to  make  it  productive  of 
action."  * 

Speaking  at  Manchester  Cobden  said:  "You  cannot  carry 
the  abolition  of  this  system  unless  you  are  active  and  energetic 
in  putting  yourselves  in  a  position  to  have  the  power  of  carry- 
ing out  your  principles.  Talking  will  not  do  it.  I  admit  we 
can  sliow  our  enemies  are  wrong,  but  still  we  cannot  make  men 
do  right  unless  you  have  the  power  to  compel  men  to  it." 
From  "Register,  register,  register,"  he  advanced  to  a  further 
plan,  "Qualify,  qualify,  qualify."  "We  will  cry  aloud  on 
every  pedestal  on  which  we  can  be  platted  throughout  the 
country ;  we  will  raise  our  voice  everywhere — 'Qualify,  qualify, 
qualify. ' " 

In  disclosing  his  scheme  Cobden  said:  "The  county  constit- 
uency may  be  increased  indefinitely.  It  requires  a  qualifica- 
tion of  4()s.  a  year  in  a  freehold  proi)erty  to  give  a  man  a 
vote  in  a  county.  That  franchise  he  regarded  as  *  merely 
nominal,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  has  the  spirit 
to  accpiire  it.'  I  say,  then,  every  county  where  there  is  a  large 
town  population,  as  in  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, South  Staffordshire,  North  Cheshire,  Middlesex,  Sur- 
rey, Kent,  and  many  other  counties  I  could  name — in  fact, 
every  otlior  county  bordering  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  having 
manufaoturos  in  it — may  be  won,  and  easily  won,  if  the  people 
can  be  roused  to  a  systematic  effort  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  vote  in  the  way  in  which  the  Soutli  Lancashire  people  have 
reached  to  the  qualification.  We  find  counties  can  be  won  by 
that  moans  and  no  other."  And  he  urged  the  people  to  acquire 
freeholds,  and  therefore  votes,  in  such  numbers  as  would  give 
them  the  power  of  returning  the  members.  They  could  make 
no  better  use  of  their  savings. 

"The  scheme,"  wrote  a  writer  in  TaW s  Magazine^  "is  the 
work  of  a  nitoster-mind  in  the  art  and  science  of  agitation, 
and  is  plainly  destined  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence,  not 
merely  on  the  particular  cause  of  free  trade,  but  on  all  cognate 
questions  of  popular  right  and  good  government." 

The  l*latform  was  not,  however,  abandoned  by  the  League 

1  Prentice,  vol.  li.  p.  249. 
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for  long,  as  early  in  1845  it  was  again  in  full  work.  It  was 
too  valuable  and  powerful  an  aid  to  the  cause  to  be  neglected 
for  any  length  of  time. 

The  meetings  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  bore  testimony  to 
its  popularity.  Even  Cobden  was  struck  by  them.  Speaking 
on  15th  of  January  at  one  of  them  he  said :  ''  Keally  I  who 
liave  almost  lived  in  public  meetings  for  the  last  three  years 
feel  well-nigh  daunted  at  this  astounding  spectacle.  .  •  • 
liut  as  this  is  only  one  meeting  of  many,  and  when  we  look 
back  at  the  numerous  gatherings  we  have  had  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  when  we  remember  that  not  one  discordant  opinion, 
violation  of  order,  or  even  breach  of  etiquette,  has  occurred 
at  any  of  our  meetings — why,  there  is  an  amount  of  moral 
force  about  these  great  assemblages  which,  I  think,  it  is  im- 
{tossible  for  any  unjust  law  long  to  resist!  '* 

The  movement  in  favour  of  purchase  of  freeholds  also  gave 
rise  to  fresh  action  on  the  piirt  of  the  Platform,  a  large  number 
of  meetings  being  held  to  further  it,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  following,  and  tliousands  of  persons  purchasing  free* 
hoMs. 

W.  J.  Fox,  speaking  at  this  same  meeting,  dwelt  on  some 
of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the  course:  ''In  this  plan 
thon*  is  a  moral  good  beyond,  perhaps,  what  in  its  original 
ronrrption  was  thought  of.  It  tc*nds  to  act  upon  the  character 
of  Wn"  entire  lalMuiring  |><)pulation  of  the  country — ^the  work- 
iii^LT  (*l:iss<*s — the  more  toilsome  section  of  the  middle  classes; 
it  )u»lils  out  to  th<'m  a  ho|)e,  pn>mise,  and  incitement  of  the 
most  dfsinihle  and  el(*vating  description.  It  says  to  them, 
'nocoino  proprietors  of  a  i>ortion,  however  small,  of  this  our 
Kn^'land;  have  a  stiike  in  the  country;  be  something  here/ 
...  It  gives  tht'in  a  tiingible  bond  of  connection  with  society 
— ^a  feelinj^  of  ind<»i>ondence  and  honest  pride.  They  are  put 
in  the  ])ositi(m  which  was  deeme<l  necessary  to  citizenship  in 
tho  republics  of  ancient  days;  and  this  is  adapted  to  cherish 
in  them  tlie  emotions  wliich  be.st  accord  with  consistency,  pro- 
])riety,  and  dij^nity  of  clianicter.*' 

For  the  pur]>ose  of  raising  further  funds  to  carry  on  the 
a^Mtation  another  ^n>at  Bazaar  was  held,  this  time  in  London, 
with  the  most  satisfactorv  results. 

(Mice  more — namely,  on  the   10th  of  June — Mr.  Villiers 

VOL.  u  ■ 
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moved  in  Parliament  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  liis  resolutions  for  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  once  more  he  was  de- 
feated.^ 

About  this  time  Cob<len  appears  to  have  discovered  that  he 
was  committing  one  mistake — namely,  that  he  had  not  been 
making  as  much  use  of  his  position  in  Parliament  for  push- 
ing the  agitation  as  he  might  have  done.  Agitation  in  Parlia- 
ment had  ever  been  a  most  useful  stimulus  to  the  Platform ;  a 
great  debate  there  gave  a  great  impetus  to  discussion  out  of 
doors — in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Petitions  were  often  sent  to 
Parliament  in  such  a  form  as  would  necessarily  raise  a  debate 
there.  A  debate  in  Parliament  sometimes  kept  a  question 
alive  out  of  doors ;  a  successful  division  there  gave  enormous 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  whatever  the  cause  was  which 
the  l*latform  was  agitating,  or  a  disastrous  division  there  often 
damped  the  energies  of  the  Platform.  The  two  institutions 
are  so  closely  interwoven,  and  so  interdependent,  that  any 
viohMit  action  in  the  one  almost  instantly  affects  the  other. 
Perluii)s  Colxlen's  appreciation  of  this  principle  was  somewhat 
quickened  by  the  fact  that  the  last  harvest  had  been  a  very 
good  one,  and  there  was  some  little  slackening  of  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  alx)lition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

8])eaking  in  London,  a  few  days  after  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Yilliers's  motion,  he  said:  "The  House  of  Commons  is  not 
such  a  bad  phice  after  all,  especially  for  agitation.  Last  year 
we  made  a  little  mistake  at  the  l)eginning  of  tlie  session;  we 
laid  our  heads  togc^ther,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  employ  ourselves  better  out  of  doors  in  visiting  some  of 
the  counties  and  rural  districts,  and  agitating  a  little  in  the 
country;  this  year  we  liave  changed  our  tiictics,  and  we  thought 
that  Parliament,  Jifter  all,  was  the  best  place  for  agitating. 
You  speak  with  a  loud  voice  wlien  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
that  House ;  you  are  lieard  all  over  the  world,  and  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  that  liits  hard,  it  is  a  very  long  whip,  and 
reaches  all  over  the  kingdom."  But  his  avowal  of  the  efficacy 
of  spiHH'h  in  Parliament  nnist  not  be  considered  as  clasliing 
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with  his  opiuion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Platform,  for  in  the  same 
speech  he  said :  "  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
such  meetings  as  this,  which  have  stood  by  this  question, 
which  have  cheered  on  public  men  in  its  advocacy,  which  have 
aided  in  disseminating  the  knowledge  that  has  gone  forth  from 
this  vast  building,  in  which  we  have  brought  the  public  mind 
on  both  sides  so  far  to  defer  to  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion as  to  show  that  they  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  our  principles."  ^ 

It  would  be  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  how  much  more 
time  would  have  elapsed  before  the  League  would  have  at- 
tained its  object  had  affairs  continued  to  progress  as  they  had 
been  doing  the  last  few  years.  Would  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  leaders  have  resulted  at  the  next  general  election  in  a  suf- 
ficient Parliament  majority  to  have  carried  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws?  The  question  must  remain  for  ever  undecided,  for 
before  that  election  came  a  great  event  happened  which  com- 
pletely altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case.  Early  in  July 
anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest. 
The  month  passed  with  alternating  hopes  and  fears.  August 
found  men  in  a  state  of  trembling  suspense.  Before  the  end 
of  the  month  it  was  seen  that  the  harvest  could  not  be  a  good 
one;  in  another  month  it  was  clear  that  the  harvest  was  a 
disastrously  bad  one.  From  Ireland,  with  its  8,500,000  of 
l)ersons,  nearly  5,000,000  of  whom  lived  on  potatoes,  came 
the  appalling  intelligence  that  the  potato  crop  had  failed,  sud- 
denly and  completely,  and  that  famine  must  inevitably  ensue. 
The  probability,  almost  the  certainty  that  thousands  would  be 
starved  to  death,  loomed  close  and  awful. 

With  the  deepening  crisis  the  energies  of  the  League  were 
redoubled.  On  the  28th  October  a  great  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Man- 
chester, some  8000  persons  being  present. 

"AVliat  is  the  remedy?"  asked  Cobden,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  "You  would  say,  open  wide  the  jwrts,  and  admit  t!ie 
bread  of  the  whole  world  to  feed  the  people.  That  is  the 
obvious  and  natural  remedy  "...  but,  he  went  on :  "  What  I 
wish  to  impress  on  you  now  is  this,  that  it  is  not  the  opening 
of  the  ports  alone  we  want,  but  we  want  to  set  our  backs 
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against  them,  to  prevent  them  from  ever  being  shut  again. 
...  I  for  one  believe  tliat  the  day  of  our  redemption  draweth 
nigh.  But  we  must  not  relax  in  our  labours;  on  the  contrary, 
we  must  be  more  zealous,  more  energetic,  more  laborious  than 
we  have  ever  yet  been.  When  the  enemy  is  wavering,  then  is 
the  time  to  press  upon  him.  I  call,  then,  upon  all  who  have 
any  sympathy  in  our  cause,  who  have  any  promptings  of 
humanity,  or  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  wellbeing  of  their 
fellowmen,  all  who  have  apprehensions  of  scarcity  or  starva- 
tion, to  come  forward  with  their  efforts,  to  avert  this  horrible 
destiny,  this  dreadfully  impending  visitation." 

Mr.  Ash  worth  also  spoke :  "  I  therefore  implore  you,  as  you 
would  spare  the  people  around  you  from  impending  famine,  to 
bestir  yourselves,  and  act  forcibly  as  one  man,  and  the  slid- 
ing scale  and  fixed  duty  are  for  ever  done  with." 

Bright  also  made  a  long  speech:  "We  have  no  change  of 
tactics  to  offer  you.  We  have  no  sudden  blow  to  propose  by 
which  we  hope  to  abolish  the  Corn  Law.  Seven  years'  work, 
and  the  results  of  seven  years'  work,  have  shown  how  far  we 
have  acted  wisely.  There  must  be  no  faltering  for  the  future; 
everything  that  is  past  stimulates  us  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course." 

Once  more  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  let  us  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  minds  of  the  Government.  On  the 
27th  October  Sir  J.  Graham  wrote  a  warning  note  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel :  "  Xhe  Anti-Corn-Law  pressure  is  about  to  com- 
mence, and  it  will  be  the  most  formidable  movement  in 
modern  times.  Everything  dei>ends  on  the  skill,  prompti- 
tude, and  decision  with  which  it  is  met."* 

On  the  1st  November  we  find  Peel's  views  set  forth  in  a 
Cabinet  Memorandum :  "  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that 
the  calling  together  of  Parliament  on  account  of  apprehended 
scarcity — the  prohibition  of  export  in  other  countries — the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  import  (sanctioned,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belgium,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Chambers) — the  de- 
mand for  public  money,  to  be  applied  to  provide  sustenance 
for  a  portion  of  the  people — will  constitute  a  great  crisis,  and 
that  it  will  l)e  danj^erous  for  the  (fovernment,  having  assem- 
bled Parliament,  to  resist  with  all  its  energies  any  material 
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modification  of  the  Corn  Law.  .  .  .  We  must  make  our  choice 
between  determined  maintenance,  modification,  and  suspen- 
sion of  the  existing  Corn  Law."  * 

On  the  6th  November  he  proposed  to  his  colleagues  "To 
issue  forthwith  an  Order  in  Council  remitting  the  duty  of 
grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling,  and  opening  the  ports  for  the 
admission  of  all  species  of  grain  at  a  smaller  rate  of  duty 
until  a  day  named  in  the  Order."  This  proposal  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  the  approval  of  his  colleagues. 

About  this  same  time  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  sug- 
gested to  him  as  a  possible  course  to  be  pursued,  but,  he  says 
in  his  Memoirs,  "  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  grave 
objections  to  the  proposal  that  we  should  notify  to  the  constit- 
uent body  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  the  intention  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws  for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  on  that  particular  subject.  I 
thought  such  an  appeal  would  ensure  a  bitter  conflict  between 
different  classes  of  society,  and  would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  dispassionate  consideration  by  a  Parliament,  the  members 
of  which  would  probably  have  committed  themselves  by  ex- 
plicit declarations  and  pledges,  and  would  approach  a  discus- 
sion which  could  not  be  deferred,  with  all  the  heat  and 
animosity  engendered  by  severe  contests  at  the  hustings."* 

On  the  13th  November  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  Bir- 
mingham to  Mr.  Villiers,  and  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  great 
Free  Trade  demonstration.     Mr.  Villiers  made  a  long  speech. 

"Gentlemen — Government  have  decided  on  nothing;  they 
wait  for  you  to  suggest  what  their  decision  shall  be.  There 
never,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  this 
country  were  more  called  on  to  speak  out.  I  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  a  libel  on  that  character  which  you  have 
honourably  acquired,  if  at  such  a  time  you  were  found  lagging 
behind  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  that  you  would,  by 
your  silence,  give  evidence  of  wanting  public  spirit.  In  a 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  you  would  1x3  never  found  want- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  descend  to  notice  the 
humble  efforts  of  an  individual  like  myself  if  ycu  did  not 
intend  to  rise  up  yourselves  and  accomplish  the  work.  Glad- 
den the  hearts  then,  cheer  the  courage  of  millions  by  calling 
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on  Government  to  strike  down  at  once  and  abolish  for  ever 
their  selfish  and  mischievous  obstacle  to  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  people.  And  if  Ministers  should  resist  that  appeal, 
or  Parliament  should  sanction  their  refusal,  call  on  them  to 
put  the  electors  on  their  trial,  and  try  whether  they  are  the 
proper  depositaries  of  power,  or  faithful  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  those  unenfranchised  millions  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

As  the  month  went  on  and  anxiety  deepened,  meetings  be- 
came more  and  more  numerous.  At  all  of  them  the  remedy 
urged  and  asked  for  was  "  oi)en  the  jvorts."  Deeper  and  deeper 
was  the  gloom  of  coming  disaster  settling  down  on  the  nation. 
The  voice  of  the  Platform  became  more  earnest  and  imploring. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
ports  for  the  free  importation  of  corn  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  saving  the  country,  having  already  reached  the 
Prime  Minister,  at  last  reached  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  Parliament,  Lord  John  Russell.  Though  it  was  the 
eleventh  hour,  he  was  gladly  received  by  the  Leaguers.  "  I 
confess,"  he  said  in  an  Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  of 
London,*  "  that  on  the  general  subject  (of  a  tax  upon  com)  my 
views  have,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  undergone  a  great 
alteration.  I  used  to  be  of  opinion  that  corn  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rules  of  political  economy;  but  observa- 
tion and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  we  ought  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of  food.  Neither 
a  Government  nor  a  Legislature  can  ever  regulate  the  com 
market  with  the  benefi(ual  effects  wliieh  the  entire  freedom  of 
sale  and  purchase  are  sure  of  themselves  to  produce.  I  have 
for  several  years  endeavoured  to  obtiiin  a  compromise  on  this 
subject.  ...  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  contend  for  a 
fixed  duty.  .  .  .  Tlie  imposition  of  any  dut}'^  at  present,  with- 
out a  provision  for  its  extinction  within  a  short  period,  would 
but  prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity 
and  discontent.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a 
system  which  has  been  proved  to  l>e  the  blight  of  commerce, 
the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among 
the  people.      But  if  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be 
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gained  by  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public  voice.  .  .  . 
The  Government  appear  to  be  waiting  for  some  excuse  to  give 
up  the  present  Com  Law.  Let  the  people  by  petition,  by 
address,  by  remonstrance,  afford  them  the  excuse  they  seek."  * 

One  would  think  from  this  letter  that  the  people  had  not 
been  doing  these  things.  The  people  had  been  petitioning 
until  they  found  it  useless  to  do  so  any  more ;  they  had  been 
addressing  and  remonstrating  to  the  extreme  limits  of  such 
practices.  If  that  were  all  that  were  required  they  had 
afforded  the  Government  ample  excuse  for  abolishing  the  Corn 
Laws.  And  now,  without  requiring  any  invitation  from  the 
Whig  leader,  the  Platform,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  was  resounding  with  prayers,  and  advice,  and  implora- 
tions,  the  more  impressive  from  being  imbued  with  the  intense 
earnestness  begotten  by  a  great  and  impending  danger.  The 
orators  of  the  League  were  unceasingly  active — active  with 
a  sort  of  herculean  strength.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks 
we  find  Cobden  and  Bright  speaking  at  meetings  at  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Gloucester,  Stroud,  Bath,  Bristol, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Stockpoii;,  and  many  other  places.  Great 
meetings  were  held  too  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
numerous  other  great  towns;  and  The  League  of  the  6th 
December  wrote :  "  We  cannot  here  speak  in  any  detail  of  the 
public  meetings  of  the  past  few  days.  There  is  no  keeping 
pace  with  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  it.  These 
expressions  of  national  feeling  and  opinion  are,  with  varia- 
tions of  a  merely  local  and  circumstantial  kind,  of  a  substan- 
tial similarity — we  might  almost  say,  of  a  sameness — that 
renders  it  needless  to  notice  them  individually.  The  history 
of  one  is  the  history  of  all.  .  .  . 

"Such  an  agitation  as  that  which  now  stirs  this  country  is  a 
novelty  in  the  history  of  popular  movements.  The  world  has 
seen  nothing  like  it  before.  An  agitation  on  the  basis  of  the 
truths  of  economic  science;  an  agitation  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  national  calamity,  in  its  first  stages,  by  removing  its 
primary  cause ;  an  agitation  whose  objects  and  principles  com- 
mand the  respect  both  of  philosophy  and  of  statesmanship, — 
this  is  really  a  new  fact,  as  it  is  also  one  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  people  by  whom  it  is  exhibited." 
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Wliile  the  Platform  was  thus  in  full  work,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  again  advising  the  suspension  of  the  existing  Com 
Laws  for  a  limited  period;  but  not  being  supported  by  all  the 
Cabinet,  he  went  to  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  on  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  asked  leave  to  resign. 

The  Queen  accepted  his  resignation,  and  sent  for  Lord  John 
Russell;  but  he,  not  feeling  himself  able  to  take  office,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was,  on  the  20th  December,  required  to  withdraw 
his  resignation,  which  he  did,  and  the  Cabinet  was  recon- 
stinicted.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  face  of  ever-deepening 
anxiety,  the  voice  of  the  Platform  was  becoming  minatory. 

Bright,  speaking  on  10th  December,  said:  "Two  centuries 
ago  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  a  fearful  con- 
flict with  the  Crown.  A  despotic  and  treacherous  monarch 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  and  the  people.  That  assumption  was  resisted. 
This  fair  island  became  a  battlefield,  the  kingdom  was  con- 
vulsed, and  an  ancient  throne  overturned.  And  if  our  fore- 
fathers two  hundred  years  ago  resisted  that  attempt,  if  they 
refused  to  be  the  bondmen  of  a  king,  shall  we  be  the  bom 
thralls  of  an  aristocracy  like  ours?  Shall  we,  who  struck  the 
lion  down — shall  we  pay  the  wolf  homage?  Or  shall  we  not, 
by  a  manly  and  united  expression  of  public  opinion,  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  put  an  end  to  this  giant  wrong?  Our  cause  is  at 
least  as  good  as  theirs.  We  stand  on  higher  vantage  ground; 
we  have  largt?  numbers  at  our  back;  we  have  more  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  union,  and  knowledge  of  the  political  rights  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  country;  and  what  is  more  than  all 
this — we  have  a  weajion,  a  power,  and  machinery  which  is  a 
tliousand  times  better  than  that  of  force,  were  it  employed — I 
refer  to  the  registration,  and  especially  to  the  40s.  freehold, 
for  that  is  the  great  constitutional  weapon  which  we  intend  to 
wield,  and  by  means  of  which  we  are  sure  to  conquer;  our 
laurels  Inking  gained,  not  in  bloody  fields,  but  upon  the  hust- 
ings, and  in  the  registration  courts/** 

On  the  loth  Deceml)er  a  gr(»at  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don was  held  in  the  Guildhall.  "Never  was  there  a  more  im- 
portant, a  more  enthusiastic,  or  a  more  influential  assemblage 
collected  in  the  metropolis."     On  the  17th  some  20,000  j)er- 
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sons  met  at  Wakefield  to  petition  the  Queen  to  call  Parliament 
together  with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Perth, 
Bradford,  Rye,  Hull,  and  other  places,  almost  innumerable, 
held  meetings,  and  from  tlie  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of 
England  the  cry  which  rang  from  the  Platform  was,  "  Open 
the  ports." 

On  the  23d  of  December  a  great  and  crowning  meeting,  in 
one  way  the  most  remarkable  meeting  ever  held  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  was  held  by  the  League  in  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall.  It  was  attended  by  many  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  towns.  An 
account  was  rendered  at  it  of  the  £100,000  which  had  been 
subscribed  to  the  League,  a  resolution  was  passed  rescinding 
tlie  existing  resolution  against  petitioning,  and  recommending 
that  Petitions  be  again  sent,  and  then  a  resolution  was  passed 
that,  **  in  order  to  enable  the  Council  of  the  League  to  make 
renewed  and  increased  exertions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  great  fund  of  £250,000  be 
now  commenced."  Whilst  the  speeches  were  being  made, 
the  subscriptions  flowed  in.  Twenty-three  persons  and  busi- 
ness firms  gave  in  their  names  for  £1000  each,  twenty  for 
£500  each,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  an- 
nounced that  the  amount  subscribed  was  £59,165. 

At  a  meeting  soon  after  at  Leeds,  £34,000  was  subscribed; 
at  one  at  Liverpool,  £12,000;  at  one  at  Glasgow,  £10,000. 
Within  one  month  £150, OIK)  was  subscribed.  These  remark- 
able facts  fepeak  for  themselves. 

One  meeting,  however,  of  a  totally  different  character,  but 
none  the  less  instructive,  must  be  mentioned,  the  more  partic- 
ularly as  it  is  such  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  "expres- 
sive" function  of  the  Platform.  This  was  a  meeting  of 
agricultural  labourers  at  Goatacre  in  North  Wilts. 

The  Times  of  7th  January  has  given  a  graphic  report  of  it: 
"The  chairman  was  a  labourer;  the  speakers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  were  lalx)urers;  and  the  object  in  view  was  to  call 
public  attention  to  tlie  present  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  til  is  ])art  of  the  country,  and  to  petition  her  Majesty 
and  the  Legislature  to  take  decisive  steps  for  the  speedy  relief 
of  their  extreme  distress.  The  meeting  was  to  have  been  held 
in  a  large  booth  erected  in  a  field,  but  the  great  expense  of 
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providing  such  accommodation  was  beyond  the  combined  con- 
tributions which  these  poor  people  could  spare  from  their  very 
scanty  means;  and,  therefore,  they  were  compelled  to  assem- 
ble together  in  the  cross-road  of  the  village,  and  to  endure  the 
inclemency  of  a  winter  night  while  they  talked  over  their 
common  sufferings.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings were  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  occasion.  A 
hurdle,  supported  by  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  be- 
neath a  hedge  on  the  roadside,  formed  a  narrow  and  unsteady 
platform,  capable  of  supporting  only  the  chairman  and  one 
speaker  at  a  time.  Below  this  rustic  erection  were  placed  a 
small  deal  table  and  some  rushbottom  chairs,  borrowed  from 
a  neighbouring  cottage,  for  the  accommodation  of  reporters. 
Four  or  five  candles,  some  in  lanthorns,  and  others  sheltered 
from  the  wind  by  the  hands  that  held  them,  threw  a  dim  and 
flickering  light  upon  the  groups  on  this  spot,  before  and  around 
which  were  gathered  nearly  1()00  of  the  peasantry  of  Wilt- 
shire, some  of  them  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  their 
children,  who,  thus  collected,  presented  a  wild  and  painful 
appearance.  In  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  distinctive  garb 
of  their  class  was  everywhere  discernible,  but  when  the  flitting 
clouds  permitted  the  moon  to  shine  brightly  in  their  faces,  in 
them  might  be  seen  written,  in  strong  and  unmistakable  lines, 
anxiet}',  supplication,  want,  hunger,  ever  responsive  in  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiments  and  statements  delivered  by  speakers, 
who  merely  described  in  i)lain  unvarnished  language  the 
miseries  of  their  rural  auditors. 

"Tlie  chairman  said:  To  all  who  are  here  present,  and  to 
my  poor  fellow-lalxjurers  in  particular,  I  call  your  attention  to 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance — a  subject  which  demands 
very  serious  consideration.  You  know  by  painful  experience 
that  we  are  suffering  under  distress  and  poverty;  and  we  are 
met  here  this  evening  0!i  purpose  to  make  known  that  distress 
to  her  Majesty  and  to  her  Ministers,  to  pray  them  to  open  the 
j)orts  and  to  repeal  tlie  unjust  Corn  Laws,  so  that  we  and  our 
families  may  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence.  ...  I  say, 
then,  let  us  unite  together  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 
.  .  .  God  Almighty  in  His  providence  caused  the  earth  to 
produce  abundance  of  provisions  for  man,  and  what  one  nation 
could  not  produce  another  could;  therefore  everj'thing  should 
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be  so  managed  as  to  have  free  commerce  throughout  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  labouring  classes  were  in  a  most  distressed 
condition  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  were  in  distress 
should  come  forward  and  manfully  make  their  distress  known; 
tliat  would  show  the  necessity  for  Free  Trade,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  only  remedy.  (A  voice — *It  can't  make  us 
worse. ') 

"  Charles  Vines,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said :  Friends, 
I  wish  the  moon  was  a  little  brighter  just  now,  that  I  could 
see  better  who  is  here ;  but  I  see  enough  to  find  that  here  is  a 
good  many  people,  and  almost  all  of  'em  weart  smock-frocks 
and  iK)or  old  hats  as  I  do.  Some  of  us  heard  from  a  pulpit  a 
short  time  ago  tliat  tlie  mind  of  man  is  like  to  be  dissatisfied. 
I  believe  it.  Dissatisfied  minds  have  brought  all  these  men 
here  to-niglit.  (A  woman's  voice — *Ay,  and  women  too.') 
...  I  don't  come  here  to  talk  i)olitics;  1  don't  know  nothing 
of  'em.  But  I  don't  know  much  of  the  Corn  Laws,  only  that 
they  ha'nt  done  we  labourers  much  good.  It  is  a  long  time 
till  July  next  before  we  get  new  potatoes;  and  unless  some- 
tliing  turns  up  for  we  poor  creatures,  starvation  stares  us  in 
the  face  on  Ixjth  hands.  But  I  sincerely  hope  *  long  looked- 
for'  will  come  Ijefore  July  next.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  obtain 
our  rights  e'fTectually,  we  must  all,  with  one  heart,  lift  up  our 
cry  atul  petition  her  Majesty  to  remove  the  restrictions  upon 
tra<le  and  commrroe,  so  that  the  |x>or  labourers  may  have  bread 
and  cheese  and  good  table-beer,  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work 
which  tlieir  present  scanty  fo(Kl  never  can.  (Hear,  hear.) 
May  that  cry  meet  with  a  reply  from  our  gracious  Queen. 
(»o(l  save  the  (Jueen!  (Cheers,  and  res|)onse8  of  *Amen.') 
Friends,  every  man  wlio  is  lx)m  and  bred  a  labourer  has  for 
his  birtliri^'ht  a  living  from  the  soil,  to  be  obtained  without 
Ix'ing  H'stricted  by  any  laws — unjust  laws  I  might  call  'em — 
enforced  by  our  Legislature.     (Cheers.) 

**An()tlHT  8j»eaker  said:  There  was  nothing  left  for  them 
now  but  starvation  or  Free  Trade.  He  Ixdieved  that  Free 
Trade  w<mM  give  them  good  beef  and  bread  to  eat,  instead  of 
jM)tato<*s  and  no  meat  or  bread.  Bad  living  liad  made  the 
a^'ri<ultural  lal>ourers  physically  weaker;  he  hoped  also  that 
it  woulil  now  have  the  effect  of  making  them  wiser.  It  had 
niadt*  them  wise  enough  to  att^Mul  that  meeting.  They  must 
sjM-ak  out  their  distresses,  or  they  could  not  expect  relief." 
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After  a  closing  speech  from  the  chairman,  urging  them  to 
abstain  from  violence  or  disorder,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

One  other  extract  from  a  speech  I  give,  as  disclosing  much 
of  the  idea  prevailing  in  some  men's  minds  as  to  the  principles 
of  Government:  "But  I  do  think  the  time  will  come  when 
every  labouring  householder  will  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
men  to  Parliament.  When  every  man  comes  under  the  power 
of  every  law  that  is  made,  ought  not  every  man  to  have  a  voice 
in  making  that  law?  " 

All  through  the  early  part  of  this  month  of  January  the  tide 
of  Platform  oratory  flowed  on.  On  the  15th  a  great  League 
meeting  was  held  at  Manchester;  and  then,  on  the  19th,  Par- 
liament was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  speech  Sir  Robert  Peel 
stated  that,  on  the  question  of  the  Com  Law,  his  opinions 
had  undergone  great  change,  but  he  postponed  until  the  27th 
making  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  they  had  changed. 
On  that  date  he  propounded  his  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
Oorn  Laws,  and  one  fresh  triumph  was  added  to  those  already 
won  by  the  Platform.  He  then  proposed  that  the  admission 
of  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  should  be  duty  free,  and  that 
all  British  Colonial  wheat  should  be  admitted  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  duty.  As  regarded  other  wheat,  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion should  be  made,  and  should  commence  at  once.*  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  or  to  be  more  exact,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1S49  grain  of  all  kinds  should  be  admitted  into  the  country 
subject  to  only  a  nominal  duty  for  statistical  purposes. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  on  any  detail  of  the  discussions  on 
these  proi>osals. 

Mr.  Villiers,  consistent  to  the  last,  moved  that  all  duties  on 
imported  corn  sliould  forthwith  cease,  but  with  a  Government 
scheme  in  rivalry  it  wiis  of  course  rejected.  The  third  read- 
ing of  the  Ciovernmont  r»ill  was  moved  on  the  11th  May,  and 
carried  by  327  votes  to  221),  and  the  Ix)rds,  with  the  experience 
derived  from  the  reform  agitation  still  comparatively  fresh  in 
their  memory,  accepted  tlie  Bill,  and  on  the  26th  June  read 
it  a  third  time,  and  passed  it. 


J  When  the  averaco  price  of  wheat  was  nnder  4%.  a  quarter  the  duty 
to  he  10s.,  the  duty  falliiijj  hy  Is.  with  every  Is.  of  rise  in  price,  tiU,  on  reach- 
in;;  54s.  a  quarter,  it  should  be  a  fixed  one  of  4s.  a  quarter. 
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Once  more  then  the  Platform  had  triumphed;  once  more 
gained  the  point  for  which  it  had  agitated;  once  more  had  it 
won  a  great  and  splendid  victory. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Government  measure  the  work  of 
the  League  was  accomplished.  "Our  task  is  concluded," 
wrote  The  League  newspaper  in  its  farewell  address;  "our 
labours  are  at  an  end.  We  have  seen  the  great  principles  for 
which  we  have  struggled  through  seven  yeard  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue,  and  permanently 
established  in  the  legislation  of  the  Empire.  The  records  of 
Parliament  are  the  evidence  of  our  services;  the  freedom  for 
which  wise  men  wrote,  and  good  men  sighed,  and  brave  men 
struggled,  has  been  won  peacefully,  honourably,  and  com- 
pletely. Laws  devised  by  a  jealous,  monopolising,  and  un- 
grateful spirit  to  restrain  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
fetter  the  energies  of  an  industrious,  a  brave,  and  a  loyal  peo- 
ple, have  been  swept  from  the  statute  book  to  take  their  place 
in  the  records  of  unhonoured  history." 

Fitting  was  it  then,  once  the  need  for  the  Platform  in  this 
cause  had  ceased,  that  the  great  organisation  at  its  back  should 
cease  also.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  July,  the  Council  of  the 
League  held  a  meeting,  which  was  to  be  the  final  meeting  of 
that  celebrated  body.  "It  was  to  die  in  the  midst  of  its 
strength,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph."  Mr.  George  Wil- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  League,  presided,  and  in  his  speech 
gave  a  history  of  the  League. 

Elihu  Burritt,*  who  was  present,  and  subsequently  described 
the  proceedings,  said:  "The  chairman  opened  with  deep  emo- 
tion at  the  first  chapter  of  that  existence.  It  read  like  the 
first  chai)ter  of  every  great  moral  reformation  that  has  changed 
the  condition  of  the  world.  It  began  substantially  with  *  they 
mot  in  a  little  upper  room.'  Every  enterprise  that  has  blessed 
humanity  has  originated  in  some  *  little  upper  room,'  where 
men  who  dared  to  make  themselves  of  no  reputation  for  the 
good  of  their  race  have  met  to  pray  or  to  plan." 

And  then,  after  a  full  history  of  the  League  had  been  given, 
a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Cobden,  and  seconded  by  Bright 
— "  That  an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  February  1849,  it  is 

1  See  The  Last  Hour  of  the  League,  by  Elibu  Barritt. 
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deemed  expedient  to  suspend  the  active  operation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League." 

In  proposing  this  resolution,  Cobden  referred  to  his  own 
labours,  and  those  of  his  friend's  colleagues,  and  said:  "Many 
people  will  think  that  we  have  our  reward  in  the  applause  and 
idat  of  public  meetings;  but  I  declare  that  it  is  not  so  with 
me,  for  the  inherent  reluctance  I  have  to  address  public  meet- 
ings is  so  great,  that  I  do  not  even  get  up  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  without  reluctance." 

His  labours  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  now 
happily  at  an  end,  and  after  the  resolutions  had  been  passed, 
the  chairman  announced  that  it  'i^as  his  duty  to  say  that  "  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  stands  conditionally  dissolved." 

But  though  the  labours  of  the  League  were  closed,  and  though 
most  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  it  have  now  passed  away, 
its  career  remains  for  ever  instructive  in  many  matters  of  tlie 
depest  import.  Latest  born  of  popular  movements,  the  League 
profited  by  the  good  in  previous  agitations,  shunned  the  evil, 
and  placed  the  art  of  agitation,  so  to  speak,  on  a  scientific 
basis ;  and  most  consx)icuous  of  all  among  their  actions  is  the 
prominence  they  accorded  to  the  Platform.  Essentially,  the 
triumph  of  their  agitation  was  due  to  the  Platform.  It  is  true 
that  millions  of  tracts  were  distributed,  that  pamphlets,  and 
articles,  and  leaflets  were  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
land;  it  is  tnie  tliat  portions  of  the  Press  afforded  the  movement 
invaluable  aid,  and  that  debates  in  Parliament  advanced  the 
cause;  but,  over  and  above  all  this,  it  is  tnie  that  the  main 
burden  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  Platform — that  it  was  by  the 
spoken  word  to  the  assembled  masses  that  the  cause  was  most 
effectually  advocated.  It  was  by  the  thrilling  eloquence  of 
powerful  orators,  and  the  convincing  arguments  of  skilful 
speakers,  that  the  minds  of  the  masses  were  swayed  far  more 
than  by  all  the  printed  stiitc^ments  sent  forth  from  the  Press. 
"Knowledge  is  the  power,"  said  Cobden  once, — "knowledge 
alone — by  which  we  shall  bring  this  foul  system  to  the  dust;  " 
but  in  no  way  was  knowledge  more  effectually  spread  than 
from  the  Platform,  not  mereh-  spread,  but  driven  home  at 
wliite-heat  into  tlio  hearts  and  minds  of  the  hearers,  by  the 
power  of  the  orator,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  great  public 
meetings. 
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The  Platform  could  not,  however,  have  been  as  effective  as 
it  showed  itself  in  this  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  circumstances  which  must  be  remembered. 

First  of  all,  it  had  a  powerful  and  most  effective  organisa- 
tion at  its  back — a  central  body,  composed  of  men  of  wealth, 
position,  and  of  the  highest  business  capacity — men  so  devoted 
to  the  work  they  had  taken  in  hand  that,  sacrificing  other 
claims  and  duties,  they  attended  GOO,  800,  1000,  or  even  1300 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  League.  From  the  central  office 
at  Manchester  issued  the  lecturers,  and  the  deputations,  and 
the  speakers,  to  preach  the  great  principles  held  by  the  League. 
There  too  were  devised  the  plans,  the  tours,  the  campaigns, 
which  were  to  spread  the  tenets  of  the  League,  and  to  win 
converts  to  the  cause. 

Contrasted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic  Association 
it  was  inferior  in  one  respect,  and  necessarily  so — namely,  in 
the  ready-made  network  of  organisation  which  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  organisation  of  that 
Church,  at  once  gave  the  Irish  movement;  but  in  other  respects 
it  was  in  no  way  inferior,  and  in  many  superior.  Local  asso- 
ciations, local  sympathisers,  and  local  workers  there  were  in 
abundance,  but  though  they  were  not  under  the  control  of  the 
League,  they  were  none  the  less  energetic  and  efficient. 

Another  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  League  was 
the  fact  that  the  Council  had  never  been  restricted  in  their 
operations  for  want  of  money.  There  was  practically  unlim- 
ited money  for  the  furtherance  of  the  agitation.  £10,000  was 
subscribed  at  one  time,  then  £50,000,  then  £100,000,  and 
finally  £250,000  was  in  course  of  collection  when  the  need 
for  more  ceased.  Xot  any  agitation  could  boast  of  so  much 
financial  aid,  and  without  financial  aid  agitation  is  uphill 
work.  When  one  contrasts  these  sums  with  the  few  pounds 
tliat  Hardy  and  the  London  Corresponding  Society  had  at 
their  disposal,  or  with  the  £907  which  the  Chartist  Conven- 
tion with  difficulty  succeeded  in  scraping  together,  one  can 
understand  the  enormous  additional  strength  such  a  fund 
would  give  tlie  League,  and  the  great  additional  resources 
which  Avere  at  the  disposal  of  the  League.  Money,  which  has 
been  called  the  "sinews  of  war,"  is  equally  the  sinews  of 
agitation. 
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Another  important  cause  of  the  strength  of  the  League  was 
the  singleness  of  its  aim.  There  were  no  "  six  points  "  of  the 
Corn  Laws  such  as  there  were  of  the  Charter,  to  obtain  any 
one  of  which  would  have  required  an  agitation  all  to  itself; 
there  was  no  trimming  to  catch  this  or  that  support,  no  succumb- 
ing to  the  expedient.  The  total  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws — 
that  was  the  one  object  steadily,  unswervingly  adhered  to  during 
the  seven  long  years  of  agitation.  The  League  newspaper,  the 
organ  of  the  League,  laid  this  down  very  clearly:  "The  League, 
as  the  League,  has  no  opinion  on  any  other  than  one  question 
— is  precluded,  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  constitu- 
tion, from  so  much  as  thinking  of  any  other  than  one  ques- 
tion. The  totiil  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  and 
provision  monopolies  is  the  one  object  for  which  we  are  asso- 
ciated; and  for  this  object  we  invite  and  accept  the  co-opera- 
tion of  every  one  who,  on  whatever  ground,  is  willing  to 
co-operate  with  us,  with  no  more  solicitude  as  to  his  opinion 
on  any  other."* 

W.  J.  Fox,  speaking  at  Covent  Garden  meeting  in  January 
1844,  said :  "  It  is  appropriate  and  desirable  to  reiterate  the 
League  principle,  the  one  aim  and  object  of  this  association, 
that  for  which  we  are  banded  together — without  which  we  will 
never  be  content,  till  we  attiiin  which  our  organisation  and 
exertions  will  continue — the  one  broad  simple  principle  of 
Free  Trad(»;  and,  as  applied  to  the  greatest  i)ractical  case,  the 
total,  tlie  immediate,  and  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Tliat  is  the  star  by  which  we  steer;  to  that  single 
point  w(,'  bear  rij^ht  on,  lieedless  of  all  oth(»r  considerations. 
We  care  not  for  parties;  we  care  not  for  demarcations  of  fac- 
tion, new  or  old ;  wc  care  not  for  the  consistencies  or  inconsis- 
tencies of  this  or  that  h'adcr  of  any  portion  of  the  House  of 
('ommons — the  total,  tlie  unconditional,  and  the  immediate 
alxditicm  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  wliat  we  ask,  and  all  we  ask." 

And  Colwlen  said:  **The  single  and  undisguised  object  of 
the  L(»ague  is  to  jmt  down  commercial  monopoly.''*  And 
speakin*^  within  siglit  of  tlie  end  of  tlic  agitation,  he  said:  "I 
am  anxious,  not  merely  that  we  should  all  of  us  understand 
eadi  other  on  this  (juestion,  but  that  we  should  l)e  considered 
as  occupying  as  independent  and  isolated  a  position  as  we  did 

1  See  TJic  Uayiu\  2»»th  April  1S15.  «  Soptcmlwr  IWa. 
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at  the  first  inoraent  of  the  formation  of  the  League.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  Avith  Whigs  or  Tories;  Ave  are  stronger  than 
either  of  them;  and  if  we  stick  to  our  principles  we  can,  if 
necessary,  beat  both.  And  I  hope  we  perfectly  understand  now 
that  we  liave  not,  in  the  adv^ocacy  of  this  great  question,  a 
single  object  in  view  but  that  which  we  have  honestly  avowed 
from  the  beginning."  ^ 

And  over  and  above  this  singleness  of  aim  in  the  movement 
there  was  complete  unanimity  among  the  leaders.  Not  from 
the  time  that  the  League  was  founded  until  the  final  dissolu- 
tion took  place  was  there  any  difference  or  dissension  among 
the  leaders;  there  was  no  rivalry  for  leadership,  there  was  no 
division  into  a  physical  force  party  and  a  moral  force  party, 
no  splitting  off  of  this  section  or  that  to  found  some  society 
that  never  more  would  be  heard  of.  Absolute  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. The  rock  upon  Avhich  many  an  agitation  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  past,  and  on  which  many  would  be  wrecked  in 
the  future,  was  successfully  avoided  by  the  Leaguers.  But  no 
amount  of  unanimity  among  leaders,  nor  singleness  of  aim, 
nor  unlimited  funds,  nor  powerful  organisation,  could  have 
triumphed  if  the  object  which  was  being  striven  for  had  not 
been  a  just  one.  Here  lay  the  real  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  agitation.  This  it  was  which  armed  the  Platform  with 
such  invincible  power,  this  it  was  which,  as  knowledge  spread, 
steadily  won  men  to  the  cause. 

Ih-iglit,  speaking  at  Manchester  in  October  1844,  said:'  "If 
you  feel  despondent  upon  this  question,  think  for  a  moment 
what  it  is  you  are  fighting  for.  It  is  for  no  paltry  triumph  of 
a  faction;  it  is  not  to  elevate  this  man  or  that  man;  or  to  set 
waving  this  flag,  or  to  pull  that  flag  down.  No;  but  you  are 
fighting  for  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  causes  which 
ever  united  the  exertions  of  any  body  of  men;  you  are  fighting 
for  the  liberation  of  the  industry  of  27,000,000  of  your  follow- 
oountrymcn,  and  not  for  the  liberation  of  their  industry  only; 
but,  as  everything  that  is  established  here  becomes  a  fashion 
for  the  world,  you  are  also  working  out  the  liberation  of  the 
industry  of  the  whole  human  race  from  all  the  tyranny  which 
monopoly  in  every  clime  and  in  every  age  has  inflicted  upon  it." 


J  ('(.iKlcn's  Sprrrhes,  vol.  i.  p.  'MV*,  ir>th  January  1W6. 
-  See  T/ie  Lctv/ue,  2Gth  October  1844. 
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The  law  which  was  being  striveu  against  was  distinctly 
and  palpably  a  most  unjust  law,  working  wide  evil  lor  the 
advantage,  one  can  scarcely  call  it  the  good,  of  the  few. 

The  real  interest  of  the  agitation,  in  regard  to  a  history  of 
the  riatiorm,  the  real  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it,  centre 
in  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  for 
winning  their  cause. 

Bright,  speaking  at  Manchester  in  January  1845,  said:^ 
"  Our  object  is  to  create  public  feeling,  and  to  array  public 
feeling  against  this  law  to  such  an  extent  that  the  law  shall  be 
virtually  re^jealed,  that  tlie  triumph  shall  be  consummated;  and 
then  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  mere  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, will  be  but  the  formal  acknowledgment  and  ratification 
of  that  which  public  opinion  hius  already  decreed.    (Cheers.)" 

But  this  could  not  be  realised  all  at  once.  There  were  steps 
in  the  process,  slow  and  laborious,  but  none  the  less  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  cause.  l*latform  speaking  alone  could 
not  do  it,  though  I'latform  speaking  could  and  did  incite  to 
the  necessary  measures. 

**  As  the  League  depended  for  success  solely  on  constitutional 
means,  it  was  necessary,  as  the  combat  deepened,  to  investigate 
the  means  which  the  Constitution  had  placed  at  their  dis- 
l)osal ;  "  ^  and  as  force  was  not  alone  out  of  the  question,  but 
was  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of,  the  only  means  remaining 
was  the  one  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  usual  method  of 
Platform  influence — namely,  influencing  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Tliat  was  the  idea  which  had  also 
shown  itself  in  the  agit^ation  for  Koman  (\itholic  emancipation; 
indeed,  The  League  newspaper  of  8th  June  1844  avowed  that 
"Tlie  means  by  which  religious  exclusion  was  overthrown  are 
a  preoodont  to  ji^uide  us  in  our  great  stniggle  for  the  removal 
of  commercial  restrictions/'  But  tlie  precedent  was  an  inoom- 
])lcte  one,  and  tlie  agitations  were  not  parallel  oases.  Plat- 
form aijitation  in  Irehunl  and  in  England  have  ever  l)een  two 
totally  different  thinufs,  and  the  difference,  I  think,  accounts, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  much  of  the  extnMue  form  which  Irish 
agitation  has  tiiken.  It  was  always  easy  in  Ireland  to  whip 
U])  a  Platform  agitation — the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
agitation  and  the  agitation  for  the  reix^al  of  the  Union  proved 

1  See  TItc  Uaf/ue,  Snth  jRuuar>'  1^^-  '^  Ihid,  4th  July  1W6. 
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this  conclusively.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  wanted  little  argument  to  move  them  to  either  of  these 
objects — the  great  majority  of  them  were  of  that  opinion 
already — no  argument  was  necessary,  no  discussion  of  any 
converting  use.  But  the  action  of  the  Platform  on  Irish  sub- 
jects was  limited  to  Ireland.  That  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact. 
The  most  the  Platform  could  do  in  Ireland  was  to  influence 
a  certain  number  of  the  constituencies  in  that  country;  and 
therefore  there  was  no  possibility  ever  of  its  converting  a 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  object  of  the  par- 
ticular agitation  of  the  time  being;  indeed,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  no  effort  was  made  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Irish 
leaders  to  persevere  in  the  work  of  converting  the  British 
electorate.  Thus  limited  in  its  power  of  convincing,  the  Plat- 
form in  Ireland  quickly,  almost  instantaneously,  passed  on  to 
demonstrations  of  physical  force,  and  these  were  far  more 
relied  on  than  constitutional  action  which,  so  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned,  was  practically  an  impossibility.  It  was  the 
demonstrations  of  physical  force  disclosing  the  certainty  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland  which  frightened  the  English  Government 
into  conceding  Catholic  emancipation,  and  not  the  creation  or 
conversion  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
steady  convincing  action  of  the  Platform;  and  the  main  dif- 
ference between  the  action  of  the  Platform  in  this  case — ^in 
which  it  succeeded — and  in  that  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union — in  which  it  failed — was,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  English  Government  risked  the  alternative  course  of  re- 
fusing the  demand. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  different.  Here  it  is  ever  within  the 
possibility  of  the  Platform  to  decisively  influence  the  majority 
in  the  Imperial  Legislature  by  other  means  than  physioiQ 
demonstration  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  votaries  of 
tho  particular  cause.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  cause 
being  so  advocated  as  to  win  over  such  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate as  would  give  a  majority  in  the  representative  body,  and 
thereby  secure  tlie  realisation  of  the  cause.  That  is  the  means 
of  effecting  great  reforms  which  the  Constitution  has  left  open 
to  the  people.  The  means  were  scarcely  possible  even  here 
before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832;  they  have  become  ever  easier 
with  the  enactment  of  the  successive  Reform  Acts. 
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This  great  principle,  then,  of  securing  the  object  of  agita- 
tion by  influencing  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
liacl  l)een  clearly  recognised  by  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  agitation.  The  League  expressed  it  clearly  when  it 
wrote :  ^  "To  transform  an  electoral,  and  through  that  a  rep- 
resentative minority  into  a  majority  is  the  very  end  and  aim 
of  our  exertions."  That  was  first  attempted  by  carrying  out 
Peel's  recommendation  to  register.  But  the  existing  voters 
to  be  registered  were  not  numerous  enough  to  effect  Hie 
change,  and  so  the  farther  step  was  taken  of  creating  voters. 
Numerous  meetings  had  been  held  with  this  object,  thousands 
of  freeholders  had  been  created,  several  constituencies  had 
been  secured,  when  the  failure  of  the  i)otato  crop  and  the 
bad  harvest  introduced  other  elements  into  the  question.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  even  had  no  such  dreadful 
catastrophe  happened  as  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  1845,  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would,  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  been  successful. 

This  great  agitation  will  ever  be  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  It  has  been  distinguished  above 
all  others  by  its  peaceableness.  Here  was  no  question  ever  of 
prosecutions  for  incitement  to  violence.  Never  once  did  Plat- 
form speech  call  for  such  notice;  never  once  did  the  agitation 
violate  or  exceed  the  most  rigid  letter  of  the  law.  As  The 
League  truly  wrote  in  its  "  Farewell  Address  " — "  Our  march 
has  been  stained  by  no  blood — our  success  is  sullied  by  no 
tear." 

Now  and  then,  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  existence,  a  League 
meeting  would  l)e  disturbed  or  even  broken  up  by  some  of  the 
more  extreme  Chartists,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Anti-('orn-Law  agitators. 

Colxlen,  speaking  so  far  back  as  1843,  said  truly :  "  Never 
was  there  a  great  i)ublic  question  agitated  for  four  years  with 
so  few  of  those  acts  of  violence  and  indiscretion  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  lx»long,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  all  subjects  of  public  excitement.'''* 

And  Ash  worth,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  League,  review- 
ing the  whole  agitation,  wrote;  *'I  think  I  may  safely  affirm 
that  there  never  was  in  this  or  any  other  country  so  extensive, 

1  The  Ltayue,  17th  August  1844.  ^  jhi.'  Examiner,  1W3,  p.  121. 
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SO  energetic,  so  long  continued,  and  so  peaceful  an  agitation 
upon  any  other  political  subject."  * 

The  peaeeableness  of  the  agitation  was  directly  due  to  the 
counsels  and  inculcations  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  moye- 
ment.  In  speech  after  speech  the  imperative  necessity  of 
order  and  decoinim  and  peaceful  conduct  was  insisted  on. 

Bright  spoke  strongly  at  Covent  Garden  in  December  1844 
on  this  point:  *  " Our  past  policy,"  he  said,  "has  been  peace- 
ful. Slanderers  and  monopolists  have  said  that  we  have  insti- 
gated to  sedition  and  to  rebellion.  The  statement  is  false, 
like  all  the  grounds  upon  which  they  base  the  maintenance  of 
their  monopoly.  We  never  did  instigat<e  to  sedition  or  rebel- 
lion. We  appealed  to  the  reason  of  our  countrymen,  and  to 
their  sense  of  justice;  and  that  appeal  has  been  answered  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  .  .  .  We  will  go  on  with  moral  means 
for  the  future.  The  assertors  of  great  national  rights  should 
be  the  very  last  persons  to  commit  wrong.  We  hold  ourselves 
to  be  the  advocates  of  such  rights,  and  we  will  gain  themy  if 
I)ossible,  by  the  peacefiQ  policy  which  we  have  hitherto 
adopted.  Kecollect  that  it  is  only  by  a  peaceful  course  like 
that  which  we  are  pursuing  that  a  good  cause  can  have  any 
vantage  ground.  If  you  come  to  force  in  any  matter  of  this 
description,  why,  then,  it  is  decided  by  physical  power,  or  by 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  in  the  field  both  are  upon  a  level; 
but  keep  to  reason,  to  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  oonscienoes 
of  men — ^appeal  to  this  great  and,  in  the  long  run,  unerring 
tribunal,  and  then  your  great  and  good  cause  is  eveiytiiing. 
Every  blow  you  give  tells;  every  speech  you  make,  every 
article  you  print,  and  every  fact  you  bring  forward,  is  a  blow 
which  your  opponents  can  neither  parry  nor  return,  and  thus 
you  ^o  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent it." 

A  speech  of  another  orator  of  the  League'  clearly  laid 
down  the  moderation  of  their  demands — revolution  was  no 
part  of  its  aim :  "We  understand  not  the  doctrine  of  tolerating 
a  certain  portion  of  robbery,  iniquity,  and  oppression  upon  the 
community,  and  on  individuals.    We  take  up  our  position  on 

1  Cobden  and  the  League,  p.  US. 

s  866  7%e  League,  14th  December  1S44. 

>  W.  J.  Fox,  tee  The  League,  27th  January  1S44. 
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the  right  and  the  wrony  of  the  case — for  property  of  all  sorts, 
as  realised  by  human  skill  and  labour,  and  as  sanctioned  by 
human  laws  and  institutions.  We  avow  our  respect  for,  and 
we  hold  in  sacred  veneration,  the  property  of  the  class  which 
has  most  opposed  itself  to  our  claims.  The  broad  acres  of  the 
landowner  are  his ;  we  mean  not  to  touch  them ;  we  set  up  no 
scramble  for  their  division.  We  interfere  not  with  his  regu- 
hitions  of  that  which,  by  inheritance  or  by  purchase,  belongs 
to  him.  Let  him  do  as  he  will  with  his  own;  he  is  amenable 
to  opinion  if  he  violates  decency  and  morality;  but  so  far  as 
he  keeps  within  the  limits  which  the  great  objects  of  human 
society  prescribe,  we  respect  his  rights  even  there.  We 
meddle  with  nothing  whatever  of  this — let  him  have  his  whole 
rights.  The  land  is  his,  the  produce  of  the  land  is  his,  or 
theirs  to  whom  he  hires  out  that  land;  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  is  not  his,  and  that  is,  the  industry  of  other  people, 
their  labour,  their  skill,  their  perseverance,  their  bones  and 
sinews,  tlieir  daily  toil;  and  the  bread  which  they  earn  by 
that  toil  and  work  he  has  no  right  to  diminish  by  taxation. 
They  are  his  fellow-countrymen  and  not  his  slaves.  The 
labourer's  bones  and  muscles  are  his  own  property,  and  not 
the  landlord's." 

And  then,  further,  there  had  hitherto  never  been  an  agita- 
tion in  which  the  languaj^e  of  attack  had  been  so  moderate. 
Even  if  we  select  some  of  the  strongest  expressions,  there  was 
not  much  that  was  so  very  reprehensible.  Cobden  spoke  of 
his  opponents  as  " a  most  narrow-minded,  leaden  oligarchy,'' 
as  "bigots  and  monopolists,"  as  "a  vile  and  wicked  set  of 
taskmasters,"  as  "a  bankrupt  and  profligate  i)ortion  of  the 
aristocracy."  Possibly  the  strongest  passage  in  any  of  bis 
s])eechos  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech  at  a  meeting  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  referring  to  the  landed  aristocracy :  "  Let  them  go  on, 
and  in  a  short  time  thov  w(mld  find  themselves  like  the  French 
nobilitv,  previous  to  the  revolution,  an  isolated,  helpless, 
])owerless  class — a  class  that  in  their  own  inherent  qualities, 
in  i\w\v  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  were  inferior  to  any 
other  class(»s  of  society.  Tlicy  not  only  clung  to  the  feudal 
abuses,  but  they  actually  tried  to  put  a  restraint  upon  the 
snpi)ly  of  food  for  the  ]M»ople.  They  were  warring  against 
the  progression  of  the  age.     They  fancied  that  their  feudal 
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systoin  wa8  uecestuiry  to  the  existence  of  the  commiinity. 
Why,  thi*ir  feudal  system  had  gone  in  France;  it  had  gone  in 
(ftTuiany;  in  America  it  liad  never  existed.  The  question 
now  wiis,  Whether  the  feudal  system  in  this  country  was  to 
flourish  l)oside  an  advancing  and  progressive  manufacturing 
and  foniniercial  community?  There  were  manufacturing  and 
<'onim(*rrial  (communities  in  other  countries  where  feudalism 
did  not  exist.  They  would  exist  here  by  the  side  of  feudal- 
ism, if  feudalism  would  allow  them;  but  if  not  by  the  side  of 
feudalism,  feudalism  would  not  be  ]M>rmitted  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  civilisation,  if  not  by  the  side  of  it,  then  the  manu- 
fiu'turing  and  commercial  inten*sts  would  flourish  uix)n  the 
ruins  of  feudalism." 

These,  however,  are  only  occasicmal  blemishes,  scarcely  call- 
ing for  notiee  in  a  series  of  almost  innumerable  speeches,  but 
iiii]»arti:ility  (h*mands  that  the  bhunishes  of  the  Platform 
should  Im*  notieed  its  well  sis  its  virtues.  And,  as  a  set-off  on 
thi*  (»ther  side,  it  may  Ik*  afiirmed  that  never  yet,  in  the  history 
of  the  Platform,  hiul  the  level  of  teaching  been  uniformly  so 
hi^'h,  so  noble,  or  so  moral;  never  yet  liad  the  language  of  the 
sjK'akers  \n*en  so  fn»e  fmm  the  taint  of  violence,  exaggerationi 
or  in<*itement  to  ill-feeling.  One  illustration  may  be  given  of 
th(*  height  which  was  attained  in  the  language  used  from  the 
Platform. 

It  is  a  8i>eech  of  Colxlen's  deliventl  at  Manchester  in  Janu- 
ary lKir».  Hi*  said :  **  I  have  been  accused  of  looking  too  much 
to  material  int<>n*Hts.  Nevertheless,  I  can  say  tliat  I  hare 
taken  as  large  and  gn*at  a  view  of  the  effects  of  this  mighty 
prineijde  fof  free  tnule)  as  ever  did  any  man  who  dreamt 
over  it  in  his  own  study.  I  l)elieve  that  the  physical  gain 
will  In*  the  smallest  gsiin  to  hunmnity  from  the  success  of 
this  )>riiiriple.  I  look  farther,  I  see  in  the  free  tnule 
]>riiieipl(*  that  which  shall  act  on  the  moral  world  as  the 
{irin<'iple  of  gravitiition  in  the  universe— drawing  men  to- 
k'ether,  thrusting  iiside  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  crec<l,  and 
lan^nia<;e,  and  uniting  us  in  the  bonds  of  etenial  peace.  I 
hav(*  looktMl  even  farther;  I  h«ave  speculated,  and  probably 
(ireanit.  in  the  dim  future — ay,  a  thousand  years  hence — I  have 
siHT\il:it«'d  on  what  the  effect  of  the  triumph  of  this  principle 
may  be.     1  Udieve  that  the  effect  will  be  to  change  the  face  of 
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the  world,  so  ius  to  introduce  a  system  of  govcmment  i^ntin-ly 
(listinrt  from  that  which  now  i)revails.  1  helieve  tlial  the 
desin*  and  the  motive  for  hirge  and  miKlity  em|>in\s,  for  gifr*^ii- 
tie  armies  an<l  j^reat  navies,  for  those  matrrials  whieh  an?  ummI 
for  the  dfstruction  <»f  life,  and  thr  di'sidatiiUi  of  tlie  r«*w;irtLs 
of  lalxMir,  will  dir  away.  1  Udievc  that  sueh  thinpi  will  i*«*aM.* 
to  U*  nc(vssarv,  or  to  Im>  iisrd  when  man  bceomes  one  family, 
and  frt'tdy  cxehan^^rs  the  fruits  of  his  lalNmr  with  his  hnithrr 
man.  1  Udi<*vf  that,  if  we  rnuld  In'  allowiMl  t4i  rea]»|t«'ar  on 
this  siiMunary  s(*(mh\  wt*  should  mm%  at  a  far  distant  |M*ri«M|« 
the  ^ov<*rninj;  sy^t^m  of  this  w<»rld  n*vt*rt  t*)  Muuethiii;;  hkf 
the  municipal  system;  and  1  Udievt*  that  tlie  s|M*<*uhitivf  |iht- 
l(KS(»j)lH*r  <►[  a  thousand  years  ln*nce  will  date  tlie  gn*at«*>t  revo- 
lution that  ever  hapjM'niMl  in  the  wijrld's  hist<»ry  fnuii  th«« 
triunijih  of  the  prinrijdc  which  wc  have  met  herif  t«i  ailvo- 
catr."  * 

Ncarlv  half  a  <"«*nturv  has  passed  since  these  wonls  witv 
uttered;  thiic  is  hut  little  si^Mi  Vet  of  gi^.mtic  armie<«,  ami 
j^re;it  navies,  <'easin;^  to  Im*  neces'*ary,  y«*t  t»iie  cannot  hut 
admire  the  hifty  ideal  wldeh  wa.s  tlius  ••xj>ressed  to  the  Horhl; 
<»ne  e.innot  hut  fe«d  lutw  ^reat  a  moral  ton**'  must  How  fn»ni 
coiiduet  dietat<'d  hy  >ueh  prin«i j>le>.  Contra.st  laie^iav:**  su*-h 
as  thi^  with  th«'  Lmiruaire  of  the  l*latform  in  j»r«*vi4iuH  a;;ita- 
ti«»iis,  ;md  h«»\v  ;^M-e.it,  how  \\ondi*rful  i>  the  improvnient. 
Cnntra^t  it  with  that  of  the  ai^itatiou  runiiin-^  side  hy  suh* 
with  the  Anti-Cnin-l^iv.  a'^^itatiou,  and  how  vast  the  differ- 
ener.  Hn\v  vinjrnt  aud  ev«-n  MiNMlthir^ty  w«*n»  the  sjmmn-Im'S 
of  St»  phf  iiN  and  O.iNthr.  ami  otlii-r^  of  the  leailiii;^  <'hartl*»t.«. 
\\it\v  eM.ii^*-  and  vitupi-rative  the  ^{N'l'ehes  of  Hunt,  and  hhhh*- 
tim«'N  ut  ( 'i.t.i«-tt.  IImvv  lNMnUi>tic  ami  al»«»urd  the  s|N*«*eh«*H  of 
<iale  .Iiin«"*  atiil  lii«»  ei»ntfm|H»raries  eoni)i;ir*'d  with  the  s]tt-4*«dieA 
ot  tl.e  pii'Miintiii  ni»n  of  tlie  Anti-<'orn-l.aw  I^*a',nie.  Kven 
the  sjMt  rh«'^  of  thi-  ri-torm  ai^itator'i  of  ISJUi  >tanil  on  a  hn»er 
lt'\«'l. 

An^l  \tt  one  i>t!i«r  m.itttr  leniain^  f«>r  m«'ntii>!i  in  which  this 
au'Jt.itii.n  s}ii>\\ «  d  a  n..iiki  d  siip«i  i«»i  :t\  ••\tr.inN  pre\  niu**  a;ci- 
tati'-n  l;anMi\.  in  tin-  |-:"«onal  •■haia*  l«  r  ••!  tin*  hMiler**. 
Tliti»'  u  a^  a  •  ••nipl'  !•■  ah-^finf  <•!  '••dl  •«•■•  ivMu'  •■n  their  |»;irt,  of 
and>iti«>n.  «<r  nt    \.t:i;T\.      hitf'Ti-nt  wa^   it    in  the  other  ai;ita- 
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lions.  Feargus  O'Connor's  main  incentive  to  agitation  was 
t\w  gratification  of  his  personal  vanity,  the  love  of  taking  the 
h*iwl  at  meetings,  the  love  of  popular  applause. 

Attwooil's  si>eeches  betray  time  after  time  that  frequently 
his  upj)ermost  thought  was  of  himself.  In  one  si)eeeh  he 
assunnl  his  audience  that,  *'  but  for  their  great  prudence,  they 
would  have  lx*en  destroyed  like  the  reformers  of  old,  and  he 
picked  out  from  among  them,  and  in  all  probability  lodged  in 
ii  dungeon.*'*  In  another:  "I  rejoice  in  the  course  of  con- 
duet  I  have  pursued  more  and  more  under  the  awful  cinnim- 
Rtanoes  which  I  see  a]>proaching,  and  I  liave  now  only  to  say  that 
whenever  I  die  I  wish  no  other  inscription  to  be  placed  upon 
my  tomb  than  *Here  lies  the  founder  of  Political  Unions."" 

The  love  of  {H)pular  applause  was  to  Hunt  the  very  breath 
of  his  nostriLs. 

<  >ite  seeks  in  vain  for  any  egotism  or  vanity  in  the  speeches 
of  tht*  leading  orators  of  the  League,  and  Mr.  Morley,  in  his 
Lifii  f{f  0)b(len^*  says :  **  I  cannot  find  a  trace  or  a  word  in  the 
most  privates  corresitondence  betraying  on  the  part  of  any 
)»roniineiit  fOotor  in  the  Ijeague  a  symptom  of  petty  or  ignoble 
egotism.  Tliey  were  t<x>  much  in  earnest.  Never  on  a  scene 
where  the  t<'niptations  to  vanity  were  so  many  was  vanity  so 
entirelv  absent." 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  agitation  which  not  alone  deserves  to 
1n>  rt'corded,  but  to  In*  Imnight  into  the  most  prominent  notice 
as  showini;  the  high  level  which  the  Platform  can  attain. 

In  all  these  res|MH*ts  then,  in  the  character  of  the  leaderSy 
in  the  in<Nlcration  of  their  language,  in  the  complete  absence 
of  iiieit«'nuMit  to  violemre  or  disorder,  this  agitation  distin- 
^Miish^'d  itst*lf  alN)ve  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  showed  a 
))r()<;ress  in  the  methods  of  popular  movement  which  might 
well  have  lM'<*n  deemed  im|>ossible. 

Many  and  of  the  vastest  importance  were  the  lessons  to  be 
dnluciMl  from  this  great  agitation.  One  of  the  speakers  of  the 
Lt'a^ni«'  *  thus  deserilM^l  what  by  some  would  be  considered  the 
most  iin]M>rtant  of  all:  '*When  men  shall  inquire  in  what  way 
they  may  overthrow  some  hoary  abuse,  protected  by  powefi 

1  AttwiMMl'M  Lif,,  p.  140. 17th  May  18»). 

3  Jbi*l.  p.  l.VJ,  llitli  I)it*«*m1ier  1890.  •  Vol.  1.  p.STO. 

Mi.  Tliftiuwiu  at  Covent  Garden.    See  Tlu  League,  2U  Febmsiy  ISIB. 
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surrouiuled  and  defended  by  wealth,  rank,  and  corruption — 
when  they  would  learn  whether  they  may  venture  to  hope 
that,  b}'  exertion,  toil,  and  sacrifice,  they  can  bring  such  an 
abuse  to  the  ground — they  shall  then  turn  to  the  pages  which 
record  the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League;  they  shall 
therein  learn  that  voluntary  association  will  work  greater  mira- 
cles than  the  hands  of  them  who  reared  the  Pyramids;  that 
bloodless  revolutions  may  be  brought  about  by  the  agitation 
of  men's  minds;  that  there  are  weapons  that  cannot  be  struck 
down  in  the  warfare;  that  there  is  a  power  which,  though  im- 
palpable and  invisible,  is  yet  universal  and  irresistible,  and 
will  outlive  Ministers,  and  Governments,  and  States,  and  rule 
the  world  when  man  is  man  indeed." 

Bright,  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  League,  drew  attention 
to  other  lessons  derivable  from  it:  **If  a  thinking  and  philo- 
sophic mind  were  asked  wliat  the  League  has  done,  I  am  of 
oi)inion  that  his  answer  would  include  many  other  points  and 
many  other  things  l>eyond  the  repeal  of  a  particular  statute. 
We  have  taught  the  people  of  this  country  the  value  of  a  great 
principle.  They  have  learned  that  there  is  nothing  that  Ciin 
he  held  out  to  the  intelligent  people  of  this  kingdom  so  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  them  to  action,  and  to  great  and  persevering 
action,  as  a  givat  and  sacred  principle  like  that  which  the 
League  espoused.  They  have  learned  that  there  is  in  public 
opinion  a  power  much  greater  than  that  which  resides  in  any 
particular  form  of  Government;  that  although  you  have  in 
this  kingdom  a  system  of  government  which  is  called  *i>0]ml.ar ' 
and  called  *  representative, ' — a  system  which  is  somewhat 
clumsily  contrived,  and  which  works  with  many  jars  and 
joltings — that  still,  with  a  great  principle,  and  with  great 
labour,  and  with  great  sacrifices,  all  those  obstacles  are  over- 
come, and  out  of  a  machine  specially  contrived  for  tlie  con- 
trary, justice  and  freedom  at  length  is  achieved  for  the  nation; 
and  the  peojjle  have  learned  something  beyond  this — that  is, 
that  the  way  to  freedom  henceforward  is  not  through  violence 
and  bloodshed.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  better  lesson  for  the 
people  to  learn  from  it  than  this, — that  by  persevering  effort 
— that  bv  no  infraction  of  moral  law — bv  strict  olK»dience  to 
the  j»rincii)les  whicli  we  beliove  to  be  enjoined  by  the  Christian 
code,  they  can  obtain  so  great  and  signal  victories,  and  vieto- 
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ries  which  are  not  tarnished  in  the  gaining,  victories  which 
can  never  be  lost — more  great  and  more  glorious  than  any 
other  nation  ever  achieved  by  force  of  arms." 

But  not  less  important  than  these  lessons  was  the  fact  that 
from  its  inception  to  its  end  the  agitation  had  been  to  the 
people  one  continual  educational  power — one  long  course  of 
training  in  the  amenities  of  public  discussion — a  seven  years' 
apprentices hiji — at  the  end  of  which  the  Platform,  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  regarded,  had  readied  a  higher  level  than 
ever  before;  it  had  shaken  off  its  earlier  vices  and  deformities, 
and  shown  to  the  world  that  they  were  excrescences,  and  not 
a  necessary  part  of  its  being;  it  had  set  a  standard  of  dignity, 
gravity,  and  composure  in  public  discussion,  which  future 
generations  in  their  troubles  might  advantageously  imitate; 
it  had  weaned  great  numbers  from  those  violent  courses  which 
Chartist  orators  were  accustoming  them  to,  and  in  so  doing 
practically  drew  the  sting  of  Chartism,  and  turned  into  a  con- 
stitutional direction  that  which  otherwise  threatened  to  become 
a  revolutionary  movement. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   SECOND    CKISIS    OF   CHARTISM 

How  great  a  change  had  come  over  English  life  in  regard  to 
tlie  Platform  during  the  quarter  century  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  **  Six  Acts "  had  been  in  force,  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
markable fact  that  not  only  one  but  two  great  Platform  agita- 
tions were  being  carried  on  simultaneously  over  a  prolonged 
course  of  years.  While  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  had 
been  running  its  course  to  its  successful  conclusion,  and  while 
the  l*latform  was  taking  the  prominent  i)art  in  it  which  has 
just  l>een  described,  the  Chartist  agitation,  of  which  much  more 
was  still  to  be  heard,  had  also  been  moving  along,  with  some- 
what chequ(»red  fortunes,  and  had  also  been  continuing  to 
employ  the  Platform  for  its  purposes. 

Incidental  mention  hiis  been  made  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
doings  of  the  C-hartists,  but  to  complete  the  account  of  the 
proctjedings  of  the  Platform  in  connection  with  tliem,  it  is 
necessary  to  resume  the  story  of  the  agitation  which  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  narrative  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation. 

l^ut,  in  reverting  once  more  to  the  liistory  of  the  Platform  as 
used  by  the  Chartists,  we  pass  back  to  a  Platform  disfigured 
by  all  the  vices  which  had  characterised  it  up  to  1840.  We 
step  down  from  the  eminence  to  which  the  Platform  had  been 
raised  by  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation.  We 
pass  to  a  Platform  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  those 
(pialitios  which  have  just  l)een  praised,  to  an  agitation  with 
an  ever  shifting,  ever  varying  organisation,  and  with  leaders 
ever  quarrelling  among  themselves.  We  pass  to  the  frothy 
utterances  of  restless  self-seeking  adventurers,  working  with- 
out cohesion  of  jmrjiose,  ignorant  of  definite  aim,  and  unwill- 
inj;  to  sink  their  individual  idiosvncrasies  for  the  sake  of  the 

general  object. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  working  of  the 
Platform  in  this  Chartist  agitation  is  one  whit  the  less  instruc- 
tive— very  far  from  it.  The  instruction  to  be  derived  is  preg- 
nant with  the  most  important  lessons  and  conclusions.  The 
teaching,  it  is  true,  is  in  great  part  in  the  negative  form, 
showing  the  weak  parts  of  the  Platform  and  its  worst  side ; 
but  the  conclusions  are  none  the  less  valuable. 

Some  ten  months  or  so  after  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Convention  in  September  1839  a  new  plan  of  organisation  was 
devised.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester  in  July  1840,  and 
the  resolution  was  arrived  at  to  merge  all  the  local  bodies  into 
one  association  to  be  called  "  the  National  Charter  Association 
of  Great  Britain."^ 

Soon  after  this,  some  of  the  Chartist  leaders  began  to  emerge 
from  prison,  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment. Several  of  them  were  given  public  receptions,  at 
which  numerous  speeches  were  made,  and  Chartism  began  to 
revive.  Thus,  on  the  27th  July,*  a  great  demonstration  came 
off  in  Birmingham  in  honour  of  William  Lovett  and  John 
Collins;  and  at  Glasgow  "an  imposing  demonstration  of  the 
people  "  took  place,  at  which  "  it  was  computed  that  not  less 
than  200,000  people"  were  present,  in  honour  of  other  of  the 
Chartist  leaders. 

Lovett  w^as  not  very  long  out  of  prison  before  he  gave  to 
the  world,  in  an  "  Address  to  the  Political  and  Social  Reformers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  some  of  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
formed  in  his  retirement.  "  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  in  addressing 
you  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty, 
we  would  wish  to  rivet  this  important  truth  on  your  mind. 
You  must  become  your  own  social  and  political  regenerators, 
or  you  will  never  enjoy  freedom.  For  true  liberty  cannot  be 
conferred  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  decrees  of  princes,  but 
must  spring  up  from  the  knowledge,  morality,  and  public  vir- 
tue of  our  population.  .  .  . 

"  Tliough  revolution  were  to  follow  revolution,  and  changes 
were  to  be  continually  effected  in  our  constitution,  laws,  and 
government,  unless  the  social  and  political  superstructure  were 

1  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commonfl  in  May  1842  Mr.  Duncombe  said : 
"  Tliere  arc  al)out  000  of  these  Chartist  Associations  in  England  and  Scotland." 
—See  Hansard's  rarliamentary  Debates,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  20.  ^  IWO. 
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bas(*d  upon  tlie  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  j)eople,  they 
would  only  have  exchanged  despotism  for  despotism,  and  one 
set  of  oppressors  for  another. "  ^ 

An  interesting  passage  in  this  Address  is  his  frank  criticism 
of  Chartist  meetings.  "Our  public  meetings,"  he  said,  *'have 
on  too  many  ocn-asions  been  arenas  of  |)assionate  invective, 
I)arty  spirit,  and  personal  idolatry,  rather  than  public  assem- 
blies for  calmly  deliberating  and  freely  discussing  national  or 
local  grievances;  or  as  schools  for  the  advancement  of  our 
glorious  cause,  by  the  dissemination  of  facts,  and  inculcation 
of  principles;  its  it  is  by  such  teachings  that  our  population 
will  be  prepared  to  use  wisely  the  political  power  they  are  now 
seeking  to  obtain." 

And  in  another  Address,  issued  about  the  same  time,  Le 
said :  **  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  the  franchise  that  is  to 
benefit  our  country, — that  is  only  the  means  to  a  just  end — 
the  election  uf  the  l)est  and  wisest  of  men  to  solve  a  question 
which  has  never  yet  been  propounded  in  any  legislative  bod}" 
— namely,  how  shall  all  the  resources  of  our  country  be  made 
to  advance  the  intellectual  and  social  happiness  of  every  in- 
dividual?" 

Lovett's  coinisel,  however,  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  The 
]>rocess  he  recommended  was  not  rapid  enough  to  suit  the  more 
impetuous  leaders  of  the  Chartists. 

The  Oeneral  Election  of  1S41  afforded  the  Chartists  an 
opi)ortunity  of  sliowing  their  strength.  Their  action  was, 
however,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  action  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  in  its  eiforts  to  influence  the  comix)sition  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  liolding  severely  aloof  from  parties,  was 
the  action  of  the  (.-hartists  at  the  Ceneral  Election  of  1841. 
Their  efforts  at  influencing  the  composition  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons  were  coniined  almost  altogether  to  bringing  forwanl 
candidates  on  the  hustings,  to  exjdain  and  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  Chartism,  and  to  there  getting  a  show  of  hands  in 
thcMr  favour — a  i)erformanc(»  far  sliort  even  of  the  scheme  of 
wliich  they  had  so  often  boasted,  of  sending  the  persons  so 
chosen  to  chiim  their  seats  in  J  Parliament.  In  the  few  cases, 
where  tht'V  had  voti's,  their  leader,  Feargus  O'Connor,  per- 
suaded them  to  vot(»  for  the  Torv  candidate,  so  as  to  show  their 

1  7/*r  Lij\  Olid  ,*<trut/ifU»  v/  Willitun  Locvttt  p.  245. 
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lU'tcstation  of  the  Whigs — a  iwliey  whii^h,  acconling  to  Gam- 
luage,*  "brought  eiuUess  diviHiou  into  the  ranks,  worse  even 
than  was  intnxhiced  by  the  discussion  of  moral  and  physical 
force." 

It  was  this   ** endless  division"  which  ultimately  wrecked 
Chartism. 

<2annnage,  in  his  History,  frankly  describes  the  numerous 
errors  which  went  to  d(*prive  the  (Jhartist  movement  of  much 
<»t'  its  iM)Wi»r.  Their  one  abiding  error  was  want  of  union. 
Hie  leaders  lived  in  a  state  of  ]H*rpetual  quarrel.  Lovett  and 
(*(>lliiis  ))ublished  a  work  entitled  Chartism^  which  contained  a 
]d:in  for  the  organisation  of  the  Chartists  throughout  the  king- 
(h>iii.  *"  It  met  with  a  howl  of  denunciation."  Vincent,  on  his 
r«'lfas»'  fn»iii  prison,  went  in  for  the  advocacy  of  temperancCi 
and  reconinien<hMl  Teni|M*ranco  Chartist  Associations.  He  too 
w:is  j«MTed  at.  Some  Scot4'h  (* ha rtists  estiiblished  Christian 
Chartist  chun'hes,  where  politiciil  sermons  were  preached. 
'Ili«"V  fared  no  In'tter.  All  and  every  one  of  these  actions  met 
with  the  vehenitMit  deniniidations  of  O'Connor,  who,  according 
tn  (iammaj;**,*  **nevi»r  sought  to  raise  the  ("hartist  Ixxly  from 
its  ]H>>ition  by  enliglit4'ning  its  memlx^rs.  He  hod  no  wish 
for  tliat  ImmIv  to  U^  anything  more  than  a  mere  mob  to  conclude 
eviTv  miM'tiiig  with  three  cheers  for  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
The  Xorthern  Star.'' 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1841  O'Connor  was  releasetl  from 
lu'ison.  While  in  ]irison  he  had  annoumvd  that,  when  releasedy 
Iif  would  a]>iH*ar  in  a  suit  of  fustian,  to  show  how  completely 
lit*  idfntitiril  himself  with  the  working  classes,  and  accord* 
inirly,  whfu  h«»  was  ndt'iiscMl,  a  prfK*ession  took  place  in  York, 
with  O'Connor,  in  his  fustian  suit,  seate<l  in  a  triumphal  car 
(s]M>cially  maile  for  the  <K'casion),  followed  by  thousands  cheer- 
ing' thf  '•  Lion  of  Fn»edoni." 

( )ne(*  ai^aiii  at  largo  he  was  (quickly  at  daggers  drawn  with 
l.irL:«*  s«'<*tions  of  the  Chartists:  differem^s  were  jierpetually 
rro]i|>in;^  u)>.  or  quarrels  occurring — quarrtds  unnecessary  now 
to  M'icr  to,  exee]it  as  explaining  one  of  the  caus(*s  which  neu- 
tralised the  |Hiwer  of  Cliartism.  Quarrels  among  leaders 
naturally  ext^Mided  to  quarrels  among  their  followers,  and 
me«'tings  of  one  section  of  the  Chartists  were  disturbed  by 

1  <  i;iiuuia);r,  p.  210.  *  Jhid,  p.  213. 
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Chartists  of  another  section.  After  describing  some  uproar- 
ious proceedings  at  Leicester,  Gammage  says :  "  The  same  folly 
which  reigned  at  Leicester  pervaded  more  or  less  the  Chartist 
body  genemlly.  Reason  was  trampled  under  foot,  passion, 
led  by  the  spirit  of  demagogueism,  was  rampant,  and  no  man 
stood  the  slightest  chance,  who  had  courage  enough  to  diverge 
from  the  path  marked  out  by  O'Connor  and  The  NoiHiem  Star, 
.  .  .  One  section  of  the  Chartist  body  could  not  tolerate  a 
different  policy  from  its  own.  Hence  the  strife  and  bickering, 
hence  the  dwindling  down  of  the  Chartist  party  from  powerful 
bodies  to  comparatively  insignificant  units. 

All  through  these  proceedings  the  Platform  was  kept  hard 
at  work.  Meetings  here,  and  meetings  there,  meetings  by  one 
section  of  the  Chartists,  meetings  by  another  section.  Lectur- 
ing tours  by  this  man,  and  receptions  for  another  man,  but  the 
Platform  spoke  with  many  voices,  inaudible  now  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  in  the  jarrings  and  jinglings  of  uncertain  con- 
tradictious sound. 

One  result,  however,  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  dissension 
— a  second  great  petition  for  the  Charter.  With  much  labour 
of  meetings,  and  Platform ing,  and  by  the  aid  of  another 
specially  elected  Convention,  it  was  compiled;  and  it  was 
signed — it  was  said — by  "3,315,752  of  the  industrious  classes." 

On  the  lid  of  May  1842  it  was  escorted  to  Parliament  by  a 
large  procession  of  working  men,  and  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Its  bulk  was  so  great  that  the  doors  were  not 
wide  enough  to  admit  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  unroll  it  to 
carry  it  in.^ 

The  Petition  is  completely  lacking  in  the  pathos  of  the  first 
great  National  Petition.  The  petitioners  began  their  petition 
by  saying,  **  That  Government  originated  from,  was  designed 
to  protect  the  freedom,  and  promote  the  happiness  of,  and 
ought  to  be  responsible  to,  the  whole  people."  They  impugned 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  ("ommons;  they  protested 
against  the  existing  system  of  representation;  they  complained 
of  the  National  debt,  of  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  of  the 
**  disparity  between  the  wages  of  the  producing  millions,  and 
the  salaries  of  those  whose  usefulness  ought  to  be  questioned," 
instancing  the  daily  income  of  the  Queen  at  £164: 17: 10,  and 

1  Hansard,  vol.  Izii.  p.  liVT.'). 
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of  thousands  of  workmen  at  3|(1.  They  complained,  further, 
of  an  unconstitutional  police  force,  of  a  vast  and  unconstitu- 
tional army,  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
tlie  "  existing  monopolies  of  the  suffrage,  of  paper  money,  of 
machinery,  of  land,  of  the  public  Press,  of  religious  privi- 
leges, of  the  means  of  travelling  and  transit,  and  a  host  of 
other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention."^  They  contended  that 
the  peoi)le  of  Ireland  were  fully  entitled  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  and  they  wound  up  by  "demanding"  the 
House  immediately,  without  alteration,  deduction,  or  addition, 
to  pass  into  a  law  the  document  entitled  "The  People's 
Charter." 

It  was  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  who, 
on  the  following  day,  moved  that  the  petitioners  might  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  by  themselves,  counsel,  or  agents, 
in  sui)port  of  the  allegations  of  their  Petition.*  The  Govern- 
ment opposed  the  motion  as  giving  rise  to  hopes  which  were 
certain  to  be  disappointed  ;  the  Home  Secrettiry  believed  a 
com})liance  with  the  demands  of  the  Petition  would  tend  more 
directly  to  lead  to  the  increase  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
than  any  other  cause.  Mr.  Macaulay  opposed  it,  as  he  believed 
"universal  suffrage  would  bo  fatal  to  all  purposes  for  which 
Government  exists,  and  for  which  aristocracies  and  all  other 
things  exist,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  very  existence  of  civilisation."' 

Mr.  Koebuck,  while  su})porting  the  motion,  begged  the  House 
not  to  judge  of  tlie  people  of  England  by  the  language  of  the 
foolish  and  malignant  and  cowardly  demagogue*  who  had 
written  the  l*etition;  and  Lord  J.  Kussell,  while  expressing 
his  resj)ect  for  the  petitioners,  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Petition. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  his  firm  resolution  not  to  consent 
to  thos(»  momentous  changes  in  the  Constitution  which  could 
yield  no  relief,  but  rather  produce  an  aggravation  of  the  evils 

1  For  a  copy  of  this  Petition,  see  Hansard,  1842,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  1376. 

2  Hiinsard.  Vol.  Ixiii.  p.  ;i2,  M  May  1W2.  «  Ibid.  p.  46. 

"♦  Sir  R.  IV'»'l  r(?ferr('<l  in  this  dehate  to  Fearjnis  O'Connor  (not  by  name,  but 
by  unmistakable  refen^ice)  as  "a  man  w,ho  has  perrertod  to  his  own  evil  pur- 
poses tiiP  minds  of  the  respectable,  intelligent,  industrious,  honest,  labouring 
classi'S  of  this  couatrj'." — Ibid.  p.  78, 
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complained  of.  The  Petition,  he  said,  was  altogether  an  im- 
peachment of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  of  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  and  lie  liad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
demands,  if  complied  with,  would  be  mischievous  to  the  peti- 
tioners themselves.  Forty-nine  voted  for  the  motion,  and  287 
against  it,  giving  a  majority  of  238  against  it,  and  thus  ended 
the  episode  of  the  second  great  National  Petition. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  the  Charter  having  thus,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  motion,  receded  into  greater  distance,  the  more 
restless  Chartists,  availing  themselves  of  the  widespread  dis- 
tress in  the  manufacturing  districts,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  more  feasible  measure  of  a  strike,  or  turn-out  for 
liigher  wages.  The  movement  began  early  in  August;  large 
meetings  were  lield  at  Manchester  and  in  other  places,  and 
vehement  Platform  speeches  were  made.  Once  more  the  Plat- 
form was  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  excite  ignorant  and  un- 
educated men  to  violent  courses  when  they  are  in  poverty  and 
distress. 

Tlie  pitiable  confidence  in  the  immediate  success  of  the 
Charter  is  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  at 
!Mottram  Moor  on  the  7th  August,  where  it  was  resolved  never 
to  resume  work  until  the  Charter  should  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  said  tliat  at  this  meeting  the  extensive  outrages 
which  were  committed  on  the  following  days  were  discussed 
and  agreed  on.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  large  numbers 
of  men  left  their  work,  and  moving  about  in  large  mobs  com- 
pelled others  to  do  so  too,  in  many  cases  using  very  great  vio- 
lence,  and   destroying  a   considerable   amount   of   property. 

Factories  were  invaded,  and  the  machinery  disabled  and 
brought  to  a  standstill.  At  Ashton  a  public  open-air  meeting 
was  lield,  and  straight  from  it  went  the  j>eoj)le  to  "turn  out" 
tlie  workers  in  factories,  and  to  disable  tlie  machinery.  At 
Pn\ston  a  meeting  was  lield  on  the  niglit  of  the  12th  of  August. 
As  early  as  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  crowd  assembled  at 
the  same  place  and  moved  off  to  stop  some  factories  working; 
subsecpiently  a  serious  riot  ensued,  the  military  fired,  four  per- 
sons were  shot  dead,  and  many  wounded.  Nor  was  this  by  any 
m(»ans  tlie  onlv  occasion  when*  tliere  was  loss  of  life.  At 
numerous  other  places  meetings  were  also  held,  and  the  nature 
of  the  speeches  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  })ersons 
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present  immediately  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  intimidation  and 
violence.  In  Staffordshire  Thomas  Cooper,  a  noted  Chartist, 
was  holding  meetings,  which  thousands  attended,  and  was 
"working  masses  up  to  a  perfect  fury  against  the  richer 
classes, "  *  and  soon  after  serious  disturbances  occurred. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Platform  had  reached  its  lowest  depths. 
Avoiding  discussion,  shunning  an  appeal  to  Parliament,  or 
even  to  the  general  public,  the  people  passed  at  one  step  to 
action.  They  met,  speeches  were  made,  and  they  proceeded 
at  once  on  their  illegal  courses.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  defence  of  the  Platform  when  turned  to  such  purposes  as 
these.  Its  misuse  so  can  only  be  deplored;  happily^  however, 
it  is  not  often  so  misused. 

The  excitement  ran  so  high  in  all  the  manufacturing  dis* 
tricts  that  the  Government  issued  a  Proclamation  cautioning 
persons  against  taking  part  in  the  riotous  scenes  that  were 
enacted.  The  law  was  energetically  put  into  force,  numerous 
arrests  were  made,  not  alone  there  but  also  in  London.  Special 
Connnissions  were  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  rioters,  and  large 
numbers  were  punished,  many  being  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion. Feargus  O'Connor  and  some  other  leading  Chartists 
were  also  arrested,  and  committed  for  trial. 

The  proceedings  of  the  people  in  connection  with  the  strike 
evoked  from  John  Bright  an  ''  Address  to  the  men  of  Roch- 
dale," which  contains  an  interesting  opinion  on  the  Chartist 
Platform  speakers. 

"  Your  speakers  talk  loudly.  They  tell  you  of  your  num- 
bers and  your  power,  and  they  promise  marvellous  results  if 
you  will  but  be  firm.  They  deceive  you;  perhaps  they  aie 
themselves  deceived.  Some  of  them  contrive  to  live  on  this 
deception,  and  some  are  content  with  the  glory  of  their  leader- 
sliip.  They  flatter  you  grossly,  and  they  as  grossly  calumni- 
ate your  employers.  They  pretend  to  be  working  out  your 
l)olitical  freedom;  they  know  that  that  freedom  can  only  be 
obtained  througli  the  electoral  body  and  the  middle  classes, 
and  yet  they  incessantly  abuse  the  parties  whom  it  is  your 
interest  to  conciliate  and  convince.  For  four  years  past  they 
have  lield  before  your  eyes  an  object  at  present  unattainable, 
and  they  have  urged  you  to  pursue  it;  they  have  laboured 

1  Gammage,  p.  243. 
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incessantly  to  prevent  yon  following  any  practical  object. 
They  have  vilified  the  substance  and  extolled  the  shadow. 
They  have  striven  continually  to  exasperate  you  against  those 
who  alone  will  or  can  aid  you  to  overturn  the  usurpations  of 
the  aristocracy.  They  have  succeeded  in  creating  suspicion 
and  dissension,  and  upon  that  dissension  many  of  them  have 
lived."  1 

The  Chartists  were  thrown  into  considerable  confusion  by 
the  conviction  of  several  of  their  leaders.  Funds  too  were 
very  limited,  and  though  a  great  deal  of  Platforming  was 
carried  on  by  O'Connor  and  others,  no  progress  in  the  cause 
was  made.  The  failure  of  the  strike,  moreover,  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  Chartist  leaders  who  had  aided  and  abetted  it — 
many  of  the  working  men  feeling  disgusted  at  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  misled,  and  the  proceeding  generally 
"  j)roduced  an  effect  upon  the  interests  of  Chartism  from  which 
it  took  years  to  recover." 

The  history  of  the  movement,  and  of  the  use  of  the  Platform 
in  connection  with  it,  present  but  few  topics  of  interest  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  A  great  conference  took  place 
at  Birmingham  in  December  1842,  some  400  to  500  delegates 
being  in  attendance  from  all  pai-ts.  First  one  section  and  then 
another  section  retired  from  it.  The  remainder  decided  on  a 
new  organisation,  with  an  annual  (/onvention,  the  members  to 
be  elected  by  public  meetings  in  their  respective  localities. 

In  the  following  spring '"^  tlie  proceedings  against  O'Connor 
and  several  other  Chartists  came  on  at  Lancaster  Assizes,  and 
resulted  in  his  conviction,  but  a  writ  of  error  was  moved  for, 
and  he  was  never  called  up  for  judgment. 

The  Convention  met  in  September  1843,  when,  at  O'Con- 
nor's suggestion,  a  "  Land  Scheme  "  was  adopted,  which  was  to 
n^new  the  face  of  society,  and  to  ensure  social  happiness  for 
all,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  O'Connor's  princi- 
pal energies  were  devoted  to  its  realisation. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1844  the  Cliartist  cause  received  the  severe 
reverse,  whi(^h  has  already  been  descril)ed,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Nothing  is  to  Ik?  gained  by  pui'suing 
in  any  detail  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Chartists  in  these  and  the 

1  See  Cobdcn  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Lcayue^  by  Heiirj'  Ashworth,  j>.  lOS, 
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ni'xt  fi'w  yearji.  Quarrel  succeeded  quarrel.  Gammage,  who 
in  di'lJKlit fully  froiik,  nays:  "It  is  by  uo  means  a  pleasant  task 
til  wadi'  tliruu^h  the  mass  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  folly, 
ttiut  eii^Tiifted  itself  on  one  of  the  noblest  movements  that 
i'viT  eiifpifp-d  the  energies  of  a  jieople." ' 

4  )ii(!  f<>rm  of  organisation  followed  another,  and  with  such 
i-iijiiility  that  none  of  them  was  carried  out,  and  scarcely  could 
liny  on«-  iiiakc  out  at  any  i>articular  time  what  the  organisation 
iii'luully  w:u(.  The  I'latform  was  kept  going  through  it  all— 
ut  I'liiiterences,  ciinveiitiuus,  and  meetings  of  all  sorta — doing 
iiiitliiiig  worthy  of  mention,  and  nothing  redounding  to  its 
iTi'dit.  For  Ki)ini>  years,  in  fort,  Cliartism  dragged  itself 
iilon^,  siirviviii){  mnru  uiran  its  name  and  its  earlier  history 
thiin  ugion  anything  it  was  doing  to  promote  the  cause  or 
nil  un-  till-  objtH'ts  of  the  Charter.  In  1R46  it  received  a  seven 
Id'iw  in  till'  triumjilt  of  the  Anti-C'om-Law  League  and  the 
repi'iil  of  thr  ('t>ru  I^ws.  The  Chartist  leaders  had  originally 
M-t  tlii-iiisi'lvi-.s  against  that  agitation,  declaring  that  the  object 
w;u4  !iM  ililtii'ult  to  att;iiu  as  the  "six  points"  of  the  Chatter, 
but  now  it  w:is  atttune<l,  and  all  their  prognostications  were 
shown  to  \>v.  fiilsc.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the  management 
(if  tlie  Anti-('i>ni-I,aw  agitation  contrasted  forcibly  with  the 
ni>ii-KU<'i-i-K8  of  the  management  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  a 
niiii-suri-esH  which  hail  lieen  attendetl  with  the  actual  min  of 
thi-nsiiuds,  tltniugh  imprisonments,  loss  of  employment,  and 
(illiiT  Jnjuri>'!t.  I^irf^  masses  of  the  people  too  were,  by  the 
alHilitiou  "f  till'  Ciirn  I>aw  monopoly,  detacheiL  from  the  ranks 
<ir  thr  disci •nti-ut<fl,  and  a  {towerful  leverage  for  diasatiafaction 
w-.i-i  taken  fniiu  the  Chartists. 

[ii  Aiij;ii.st  1S47  there  came  a  general  election,  the  old  Par- 
liuinciit  having  iM-en  diitsolved  on  tlie  23d  of  July,  owing  to 

tl IHiix  of  time.     The  election  "was  probably  the  moat 

i|iiict"'  which  had  ever  occurred.  Chartism  attained  one 
lriuiii[>h.  ill  the  <d<H-tion  of  Feargiis  O'Connor  for  Nottinghain, 
hut  except  bin  nturn,  and  that  of  a  few  others  who  were  Radl* 
i':il!t  fiithtr  than  <!hartists.  Chartism  made  no  impression  on 
till'  const itiitiiin  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Thf  election  over,  the  Chartist  energies  were  directed  to 

obtaining  signatures  to  the  third  great  Ifational  Petition, 

>  U;iiiiiiiu  V.  p.  SST.  ■  JnaHoJ  XeffMtr,  IHT,  p.  tS. 
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which  was  now  decided  on.  A  great  petition  seemed  to  be 
regarded  by  O'Connor  and  the  leading  Chartists  as  a  sort  of 
pastime  for  their  followers,  something  to  keep  the  people 
occupied  with,  something  that  would  stave  off  actual  ulterior 
measures,  whilst  it  afforded  themselves  unlimited  opportunity 
of  Platforming,  and  keeping  themselves  prominently  before 
their  followers.  This  Petition  was  destined  to  exceed  in  re- 
nown either  of  its  predecessors,  being  carried  into  notoriety 
on  the  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  revolutionary  excitement, 
which  had  its  centre  in  Europe,  and  which  reacted,  as  had 
invariably  been  the  case  hithei-to,  on  the  United  Kingdom, 
hurrying  large  masses  of  the  people  into  violent  political  ex- 
citement. It  was  the  second  great  climax  of  the  Chartist  agi- 
tation, the  result  or  product  of  all  the  meetings  that  had  been 
held,  and  of  all  the  speeches  tliat  for  years  had  been  poured 
forth  by  the  voluble  leaders  of  the  movement. 

The  new  Parliament  was  soon  called  on  to  deal  with  matters 
of  the  gravest  importance — an  autumn  session  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  November.* 
The  political  atmosphere  of  Europe  was  charged  with  electric- 
ity, and  the  first  drops  of  a  coming  storm  were  already  falling. 
At  home  the  country  was  still  in  the  throes  of  a  commercial 
and,  financial  crisis,  with  consequent  distress  among  the  in- 
dustrial population ;  whilst  the  state  of  Ireland  was  lamentable, 
verging  on  ruin,  owing  to  the  repeated  failure  of  the  potato 
crop;  verging  on  rebellion,  owing  to  the  misery  of  the  people, 
and  the  incitements  to  violence  of  certain  of  the  Irish  agita- 
tors. There  was  thus  ample  material  for  excitement,  and 
the  Chartist  leaders  set  themselves  to  work  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

"  Towards  the  latter  end  of  December  large  gatherings  took 
place  in  London  and  many  of  the  provinces."*  "Scotland 
began  to  move,"  and  there  was  a  great  meeting  at  Edinburgh. 
Early  in  the  new  year — the  memorable  1S48 — O'Connor  visited 
Pirmingham,  where  a  large  meeting  was  held,  and  numerous 
other  meetings  also  took  place. 

Suddenly  the  clouds  of  n^volution  burst  in  France.  At  the 
end  of  February  l^aris  was  once  more  the  scene  of  a  revolution. 
The  populace  rose,  the  tumult  and  excitement  increased,  coUi- 

1  1H47.  2  Gamnia;:c,  p.  312. 
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sions  took  place  between  the  2)eople  and  the  half-hearted  mili- 
tary, the  people  triumphed,  the  King  abdicated  and  fled,  the 
monarchy  fell,  and  a  Kepublic  was  established.  "  The  news 
hlled  the  democrats  with  hope, "  writes  Ganimage.^  "  M'Douall 
passed  rapidly  through  Scotland  haranguing  large  meetings; 
Kydd  traversed  Yorkshire ;  and  West  was  rousing  the  democrats 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne." 

On  the  2d  March  "a  tremendous  gathering"  took  place  at 
l^ambeth.  Stepney  Green,  Clerkenwell  Green,  and  Bethnal 
Green  "  were  the  scenes  of  immense  gatherings  of  the  metro- 
politans." 

On  the  Gtli  March  a  meeting  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
after  which  there  was  considerable  rioting.  In  some  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns  throughout  the  country  there 
was  also  rioting.  At  Glasgow  the  people  marched  through  the 
streets  crying  "Bread  or  revolution";  serious  rioting  ensuing 
the  military  had  to  fire,  and  several  persons  were  killed. 
O'Connor  went  to  Hanley  in  the  Potteries,  and  addressed  a 
great  meeting  of  some  7000  persons. 

'^  Newcastle,  Dumfries,  Sunderland,  and  a  host  of  towns  were 
roused  at  the  summons  of  the  people  of  Paris.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  the  spark  of  democracy  seemed  to  light 
up  every  breast." 

On  tlie  12th  March  there  was  a  meeting  at  Peep  Green,  in 
Yorkshire — "The  flag  of  the  Republic  was  exhibited,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  pledging  the  meeting  to  stand  by  the 
Charter." 

Meetings  were  also  held  at  Manchester,  Bradford,  Ipswich, 
Sheffield,  and  many  other  places.  On  the  13th  what  Gammage 
calls  "a  great  meeting,"  and  what  the  Annual  Register^  calls 
"a  most  despicable  affair,"  was  held  at  Kennington  Common. 
On  tlie  loth  there  was  a  meeting  at  Blackheath,  and  at  Bir- 
minj^'ham  "a  large  meeting"  in  favour  of  the  Charter.  On 
Sunday,  the  IDth,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Oldham  Edge. 
^'  O'Connor  estimated  the  gathering  at  a  quarter  of  a  million." 

"That  was  a  sacred  day,"  he  said,  "and  a  sacred  cause,  and 
let  oaoh  man  swear  with  him  to  high  heaven,  uncovered,  with 
his  hat  off,  never  to  abandon  the  cause  until  freedom  had  been 
obtained,"  and  the  whole  multitude  uncovered. 

1  Ganiniage,  p.  313.  *  Annual  Register^  1848,  p.  38. 
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The  example  set  by  France  sent  a  shock  of  excitement 
throughout  Europe,  and  deeply  stirred  and  excited  popular 
feeling  in  every  European  country.  Tlie  middle  of  March  saw 
the  overtlirow  of  Prince  Metternich  in  Austria.  A  little  later 
the  King  of  Bavaria  was  forced  to  resign.  In  Saxony,  Hano- 
ver, and  Baden  popular  Constitutions  were  forced  from  tlie 
Governments.  Italy  was  in  a  ferment  of  revolution.  Milan 
was  captured  by  the  people,  and  the  Austrian  troops  driven 
from  it.  In  Sicily  the  people  revolted,  and  exacted  conces- 
sions from  the  King  of  Naples.  Even  the  Papal  States  were 
in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  grant  a 
new  Constitution  to  his  subjects. 

As  the  intelligence  of  these  events  successively  reached  the 
Chartists,  the  news  "  appeared  to  increase  their  determination 
to  win  the  long-cherished  principles  for  which  they  had  strug- 
gled." Meeting  after  meeting  was  held,  and  the  Platform  was 
kept  in  full  oi)eration,  in  its  most  loud-mouthed  style.  A  speech 
made  by  Ernest  Jones  at  a  meeting  in  London  on  27th  March 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  style  then  in  vogue :  "  I  believe 
the  people  are  prepared  to  pronounce  the  mighty  fiat  to  ring  the 
inevitable  knell  of  slavery !  I  shoukl  be  c  guilty  man,  did  I 
say  so  witliout  a  well-grounded  conviction.  For  the  evil  tliat 
might  come,  I  sliould  in  part  be  responsible.  The  widow  and 
the  orphan  would  have  a  right  to  curse  me.  But,  before  heaven, 
I  believe  that  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  our  rights.  One 
step,  were  it  even  with  an  iron  heel,  and  they  are  ours.  I 
conscientiously  believe  that  tlie  peojile  are  prepared  to  claim 
the  Charter.  Then  1  say  take  it,  and  God  defend  the  right. 
.  .  .  We'll  steer  the  right  course.  We  won't  be  intemperate 
and  hot-lionded,  but  we  will  be  determined.  We'll  respect  the 
law,  if  the  law-makers  respect  us;  if  they  don't,  France  is  a 
rejmblic." 

It  was  with  language  such  as  this  that  the  Platform  now 
resounded. 

(iammage,  in  his  account  of  this  period,  says :  "  Reports  con- 
tinued to  arrive  of  the  march  of  d(»mocracy  in  the  provinces. 
Newark,  Plymouth,  Northampton,  Dudley,  Dundee,  Exeter, 
and  other  places  met,  elected  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
adopted  the  Petition,  and  passed  resolutions  to  have  the  Char- 
ter."    Ten  thousand  j)ersons  were  addressed  by  Dr.  M'Douall 
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in  Nottingham.  At  Loughborough,  Coventry,  Southampton, 
and  Macclesfield  meetings  were  held ;  also  at  Aberdeen,  Black- 
burn, and  "  even  at  Newport,  where  Chartism  had  never  lifted 
its  head  since  the  unfortunate  riots.  .  .  .  From  scores  of  other 
places  signatures  to  the  Petition  poured  in.  Meeting  upon 
meeting  was  held,  speech  after  speech  was  delivered,  and  no 
means  were  left  untried  to  fan  the  immense  excitement  that 
seemed  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Government.^'  * 

Once  more — namely,  on  the  4th  April — another  National 
Convention  assembled  in  London,  the  members  having  under- 
gone the  usual  process  of  election,  that  of  being  nominated  by 
public  meetings.  Its  very  first  proceedings  revealed  the  old 
split  between  the  advocates  of  physical  force  and  of  moral 
force.  The  delegates  proceeded  to  give  reports  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  districts  for  which  they  had  been  elected.  One 
said  that  "  there  was  no  use  in  preaching  patience  to  the  starv- 
ing masses."  Another  said  his  constituents  were  ready  to  try 
one  more  Petition,  but  if  that  were  rejected,  they  would  "go 
to  work,"  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  Another, 
that  his  constituents  were  tired  of  meeting.  Another,  that  so 
long  and  so  continuous  had  been  the  misery  that  the  people 
were  beginning  to  feel  reckless.  Several  said  that  their  con- 
stituents wished  to  attain  their  ends  without  physical  force, 
but  they  wished  for  the  Charter  at  all  risks.  Ernest  Jones  said 
that  his  constituents  were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  fight  to  a 
man;  and  a  delegate,  named  Reynolds,  declared  that:  "A few 
drops  of  blood  were  as  nothing  in  the  scale,  and  if  moral 
moans  failed,  the  people  were  prepared  for  any  means." 

Feargus  O'Connor  said:  "He  looked  on  that  Convention  as 
a  fair  and  faithful  representation  of  the  people.  Chartism 
was  increasing,  and  to  be  increased.  He  believed  that  he 
would  have  5,400,000  signatures  to  the  Petition.  The  events 
in  France  had  given  an  impetus  to  the  movement.  Thrones 
were  crumbling  and  tumbling  on  the  Continent,  and  was  it  to 
bo  (»xpocted  that  England  would  remain  in  slavery  under  such 
eirciunstances?  On  Monday  they  would  go  down  to  the  House, 
lie  was  not  prepared  to  destroy  the  movement  he  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  raising  by  precipitation,  nor  was  he 
prepared  to  allow  the  people  to  remain  in  bondage  one  moment 
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longer  than  they  could  obtain  their  freedom.  ...  If  the 
Petition  were  rejected,  lie  recommended  simultaneous  meetings 
all  over  the  country  to  address  the  Queen  to,  dismiss  the  Minis- 
try, and  call  to  her  Councils  men  who  would  make  the  Charter 
a  Cabinet  question.  If  that  were  unavailing  he  would  never 
flinch,  but  would  sooner  die  than  not  win  the  Charter  He 
meant  to  wait  no  longer  than  the  time  when  the  majority  of 
the  people  demanded  it,  and  were  prepared  to  establish  their 
rights.     He  thought  they  now  had  power  to  obtain  it." 

Gammage,  referring  to  these  reports,  says :  "  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  country  was  suffering  under  an  enormous  load 
of  misery ;  that  such  misery  had  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount 
of  discontent,  which,  together  with  the  excitement  on  conti- 
nental affairs,  had  produced  a  very  threatening  state  of  things, 
l^ut  those  were  not  alone  the  elements  necessary  to  carry  a 
successful  revolution.  They  might  have  been  auxiliaries, 
but  for  the  groundwork  it  required  something  more.  It 
required  a  well-grounded,  intelligent,  public  conviction — 
formed  in  the  moments  of  deliberation — of  the  truth,  the  jus- 
tice, the  value,  and  necessity  of  the  people's  political  and 
social  rights.  That  intelligent  conviction  was,  after  years  of 
agitation,  yet  to  be  achieved." 

^Monday,  the  lOth  Ai)ril,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
presentation  of  the  third  and  last  great  National  Petition.  It 
was  very  mucli  like  its  predecessors,  only  not  quite  so  elabo- 
rate. After  complaining  of  the  system  of  representation  the 
petitioners  asked  that  "  tlie  Charter  "  might  be  enacted,  with 
its  *\six  points" — universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts, 
the  ballot,  payment  of  members,  abolition  of  property  quali- 
fication, and  inasmuch  as  septennial  Parliaments  prevented 
"for  six  years  out  of  seven  those  wlio  are  annually  arriving  at 
maturity  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  "  annual  Parlia- 
ments were  asked  for. 

To  p^ive  full  effect  to  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the 
occasion,  the  Convention  decided  that  a  great  meeting  should 
be  held  at  KfMinington  Common,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
procession  from  there  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  present  the 
Petition.  It  having  l)een  stated  that  half  a  niillicm  of  people 
would  assemble  at  Kennington,  the  Government  and  large 
numbers  of  the  peaceable  and  orderly  classes  began  to  take  the 
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necessary  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  intimidation  of  Parliament.  The  Government  on 
the  6th  April  issued  a  notice  through  the  Police  Commissioners. 

"  Whereas  the  assemblage  of  large  numbers  of  the  people, 
accompanied  with  circumstances  tending  to  excite  terror  and 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  is  criminal  and 
unlawful;  and  whereas  not  only  those  persons  who  take  an 
active  part  in  such  assemblage,  but  those  also  who,  by  their 
presence,  wilfully  countenance  it,  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
law,  and  are  liable  to  punishment,"  the  Police  Commissioners 
directed  public  attention  to  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  against 
tumultuous  petitioning.  The  notice  continued, "  All  persons  are 
hereby  cautioned  and  strictly  enjoined  not  to  attend  or  take 
part  in  or  be  present  at  any  such  assemblage  or  procession. 
And  all  well-disposed  persons  are  hereby  called  upon  to  aid  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  effectually  to  protect 
the  public  peace,  and  suppress  any  attempt  at  the  disturbance 
thereof. " 

The  Home  Secretary  informed  *  Parliament  that  "  The  Gov- 
ernment endeavoured  in  this  notice  to  state  what  was  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  country,  and  what  was  the  statute  law  with 
respect  to  assemblages,  for  whatever  purpose  convened,  when 
those  assemblages  were  attended  by  circumstances  calculated 
to  strike  terror  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  her  Majesty's  loyal 
and  peaceable  subjects." 

A  large  number  of  troops  were  moved  up  to  London,  every 
preparation  was  made  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  an  outbreak, 
sueli  as  had  occurred  in  foreign  capitals ;  but  what  was  most 
remarkable  of  all  was  the  fact  that  some  170,000  persons  en- 
rolled themselves  as  special  constables  throughout  the  metrop- 
olis for  the  defence  of  their  own  districts,  or  as  movable 
lx)dios  to  co-operate  with  the  soldiery  and  the  police  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order.  Such  a  sight  as  an  armed 
populace  determined  to  preserve  order  had  never  been  seen  in 
England  before. 

The  ever  memorable  10th  of  April  arrived.  The  Convention, 
having  assembled  at  their  usual  place  of  meeting,  started  from 
thence  for  Kennington  in  a  large  and  profusely  decorated  car 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  another  car  conveying  the  Petition. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  zcviii.  p.  6, 
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Numerous  other  processions  also  converged  from  different  parts 
of  the  city — the  tliousands,  variously  estimated  from  15,000  to 
150,000,  met  at  Kennington  Common — the  apotheosis  of  Char- 
tist Platforming  was  reached. 

All  the  higli  hopes  of  the  Chartists,  however,  were  to  be 
quickly  dashed,  and  the  disillusionment  was  to  be  rapid  and 
complete.  No  tamer  or  more  humiliating  ending  could,  by 
any  possibility,  have  been  imagined. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  meeting  Feargus  O'Connor, 
as  leader  of  tlie  Chartists,  was  sent  for  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  wlio  was  in  a  tavern  near,  and  was  informed  that, 
though  tlie  meeting  would  not  be  interfered  with,  no  proces- 
sion would  be  allowed.  So  little  light  was  there  in  O'Connor 
tliat  he  promised  tliat  the  procession  should  be  abandoned. 
He  then  had  before  him  the  difficult  task  of  persuading  the 
meeting  to  abandon  their  triumphal  march  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  returned  to  the  meeting  and  addressed  it.  He 
implored  them  not  to  injure  their  cause  by  any  act  of  folly, 
lie  would  go  down  on  liis  knees  to  implore  of  them  not  to  do 
so.  He  pointed  to  the  Petition  which,  he  said,  contained  the 
voices  of  5,700,000  of  their  countrymen,  who  would  be  looking 
for  good  conduct  from  them  that  day.  He  then  told  them  that 
the  Executive  would  accompany  the  Petition,  and  urged  on 
them  not  to  accompany  it.  He  called  on  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  act  like  prudent,  sensible  men,  and  to  see  the  Charter 
sj)eedily  the  law  of  the  land,  to  hold  up  their  hands — when  a 
forest  of  hands  were  raised.  **  So  help  him  God,  he  would  die 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  get  their  rights  for  them.  He 
loved  them  l>etter  than  his  own  life.  If  you  want  to  kill  me," 
he  continued,  "my  life  is  at  your  command,  but  to  others  I 
will  not  surrender  it  without  a  struggle.  Then  there  is  an- 
other tiling  I  wish  you  to  remember.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  well  spare  me  just  now.  I  will  go  on  with  you  steadily, 
and  i)eacefully,  and  resolutely,  and  I  will  ])resent  your  Peti- 
tion to-night.  On  Friday  there  will  be  a  debate  on  it,  and 
nothing  can  prevent  our  success  if  the  ])eo])le  do  not  destroy 
themselves  by  intem])e ranee  and  folly.''  He  called  upon 
those  who  thought  the  Convention  had  acted  wisely  in  pre- 
v(»nting  a  flow  of  bloodshed  among  the  people  to  raise  their 
hands,  and  again  a  forest  of  hands  were  raised.     He  congratu- 
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lated  them  again  and  again  on  their  good  sense,  and  repeated 
his  exhortations  respecting  the  procession,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that,  "though  he  might  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  he 
woukl  smile  terror  out  of  countenance.  Go  on  conquering  and 
to  conquer  until  the  People's  Charter  had  gloriously  become 
the  law  of  the  land." 

Several  other  speakers  addressed  the  meeting,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  the  Petition,  on  its  decorated  car,  being  escorted  by 
an  irresistible  multitude  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  amidst 
the  roars  of  an  applauding  populace,  it  was  placed  in  three 
"crazy  cabs,"  and,  accompanied  by  Feargus  O'Connor  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Convention,  was  carried  in  this  humiliating 
way  to  Parliament. 

On  the  return  of  the  general  Chartist  crowd  towards  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  they  found  the  police  drawn  up  on  the 
bridges  and  approaches  in  deep  ranks,  and  all  passage  denied 
them.  There  was  much  struggling  and  violent  endeavour  to 
force  a  crossing;  "But,"  says  Gammage,  "the  masses  did  not 
risk  a  collision  with  the  police."  Some  slight  combating  en- 
sued, and  in  a  few  instances*  heads  were  broken;  but  after  a 
time  the  crowd  were  turned  back,  and  manoeuvred  into 
detached  masses,  and  then  small  parties  of  not  more  than  ten 
eadi  were  allowed  to  pass.  Soon  after  three  o'clock  the  great 
mass  of  processionists  and  spectators  dispersed,  and  all  further 
anticipation  of  trouble  was  at  an  end. 

"Thus  ended,"  says  the  writer  in  the  AnnucU  Register, 
"amidst  scorn  and  ridicule,  a  demonstration  which  was  well 
calculated  to  overthrow  all  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  reduce  this  country  to  the  anarchy  of  the  continen- 
tal States." 

"Considering  the  excitement  previously  existing,"  says 
Gammage,  "  the  day  passed  off  singularly  peaceful."  In  every 
quarter,  except  by  the  Chartists,  general  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  collapse  of  the  proceedings. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  said  that  "Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  received  the  most  unequivocal  support  from  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  country.  All  showed  them- 
selves ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  if  necessary,    in 
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support  of  law  and  order.  And  he  would  say,  that  if  there 
was  any  circumstance  wliich  imparted  to  her  Majesty's  (rov- 
ernment  more  than  another  that  degree  of  confidence  which 
they  possessed,  and  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  act  as  they  had  done,  it  was  the  certainty  which  they 
liad  acquired  within  the  last  forty -eight  hours,  that  there  was 
no  class  on  whom  they  might  have  occasion  to  call  for  sup- 
port, from  wliom  they  would  not  have  received  it. "  * 

The  result  of  this  culminating  effort  of  Chartism,  and  of 
popular  movement  in  Great  Britain,  was  not  confined  merely 
to  this  country.  ^*The  event  of  this  day,"  wrote  the  Annual 
Register,  "produced  a  most  powerful  effect  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  throughout  Europe."^  The  novelty  was  that  "the 
dangerous  assemblage  was  j)ut  down,  not  by  the  troops,  nor 
even  by  the  jwlice,  but  by  the  people  themselves — by  the 
zealous  and  almost  unanimous  determination  of  all  classes 
that  such  proceedings  should  not  be  i)ermitted." 

But  if  we  go  deeper  tlian  this  view  of  it,  and  ask  why  it 
was  that  tlie  people  themselves  had  tiiken  so  decided  a  part  in 
oj)posing  and  suppressing  tlie  tlireat^ned  disorder  of  Chartism, 
the  answer  is,  that  it  was  because  the  bulk  of  the  people  had 
alrea^ly  passed  the  l)oundary  or  dividing  line  wliich  affords 
the  true  test  of  the  stabilitv  of  a  State — the  line  which  divides 
those  who  would  profit  by  vast  and  forcible  changes  in  the 
Constitution,  and  those  who  would  not.  To  the  great  bulk  of 
tlie  peojile  more  would  have  l)een  lost  in  the  turmoil  that 
would  have  followed  a  Chartist  revolution  than  could  possibly 
have  l)een  gained.  They  were  already  in  jwssession  of  great 
j)rivileges,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  see  them  imperilled. 
The  great  rights  which  the  Platform  had  striven  for  in  the 
days  gone  by — free  speech,  public  discussicm,  and  free  criti- 
cism of  Govt^rnment, — all  that  it  had  been  then  so  remorse- 
lessly abused  for,  all  that  it  had  been  crushed  for,  and  all 
which  it  had  subsequ(»ntly  won,  had  proved  to  be  the  salvation 
(»f  Kiigland  in  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  There  can,  indeed,  Ik» 
no  question  but  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  Reform  Act  of 
1S;J1>,  and  t]w  repeal  of  the  ('\)rn  Laws  in  1846,  that  the 
*•  batons  of  the  citiz(»ns''  were  directed  against  the  minorit}'  of 
thrir    fellow-citiz(Mis    rather   than   against    the    Goveniment 

1  IlaiisanI,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  72,  1W8.  *  Annual  Rvyistcr,  1S48,  p.  53. 
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authorities.  Had  these  two  great  measures  not  been  passed, 
the  Chartist  agitation  must  have  had  a  widely  different  issue 
from  that  which  it  had,^  for  they  had  detached  vast  numbers 
from  the  opponents  of  the  Government,  and  had  enlisted  and 
enrolled  them  in  the  ranks  of  those  interested  in  preserving 
order  in  the  country,  and  maintaining  the  fundamental  rights 
of  society,  and  of  government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  writing  some  time  after,  takes  comfort  to 
himself  for  his  policy  in  1846:  "Many  of  the  men,"  he  says, 
"  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  the  condemnation  of  the  meas- 
ures of  1846,  and  the  least  scrupulous  in  imputing  dishonesty 
and  treachery  to  the  advisers  of  them,  openly  rejoiced  on  the 
10th  of  April  1848  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  ^ 

The  finishing  blow  to  the  Chartist  demonstration  was  given 
when,  on  the  13th  April,  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
l*etitions  brought  up  a  special  report  on  the  great  National 
Petition  of  tlie  Chartists.  The  Cominittee  reported:  "That 
in  the  matter  of  signatures  to  the  Petition  there  had  been 
a  gross  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  petitioning.  Instead  of 
5,7()0,(X)0  names,  as  stated  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  number 
had  been  ascertained  to  be  1,975,496.  It  was  further  evident 
to  the  Committee  that  on  numerous  consecutive  sheets  the 
signatures  were  in  one  and  the  same  handwriting;  that  the 
names  of  distinguislied  individuals  were  attached  to  it,  such 
as  Victoria  Eex,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel;  that 
numbers  of  names  were  fictitious,  such  as  *No  Cheese,'  *Pug 
Nose ' ;  other  signatures  obviously  belonging  to  the  name  of 
no  individual,  and  others  which  your  Committee  do  not  hazard 
offending  the  House  and  the  dignity  and  decency  of  their  own 
proceedings  by  reporting." 

So  condemnatory  a  statement  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  those 
who  had  got  up  the  Petition;  indeed,  so  much  was  this  the 
cas(^  that  though,  on  previous  occasions,  when  a  great  mass  of 
petitions  were  presented  on  some  particular  subject,  Parlia- 
ment usually  took  the  subject  of  the  petitions  into  considera- 
tion at  a  more  or  less  early  date,  no  move  was  now  made  by 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  matter  to  bring  the 

^  Sec  8i)ooc*hes  by  J.  Hume  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  House  of  Commons  on 
2]8t  June  li^S,       '  >  Memoira,  vol.  il.  p.  313, 
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subject  un<Ier  discussion  in  Parliament — a  tolerably  conclu- 
sive proof  that  they  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow.  Many  a 
Friday  passed  without  even  the  debate  which  O'Connor  prom- 
ised at  Kennington — many  a  year  before  any  one  of  the  "  six 
points  "  of  the  Charter  was  actually  realised. 

The  sliort  delxite  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  evening  of  the  Chai-tist  meeting  at  Kennington  is  worth 
referring  to  for  two  views  expressed  on  public  meetings  and 
the  riatform — the  one  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  other 
by  Lord  Brougham. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said :  "  I  do  think  no  great  society 
has  ever  suffered  such  a  grievance  as  this  metropolis  has 
suffered  within  the  last  few  days  from  the  error  of  this  great 
meeting,  which  was  to  have  consisted,  it  was  said,  of  200,000 
persons.  God  knows  how  many  thousands  really  did  attend, 
but  still  the  effect  was  to  place  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metroj)olis  under  alarm,  ])aralysing  all  trade  and  business  of 
every  description,  and  driving  individuals  to  seek  for  safety 
by  arming  themselves  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  neighbours,  and  for  the  security  of  their 
property."  He  expressed  a  hope  that  by  legislation  "meet- 
ings miglit  he  limited  to  the  numbers  that  could  properly  dis- 
cuss the  (piestions  tliat  are  to  be  considered  by  the  individuals 
who  think  proi)er  to  discuss  them.''  * 

The  other  view  was  tliat  expressed  by  Lord  Brougham,  he 
who  liad  l>een  so  strong  an  advocate  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
discussion.  "I  hold  it,"  he  said,  "to  be  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial condition  to  the  exercise  of  tlie  right  of  public  meeting 
for  discussion,  and  to  its  existence  as  a  matti'r  of  riglit,  that 
the  meeting  should  be  for  discussion  alone.  Whenever  it  is 
a  mere  assemblage  of  numl)ers,  too  large  for  any  possibility  of 
discussion,  it  becomes  an  assemblage  of  numl)ers  merely  for 
the  display  of  physical  force,  and  can  only  have  the  intention 
of  overawing  tlie  (Jovernment,  and  of  forcing  me;u?ures  on  the 
(iovornment  and  on  the  rarliamcnt.  ...  I  have  ever  held 
tliat  those  meetings  that  are  called,  whether  in  England  or 
Ireland,  *  monster  meetings'  are  in  themselves  essentially 
illciral.  Tliey  are  mere  exhibitions  of  j)hysical  force,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  perversion  of  language  that  they  can  be  affected  or 

^  Ilaosard,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  71,  1S4S. 
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preteiuk'd  to  be  meetings  for  that  wliicli  becomes  an  impossi- 
bility at  tliem — discussion.  All  never  dream  of  speaking;  but 
all,  if  they  do  not  dream  of  acting,  place  tliemselves  in  a  posi- 
tion that,  without  any  will  or  intention  of  their  own,  they  may 
be  driven,  before  tliey  know  it,  into  illegal  courses."^ 

In  dealing  with  the  revival  of  Chartism  in  the  acute  form 
in  which  it  had  presented  itself,  the  Government  did  not  con- 
tine  its  action  mendy  to  precautionary  measures  against  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  in  London.  Once  more,  and  so  far  as 
(ireat  Britain  was  concerned,  for  the  last  time,  did  the  Legis- 
lature endeavour  to  interfere  with  the  Platform. 

The  proposal  of  the  Government  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  Home  Secretary,  a  few 
days  ^before  the  Kennington  meeting.*  He  said:  "I  deeply 
regret  that  the  spirit  that  has  recently  manifested  itself  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — that  the  seditious  and 
treasonable  designs  which  have  been  openly  avowed  by  too 
many  persons,  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  appli- 
cable to  these  extraordinary  circumstances.  .  .  .  He  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  further  from  their  intentions  than  plac- 
ing the  slightest  r(»strietion  upon  the  free,  full,  and  indisput- 
able right  which  the  people  of  this  country  possess,  and  ought 
to  enjoy,  of  discussing  public  affairs  and  deliberating  upon 
every  i)olitieal  matter,  still  less  with  the  right  to  petition  Par- 
liament. Those  rights  had  long  been  enjoyed,  and  he  felt 
tliat  their  legitimate  exercise  constituted  the  best  security 
for  the  continued  preservation  of  our  institutions,  that  to 
tliose  ri gilts  we  are  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  those  con- 
stitutional liberties  which  we  prize  so  highly,  and  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  this  country  de- 
pends. ...  It  is  owing  to  the  free  exercise  of  those  rights 
that  we  are  enabled  to  maintain  our  ground,  and  occupy  that 
ha})py  i)()siti()n  which  England  at  present  holds — that  P^ngland 
has  not  bent  Ix^neath  the  storm  that  has  swept  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  has  shaken  the  most  powerful  and  despotic 
thron(\s,  and  disturbed  what  were  considered  the  most  firmly 
established  institutions  in  the  world.   .  .   . 

1  Hansanl.  vol.  xcviii.  p.  70.      ^  7th  April.      •  Hansard,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  20. 
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"  Highly,  however,  as  we  may  esteem  those  rights,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  universally  felt  that  the  exercise  of  them  has  its 
limits,  and  that  recently  those  limits  have  been  passed;  no 
man  forming  the  decision  of  a  dispassionate  jmigment  can 
doubt  that  those  limits  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been 
transgressed ;  tliat  under  a  pretence  of  discussing  grievances, 
language  of  the  most  seditious  description  has  been  held;  "and 
that  the  law  is,  in  some  respects,  insutticient  for  the  repression 
of  proceedings  thus  dangerous  and  exciting." 

Sir  G.  Grey  referred  for  proof  mainly  to  speeches  delivered 
in  Ireland,  then  approacliing  the  crisis  of  the  Kebellion  of 
1848:  "There  was,"  he  said,  **a  difference  in  the  laws  in  force 
in  England  and  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  high  treason,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  assimilate  them."  Into  the  details  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter.  It  was  now  proposed  to  reduce  several  of 
the  offences  hitherto  treated  in  both  countries  as  high  treason 
from  the  crime  of  high  treason  to  that  of  felony.  But  there 
was  another  proposal  in  the  Hill  which  affected  the  Platform. 
It  appeared  that  if  a  person  openly  and  publicly  excited 
others  by  speech  to  certain  treasonable  ax^ts  he  was  exempt  from 
any  penalty  except  tliat  which  attached  to  sedition.  This 
was  a  bailable  offence,  and  persons  who  were  indicted  for 
sedition  were  able  to  continue  their  designs  precisely  in  the 
mode  which  had  already  subjected  them  to  prosecution.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  to  make  the  compassing  or  promoting 
of  certain  treasonable  designs  by  "open  and  advised  speak- 
ing" a  felony,  and  consequently  an  unbailable  offence.* 

The  proiX)sed  alteration  was  not  a  veiy  formidable  limitation 

1  As  the  proposal  became  law,  it  is  convenient  to  pivo  the  section  of  the 
Act  which  enacted  it.i  "  If  any  person  whatsoever  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  shall  within  the  United  Kin^nlom,  or  without,  compass,  imaj;ine,  etc.,  or 
intend  to  deprive  and  dci>o8e  our  I^dy  the  Queen,  her  heirs,  etc.,  from  the 
style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  imperial  Crown  of  the  Unite*!  Kin^rtlom,  or 
to  levy  war  airsiinst  her,  in  onler  })y  force  or  constraint  towmiM'l  her  toclian^^e 
her  measures  or  counsels,  or  in  onler  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or 
in  order  to  iiitiuiidate  or  overawe  either  Housi>  of  Parliament  .  .  .  and  such 
compassinirs,  intentions,  etc.,  or  any  of  them,  sliall  express,  utter,  or  declare, 
by  publishinj:  any  printinir,  c)r  writing,  or  by  open  or  ad\ise<l  speaking,  or  by 
any  ovort  act  or  <iee<l,  every  iHjrson  so  ofTen<linK  shall  be  jruilty  of  felony,  and 
shnll  iKi  liable  on  convictiiui  to  transportation  for  life,  or  for  any  time  not 
exi-eedinsr  two  years'  impri8<mment  with  Imrd  lalwur.'* 

>  Sec.  3,  n  nod  12  Vict.  cap.  12,  2Jd  April  1848. 
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on  freedom  of  discussion — very  different,  indeed,  from  those 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Pitt  in  1795,  and  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  1817  and  1819;  but  it  was  met  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  from  a  small  section  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill  Hume  declared 
tliat  "  The  interference  with  the  freedom  of  speech  on  political 
matters  was  to  impose  a  power  which  was  neither  wise  nor 
just,"  and  he  dubbed  it  a  ^* gagging  law." 

W.  J.  Fox,  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  said:  "That 
which,  in  his  eyes,  gave  to  the  Bill  its  peculiar  character,  was 
the  infringement  it  proposed  upon  that  liberty  of  speech  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  and  one  of  the 
great  safeguards  of  our  liberties.  Once  let  it  become  the  law 
of  the  land  that  spoken  words — not  words  only  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  promotion  of  rebel- 
lion, but  words  which  may  be  construed  as  tending  to  impair 
tlie  freedom  of  discussion  in  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  may  be  interpreted  as  tending  to  overawe  their  delib- 
erations— may  subject  the  speaker  to  transportation  for  seven 
years  or  for  life;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  man  would  be 
safe  in  addressing  a  public  meeting  in  times  of  political  excite- 
nu^nt.  It  was  in  such  times,  when  men  were  roused  by  some 
invasion  of  their  privileges,  or  were  stimulated  by  a  strong 
desire  to  extend  them — when  multitudes  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  when  mind  and  feeling  were  glowing  and  ardent 
with  popular  aspirations — that  it  became  morally  impossible  to 
weigh  and  measure  every  word  and  syllable,  so  as  to  stand 
secure  against  tlie  misrepresentation  of  an  ignorant  reporter, 
or  the  perversion  of  a  malignant  spy."* 

Lord  J.  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister,  defended  the  proposal: 
"I  admit  that  there  is  danger  in  extending  penalties  of  this 
kind  to  words  spoken ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  consider 
that  the  penalty  of  high  treason  has  frequently  been  awarded 
for  words  spoken — often  a  very  few  words — when  they  were 
supposed  to  express  treasonable  sentiments.  At  the  present 
time — especially  of  late — instead  of  secret  conspiracies  and 
counsels  in  the  dark  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  it  has  become 
a  common  means  of  compassing  treason  to  address  speeches  to 
largo  masses  of  people,  and  to  use  words  exciting  to  the  levy- 

1  Hnnwird,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  51, 184S. 
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ing  of  war  and  to  the  use  of  arms  for  the  purpose  of  overbear- 
ing all  legitimate  authority  in  the  country,  and  thereby  of 
compassing  mischievous  and  dangerous  ends.  When  the  mode 
of  overturning  the  Government  is  changed,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  punishment." 

Quite  in  the  older  style  of  not  losing  much  time  over  such 
measures,  the  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  10th  of  April, 
the  day  of  the  Kennington  meeting.  Hume  again  opposed  it : 
"  While  he  did  not  think  it  right  or  becoming  that  a  Conven- 
tion should  be  sitting  in  judgment  over  the  acts  of  the  House, 
he  had  always  considered  the  freedom  of  speech  in  public 
meetings  as  the  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  this  country,  for 
it  was  there  where  a  community  of  feeling  was  established, 
and  where  violent  spirits  evaporated.  .  .  .  Every  agitation, 
liowever  constitutionally,  and  however  peacefully  conducted, 
must  be  more  or  less  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  Parlia- 
ment." 

Mr.  Wakley  regarded  it  as  a  gagging  Act,  and  not  less 
gagging  than  "  the  Six  Acts  "  passed  in  1819. 

Tlie  second  reading  was  carried  by  452  to  35.  Yet  so  decided 
was  the  opposition,  though  supported  by  such  small  numbers, 
that  Sir  George  Grey  was  again  called  on  to  defend  the  Bill. 
He  said  the  Bill  proposed  to  alter  the  law  with  respect  to 
speeches  which  now  only  amounted  to  sedition. 

**  It  was  justly  said  that  words  written  were  usually  employed 
witli  more  deliberation  than  words  spoken;  but  although  this 
was  the  case  in  some  instances,  yet  when,  day  after  day,  they 
saw  persons  repeating  the  same  advice,  making  use  of  the 
same  exhortations,  and  holding  out  the  same  guilty  objects,  he 
could  not  but  consider  the  speeches  as  made  deliberately,  and 
as  designed  to  instigate  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
Government  thought  that  this  offence  should  be  treated  as 
something  more  than  misdemeanour — in  fact,  it  ought  to  be 
a  felony.  If  it  were  so  treated,  the  party  could  not  prosecute 
his  designs  as  before,  because  he  would  lx»  immedijitely  subject 
to  arrest,  and  the  offence  would  not  be  bailable.''  * 

Foargus  O'Connor  said:  "The  ])rosecutions  which  had  taken 
place  in  1839-41  were  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  existing 
laws  required  no  strengthening.     Let  them  pass  the  Bill,  and 

1  Uansard,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  171. 
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that  which  was  the  safety-valve  of  the  Constitution  being 
fastened  down,  discontent  would  at  once  explode ;  there  would 
no  more  be  an  opening  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
.  .  .  Let  them  pass  that  law  on  that  day,  and  that  day  week 
hundreds  of  secret  societies  would  be  organised  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which  sooner  or  later  would  result  in  a  storm  that 
would  swamp  the  Government  and  shake  the  Empire  to  its 
foundations."  ^ 

Lord  J.  Russell  also  spoke.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  great  latitude  of 
discussicm  should  be  allowed;  that  inflammatory  language 
should  be  permitted;  that  language  which  may  incite  to  aliena- 
tion from  our  Constitution,  from  our  monarchical  Constitution, 
should  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  great  lengths,  because  1 
know  that,  without  the  allowance  of  some  abuses  of  this  kind, 
the  free  liberty  of  discussion  cannot  be  maintained. 

*'  There  is  now  an  Act  on  the  statute  book  by  which,  if  any 
person  in  this  country  prints  and  publishes  any  writing  with 
intent  to  cause  the  levying  of  war,  he  may  be  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  may  be  capitally  punished.  I  ask.  Is  it  fit 
that  one  person  who  sits  down  and  writes  a  newspaper,  after- 
wards ])ublishe(l,  in  which  he  commits  this  offence,  should  be 
capitally  punished;  and  that  others,  his  confederates  and 
allies,  should  advisedly  and  with  preparation  make,  day  after 
day,  speeches,  with  reporters  from  the  newspapers  before  them, 
who  will,  they  know,  repeat  every  word  they  say;  that  these 
words  sliall  be  of  equal  or  of  greater  malignity  than  those 
])ublislied  by  his  confederates  and  allies;  and  that  the  one 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  capitally  executed, 
wliile  the  other  can  only  be  brought  up  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tious language,  may  get  bail,  and  then  be  tried  for  a  misde- 
nioanour  ?     Is  that  ecpial  or  fair  justice  ?"  * 

In  op})ositi()n  to  Government  views,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
r>ill  was  a  dangerous  innovation;  that  it  was  for  the  first  time 
doing  away  with  the  difference  between  words  spoken  and 
words  written,  in  opposition  to  all  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  precedent.  And  in  support  of  this  view  Judge  Foster 
was  quoted,  who,  in  his  Discourse  on  High  Treason,  wrote: 
*'  Mere  words  are  always  liable  to  great  misconstruction.   .   .  . 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xeviii.  p.  2.10.  2  Ibid.  p.  236. 
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"Words  are  transient  aiul  fleeting  as  the  wind ;  the  poison  they 
scatter  is,  at  the  worst,  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few 
hearers ;  they  are  frequently  tlie  effect  of  a  sudden  transport, 
easily  misunderstood  and  often  misrepresented." 

Blackstone  was  also  quoted  as  an  authority  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. "For  tliey  (words)  may  be  spoken  in  heat,  with- 
out any  intention,  or  be  mistaken,  perverted,  or  misremembered 
by  the  hearers;  their  meaning  depends  always  on  their  connec- 
tion witli  other  words  and  things,  and  they  signify  differently 
according  to  the  tone  of  voice  with  wliich  they  are  delivered.'' 

As  a  matti'r  of  fact  this  argument  was  not  correct,  as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Act  of  1795,  where  the  penalt^' 
was  imposed  for  writing,  i)rinting,  preaching,  or  other  speak- 
ing, expressing,  publishing,  etc.  etc.,  thus  putting  speaking 
and  writing  on  the  same  basis.  Tlie  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal was,  liowever,  suflicient  to  sliake  tlie  Government  from 
th(*ir  purpose;  and  Lord  J.  Ivussoll  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  ready  to  propose  that  tliose  parts  of  the  lUU  which 
were  new,  and  wliich  referred  to  advised  speaking,  should 
have  only  a  temporary  operation,  and  come  again  under  tlie 
consideration  of  Parliament.  Those  parts  were  accordingly 
limited  to  two  vears.* 

Tlie  sul)je(^t  did  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment when  the  two  years  expired,  and  thus  ended  the  last  effort 
made  by  any  Govc^rnment  to  legislate  in  any  way  against  the 
Platform  in  Great  P»ritain. 

I  have  quoted  AVakl(»y*s  absurd  statement  that  the  measure 
was  not  less  gagiLcing  than  the  "  Six  Acts ''  passed  in  1819,  just 
to  draw  attention  to  the  e'uormous  difference  between  the 
Ici^Mslaticm  of  1S4S  and  the  previous  legislation.  Pitt's  legis- 
lation in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  absolutely  silenced 
the  Platform.  Lord  Liverpool's  "  Six  Acts  "  almost  did  so. 
The  Act  of  1S4S  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  use  of  tlie 
Platform,  no  visible  effect  on  its  language. 

The  day  after  the  colla])se  of  the  meeting  on  Kennington 
Common,  and  the  j)resentati()n  of  the  National  Petition,  the 
Convfiition  n^asseniblcd.  O'Connor,  unabashed  by  failure, 
declared  that  lOOjUK)  to  r>0<),O(M)  persons  had  been  present  the 

^  TIh'  rlauso  thus  amonded  wjis  curried  by  242  votes  to  50. 
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(lay  before.  But  his  ridiculous  exaggerations  could  not  con- 
ceal the  reverse  Chartism  had  suffered. 

Gammage,  the  Chartist  historian  of  the  agitation,  in  review- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  movement,  said:  "  O'Connor  was  right  in 
the  course  he  took  in  abandoning  the  procession;  the  people 
were  anything  but  prepared  for  a  physical  encounter  with  the 
Government.  O'Connor  was  wrong,  not  in  abandoning  the 
procession,  but  in  having  encouraged  so  long  the  empty  brag- 
garts and  enthusiastic  but  mistaken  men  of  the  Convention, 
and  in  inducing  them  almost  to  the  last  moment  to  believe 
that  he  would  head  the  procession  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  boasting  wliich  took  place  on  this  subject,  and  the  misera- 
ble result,  inflicted  a  wound  on  Chartism  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  O'Connor's  power  declined  from  the  10th 
of  April.  As  men  reflected,  they  perceived  that  he  was  not 
the  man  they  had  fondly  imagined  him  to  be,  and  step  by  step 
they  withdrew  their  support." 

From  this  turning-point  in  the  Chartist  agitation  we  are 
slowly  let  down  deeper  than  ever  into  a  chaos  of  divided  coun- 
sels, of  purposeless  and  contradictory  meetings,  of  jarrings 
and  discords,  of  frothy,  vacuous  Platformings. 

The  Convention  continued  its  sittings  for  some  little  time, 
making  arrangements  for  simultaneous  meetings,  at  which 
delegates  were  to  be  elected  to  a  National  Assembly,  and  a 
National  Memorial  to  the  Queen  was  to  be  signed  asking  her 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  call  to  her  Council  such  Ministers 
only  as  would  make  the  People's  Charter  a  Cabinet  measure, 
and  then  it  dissolved  itself. 

A  large  number  of  meetings  continued  to  be  held.  At  Aber- 
deen a  meeting  of  6000  x)ersons  passed  a  resolution  in  &vour 
of  forming  a  National  Guard.  At  Manchester  a  meeting, 
"  said  to  be  attended  by  100,000  persons,"  was  held  in  support 
of  the  Charter.  At  many  other  places  "large  and  spirited 
meetings  "  were  also  held,  and  "  the  utmost  enthusiasm  was 
manifested."  Then  came  a  week  "famous  for  meetings."  On 
Easter  Monday  O'Connor  visited  his  constituents  at  Notting- 
ham, where,  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  he  was  drawn  to  the 
meeting  by  four  horses,  with  postilions  dressed  in  green  silk 
and  velvet  jackets  and  caps.  At  Liverpool  "  an  immense  as- 
sembly" met;  at  Glasgow  a  large  gathering  took  place;  at 
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Skercoat  Moor,  near  Halifax,  "an  immense  concourse*'  assem- 
bled ;  at  all  of  which,  and  many  others  as  well,  there  was  almost 
no  end  of  speaking  and  passing  resolutions. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly  having 
taken  place,  that  Assembly  met  on  the  1st  of  May — some  60 
members  or  so,  instead  of  the  anticipated  100,  being  present; 
but  when  it  met,  the  delegates  seemed  to  have  no  settled 
policy.  Their  first  proceeding  was  to  give  reports  from  their 
respective  constituencies.  "It  was  evident  from  these  re- 
ports, "  says  Gammage,  "  that  a  great  majority  of  the  districts 
were  opposed  to  physical  force."  Several,  however,  were  in 
favour  of  it.  This  crucial  question  came  at  once  under  dis- 
cussion, but  so  little  agreement  was  there  on  it,  that  ulti- 
mately a  motion  was  adopted  "  That  all  discussion  on  the  subject 
was  highly  impolitic."  Then  it  was  resolved  to  call  upon  the 
country  to  raise  £10,000  for  purposes  of  agitation,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  that  sum,  or  indeed  any  considerable  part  of 
it,  having  ever  been  got,  and  we  may  rather  infer  the  contrary. 

A  provisional  Executive  was  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  a 
sort  of  Cli artist  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  were  to  have 
£2  weekly,  and  when  travelling,  second-class  fare  and  2s.  6d. 
a  day. 

On  the  10th  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  appointment 
of  paid  commissioners,  "and  considerable  ill-feeling  was 
manifested" — one  member  expressing  a  hope  "that  when  they 
went  out  to  lecture  they  would  confine  themselves  to  plain 
common  sense,  give  themselves  no  airs;  and  if  they  had  any 
sarciustic  powers,  would  keep  them  at  home,  carefully  locked 
up."  Numerous  otlier  discussions  took  place.  During  one 
of  them  we  read:  "No  very  amiable  feeling  was  manifested;" 
of  anotlier,  "It  was  a  long,  wrangling  discussion,  in  which 
almost  every  delegate  found  fault  with  somebody  else."  Then 
the  adjournment  of  the  National  Assembly  for  six  weeks  was 
moved.  One,  Ernest  Jones,  supported  the  motion,  and  said: 
"  1I(»  did  so  witli  peculiar  feelings  because  they  had  now  heard 
the  funeral  oration  for  that  Assembly  }>ronounced  by  its  own 
members.  Several  niemlM»rs  liad  joined  tlieir  eloquence  for 
tliat  purpose;  tliere  was  a  division  amongst  them.  \\Tien  that 
Assembly  met,  it  was  then  tliat  the  Cliartist  l)ody  saw  the  ele- 
ments of  popular  power  gathered  together  and  concentrated. 
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trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  such  sums  as  were  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

Thus,  in  all  these  important  respects,  it  is  apparent  how 
disadvantageously  circumstanced  the  Chartist  agitation  was 
to  secure  success. 

All  these  defects,  however,  were  relatively  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  greater  question — the  goodness  or  justice 
of  the  cause ;  and  here,  though  the  Platform  had  a  true  and 
just  cause  to  champion — namely,  the  condition  of  large  masses 
of  the  people — the  Chartists,  by  the  extreme  nature  of  their 
programme,  neutralised  the  arguments  which  might  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  that  great  object.  Of  the  "six  points"  of 
the  Cliarter,  Universal  Suffrage  was  the  chief.  In  the  then 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  population,  igno- 
rant, ill-educated,  and  utterly  untrained.  Universal  Suffrage 
would  have  led  the  country  to  certain  ruin;  indeed,  if  the  suc- 
cessive National  Conventions  afforded  a  fair  example  of  the 
sort  of  Parliament  which  Universal  Suffrage  would  have  pro- 
duced, there  was  not  a  vestige  of  ground  for  even  a  hope,  much 
less  a  belief,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  have  been 
safe  in  such  keeping,  or  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would 
liave  been  permanently  ameliorated  under  a  Parliament  elected 
by  Universal  Suffrage. 

lUit  extreme  as  was  this  demand,  a  great  number  of  the 
('hartists  in  reality  meant  what,  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
])eople,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  revolution — a  revo- 
lution not  of  ])rogress,  as  that  of  the  Reform  Act  had  been, 
but  of  eonfusicm,  anarchy,  and  retrogression.  Place,  writing 
about  1843,  affirmed  that  the  common  people  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  openly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  Government, 
and  declared  their  determination  to  pull  it  down  by  main 
force.  "A  thin  veil,"  he  says,  "easily  seen  through,  was 
thrown  over  their  intentions;  but  no  one  was  ignorant  either 
of  the  course  they  were  taking,  or  to  what  they  intended  it 
should  lead,  or  of  what  the  ma^ss  anticipated."* 

Tills  character  of  tlie  movement  was  not  altered  as  it 
continued  its  career,  for  the  Platform,  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  agitation,  rang  with  sentiments  as  defiant  as  any 
that  had  previously  been  given  expression  to.      There  can, 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,S130,  p.  2. 
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The  answer  is  Want  of  union.  If  it  be  asked  why  have  they 
not  been  united?  The  answer  is,  The  want  of  ^owledge  of 
their  condition  in  relation  to  society.  This  ignorance  has  all 
along  been  their  bane;  it  is  still  their  bane."  * 

80  long  as  tlie  movement  merely  took  the  form  of  large 
meetings  the  want  of  unanimity  was  not  apparent,  but  once 
organisation  was  attempted,  the  want  of  union  became  ap- 
parent. Thus  it  happened  that  from  the  very  first  of  the 
numerous  National  Conventions  down  to  the  very  last  of  them, 
discord  was  their  prevailing  characteristic,  and  the  record  of 
their  proceedings  is  the  record  of  perpetual  differences  of 
opinion. 

Another  cause  of  their  failure  is  explained  by  Place,  who 
makes  a  very  acute  comment  on  popular  movements  in  gen- 
eral. "There  has  long  been,"  he  says,  "and  still  is,  a  strange 
notion  among  small  as  well  as  large  bodies  of  working  men 
who  frequently  meet  together,  that  they  are  the  working  peo- 
ple. Tliey  always  succeed  in  persuading  themselves  that 
wliatever  project  tliey  take  up  will  be  adopted  by  the  whole 
body,  and  no  number  of  disappointments  has  the  least  effect 
upon  tliem  calculated  to  induce  them  to  disabuse  themselves."* 

Tlie  same  "  strange  notion  "  beset  the  members  of  the  succes- 
sive Conventions.  They  persuaded  or  deluded  themselves  that 
th(»y  wore  the  representatives  of  tlie  people,  with  all  the  moral 
and  ])liysical  power  of  the  ])eople  at  their  back.  They  did  not, 
would  not,  recognise  that  even  tlieir  section  of  the  people  were 
as  much  divided  in  opinion  as  they  were  themselves. 

lender  these  eireumstances  a  powerful  or  compact  organisa- 
tion was  practically  impossible.  Very  little  organisation 
iiid(»ed  was  attempted,  except  through  the  system  of  Conven- 
tions, constituted  of  persons  nominally  elected  by  different 
lariije  towns,  and  except  when  these  Conventions  were  sitting, 
there  was  no  central  organisation  at  all. 

Of  financial  sui)port  too  tlie  agitation  had  little, — the  peo- 
])le  agitating  beinc:  too  poor  to  be  abh*  to  give  much  aid  of  that 
sort.  Feargus  O'Connor  s])ent  a  good  deal  of  his  own  money, 
but  it  went  more  in  su])])ort  of  his  own  ])ersonality  in  the 
cause  than  to  the  cause  itself,  and,  all  told,  formed  but  a  very 

1  Place,  MSS.,  L>7,81«>,  p.  L>24.  2  Ptid.  27,791,  p.  ,*«. 
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ineiitative  i)owor  of  the  Pliitfonn  consequent  on  the  provable 
iiiid  i>roviHl  gooilness  of  the  cause.  Each  anil  ever}'  one  of  these 
(•ir(MinLst;in(M\s  was  notiibly  absent  in  the  Chartist  agitation. 

The  *\six  ])()ints  "  of  the  Cliartttr,  each  ix)int  a  great  reform 
in  itself,  couhl  most  certainly  not  be  designated  *' singleness 
of  object,"  (umhl  only  loosely  give  even  the  most  suiierticial 
unity  of  ])uriK)se.  Tniversal  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments, 
eipial  electoral  districts,  the  Ballot,  one  and  all  were  ques- 
tions of  vast  and  complicated  character,  u]>on  each  and  every 
one  of  which  there  were  the  widest  differences  of  opinion. 
Vet  all  these — :iud  some  others  Ix^sides — were  to  be  embodied 
in  one  ]»r()j;ramme  which  was  to  secure  the  general  assent  of 
tlic  }xrcat  m:i.ss  of  tlie  ]K)]mlati(m  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
the  realisation  of  this  vast  programme  was  the  herc^ulean  task 
wliicli  tlie  leadt^rs  of  tlie  agitation  undertook.  Had  they  been 
united  and  at  one,  and  hiul  the  spirit  of  union  jN^rmeati^d  the 
wliole  people  over  whom  they  set  themselves  up,  the  agitation 
niij^lit  have  been  more  formidable,  th<mgh  it  scxircely  could 
have  liad  a  d i tie r«*n tend;  but  ni»ither they,  nor  the  p«»ople  who 
followed  them,  were  united,  and  it  wiis  this  (larticular  cir- 
cuiii.stance  which  led,  more  than  any  other,  to  the  collapse  of 
the  a^'itation.  Then  then*  was  no  commanding  leader  among 
them.  The  most  notorious  of  their  le:uh*r8,  the  erratic  and 
ec(cntri<^  Fear^nis  O'Connor,  *'the  Chartist  Chief,"  "the  Lion 
of  Freedom,"  "tin*  Lion  of  the  Xorth,"  raisetl  himself  atone 
time  to  such  ])rominence  as  to  evoke  the  expression,  ''Chartism 
narrowed  itself  into  O'Ctmnorism,"  but  he  held  a  disputed 
had<»rshi[);  he  had  many  rivals  who  either  never  acknowl- 
ed;:ed  his  authority,  or  quarndle<l  with  him,  and  then  sepa- 
rated from  him,  taking  with  them  some  section  or  another  of 
the  Cliartists;  and  th«»n  among  the  self-appointed  leaden 
there  were  ♦•ndless  jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  bickerings, 
and  (luarnllini^'s.  Nor  was  there  even  among  the  people 
thenisrlves  much  uni(»n.  Union  was  not  their  forte;  nor, 
indted,  und«-r  tlM'ir  circumstiuices  was  much  union  to  !»  ex- 
jH'rtiMl.  So  recently  as  ls;J7  Place  wmte:  "Why  haa  it  ha|>- 
pened  that  the  W(»rking  |»eople  who  compose  an  immense 
majority  of  the  nation  have  never  yet  done  anything  on  a 
lart:**  scale  to  advance  any  <»f  their  intf*rests?  Why  have  they 
nevrr  adopted  any  plan  to  advance  their  own  respectability? 
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Ti.H  iiii-'v^r  is  Want  of  uni-.-a.  If  it  be  asked  why  have  they 
n.t  ij— -a  uiiit'-ii/  The  an?wrr  is.  The  want  of  knowledge  of 
ti.vir  (••j:i>iit.«':i  in  TK-laiion  to  si^it'ty.  This  ignonuioe  has  all 
aloiii^r  U'rii  t:;»-ir  ban**;  it  is  still  their  bane."* 

>4j  i*'!:^'  ;t^  t:;»r  uiuwiueiit  iiitrrelv  touk  the  form  of  large 
iii*»-t:!i.;s  ti;*'  waiit  ot  unanimity  was  not  apparent,  but  once 
(•r;jiiii>ati<.>:i  w.i.'i  att»r:n}ite'l.  the  want  of  union  became  ap- 
liarnit.  Tiius  it  Liijijn.-n»-il  that  from  the  very  first  of  the 
iiuiii»'ruus  Nati<'!ial  <.'i'Uvention.s  duwn  to  the  very  last  of  them, 
(liM-i>r>l  wa>  th*'ir  i»zv vailing  characteristics  and  the  record  of 
tii«-ir  iir<c»-t-<iiiJL:s  is  the  record  of  per^ietual  differences  of 
o](iiiiii]i. 

A;i*iih«-r  r-nuse  of  their  failure  is  explained  by  Place,  who 
niaki'S  a  very  acute  comment  on  |io])ular  movements  in  gen- 
eral. ••ThiTf  has  long  been.**  he  says,  "and  still  is,  a  strange 
nntimi  aniiini:  > mall  as  wi-ll  as  large  bulies  of  working  men 
wlio  lnij;i»-iiTly  niei-t  togt-ther.  that  ^/<^»/ are  fAe  working  peo- 
jih*.  Thi-y  iiluays  sui-i-eeil  in  persuading  themselves  that 
whali'ver  iir«»j»-«t  tli«*y  take  uj)  will  l»e  adopted  by  the  whole 
ImmIv.  ami  no  nuinUT  of  disapi>ointments  has  the  least  efifect 
ujMiii  tin  111  calfuliitt'd  to  in«liiri*  them  to  disabuse  themselves."  * 

Till*  saint*  ••  >traiig»'  ni»tion  "  U*set  the  members  of  the  sueces- 
si  v»-  ( \ mvi-nt  !■  tu^.  Th«-y  jHM*sua<led  or  ih'ln«led  themselves  that 
tiii-y  Will-  tli»'  r«-|ip'>«'iitativfs  of  the  ])«M»j»h\  with  all  the  moral 
an>I  |iliy^i<Ml  jiMWirnl"  th«'  ]MMH»lf  at  their  kick.  They  did  not, 
w«iuM  imt,  n-«ni;iii^r  that  rvm  tlieir  section  of  the  iieoplewere 
a>  ninch  diviijed  in  ojiininn  as  they  were  themselves. 

rmliT  th«'Si'  rin'uni>tances  a  powerful  or  compart  organisa- 
tinn  was  j»rarti<'ally  impossible.  Very  little  organisation 
imh'fil  was  attfniptfiK  ex^fpt  throupli  the  system  of  (\mvt»u- 
tii»iiN,  r«iii>titut«'<l  of  ]MTSons  nominally  elected  by  different 
lar,'r  towns,  ami  exn-pt  wln*n  these  Conventions  wen*  sitting, 
thru*  was  no  i'»-ntral  opjanisation  at  all. 

nr  linamial  siippiu-t  too  th«' ai^itation  lia«l  little, — the  ]>oo- 
]il«' ;i,:itat  in.,' ImIii  ,'  too  |i<ior  to  be  abb*  to  ;^ive  much  aid  of  that 
•-••It.  I'lMiu'M'^  <»**'onnor  spiut  a  l;<mm1  iIimI  of  his  own  money, 
but  il  wtiit  nion*  in  snppoit  of  his  own  personality  in  the 
<  Mil-**  than  to  th>'  I'.m^t'  it^ilf,  and.  all  toM,  formed  but  a  very 
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trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  such  sums  as  were  at  the  dis- 
IM)sition  of  the  Anti-Coru-Law  League. 

ThuSi  in  all  these  important  respects,  it  is  apparent  how 
disadvantageously  circumstanced  the  Chartist  agitation  was 
to  secure  success. 

All  these  defects,  however,  were  relatively  unimportant  in 
com|Kirisun  with  the  greater  question — tlie  goodness  or  justice 
of  the  cause;  and  here,  though  the  Platform  had  a  true  and 
just  cause  to  champion — namely,  the  condition  of  large  masses 
of  the  iK»oi>h» — the  Chartists,  by  the  extreme  nature  of  their 
]>r(>grcimuie,  neutralised  the  arguments  which  might  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  that  great  object.  Of  the  "six  points"  of 
th(*  Charter,  Universal  Suffrage  was  the  chief.  In  the  then 
condition  of  the  gntat  bulk  of  the  labouring  population,  igno- 
rant, ill-edueated,  and  utterly  untrained,  Universal  Suffrage 
would  have  led  th«'  country  to  certain  ruin;  indeed,  if  the  suc- 
cessive National  Conventi(ms  afforded  a  fair  example  of  the 
sort  of  Parliament  which  Universal  Suffrage  would  have  pro- 
duced, tlicn*  wiis  not  a  vestige  of  ground  for  even  a  hope,  much 
h'ss  a  Udiff,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  have  been 
s;if(*  in  such  k(M']>ing,  or  that  the  condition  of  tlie  people  would 
hav(*  Im*(mi  ]M'rmanently  ameliorated  under  a  Parliament  elected 
by  Univfrsal  Suffrage. 

]\\\t  extnMiit^  a.s  was  this  demand,  a  great  number  of  the 
(Miartists  in  reality  meant  what,  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
]>oo]>le,  would  have  lieen  tantamount  to  a  revolution^-a  revo- 
lution not  of  ]>n>gress,  08  that  of  the  Reform  Act  had  been, 
but  of  roiifusion,  anan^hy,  and  retrogression.  Place,  writing 
liUmt  1S4.'^  affirmed  that  the  common  people  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  ojienly  avowo<l  their  hostility  to  the  Uovemment, 
and  <le<dan'd  their  detormination  to  pull  it  down  by  main 
foHM'.  **A  thin  veil/' he  says,  "easily  seen  through,  was 
tlirown  ov«»r  tlifir  intentions;  but  no  one  was  ignorant  either 
of  the  course  tht»y  were  taking,  or  to  what  they  intended  it 
slioiild  lt*a<1,  or  of  wliat  the  nuuis  anticipated/" 

This  <'hanyt<*r  of  the  movement  was  not  altered  as  it 
rontinue<l  its  cancer,  for  the  Platform,  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  agitation,  rang  with  sentiments  as  defiant  as  any 
that  hiul  ])n*viously  been  given  expression  to.     There  cani 

1  FUce.  Mas.,  27,«»,  p.  S. 
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indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chartists  put  before  them- 
selves objects  which,  if  realised  at  the  time,  would  have 
beeu  a  dangerous  revolution.  Other  classes  of  the  people, 
whose  oi)inion  was  more  likely  to  be  right,  and  who  practi- 
cally constituted  the  nation,  saw  how  disastrous  such  an  event 
as  the  realisation  of  the  Chartist  plans  would  be,  and  no 
amount  of  Platform  eloquence,  no  arguments  that  the  Char- 
tists could  have  used,  could  have  persuaded  the  middle  and 
upper  and  governing  classes  to  comply  with  the  Chartist 
demands.  They  would  have  fought  first,  believing  that  the 
lesser  evil.  And  it  was,  happily,  just  this  which  the  Char- 
tists, as  a  body,  were  not  prepared  to  do.  A  i)ortion  of  them 
were  for  having  recourse  to  force — at  least  the  most  blatant  of 
their  leaders  boasted  that  they  were — but  most  of  them, 
especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  agitation,  thought  the 
cause  should  be  won  by  moral  force,  and  they  would  not  adopt 
otlier  means  for  winning  it.  In  this  divided  state  of  Chartist 
opinion  the  Phitform  gave  a  divided,  uncertain  voice. 

Nor  was  tlie  style  of  the  Tlatform  at  this  period  at  all  such 
as  to  win  adherents  to  the  cause.  Instead  of  the  closely  argu- 
mentative speeclies  which  gained  numerous  converts  to  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  League,  tliere  was  frotliy,  uncertain  declama- 
tion, and  meaningless  generalities;  and  instead  of  the  advice 
to  agitate  by  peaceful,  constitutional  means,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual, covi^rt,  at  times,  indeed,  an  0])en  incitement  to  force 
and  viohMice.  Uatlier  more'wjis  it  of  a  style  to  alienate  sup- 
port than  to  secure  sympathy. 

And  so  from  all  these  iniited  causes  the  riatform,  in  this 
instance,  failed  to  extract  from  Tarliament  at  the  time  any 
one  of  the  "six  points''  of  tlie  Charter. 

lUit  tht)U|j:h  it  thus  to  all  outward  appearance  failed,  we 
should  err  greatly  were  we  to  conclude  that  it  really  failed, 
llather  was  its  failure  like  that  of  a  seed  sown  in  the  ground, 
whit^h  for  a  time  is  api)arently  deail  and  gone,  but  soon  brings 
forth  a  new  life.  Of  the  *' six  points"  of  the  Cliarter  three 
have  sintM*  bi-cn  engraftiMl  on  the  I'onstitution — vote  by  ballot, 
eipial  rhntoral  districts,  an<l  no  ])ro])erty  qualification;  whilst 
in  liousfliold  sulTrag<»  we  havt»  a])proached  very  closely  to  the 
nn^st  ini])ortant  of  the  **six  points" — "Universal  Suffrage." 

i  must,  however,  refer  more  si>ecitically  to  the  results  of  the 
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ugiuitiun  su  far  as  the  riatform  is  concerned.  Keprelieiisible 
as  its  lan<^ua^'e  too  oi'ten  was,  with  its  blatant,  bombastic,  and 
irc([ucntly  criminal  ravings,  yet,  through  all,  it  fulfilled  one 
great  function,  the  greatest  to  discerning  statesmen — the  in- 
lorming  function. 

In  the  Anti-Corn- Law  agitation  the  most  prominent  feature 
(»t'  the  Platform  was  its  didactic  charai'ter.  Here  its  etj^ually 
prominent  feature  was  its  informing  character,  for  it  laid  bare 
the  evils  under  which  masses  of  the  i>opulation  were  Buffering, 
and  disclosed,  indistinctly  and  confusedly  it  is  true,  some  of 
the  ideas  which  were  ])iissing  through,  or  were  forming  them- 
selves in  the  minds  of  the  miihS(>s  of  the  people.  Through  its 
medium  the  inarticulate  voice  of  great  masses  of  the  ixsople 
lMM-:inie  more  or  less  artieulatt^;  thnmgh  it  that  most  difficult 
of  all  problems  to  rulers,  What  aiv  the  thoughts  of  the  peo- 
plr?  was  solvfd;  tlinnigh  it  men  iH'came  aware  of  the  direc- 
ti(»n  in  which  the  masses  were  moving. 

These  are  services  the  value  of  which  it  is  imi)OSsible  to 
overrate.  rarliament,  tlnrngh  nominally  a  representative 
Kidy.  did  not  ch>  it.  The  n^presentative  system  was  not  per- 
fect enougli  for  that.  Xo  royal  commission  or  committees 
could  have  elicited  the  drift  of  po]>ular  desires  or  ambitions 
in  the  manner  the  Platform  had  done,  or  have  disclosed  more 
thorou^dily  the  c<mdition  of  the  ])eople.  Nor  could  the  Press 
have  dont*  it  either,  for  no  H]>eeial  corn^s]K>ndents  or  newspaper 
articles  would  have  given  the  information  with  such  an  impress 
of  trutli  as  the  Platform  did,  or  have  enforced  it  with  such 
wti'^ht.  Fn»m  the  Platform  the  truth  frequently  came  first 
hand. 

Tlie  Platform,  despite  all  its  faults,  ha<l,  during  the  Chartist 
airit.ition.  done  a  vast  service  for  the  {K'Ople.  Once  more  it 
voiced  tiieir  feelings,  and  depicted  their  condition  as  no  other 
oixMn  of  piiMie  ex]>ression  could  have  done.  It  drew  publio 
attention,  iar  nion*  em])hatica]ly  than  any  agitation  hitherto, 
to  the  sorial  and  material  c<indition  of  the  industrial  ]K>pula- 
tinn  of  tlit*  <'ountry.  It  crashed,  like  the  reverlicrations  of  a 
hnu'i*  lH>lh  into  the  ears  of  the  goveniing  classes  of  the  kin^ 
(h>n),  and  tohl  them  in  unmiRt;ikable  tones  that  a  new  order 
had  arisen  in  the  State,  with  wants  which  must  be  regarded, 
with  needs  which  must  no  longer  bo  ignored,  with  feelings 
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which  must  no  longer  be  trampled  on.  It  forced  on  the  assem- 
bled body  of  the  representatives  of  the  electors,  and  on  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  social,  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  masses.  It  revealed  to  Parliament  a  wholly  new 
sphere  of  duty  and  action — one  which  up  to  this  had  been 
resolutely  ignored  or  neglected, — and  it  opened  out  to  states- 
men new  vistas  of  contingencies  which  could  only  be  disre- 
garded at  the  vastest  peril  to  the  State. 

Nor  was  its  voice  without  effect.  A  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  conduct  of  Parliament  and  in  the  attitude  of 
party  leaders  to  the  questions  thus  forced  on  their  attention  by 
the  Platform.  Several  Commissions  of  Inquiry  into  matters 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  people  were  issued.  In  1842  an 
Act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  mines  and  collieries.  In  1843  an  Address  to  the 
Queen  was  adopted  ^  by  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  her 
Majesty  would  take  into  her  instant  and  serious  consideration 
the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a 
moral  and  religious  education  among  the  working  classes  of 
her  people ;  and  in  the  following  year  an  Act  was  passed  rege- 
lating the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  factories. 
The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  softened  and  im- 
proved, and  measures  for  promoting  education  were  adopted. 
Then  in  184G  the  Corn  Laws  were  re^iealed,  and  in  1847  the 
labour  of  women  and  young  persons  in  factories  was  limited 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  Any  enumeration  of  measures,  however, 
but  imj)erfectly  conveys  the  great  change  which  soon  became 
evident  in  the  whole  tone  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  speeches 
of  Ministers  or  members,  and  in  the  increa.sed  attention  given 
to  the  social  and  material  improvement  of  the  people.  The 
leailer  of  the  Opposition — Lord  John  Russell — avowed,  in 
1844,  the  pressure  being  put  on  them.  "There  is,"  he  said, 
"another  topic  which,  I  think,  must  force  itself  upon  our 
attention,  in  some  shape  or  other,  before  a  very  long  i)eriod 
ela])ses — I  mean  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England." 
And  Sir  RolK»rt  Peel,  speaking  in  1S47,  said:  "I  do  feel  that 
the  point  at  which  we  ought  all  to  strive  is  to  improve  tlie 
condition  and  elevate  the  feelings  of  the  great  labouring  class. 

1  On  Lord  Ashley's  motiou. 
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I  tell  you  it  is  not  safe  unless  you  do  it.  You  are  giving  these 
classes  intellectual  improvement,  and  unless  you  remove  every 
law  inconsistent  with  that  intelligence,  the  institutions  of  the 
country  will  be  in  danger,  especially  in  the  event  of  a  calamity 
occurring  in  this  country  such  as  is  now  desolating  Ireland." 

Though  there  was  so  much  that  was  reprehensible  in  the 
Platform  during  these  long  years  of  the  Chartist  agitation, 
and  though  so  many  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the 
depths  to  which  it  at  times  descended,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
infer  that  all  the  speeches  were  equally  bad,  that  no  striking 
thoughts  were  eloquently  expressed,  that  no  good  counsel  was 
ever  given  by  the  Chartist  speakers,  that  none  of  the  leaders 
ever  rose  above  the  level  of  the  claptrap  eloquence  of  a  dem- 
agogue. (Jne  passage  from  a  speech  of  Vincent  may  be 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  something  better  than  most  of  the 
Chartist  speeches  hitherto  referred  to:  "The  world,"  he  said, 
*'  is  up  against  aristocratic  institutions.  True,  the  battle  is 
fought  on  various  fields.  One  day  it  is  seen  in  the  struggle  of 
Dissenters  against  the  dominion  of  a  law-made  Church.  An- 
other day  it  is  heard  in  virtuous  efforts  to  free  the  black  slave. 
Another  time  it  speaks  in  the  exertions  of  our  oppressed 
Catholic  brethren.  One  moment  in  the  cry  against  the  Corn 
Tiaws,  and  at  another  moment  in  the  erection  of  a  school. 
These  are  but  indications  of  a  great  and  noble  spirit.  Higher 
prineii)les  are  the  springs  of  action;  the  belief  in  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity — a  desire  to  realise  Christian  institutions. 
It  is  a  mental  and  moral  rebellion  against  the  prejudices  of 
ac^'es.  And,  gentlemen,  why  should  you  fear  this  indication 
of  a  new  power?  For  myself  I  rejoice  at  it.  I  see  with 
Channing  that  this  is  an  age  pregnant  with  events.  I  behold 
this  rise  of  mind,  and  the  tremulous  pulsations  of  the  demo- 
cratic heart,  with  the  greatest  joy.  Hail  it,  gentlemen,  I 
beseech  you.  Do  not  despise  it;  encourage  it;  help  it  on. 
Look  on  tliis  multitude;  God  is  their  and  your  common  parent. 
He  made  them,  as  He  made  you  in  His  own  image.  Sin  and 
aristocratic  institutions  have  marred  that  image;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  religious,  intellectual,  moral,  political,  and 
social  elevation  of  tlie  masses  are  secured,  so  in  proportion 
will  the  image  be  restored  to  its  original  beauty.  Do  not 
wonder  why  the  multitude  reason  on  abstract  riglits,  instead 

VOL.  II  V 
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of  clamouring  for  bread;  there's  a  nobility  in  it  beyond  all 
praise.  To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  sublimest  spectacles  to 
see  a  ragged  and  hungry  people  pondering  over  nice  abstrac- 
tions, and  saying:  True,  we  want  bread;  but  we  demand 
rights  long  withheld.  This  is  true  magnanimity.  It  shows 
that  a  spark  from  the  Deity  has  entered  their  souls.  It  is  a 
proclamation  of  the  Christian  truth — *Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.'" 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  striking  utterance.  Nu- 
merous speeches  are  to  be  found  containing  passages  inculcat- 
ing good  and  true  principles,  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct; 
many  of  them  display  a  true  appreciation  of  what  was  really 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  many  advocated  reforms  of  the 
most  irreproachable  character.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  examples  the  Platform  set  in  this 
Chartist  agitation  were — to  borrow  Gammage's  simile — beacons 
to  warn  successors  off  the  rocks  on  which  the  cause  was 
wrecked.  Still,  despite  all,  the  Platform  had  the  great  vir- 
tues or  merits  that  it  afforded  a  comparatively  harmless  outlet 
or  escape  for  many  evil  passions  which  would  otherwise  have 
found  a  more  violent  and  disastrous  form  of  expression,  and 
that  it  expressed  and  conveyed  to  the  governing  authorities 
and  classes  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
thus,  in  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  crisis  of  the  national 
fate,  rendered  the  most  invaluable  services  towards  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  country. 


VAKT   V 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE   SECOND   REFORM   ACT  AGITATION 

The  history  of  the  Platform  during  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
that  followed  1848  may  be  passed  briefly  over.  There  was  no 
great  Platform  campaign  to  compel  a  Government  to  adopt  a 
particular  policy,  or  to  make  some  special  concession  to  popu- 
lar wishes ;  there  was  no  upheaval  of  the  working  classes  such 
as  that  of  which  the  Chartist  demonstration  of  the  10th  April 
1848  was  the  culminating  display;  there  was  nothing  specially. 
notable  in  the  period.  Nevertheless  it  was  one  of  steady  prog- 
ress for  the  Platform.  Ministry  succeeded  Ministry,  and 
Parliament  followed  Parliament,  general  election  followed  gen- 
eral election,  and  each  change  or  event  served  ever  more  and 
more  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Platform  as  a  great 
political  institution.  We  find  ourselves  no  longer  recording 
as  important  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Platform  the  out- 
pourings of  men  like  Gale  Jones  and  Henry  Hunt;  no  longer 
noting  as  memorable  the  spe'ech  of  a  member  of  Parliament  out- 
side Parliament,  or  as  still  more  eventful,  the  speech  of  the 
one  Minister  or  ex-Minister  who  ever  spoke  outside  Parliament 
in  the  early  times — Charles  Fox.  Those  days  were  passed,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  more  recent  days,  the  greater  becomes 
the  difficulty  in  finding  space  even  to  enumerate  the  speeches 
outside  Parliament  from  the  Platform  of  Prime  Ministers  and 
ex-Prime  Ministers,  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  ex-Cabinet  Min- 
isters. Everything  that  had  been  contemned  and  legislated 
against  before — public  meetings,  great  demonstrations,  peripa- 
tetic orators,  harangues — have  become  in  the  progress  of  years 
common  occurrences;  even  the  greatest  statesmen  descended 
from  the  lofty  seclusion  of  Parliament  to  take  part  in  the  more 
robust  and  less  constrained  publicity  of  the  Platform. 

And  what  had  been  also  adding  so  immensely  to  the  power 
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of  the  Platform  as  time  went  on  was  that  every  step  which  the 
House  of  Commons  gained  in  authority  was  also  so  much  gained 
for  it,  for  the  Platform  was  ever  exercising  a  growing  power 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  in  1849  we  find  com- 
plaints of  the  change  that  had  occurred  as  regards  represent- 
atives and  their  constituents. 

"  Every  one,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Quaiierly  Revieto  of  1849, 
"  who  observes  closely  the  proceedings  of  individual  members, 
is  well  aware  of  the  unconstitutional  thraldom  in  which  many 
of  tliem  are  lield  by  their  constituencies.  We  are  not  here 
renewing  the  general  argument  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  close 
boroughs ;  we  only  note  how  much  the  reduction  of  their  num- 
ber has  added  to  the  subserviency  of  public  men  to  democratic 
influence.  One  of  the  advantages  promised  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was,  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  illegal 
associations  and  other  popular  demonstrations  which,  as  was 
alleged,  only  arose  out  of,  and  were  irregular  compensations 
for,  the  injustice  of  tlie  old  system  of  representation;  and  tlhit 
when  Mancliester  and  Birmingham  had  legitimate  organs  in  the 
Legislature,  the  voice  of  seditious  agitation  would  be  no  longer 
heard.  Has  such  been  the  result?  Have  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  excitement  on  public  questions,  the  demonstrations 
in  populous  districts,  the  riots,  the  disturbance,  the  whole 
system  of  agitation — that  is,  inthnidation — become  much  more 
constant  and  audacious,  and  especially  in  the  very  districts  to 
which  tlie  pretended  panacea  of  representation  had  been  ap- 
plied— Birmingham,  ^lancliester,  Stockport,  etc.?  Has  not 
agitation  become  a  kind  of  chronic  fever  among  us  of  the 
same  kind  as  tliat  wliich  assumes  an  acute  character  in  France 
under  the  form  of  hnentes?  They  are  both  the  heavings  of 
the  democratic  deep."  ^ 

If  the  frequent  intercourse  of  constituents  with  their  repre- 
sentatives was  a  chronic  fever,  and  if  popular  meetings  and 
demonstrations  were  a  "heaving  of  the  democratic  deep,"  they 
were  thini^s  that  were  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Tliat  tlie  constituencies  were  claiming  and  asserting  more 
direct  c(mtrol  over  their  re])resentatives  is,  T  think,  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Briglit  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  pro- 
test and  declarations  of  independence  on  the  subject  in  1851. 

1  Vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  201. 
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In  an  Address  to  his  constituents  (in  May)  he  said :  "  Not- ' 
withstanding  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  with  a  higher 
idea  of  the  exalted  position  of  any  one  who,  at  all  worthy, 
should  occupy  the  place  of  your  representative,  yet,  when  I 
speak  of  a  vote  in  Parliament,  I  endeavour  to  shut  out  from 
my  mind  any  idea  of  controlling  influence  down  here  or  else- 
wliere.  I  am  most  happy,  when  I  can,  to  agree  with  you ;  but 
I  think  there  is  a  higher,  loftier,  purer  standard  for  a  repre- 
sentative than  even  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  may  repre- 
sent; and  that  standard  is  his  own  intelligent,  conscientious 
convictions  of  duty  on  the  question  which  is  before  him." 

Yet,  while  tlius  asserting  his  independence,  he  claimed  later 
that  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which 
he  had  been  elected.  In  his  Farewell  Address  of  March  1857 
to  the  electors  of  Manchester,  he  wrote :  "  I  believe  that  slan- 
der itself  has  not  dared  to  charge  me  with  having  forsaken 
any  of  the  principles,  on  the  honest  support  of  which  I  offered 
myself  twice,  and  was  twice  accepted  as  your  representative." 

Tlie  actual  progress  of  the  Platform  during  the  years  that 
succeeded  1848  is  best  to  be  gauged  by  examining  in  some 
detail  its  action  during  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the 
Keform  Act  of  1807,  for  in  a  period  of  comparative  repose, 
such  as  those  intervening  years  were,  there  is  little  sufficiently 
distinct  or  definite  to  record  as  marking  the  progress  of  the 
rhxtform;  and  it  is  only  by  contrasting  its  state  at  one  period 
with  its  state  at  another  that  we  can  comprehend  the  change 
whicli  has  taken  place,  and  realise  the  position  which,  in  prog- 
ress of  years,  it  attained. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  slept,  or,  rather,  had 
been  used  as  the  pla}'thing  of  parties  in  Parliament  until  the 
autumn  of  1858.  Hume's  motions  in  Parliament  and  the 
nu^etings  outside,  which  had  exercised  a  disintegrating  influ- 
ence on  Chartism,  had  produced  little  definite  effect  in  other 
ways.  Tlie  country  had  taken  no  pressing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Various  Bills  had  been  introduced  in  a  half-hearted  sort 
of  way,  and  nothing  had  come  of  them. 

When,  in  the  early  months  of  1858,^  the  Tory  Government 
came  into  power,  I)israeli,  in  his  sj^eech  to  the  electors  of 
Buckinghamshire,  on  his  re-election  on  accepting  office,  an- 

1  8tb  March  1858. 
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nounced  that  it  was  totally  impossible  that  the  question  could 
any  longer  be  "  trifled  with  " ;  but  he  proceeded  at  once  to  trifle 
with  it  by  declaring  that  the  time  when  the  Bill  for  reform  was 
to  be  brought  forward  was  quite  another  thing.  Much  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  a  great  domestid  question  like  this 
could  l>e  attacked. 

"We  have,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  our 
great  ally  (France) ;  we  have  other  tasks  before  us  most  difli- 
cult  to  fulfil;  we  have  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  India;  .  .  .  we 
have  to  carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  government 
of  that  country ;  we  have  to  introduce  financial  measures  of 
no  ordinary  gravity."  These  things  would  have  to  be  got  out  of 
the  way  first,  but  the  Government  would  give  to  the  subject 
their  most  earnest  and  serious  consideration. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Government  was  not  very 
keen  about  reform ;  but  a  Government  cannot  always  prevent 
a  question  Ix'ing  forced  into  prominence,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1858  the  country  was  once  more  stirred  into  life  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Platform.  Bright,  who  thought  it  desirable  to  put 
some  pressure  on  the  Government  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
collar,  proceeded  to  awaken  the  country  from  the  Platform. 

His  first  speech  was  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Bir- 
mingham.* The  main  argument  was  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  nation.  Once  more, 
owing  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  nation,  the  nation  had 
outgrown  its  constitution — tlie  House  of  Commons  no  longer 
represented  "  Cijuitably  or  even  honestly  the  population  of  the 
country." 

"  There  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  330  mem- 
bers (more  than  half  the  House)  whose  whole  numl)er  of  con- 
stituents do  not  amount  to  more  than  180, 0(K),  and  there  are  at 
tlie  same  time  in  Parliament  24  members  whose  constituents 
are  upwards  of  200, 0(K)  in  numlwr."  ^ 

Moreover,  "there  is  this  great  significant  fact,  that  wherever 
you  go  in  (Jreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  five  out  of  every  six  men 
you  meet  have  no  vote."  He  urged  the  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise, the  cadoption  of  the  ballot,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
"The  (piestion  of  Parliamentary  reform  is  a  great  and  serious 
question.  .  .  .     Why  should   reformers  not  have  their  own 

1  On  27th  Oitolwr  IS'S.  a  Bright *8  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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Reform  Bill?  AVhy  should  we  not,  by  public  meetings,  by 
petitions,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes,  by  presenting  our- 
selves at  the  polling  booths,  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
pass  that  measure  into  law?"  ^ 

The  Platform  stood  now  in  a  vastly  different  position  from 
•  what  it  did  when  the  last  Reform  agitation  took  place.  Now 
a  great  orator  like  Bright  addressed  not  merely  the  5000  or 
10,000  people  who  listened  to  him,  but  addressed  the  whole 
nation.  His  speech  was  reported  in  every  newspaper,  and 
newspai)ers,  if  not  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  in 
1832,  were  ten  times  more  widely  read.  He  declared  this 
himself  when  speaking  in  December  1858  at  Manchester. 
"From  this  platform,"  he  said  to  the  large  meeting  he  was 
addressing,  "I  do  not  speak  to  you  only;  I  speak  to  all  my 
countrymen."  And  then  he  added  a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of 
Platform  agitation :  "  If  they  wish  for  reform — if  they  think 
me  honest,  informed,  capable  on  this  question — if  they  have 
any  confidence  in  those  with  whom  I  am  associated — ^then  let 
them  meet  in  their  cities,  their  towns,  their  villages, — in 
country  parishes  even,  where  free  speech  is  not  forbidden, — 
let  them  meet  and  speak ;  let  them  resolve,  and  let  them  peti- 
tion. If  thoy  do  this,  I  think  I  can  promise  them  that  before 
long  thoy  will  be  in  full  possession,  and  in  free  exercise  of 
those  political  rights  which  are  not  more  necessary  to  their 
national  interests  than  they  are  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  their  lx)asted  Constitution."  * 

Yrom  Manchester  he  went  on  to  Scotland,  where  he  spoke  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.^  "When  I  look  upon  these  great 
meetings,  at  several  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  recently 
to  be  present,  I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  What  is  the  ques- 
tion— wliat  is  the  matter — ^which  appears  to  be  stirring  to 
tlieir  very*  innermost  depths  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen? 
Is  it  some  sudden  frenzy,  some  fanaticism  which  wise  men 
mnst  rather  be  sorry  for  than  rejoice  over  ?  Judging  by  the 
looks  of  expectation  and  hope— even  of  assurance  of  success — 
wliioh  light  up  the  countenances  of  so  many  before  me,  I  must 
believe  you  have  at  least  some  great  and  worthy  object  which 
has  brought  us  together.  I  believe  no  more  worthy  object  can 
assemble  the  citizens  of  any  free  nation;  for  here  we  are  met 

1  Bright 's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.     <  Ihid.  p.  63.      *  ZUI  December  180S. 
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to  discuss  the  great  question  of  Constitutional  Eeform,  and 
to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  confirm  and  give 
greater  permanence  and  security  to  whatsoever  portion  of 
liberty  we  have  derived  from  our  forefathers."  * 

Early  in  the  following  year  ho  addressed  great  meeting^  at 
Bradford  and  llochdale,  and  then  Parliament  opened. 

The  Queen's  Speech  had  informed  Parliament  that  its  atten- 
tion would  be  called  "  to  the  state  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  representation  of  the  peojde  in  Parliament."  And  on 
2Sth  February  '^  Disraeli  introduced  the  Bill  of  the  Tory  Grov- 
ernment.  *' Parliamentary  reform,"  he  said,  "had  become 
successively  a  public  question,  a  Parliamentary  question,  and 
a  ministerial  qu(»stion."  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Bill 
were  the  projmsal  of  the  principle  of  identity  between  the 
county  and  the  borough  franchise,  and  the  introduction  of 
certain  new  borough  franchises.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  39 — mainly  on  the  ground 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  proposal — and  thereupon  Parliament 
was  dissolved  (-3d  April). 

The  general  election  which  took  place  did  not,  however,  re- 
sult in  a  majority  for  the  Conservatives,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  of  June  tliey  were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  323 — 310  on  a  vote  of  want  of  coniidence.  They 
resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  Liberal  Government. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  tliat  the  formal  announcement  of 
the  resignation  of  Ministers  was  not  reserved  for  Parliament, 
but  was  made  from  tlie  Platform — namely,  at  a  banquet  on 
13th  fliine  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  Lord  Derby,  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  her  Majesty's 
Minist<^rs,  announced  that  they  had  that  day  placed  their 
resignations  in  the  hand  of  the  Sovereign,  and  he  briefly 
described  what  would  be  the  jxdicy  of  the  Conservative  party 
once  they  were  again  in  oi)]>osition. 

Parliament,  ajjparently,  no  longer  afforded  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  making  great  party  manifestoes,  for  at  a  banquet 
given  about  fi  month  later  at  tlie  same  jdaci*,  Disraeli,  ex- 
Chancidlor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  practically  leader  of  the 
Tory  j>arty,  availed  hims(df  of  tlie  (K'casion  to  make  a  great 
l)arty  speech  **  formulating  his  position  and  i)olicy." 

1  Bright'B  Speeclicsy  vol.  ii.  p.  W.  2  1859. 
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"  I  can  truly  say  that,  from  the  earliest  moment  when  I  gave 
attention  to  public  affairs,  I  have  ever  hatl  it  as  one  of  my 
main  objects  to  restore  the  power  and  repute  of  the  great  party 
to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  welfare  and  renown  of  this 
country.  My  connection  with  that  party  has  existed  in  days 
of  trial  and  comparative  adversity,  but  1  have  never  ceased  to 
have  faith  in  its  destinies,  because  I  believed  it  was  founded 
on  principles  to  which  the  great  body  of  the  nation  responded. 
In  attempting,  however,  humbly  to  regulate  its  fortunes,  I 
have  always  striven  to  distinguish  that  which  was  eternal 
from  that  which  was  but  accidental  in  its  opinions.  I  have 
always  striven  to  assist  in  building  it  upon  a  broad  and  national 
basis,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  a  party  peculiarly  and  essen- 
tially natural — a  party  which  adhered  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country  a.s  embodying  the  national  necessities,  and  forming 
the  best  security  for  the  liberty,  the  power,  and  the  prosperity 
of  P^ngland." 

It  is  interesting  proof  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
Platform  by  the  Conservative  party  to  tind  the  ex-Prime 
Minister  still  furtlier  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  declaration 
of  the  policy  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  leader. 

(Jn  the  2yth  October  1859  a  great  Conservative  banquet  was  . 
given  to  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Ministry. 
Lord  Derby  made  a  long  political  speech,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  said :  *'  We  meet  here  to  testify  and  declare  our  adherence  to 
the  princ'i])l(»s  and  doctrines  of  true  Conservatism  .  .  .  that 
conservatism  which  loves  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large, 
but  will  not  ho  led  away  by  noisy  denunciations  of  violent  and 
blustering  demagogues,  either  to  shrink  at  the  voice  of  menace, 
or  timidly  to  concede  rights  and  privileges  to  large  bodies  of 
men  for  the  jnirpose  of  obtaining  some  amount  of  temi>orary 
l)()pularity,  wh<*n  in  our  hearts  we  l)elieve  that  the  concession 
of  those  v(»ry  covc^ted  l)oons  would  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneticial  to  the  classes  whom  it  is  sought  to  l)enefit." 

lie  said  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  in  1845  "com-  \ 
l»letely  and  entirely  for  tlie  moment  shattered  the  Conservative 
I)arty  in  tliis  country,"  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
exhorted  him  to  assume  at  once  the  leadership  of  the  party. 
He  had  accordingly  done  so.     He  now  announced  his  present    j 
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policy  as  leader,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  for  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  the  existing  administration. 

Disraeli  also  made  an  interesting  si>eech  on  the  same  occasion. 
Referring  to  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  during  the 
preceding  ten  years,  he  said :  **  It  has  been  our  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  that  which  I  may  describe  as  *  the  monopoly  of  Liberal- 
ism, '  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  exercised  a  very  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  public  proceedings,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  public  men.  Now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
by  this  theory  of  the  monopoly  of  Liberalism,  half  the  public 
men  in  England  have  been  held  up  as  individuals  incapable  and 
unqualified  to  attempt  any  measures  which  might  improve  the 
institutions  or  administration  of  the  country;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  other  half  were,  in  order  to  siistain  this 
monopoly,  i)erj>etually  pledging  themselves  to  changes  and 
alterations,  injudicious  in  almost  every  case,  and  in  many  im- 
practicable, and  when  they  were  in  power  they  expended  all 
their  resources  in  inventing  eva.sions  by  which  they  might 
extricate  themselves  from  the  fulfilment  of  their  previous 
promises.  ...  I  l)elieve  we  have  brought  about  a  healthy 
state  of  political  parties.  Men  will  now  be  judged  by  the 
l)olicy  which  they  recommend,  and  the  measures  they  bring 
forward,  not  by  traditions  which  are  generally  false,  not  by 
promises  which  are  seldom  fulfilled." 

Though  a  Li])eral  Government  had  come  into  office  the  agi- 
tation for  Parliamentary  reform  was  doomed  to  disap|)ointment 
for  a  time.  Other  events  and  circumstances  pushed  the  sub- 
ject aside,  and  it  was  not  until  18(>i)  that  it  again  became  a 
burning  question.  In  Parliament  it  had  l)een  of  course  several 
times  raised,  but  came  to  nothing,  and  that  there  was  no  Plat- 
form agitation  for  it  ai)pears  to  have  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  it. 

In  18r4  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baines  for  lowering  the 
borough  franchise,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  important 
remarks  on  popular  agitation :  "  We  are  told  that  the  working 
classes  do  not  agitate  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise;  but 
is  it  desirable  that  we  should  wait  until  they  do  agitate?  In 
my  opinion,  agitation  by  the  working  classes  upon  any  polit- 
ical subject  whatever  is  a  thing  not  to  be  waited  for,  not  to  be 
made  a  condition  previous  to  any  Parliamentary  movement, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if 
possible,  anticipated  and  prevented  by  wise  and  provident 
measures.  An  agitation  by  the  working  classes  is  not  like  an 
agitation  by  the  classes  above  them,  the  classes  possessed  of 
having  leisure.  The  agitation  of  the  classes  having  leisure  is 
easily  conducted.  Every  hour  of  their  time  has  not  a  money 
value,  their  wives  and  children  are  not  dependent  on  the 
strictly  reckoned  results  of  those  hours  of  labour.  When  a 
working  man  finds  himself  in  such  a  condition  that  he  must 
abandon  that  daily  labour  on  which  he  is  strictly  dependent 
for  his  daily  bread,  it  is  then  that,  in  railway  language,  *  the 
danger  signal  is  turned  on,'  and  because  he  feels  a  strong 
necessity  for  action,  and  a  distrust  in  the  rulers  who  have 
driven  him  to  that  necessity.  The  present  state  of  things,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  does  not  indicate  that  distrust;  but  if  we  admit 
this,  we  must  not  allege  the  absence  of  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  working  classes  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  and  the  public  mind  of  England  should  be 
indisposed  to  entertain  the  discussion  of  this  question." 

The  winter  of  1864-65  saw  the  recommencement  of  Platform 
agitiition  for  reform.  Bright  addressed  his  constituents  at 
Birmingham  on  the  18th  January  1865.  Presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  tlie  simplest  and  therefore  most  striking  manner,  he 
said:  "An  Englishman,  if  he  goes  to  the  Cape,  can  vote;  if 
he  goes  fartlier,  to  Australia,  to  the  nascent  empires  of  the 
New  World,  he  can  vote;  if  he  goes  to  the  Canadian  Confed- 
eration, he  can  vote ;  and  if  he  goes  to  those  grandest  colonies 
of  England  not  now  dependent  upon  the  English  Crown,  there, 
in  twenty  free,  and,  in  the  whole,  in  thirty -five  different  States, 
he  can  give  his  free  and  independent  vote.  It  is  only  in  his 
own  country,  on  his  own  soil,  where  he  was  bom — the  very 
soil  whioli  he  has  enriched  with  his  labour  and  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow — that  he  is  denied  the  right  which,  in  every  other 
com  muni  ty  of  Englishmen  in  the  world,  would  be  freely  ac- 
corded to  him.  ...  I  demand  then  this,  which  is  but  the 
riglit  of  our  Constitution,  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
be  made  freely  and  fairly  to  represent  the  Commons  and  the 
])eoplo  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ...  I  claim  for  these  mil- 
lions, for  whom  I  am  now  pleading,  the  right  of  admission, 
through  their  representatives,  into  the  most  ancient  and  the 
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most  venerable  Parliament  which  at  this  hour  exists  among 
men;  and  when  they  are  thus  admitted,  and  not  till  then,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  England,  the  august  mother  of  free 
nations,  herself  is  free.''^ 

The  question  did  not  yet,  however,  make  much  way,  and 
early  in  July  Parliament,  having  nearly  reached  the  term  of 
its  existence,  was  dissolved,  and  a  general  election  took  place. 
On  the  electoral  Platform  it  was  given  due  prominence.  The 
Prime  Minister,  it  is  true,  in  his  election  at  Tiverton,  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  his  example  was  not  followed  by  others, 
and  scarcely  a  candidate  but  referred  to  it  as  a  measure  not 
much  longer  to  be  deferred. 

Disraeli  was  returned  without  a  contest  for  Bucks,  and  in 
returning  thanks  he  nuide  a  si>eech  which  was  practically  a 
party  manifesto.  After  praising  Lord  Derby's  reform  propo- 
sals of  1858  he  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  the  people  having 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  power  in  the 
State.  He  gave  no  pledge,  however,  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  which  he  defined  as  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  political  power.  He  referred  to  the  State 
('hurch,  and  said  he  was  "  the  uncompromising  and  conscien- 
tious upholder  of  that  great  constitution'';  and  he  avowed 
himself  in  favour  of  "a  Conservative  foreign  policy." 

^Ir.  Gladstone,  defeated  at  Oxford,  sought  the  suffrages  of 
South  Lancashire.  "At  last,  my  friends,"  he  said  at  a  great 
meeting  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  "I  am  come 
among  you ;  and  I  am  come — to  use  an  expression  which  has 
already  become  very  famous,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
— I  am  come  among  you  *  unmuzzled. '  "  *  It  is  a  not  inapt 
description  of  the  Platform,  and  it  is  that  freedom  from 
restraint  which  has  made  the  Platform  so  attractive  to  so  many 
statesmen.  In  l^arliament  members  of  all  ranks  and  parties 
are  more  or  less  "muzzled,"  tied  down,  quite  necessarily,  by 
the  forms  of  debate,  limited  to  the  particular  subject  under 
discussion,  and  restrained  by  the  traditions  and  proprieties  of 
tlie  House.  On  the  Platform  they  are  "unmuzzled,"  and  can 
range  unchecked  over  the  whole  field  of  political  life  and 
requin^ments,  from  imperial  questions  of  the  gravest  magni- 
tude, down  to  matters  of   purely  local  interest  or  concern. 

1  Brigbt'a  ^>ee'c/ic«,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  a  jjee  Daily  Xeics,  19th  July. 
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This  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  of  interest  for  another  rea- 
son— namely,  as  being  in  great  measure  prophetie  of  his  future 
career  as  a  great — possiljly  with  one  exception  the  greatest 
— riatform  orator  of  our,  or  indeed  of  any  age. 

Ever  since  the  first  Keform  Act  the  impetus  which  the  elec- 
toral Platform  at  a  general  election  could  give  to  a  subject  was 
enormous,  if  it  wiis  one  which  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  electorate.  Hundreds  of  i)latforms,  amended  by 
thousands  of  people,  resounding  day  after  day  with  statement 
and  counter-statement  on  a  particular  topic  must  of  necessity 
bring  home  to  men's  minds  its  true  aspect,  and  leave  impres- 
sions which  are  not  apt  quickly  to  fade.  And  so  it  was  at  this 
election  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
elections  resulted  in  considerable  gains  for  the  Liberal  party. 

Shortly  after  the  elections  were  over  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Prime  ^linister,  died.  Earl  Kussell  succeeded  him,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  new  Parliament  met  on  the  Gth  February,^  and  on  the 
12th  March  !Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Gommons  the  Keform  Pill  of  the  Government.  Its  main  pro- 
])osals  were  that  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs  should  be 
(conferred  on  persons  occupying  houses  of  the  annual  rental 
of  .4:7;  and  in  counties  the  right  of  voting  was  to  be  reduced 
from  a  tenancy  of  £i}0  annual  value  to  a  tenancy  of  £14  annual 
value.  I^y  these  and  some  other  proposals,  which  need  not  be 
here  referred  to  in  detail,  it  was  estimated  that  some  400,000 
voters  would  be  added  to  the  electoral  body. 

At  first  the  Bill  was  received  with  comparative  indifference 
in  tlie  country.  The  Platform  was  silent.  "  There  is  no  ap- 
])Uiuse,"  wrote  Tlie  Timers  on  the  20th  March,  "not  even  an 
echo.  AVe  liave  listened  in  vain  for  the  faintest  note  of 
ap})roval,  or  the  contrary,  or  bare  recognition  from  the  prov- 


inces." 


On  the  same  day,  however,  the  first  stir  was  made.  The 
National  Keform  Union  held  a  meeting  "in  a  drawing-room" 
at  ^Manchester,  and  passed  a  resolution  "That the  executive  of 
the  Union  be  requested  to  recommend  to  all  branch  associa- 
tions to  hold  town's  and  other  public  meetings  in  favour  of  the 
liill,  and  to  prepare  petitions  in  favour  of  the  same." 

1  18GC. 
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On  the  26tli  March  a  town's  meeting  was  held  at  Birming- 
ham to  consider  the  Bill,  and  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  mem- 
bers for  the  borough  be  requested  to  support  tlie  Bill." 

On  the  27th  March  a  conference  of  reformers  from  various 
districts  of  Manchester  was  held,  and  from  that  time  on  a 
considerable  number  of  meetings  were  held,  and  the  Platform 
expressed  a  general  approval  of  the  measure. 

At  Edinburgh,  after  resolutions  had  been  adopted  approving 
of  the  Bill,  one  was  adopted  directing  "That  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  tlie  members  for  the  city,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  give  the  Bill  their  earnest  support." 

At  Leeds  an  open-air  meeting  of  the  West  Hiding  of  York- 
shire was  convened  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Biding,  and 
Lord  Houghton  and  ]VIr.  Forster  spoke  at  it. 

At  Eochdale  a  great  meeting  of  some  10,000  to  11,000  peo- 
ple was  held.  Bright  spoke  at  it.  "  We  are  for  peace  and  for 
justice, "  he  said,  "  and  for  the  safe  and  gradual  advance  of 
freedom.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  tlie  middle 
classes,  who  are  mainly  liberal,  shall  unite  and  can  imite  with 
the  great  body  of  the  working  class,  who  are  aspiring  for 
something  higher  and  better  than  they  have  hitherto  had;  and 
we  say  that,  united  together,  we  can  gain  from  our  Govern- 
ment and  l*arliament  whatever  is  necessary  for  us." 

The  most  important  of  the  public  meetings  took  place  at 
Liveri)Ool,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Arg}*le  were 
present.  It  was  held  in  the  Amphitheatre,  *  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  "  That  this  meeting  agrees  that  the  Bill  proposed 
by  her  ^Majesty's  Government,  and  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  deserves  general  and  hearty  suj)port  as  an  honest 
and  practicable  proposal  towards  an  amendment  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  representation  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  occasion  to  make  from  the  Platform 
an  announcement  which  he  had  not  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  said:  "We  stake  ourselves,  we  stake  our 
existence  as  a  Government  .  .  .  and  we  stake  our  political 
characters,  upon  the  ado])tion  of  the  Bill  in  its  main  provi- 
sions. You  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us  that  we  shall  tell 
you  what  we  mean.  You  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  trumpet, 
which  it  is  our  part  to  blow,  shall  give  no  uncertain  sound. 

1  On  the  Gth  April  ISOG. 
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We  have  passed  the  Rubicon ;  we  have  broken  the  bridge ;  and 
we  have  burnt  the  boats  behind  us.  We  have  advisedly  cut  off 
from  ourselves  the  means  of  retreat." 

Tlie  second  reading  of  the  I^ill  was  moved  on  the  12th  April, 
and  ^Ir.  Gladstone,  in  winding  up  the  debate,  disclosed  how 
important  an  element  the  proceedings  of  the  Platform  had 
come  to  be  regarded.  "I  counted  the  meetings,"  he  said. 
An  Opposition  member  here  interrupted  with  the  words  "Got 
up!"  *'The  meetings  are  *got  up,'  are  they?"  replied  Mr. 
Gladstone;  "then  you  have  your  remedy.  Do  you  get  up 
meetings  against  the  measure.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  an  expression  of  public 
sentiment  on  wliich  to  found  your  operations.^  I  counted 
the  ])etitions  presented  from  public  meetings,  and  signed  by 
the  chairmen  of  tliese  meetings  individually,  and  I  found  that 
between  the  11th  and  17th  of  April  there  were  187  such  peti- 
tions, besides  500,000  to  600,000  signatures  from  individuals 
in  favour  of  this  Bill." 

The  second  reading  was  only  carried  by  five  votes.'  The 
GovernnuMit,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  produce  to  the  House 
of  Commons*  the  second  half  of  their  scheme  of  reform  in  a 
Bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  It  too  was  read  a  second 
time,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill 
were  destined  to  be  read  a  third  time,  for  on  the  18th  June  an 
amendment  to  the  latter,  moved  by  Lord  Dunkellin,  that  the 
principle  of  rating  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  bor- 
ough franchise  rather  than  rental,  was  carried  in  opposition 
to  the  Government,^  and  the  Government  resigned.  Lord 
Derby  became  l^rime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchequer. 

The  acceptance  of  office  by  the  new  Cabinet  necessitated 
a  large  number  of  elections.  It  is  worth  carrying  one's  mind 
back  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  elections  in  previous  times 
to  contrast  the  difference  l)etween  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in 
rchition  to  the  ek^ctoral  l*latform  then  and  at  this  period;  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  enable  us  to  realise  the  huge  strides 
that  tlie  IMatform  has  made. 

1  Pnrliamentarp  Debates^  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  144. 

2  :il8  voting  for  it,  and  313  against  it. 

>  On  the  7th  May.  «  By  31fi  votes  against  904. 
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Take  the  election  of  1818  which  I  have  described,  when  all 
the  principal  Ministers  except  one  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
intrenched  position  of  nomination  boroughs,  and  the  style  of 
oratory  deemed  sufficient  for  the  constituencies  of  the  time 
was  illustrated  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  **  recollecting  in  a  partic- 
ular manner  that  the  wheat  on  a  farm  which  was  occupied  by 
his  father  was  then  covered  with  snow,"  and  declaring  that 
notliing  could  exceed  the  beautiful  verdure  of  Ireland.  Go 
back  still  further  to  the  celebrated  election  of  1784 — Pitt's 
great  triumph,  wlien  eight  Cabinet  Ministers  out  of  the  nine 
were  i)eers,  and  Pitt,  the  sole  commoner,  contested  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridj^e,  where  speaking  was  not  j>ermitted.  How 
different  was  it  here  in  1806 1 

The  Secretary  for  War  made  a  long  speech  from  the  Plat- 
form in  Huntingdonshire;  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
one  at  Droitwich ;  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  spoke  at 
Cockermouth — several  columns  of  The  Times  *  were  taken  up 
with  reports  of  their  speeches ; — the  Secretary  for  India  spoke 
at  Stamford;  tlie  I'resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Devon- 
shire; the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  a  long 
and  exhaustive  speech  to  his  constituents  at  King's  Lynn. 
All  their  speeches  were  reported,  at  length,  in  nearly  every 
newspaper,  and  read  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

**The  new  Foreign  Secretary,"  wrote  The  Times,  "has  not 
been  an  hour  in  office  before  he  is  invited  to  assist  in  reform- 
ing the  map  of  Europe.  (It  was  just  after  Prussia's  triumph 
over  Austria.)  This,  however,  he  must  jmt  off,  though  hours 
now  count  for  armies  and  sovereignties,  till  he  has  delivered 
and  justified  himself  to  the  tradesmen  of  a  small  port  some- 
where iK^tween  sea  and  land  down  on  our  eastern  coast."* 

Disraeli,  the  ntnv  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  every- 
thing, except  nanus  the  leader  of  the  party,  spoke  at  Ayles- 
bury, on  liis  re-election  for  Pucks.  *'It  must  be  a  very 
exacting  opponent,"  wrote  The  Times,  **  who  will  complain  of 
his  reticence.  Though  he  does  not  descend  to  details,  he  lays 
down  ])rinciples  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  indicates  how 
the  affairs  of  the  country  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  eon- 
ducted  as  regards  l)oth  fonMjj^n  and  domestic  j)olicy."'     He 

»  See  T/w  Timcf,  12th  .Tulv  IWJ*;.  «  Ibid.  13tli  July  18d6. 

«  Ibid.  14th  July  18G6. 
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said :  "  We  are  sometimes  taunted  with  not  having  a  policy. 
.  .  .  But  our  policy,  to  our  own  minds,  is  definite  and  dis- 
tinct. It  is  to  uphold  our  constitution  in  Church  and  State. 
It  is  to  bring  in  all  those  measures,  and  pursue  in  every  re- 
spect that  policy  which  will  secure  for  this  country  a  contin- 
uance of  prosperity  and  i>eace." 

We  liave  the  authority  of  Tlie  Times  *  for  saying  that  "  some- 
thing of  the  principles  of  the  party  "  was  learned  from  these 
speeches ;  but  the  really  remarkable  fact  about  them  was,  that 
they  bore  startling  testimony  to  the  vast  change  that  had 
passed  over  political  life  since  the  Keform  Act  of  1832  had  been 
passed ;  they  were  the  most  convincing  tribute  which  could  be 
paid  to  the  position  and  power  of  the  Platform.  That  every 
Minister  wlio  liad  to  undergo  re-election  had  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  appear  on  the  Platform  before  his  constituents,  and 
to  take  them,  and,  through  them,  the  country,  into  his  con- 
fidence, was  such  a  recognition  of  the  Platform  as  had  in 
earlier  times  never  even  been  dreamed  of. 

The  fall  of  the  Ministry  apparently  imperilled  the  prospect 
of  reform,  and  the  Platform  at  once  gave  evidence  of  anima- 
tion. Meetings  were  promptly  held  in  London  and  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  only  possible  to  mention  some  of  them^ 
and  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  more  important  of  the 
speeches,  adding  such  comments  as  were  made  on  them  as  will 
show  the  views  held  on  the  Platform  generally  by  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  first  meeting  was  of  an  unfortunate  character.  It  took 
place  on  the  l^d  July  ^  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  some  rioting  en- 
sued, and  disorderly  crowds  proceeded  through  some  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  fashionable  streets  of  the  west.  The  riot 
can  s(;arcely  be  considered  as  having  much  connection  with  the 
riatforni,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  damaging  the  Platform,  every 
riotous  meeting  is  x)ut  down  by  its  opponents  as  due  to  the 
objectionable  practice  of  holding  public  meetings.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  this  occasion  were  totally  unorganised;  the  per- 
sons assembled  were  bent  on  other  amusements  than  listening 
to  speeches;  there  was  no  order  in  the  proceedings;  the  few 
men  who  endeavoured  to  speak  were  unable  to  make  them- 
selves heard.     It  was  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  an  assembly 

I  Tht  Timei,  16th  July  18G6.  <  IMS. 
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of  pcoplo:  the  electors  of  Loudon  were  not  there;  the  men  to 
be  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill  wore  not  there;  the  work- 
ing men  of  London  were  not  there;  some  leaders  of  the  Refonu 
League,  and  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  waifs  and  strays  and 
roughs  of  a  great  city  composed  the  assembly.  The  meeting 
evoked  a  severe  censure  from  Tlie  Times.^ 

"A  public  meeting  in  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  consti- 
tutes in  itself  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  an  annoyance  to 
l>eaceful  people  and  a  disturbance  of  the  public  convenience. 
Moreover,  by  their  professed  character,  such  meetings  are  acts 
of  intimidation.  They  are  not  meetings  for  the  exercise  of 
legitimate  powers  of  persuasion,  and  for  publicly  urging  in 
reasonable  statements  the  views  of  tlie  working  class;  they  are 
menaces,  intended,  if  possible,  to  raise  alarm  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  a  disi)lay  of  numbers  and  passions.  .  .  .  Such  *  dem- 
onstrations '  are  an  abuse,  and  a  mischievous  abuse,  of  a 
valuable  privilege,  and  if  they  do  not  cease  of  tliemselves  they 
must  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  right  of  public  meeting  does  not 
mean  the  right  of  public  annoyance  and  private  insult." 

A  short  time  after — namely,  on  the  23d  July — the  subject 
of  public  meetings  in  the  metropolis  came  up  in  a  far  graver 
and  more  acute  form. 

A  great  demonstration  was  announced  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Reform  League  to  be  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  The  authorities,  disapproving  of 
such  use  of  a  space  devoted  to  the  public  recreation,  and  appre- 
hending a  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  case  such  a  gathering 
were  i)ormittcd,  determined  to  close  the  gates  of  the  Park, 
and  to  prevent  the  multitude  attending  the  meeting.  Great 
crowds  collected  outside  the  Park.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
demonstration,  at  the  head  of  a  large  procession,  came  up, 
they  attempted  to  enter  the  Park,  but  were  refused  by  the 
Police.  They  did  not  ])ress  their  request  but  endeavoured  to 
j)ersuade  their  followers  to  proceed  to  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
mob,  however,  tore  down  the  railings  of  the  Park  in  several 
])laces,  and  so  rushed  in;  there  was  some  fighting  between  the 
l*olice  and  the  roucjher  elements  of  th(»  crowd,  the  aid  of  the 
military  was  invoked,  a  considerable  number  of  arrests  were 
made,  and  several  persons  were  injured  but  no  life  was  lost. 

1  The  Times,  3d  July  1866. 
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By  the  time  it  was  dark  most  of  the  people  had  left  the 
Park. 

The  occurrence  naturally  led  to  a  debate  in  Parliament  on 
the  following  day.  The  Home  Secretary,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  while  declaring  that  they  had  no  desire  that  any 
public  meeting  should  be  prevented  when  held  in  the  proper 
place,  and  at  the  proper  time,  for  the  most  free  discussion  of 
any  subject  whatever,  thought  that  the  Parks  were  not  the 
places  in  which  such  meetings  ought  to  be  held.  .  .  .  He 
acknowledged  that  "  the  disturbance  did  not  begin  with  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting.  It  had  its  origin  with  persons  who 
came  to  the  Park  with  very  different  purposes  from  that  of 
free  and  open  discussion."^ 

On  the  other  side  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  maintained  that  if  the 
j)eople  had  not  the  right  of  meeting  in  the  Park  they  should 
have  it,  "  for,  if  not,  what  other  place  was  there  that  could 
suit  them?  "^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Derby,  the  Prime  Minister,  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  "That  those  who  desired  to  make  a 
great  demonstration  had  no  intention  of  causing  any  breach 
of  the  public  peace.  But,  he  said,  on  the  other  hand,  1  think 
it  is  idle  to  contend  that  what  they  desired  was  to  afford  a  fair 
opportunity  for  public  discussion.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  such  fair  discussion  could  take  place  under 
such  cireunistances;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  object 
was,  not  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  by  a  demonstration  of 
])hysical  force,  to  overawe  the  Legislature,  and  give  a  false 
im])ression  of  public  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
reform."  ^ 

Lord  Granville  said:  "I  am  as  strongly  as  possible  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting.  ...  At  the  same  time  I 
believe  that  for  the  purposes  of  real  discussion  these  monster 
meetings  are  valueless  ...  in  these  very  large  meetings 
numbers  make  discussion  almost  impossible." 

The  Trafalgar  Scpiare  meetings  and  the  Hyde  Park  riots 
both  did  considerable  damage  at  the  time  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Platform. 

J  Mr.  Walpole's  speech,  Parliamentary/  Dcbatef,  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  1395. 

2  JhifJ.  p.  1414. 

»  rarliauitntarif  Debate*,  vol.  eUxxiv.  pp.  1^70.  l.'tTl,  24tli  July  IMMi. 
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"The  Reforming  host,"  wrote  The  Times  on  the  24th  July, 
"have  shown  conspicuously  how  useless  such  gatherings  as 
these  are  for  political  discussion,  and  how  easily  they  might 
j)roduce  serious  danger  to  the  public  peace ; ''  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  reverting  to  the  subject,  it  wrote :  "  The  most  conclu- 
sive proof  has  been  given  that  such  gatherings,  which  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever,  cannot  be  sufficiently  repro- 
bated." 

Outdoor  meetings  having  been  somewhat  discredited  in 
London  by  the  Trafalgar  Square  and  Hyde  Park  meetings,  the 
next  great  meeting  was  held  indoors,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  on  the  30th  July  1800.  Some  20,000  people  were 
said  to  have  been  at  it ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and 
interruptions,  and  the  speakers  could  scarcely  make  them- 
selves heard.  The  most  notable  speech  was  made  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  then  Member  for  Westminster,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said:  "His  object  was  not  to  talk  to  them  about  reform; 
no  words  of  his  were  needed  to  stimulate  their  zeal  on  that 
point;  their  presence  that  evening  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  supposed  that  such  appeals  were  necessary.  Re- 
formers had  been  much  attacked  for  holding  these  large  meet- 
ings, because  it  was  said  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
discussion.  But  discussion  was  not  the  only  use  of  public 
meetings,  one  of  their  objects  was  demonstration." 

On  the  8th  August  18G0  a  meeting,  convened  by  the  Reform 
League  and  the  London  "Working-men's  Association,  was  held 
in  the  Guildhall,  Tendon.  Here  again  the  subject  of  popular 
meetings  was  spoken  about.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and 
in  an  introductory  speech  he  said:  "Public  meetings  such  as 
that  he  had  the  honour  to  address  were  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  expression  freely,  temperately,  and  indepen- 
dently to  certain  views,  and  interchange  of  opinions;  but  there 
were  three  things  essential  to  the  satisfactory  attainment  of 
that  object — the  first  was  good  temper,  the  second  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  third  moderation." 

;Mr.  Beales,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  said: 
"What  had  led  to  such  demonstrations  (as  those  just  passed)? 
Invective  after  invective  had  been  poured  forth  against  the 
workinij  classes.  They  had  been  characterised  as  so  venal,  so 
ignorant,  and  so  vicious  as  to  be  unlit  to  be  admitted  to  the 
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exercise  of  the  franchise.  The  working  men  had  assembled 
in  their  halls  in  the  first  instance  to  protest  against  such  a 
falsehood,  but  their  meetings  thus  held  were  either  ridiculed 
or  ignored,  and  they  then  deemed  it  their  duty  to  meet  in 
larger  numbers  out  of  doors.  Acting  upon  that  view,  they 
selected  Hyde  Park  as  a  place  where  those  assemblages  might 
have  the  effect  of  at  last  bringing  conviction  home  to  the 
minds  of  their  opponents.  In  doing  so  they  had  no  wish  to 
have  recourse  to  brute  force" — a  sentiment  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  Mr.  Conolly,  who  said :  "  The  working  men  of 
the  present  day,  under  the  direction  of  O'Connell,  Cobden, 
and  Bright,  had  learnt  to  see  that  the  greatest  political 
changes  could  be  effected  without  resorting  to  violence,  and 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood." 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  10th  August  1866,  and  the 
Platform  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  reform  for  tlie  autumn  and  winter. 

The  first  really  great  meeting  of  the  recess  was  held  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  27th  August.  "If  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense host,"  wrote  The  Times,  "is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  devotion  to  a  cause,  the  gathering  was  a 
decided  success.  The  *  demonstration '  also  partook  of  as 
much  of  the  character  of  spontaneity  as  anything  in  its  way 
can  do.  The  peoj)le  themselves  organised  it  and  carried  it 
out;  it  was  essentially  a  working  men's  movement."  The 
procession  consisted  of  six  divisions;  the  people  behaved 
admirably;  they  preserved  regularity  and  decorum  them- 
selves. The  distance  traversed  to  Brookfield  was  about  2J 
miles.  Throughout  that  entire  space,  and  every  avenue  leading 
to  it,  was  one  dense  mass  of  people;  every  window,  and  para- 
pet, and  balcony  was  crowded;  there  were  scores  of  banners, 
numerous  bands  of  music  playing,  and  every  accessoij  to  pro- 
duee  a  scene  whi(»h  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe. 

There  were  six  platforms,  the  speaking  did  not  last  very 
lon^;,  and  three  resolutions  were  passed — the  principal  one: 
"We  h(»reby  pledge  ourselves  to  demand,  agitate  for,  and  use 
all  lawful  means  to  obtain  registered  residential  manhood 
sufTr;i<,'e  as  the  only  just  basis  of  representation,  and  the  ballot 
to  protect  us  from  undue  influence  and  intimidation  in  elec- 
tions."   The  enormous  crowd  quietly  dispersed. 
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111  the  evening  there  was  a  large  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Here  Bright  was  the  principal  speaker.  "There  are  times," 
he  said,  "  wlien  1  feel  no  little  despondency  at  the  small  result 
of  many  years  of  public  labour;  but  to  look  upon  a  meeting 
like  that  assembled  here,  and  to  look  upon  that  vast  gathering 
which  your  town  has  exhibited  to  the  country  and  to  the  world 
to-day,  is  enough  to  dispel  every  feeling  of  fear  or  of  despond- 
ency, and  to  fill  the  heart,  and  nerve  the  arm  to  new  and 
greater  labours  for  the  future.  During  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Frapchise 
Bill,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  word  of  counsel  and 
of  warning  to  the  powerful  party  in  the  House  which  opposed 
that  Bill.  I  asked  tliem  to  rememl:)er  that  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  defeating  that  Bill  and  overthrowing  the  Government^  . 
there  would  still  remain  the  i)eople  of  England  to  be  met,  and 
the  claims  of  the  great  question  of  refoiin  to  be  considered 
and  settled.  We  have  not  had  to  wait  long  before  that  which 
I  foretold  has  come  to  pass. 

"  In  London  we  have  seen  assemblies  of  the  people  such  as 
for  a  generation  past  have  not  been  witnessed.  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  there  have  been  meetings  greater  than 
have  been  seen  for  thirty  years,  and  notably  to-day  there  Las 
been  a  voice  given  forth  from  the  very  centre  and  heart  of 
England  wliich  will  reach  at  least  to  the  circumference  of  the 
three  kingdoms. 

"  At  this  moment  I  am  told  that  outside  there  is  an  audience 
far  greater  than  that  I  now  address,  whilst  to-morrow  morning 
there  will  be  millions  of  an  audience  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  anxious  to  know  what  has  been  done  and 
what  has  been  said  on  this  27th  day  of  August  in  this  great 
town  of  Birmingham.  .  .   . 

"  In  this  England  r),(HK),(MM)  of  grown  men,  representing  more 
than  20,(HM),(HK)  of  our  population,  are  to  be  permanently  de- 
nied that  which  makes  the  only  difference  between  des|K)tism 
and  freedom  all  the  world  over.  I  venture  to  say  that  this  can- 
not last  very  long.  .  .  .  Let  us  do  as  our  fathers  did  thirty- 
four  years  ago — let  us  have  associations  every  where.  .  .  .  Let 
us  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people  against  the  slanderers  of  a 
great  and  noble  nation.  There  will  soon  come  another  election. 
The  working  men  may  not  be  able  to  vote,  but  they  can  form 
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tliemselves  into  a  powerful  body,  and  they  can  throw  their 
influence  in  every  borough  on  the  side  of  the  candidates  who 
i^ledge  themselves  to  the  question  of  reform.  If  they  do  this, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  change  many  seats,  and  give 
a  certain  majority  for  reform  in  the  next  Parliament."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone,  not  yet  the  ardent  devotee  of  the  Platform 
which  he  has  since  become,  descended  only  once  into  the  arena 
during  the  stniggle,  and  spoke  at  a  meeting  at  Salisbury  on  the 
7th  September.  He  promised  that  a  fair  consideration  should 
be  given  to  any  well -digested  scheme  of  reform  brought  for- 
ward by  their  successors  in  office,  provided  it  was  introduced 
promptly,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice. 

The  real  tide  of  Platform  power,  however,  swept  along  in 
other  places  than  this  quiet  south  of  England  city,  and  under 
other  leadership  than  Mr.  Gladstone's. 

On  the  24th  of  September  1866  a  great  meeting  was  held  at 
Campfield,  Manchester — some  80,000  to  100,000  persons  of  the 
working  and  middle  classes  were  present;  there  were  proces- 
sions, and  bands,  and  banners,  and  there  were  six  Platforms, 
and  resolutions  were  passed,  tlie  principal  being  the  same  as 
that  JidopU»d  at  Birmingham. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
which  was  crowded.  Mr.  Potter,  M.P.,  who  presided,  said: 
''  This  meeting  and  the  demonstration  of  the  morning  showed 
that  the  men  of  Lancashire  were  prepared  to  take  their  part 
in  the  coming  struggle  for  reform." 

Bright  also  spoke.  "  Great  as  is  this  meeting,  and  transcen- 
dently  great  the  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  question  which  has  brought  us  together  is  worthy 
of  our  assembly,  and  of  every  effort  we  may  make.  We  are 
met  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  of  widening 
the  boundaries  and  making  more  stable  the  foundations  of  the 
freedom  of  the  country  in  which  we  live.*' 

The  next  evening  he  sj>6ke  again  at  a  banquet.  ''I  am  not 
in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage  as  against  household  suffrage. 
.  .  .  Those  gn»at  meetings,  as  Mr.  Mill  very  justly  said,  were 
not  meetings  so  much  for  discussion,  as  they  were  meetings  for 
demonstration  of  opinion,  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  add  for  ex- 
hibition of  force.     Such  exhibitions,  if  they  are  despised  and 

1  Bright'8  Speeches,  toL  ii.  p.  1S6. 
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disregarded,  may  become  exhibitions  of  another  kind  of 
force.  .  .  . 

"  I  think  that  the  question  was  settled  in  1832  whether  the 
changes  wliich  may  be  necessary  in  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  can  he  accomplished  by  peaceable  means,  or 
wliether  force  will  be  necessary  for  their  completion."* 

And  here,  as  it  appeared  just  at  this  very  time,  I  must 
quote  some  extracts  from  a  most  interesting  article  in  The 
Times  containing  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  position  and 
province  of  the  J^latform.  It  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only 
effort  I  have  come  across  by  any  writer  to  assign  a  position  to 
the  Platform  as  a  political  institution,  and  to  compare  it  with 
other  institutions  affecting  public  opinion.  The  TVm^asaid: 
"  The  Platform  has  its  proper  and  natural  vocation,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  statesman,  or  the  Legislature,  or  the 
Press,  or  the  pulpit,  or  the  man  who  writes  pamphlets  and 
books.  ...  A  public  meeting  consists  of  men  who,  whether 
speakers  or  listeners,  feel  a  general  agreement,  and  expect  to 
hear  only  one  side,  and  that  maintained  on  fully  recognised 
principles.  It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
except  on  these  conditions,  for  no  debate  would  be  possible  in 
three  short  hours  in  the  ])resence  of  a  multitude.  The  speakers 
must  supi)ross  even  minor  differences  and  express  only  the 
points  which  they  hold  in  common.  The  immediate  object  is 
to  bring  to  a  common  opinion  men  who  can  hold  opinions  and 
do  nothing  more,  unless  it  be  to  give  a  vote  which  they  have 
often  given  l>ofore,  and  which  will  not  signify  much.  .  .  . 

"  The  j)ublic  meeting  really  lias  more  affinity  with  the  pulpit 
or  the  writer  of  lK)oks  and  j)amphlets  than  with  Parliament, 
or  the  daily  press,  or  any  institution  affecting  a  deliberative 
and  a  governing  character. 

"The  battles  of  the  (Constitution  are  in  Parliament,  and 
compared  with  them,  all  the  public  meetings  in  the  country, 
though  good  in  their  way,  and  with  their  use,  are  but  holiday- 
making,  mere  parades,  scenes  on  a  pre])ared  stage.  Our  own 
relations  must  be  much  more  with  the  Legislature  than  with 
any  such  system  of  one-sided  demonstrations.  We  appreciate 
them,  and  hope  ever  to  do  full  justice  to  them.  .  .  .  We 
reverence  them  as  a  national  institution.     But  we  can  never 

»  Tfie  Times  Report. 
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see  more  than  they  claim,  and  what  they  claim  is  only  the  one- 
sided utterance  and  recognition  of  sentiments  and  facts  occu- 
pying either  very  debatable  ground,  or  cumbering  the  mere 
aj)proach  to  the  grand  argument  before  us.  We  should  doubt 
whetlier  it  be  at  all  possible  for  the  platform  ever  to  gain  a 
more  deliberative  and  Parliamentary  character,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. We  have  a  free  Parliament  and  a  free  press,  and  can 
well  allow  the  platform  to  retain  its  old  one-sided  character. 
In  tlie  lines  it  has  chosen  for  itself,  it  has  still  much  to  do;  it 
may  contribute  materials  and  foster  opinion,  and  even  hasten 
the  settlement  of  reform."* 

This  estimate  of  the  Platform  is  by  no  means  an  appre- 
ciative one,  nor  is  it  quite  accurate  in  its  conclusions,  for  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  had  shown  conclusively  that  discus- 
sion could  take  place  at  public  meetings.  But  accepting  the 
estimate  as  a  fairly  correct  description  of  the  status  of  the 
Platform  when  the  article  was  written,  the  description  only 
serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  progress  which  the  Plat- 
form has  made  since  then.  "  The  battles  of  the  Constitution,'' 
may  have  been  fought  in  Parliament  then — ^they  are  fought  on 
the  Platform  now, — one-sided  argument  may  have  distinguished 
the  Platform  then,  but  the  Platform  has  since  attained  to  a 
**more  deliberative  and  Parliamentary  character,"  inasmuch 
as  Platform  discussion  is  no  longer  one-sided,  but  is  effectively 
waged  now  by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State;  whilst  over 
and  above  this  progress  in  power  the  Platform  has  become  the 
means  of  and  instrument  for  imposing  the  will  of  the  constit- 
uencies on  their  representatives. 

All  through  the  autumn  the  agitation  for  reform  went  on. 
On  the  8th  October  1860  a  great  meeting  of  the  working  classes 
took  iilace  at  Leeds;  there  was  a  huge  procession  4  miles  long, 
and  not  less  than  70,000  persons;  there  were  five  Platforms. 
''  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole  concourse  num- 
borod  little  loss  than  200,000  persons,"  women  and  children 
included.  At  each  Platform  there  was  a  chairman  and  speakers. 
'^  A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  the  signal  for  silence,  and  then, 
after  a  few  words  of  admonition  with  a  view  to  good  order  and 
respectful  attention,  simultaneously  at  all  the  five  Platforms, 
the  first  resolution  was  moved  as  follows:  'That  this  meeting 

1  1866. 
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enters  its  solemn  protest  against,  and  its  denial  of,  the  charges 
of  venality,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  indifference  to  re- 
form, brought  against  the  working  classes  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament;  and  hereby  pledges  itself  to  advocate  for 
the  future  registered  residential  manhood  suffrage  and  the 
ballot  as  the  only  just  and  proi)er  basis  of  representation.' 

"  In  answer  to  a  trumj^et  call,  a  show  of  hands  took  place  in 
its  favour,  which  was  one  of  the  most  decided  attestations  of 
unanimity  the  most  ardent  and  uncompromising  manhood  suf- 
frage devotee  could  possibly  have  desired." 

After  some  other  resolutions  the  enormous  meeting  quietly 
dispersed.  "  Everything  passed  off  in  an  orderly  manner,  not- 
withstanding that  the  enthusiasm  was  at  a  high  pitch." 

In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
— Bright  si)oke,  and  declared,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that 
"  the  few  meetings  which  had  been  held  since  the  close  of  last 
session  of  Parliament  had  had  a  prodigious  effect."* 

On  the  16th  October  a  great  meeting  was  held  on  Glasgow 
Green;  a  great  procession  preceded  it;  about  150,000  were 
present;  there  were  six  Platforms,  flags  and  banners  by  thou- 
sands; the  principal  resolution  passed  was  for  '^  manhood 
residential  suffrage  " ;  and  in  the  evening  a  great  meeting  in 
the  City  Hall,  and  Bright  spoke:  "Gatherings  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  men,  extending  from  south  to  north,  must  have 
some  great  cause.  Men  do  not  leave  their  daily  labour — ^the 
necessary  occupations  of  their  lives — thus  to  meet,  unless  they 
believe  that  there  is  some  great  question  submitted  to  them 
in  which  they  have  a  deep  and  overpowering  interest.  And 
the  question  is  this — Whether  in  future  the  Government  and 
the  legislation  of  this  country  shall  be  conducted  by  a  privi- 
leged class  in  a  sham  Parliament,  or  on  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  nation,  through  its  representatives,  fairly 
and  freely  chosen? 

"  What  we  charge  against  the  Parliament  is  this :  That  it  is 
chosen  from  const itu(»ncies  not  only  so  small  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  adequately  re])resent  the  nation,  but  from  constit- 
uencies so  small  as  to  be  influenced  by  corru])tion,  and  by  all 
kinds  of  motives  that  are  neither  national  nor  patriotic.  .  .  . 

1  The  Times,  9tli  October  1806. 
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Out  of  every  hundred  grown  men  in  the  United  Kingdom 
eighty-four  have  no  votes." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  of  even  the  principal 
meetings  during  this  autumn  and  winter.  There  was  no  slack- 
ening of  energy  as  the  winter  went  on ;  the  Platform  was  kept 
fully  occupied.  On  tlie  3d  of  December  there  was  a  great 
demonstration  in  London  of  the  Trades  Societies  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  and  "  the  working  men  of  the  metrop- 
olis, like  the  working  men  of  other  parts  of  the  country, 
expressed  their  opinion  upon  the  reform  question."  They  did 
so  in  the  best  temper  and  in  the  most  orderly  spirit. 

The  Timesy  in  a  leader,  stated  that  "  a  more  orderly  set  of 
people  never  came  together,"  and  summed  up  the  effect  of  the 
meeting  by  remarking  that,  "  What  was  done  yesterday  was 
amply  sufficient  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  the  artisan 
class  desire  the  franchise,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  abuse  it."  * 

There  was  a  very  large  procession  of  all  the  trades,  with 
bands  and  banners  (about  30,000  persons).  They  assembled 
in  the  Mall,  St.  James's  Park,  and  proceeded  to  Beaufort 
(Jrouuds,  in  Brompton.  There  were  several  Platforms,  and 
some  short  speeches  were  delivered,  and  then  the  meeting  dis- 
l>ersed.     There  was  no  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

Beales,  who  spoke,  said :  "  It  was  a  demonstration  worthy 
and  honourable  to  the  men  of  London,  as  a  continuance  of 
the  great  national  protest  against  the  libellous  charges  brought 
against  the  working  classes  of  indifference  to  reform  and 
unfitness  for  the  franchise,  and  a  continuance  of  the  national 
movement  in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage,  protected  by  the 
ballot,  as  the  only  franchise  commensurate  with  the  rights  of 
tho  people.  That  national  movement  commenced  in  July  last 
iu  Trafalgar  Square  and  at  Hyde  Park,  and  had  been  increas- 
ing in  volume,  in  intensity,  and  in  enthusiastic  unanimity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland." 

In  the  evening  of  the  following  day  (4th  December  1866)  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  London;  Bright 
was  among  the  speakers.  Nearing  the  end  of  the  recess,  and 
within  view  almost  of  the  end  of  the  agitation  on  this  partic- 

^  See  The  Time*,  4th  December  ISeS. 
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ular  question,  his  speech  assumed  somewhat  of  a  retrospective 
character,  and  enables  us  to  see  wliat  he  thought  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  Platform.  lie  said :  "  It  is  about  eight 
years  since  that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  (in  a  speech) 
what  I  thought  was  somewhat  wholesome  counsel  to  the  unen- 
francliiscd  working  men  of  this  country.  I  told  them  that 
the  monopolists  of  political  power  in  this  country  would  not 
willingly  surrender  that  power  or  any  portion  of  it.  .  .  .  I 
said  that  if  the  working  men  wished  for  political  power,  they 
had  only  to  ask  for  it  in  a  manner  to  show  the  universality  of 
their  desire,  and  the  union  and  the  power  which  they  were 
able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it;  and  I  recollect  particularly 
making  a  suggestion  that  involved  me  in  a  good  deal  of  un- 
friendly criticism — namely,  that  I  had  thought  the  time  had 
come,  or  would  soon  come,  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
working  class  to  make  use  of  that  great  organisation  of  theirs, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  country, — the  organisation  of 
trades*  and  friendly  societies  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  Government  the  entire  power  of  their  just 
demand.  I  said,  further,  that  1  believed  one  year  only  of  the 
united  action  of  the  working  class  through  this  existing  organ- 
isation would  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  the  question  of 
reform.  Now  it  appears  that  the  wholesome  counsel  which  I 
gave  eight  years  ago  has  become  the  counsel  of  all  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  man,  and 
that  counsel  has  Ix^ien  adopted  recently  to  a  large  extent,  and 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  feels  that  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  wholly  changed."  And  a  little  further  on  he 
referred  to  **the  noble  exhibition,  the  orderly  and  grand  ex- 
hibition of  opinion  which  has  been  made  by  the  working  men 
of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  past  three  months."* 

An  autumn  and  winter  of  agitation  such  as  this  had  been, 
with  its  almost  numlx»rless  meetings  and  si)eeches,  would,  less 
than  half  a  century  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Lords  Liverpool, 
Sidmouth,  and  CasUereagh,  have  inevitably  resulted  in  Royal 
Messages  with  sealed  grft'u  bags,  in  JSeeret  Committees  of 
lK)th  Houses  of  l*arliament,  in  SusiKMisions  of  lialx^as  Corpus 
Act,  in  Seditious  Meetings  Acts,  with  a  death  penalty  for  in- 
fraction of  its  provisions,  in  prosecutions  for  high  treason. 

1  4tb  December  18GG. 
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But  times  had  changed.  The  Platform  had  become  too  power- 
ful to  be  suppressed,  the  right  of  free  public  discussion  had 
been  irrevocably  established,  and  the  nation  was  showing 
itself  ever  more  and  more  disposed  to  discuss  and  settle  out- 
side Parliament  great  national  issues,  leaving  only  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  decisions  and  behests  to  Parliament. 

Meetings  and  demonstrations  continued  up  to  the  very  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  on  the  5th  February  1867,  and  that  they 
had  had  their  effect  even  on  the  Tory  Government  was  shown 
by  the  prominence  which  was  given  in  the  Queen's  Speech  to 
the  subject  of  reform,  and  the  early  date  on  which  Ministers 
declared  their  intentions.  But  that  they  had  not  had  a  great 
effect  was  evident  when  the  Government  disclosed  their  first 
scheme  of  reform.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
abortive  scheme  of  proceeding  by  resolutions.  In  the  Bill 
subsequently  introduced  it  was  proposed  that,  as  regards  the 
boroughs,  every  householder  who  had  occupied  a  house  for 
two  years,  and  been  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  paid 
his  rates  personally,  should  enjoy  the  franchise.  As  regards 
the  counties  the  franchise  was  to  be  reduced  from  a  £50  occu- 
pancy to  a  £15  occupancy;  certain  new  franchises  were  also 
proposed.  As  regarded  redistribution,  thirty  seats  were  to  be 
taken  from  certain  constituencies  and  given  to  others. 

When  the  Easter  recess  came,  and  Parliament  was  silent  for 
a  brief  period,  discussion  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  Plat- 
form, and  some  large  and  important  public  meetings  were  held 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  measure  of  reform.  "The 
object  insisted  on  at  most  of  these  meetings  was  that  of  re- 
moving or  diminishing  some  of  the  restrictions  by  which  the 
Bill  proposed  to  limit  the  borough  franchise,  especially  the 
requirements  of  personal  rating,  and  of  two  years'  residence, 
and  also  to  promote  the  insertion  of  clauses  enabling  lodgers 
to  exercise  the  franchise."* 

The  largest  of  these  gatherings  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
the  22d  April,  some  50,000  persons  being  present,  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  favour  of  registered  residential  manhood 
suffrage.  In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  at  which  Bright  spoke,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  ^'That  this  meeting  regards  the  limitations  of  the 

^  Annual  BegUter,  1867,  p.  64. 
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borough  franchise  in  the  Government  Bill  as  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  an  honest  and  sufficient  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  declares  its  opinion  that  the  measure,  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  requires  the  personal  payment  of  rates 
by  every  occupier,  and  a  residence  of  two  years,  and  does  not 
include  any  clause  for  the  enfranchisement  of  lodgers,  is  a 
virtual  denial  of  the  claims  of  the  working  classes  to  their 
rightful  or  any  real  share  of  political  power." 

On  the  23d  April — Easter  Tuesday — a  great  reform  demon- 
stration was  held  at  Leeds.  There  were  five  Platforms,  at 
each  of  which  there  was  a  chairman  and  a  set  of  speakers. 
The  speeches  were  chiefly  condemnatory  of  the  Reform  Bill 
because  of  its  restricted  character;  and  resolutions  were  passed 
in  favour  of  "registered  residential  manhood  suffrage,  pro- 
tected by  the  ballot,  together  with  such  a  redistribution  of 
seats  as  will  place  the  representation  in  accordance  with  the 
wealth,  population,  and  intelligence  of  the  nation." 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  conferences  were  held  at  Bir- 
mingham and  at  Newcastle.  Whether  it  was  the  efiPect  of 
these  meetings  or  not,  the  fact  is  that,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  the  Bill  underwent  several  important  modifications. 

About  the  end  of  April  1867  the  Reform  League  announced 
its  intention  of  holding  a  public  meeting  in  the  forbidden  ter- 
ritory of  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  reform. 

With  the  events  of  1806  still  fresh  in  memory,  the  (3ov- 
ernment  issued  the  following  notice  or  proclamation:  — 
"  Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  announced  that  a  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Hyde  Park  on  Monday,  the  6th  May,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  political  discussion,  and  whereas  the  use  of  the  Park 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  meeting  is  not  permitted,  and 
interferes  with  the  object  for  which  her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  open  the  l*ark  for  the  general  enjoyment  of  her 
people;  now  all  ]>ersons  are  hereby  warned  and  admonished  to 
abstain  from  attending,  aiding,  or  taking  part  in  any  such 
meeting,  or  from  entering  the  Park  with  a  view  to  attend, 
aid,  or  take  part  in  sucli  meeting." 

1  n  spite  of  tliis  proclamation  the  Reform  League  resolved  to 
hold  the  meeting.  At  the  eleventh  hour  the  Government  de- 
cided that  the  nieetin<(  was  not  to  be  opiK)sed,  but  great  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  preservation  of  order.      On  the 
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appointed  day  the  great  meeting  came  off,  "and  passed  off 
with  the  quietness  and  good  order  of  a  temperance  meeting," 
— some  40,000  to  50,000  persons  were  present.  Ten  Plat- 
forms, or  rather  sites,  were  chosen  from  which  to  speak,  and 
crowds  collected  round  them. 

^'Generally,  the  addresses  may  be  characterised  as  being 
rather  'strong,'  and  what  is  termed  'full-flavoured,'  in  their 
expressions  of  delight  at  the  victory  of  the  Reform  League 
over  the  Government  on  the  Park  question.  All,  however, 
inculcated  more  or  less  strongly  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  most  perfect  order  throughout  the  whole  of  their  proceed- 
ings, even  until  every  man  had  reached  his  own  home."  * 

locales,  the  President  of  the  Keform  League,  said  he  might 
congratulate  them  and  himself  upon  the  fact  that  their  work 
w  as  finished  as  regarded  the  Parks  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  hold  political  meetings.  .  .  .  The  meeting  before  him  was 
constituted  in  accordance  with  all  the  appeals  which  he  had 
made,  and  was  a  complete  and  honourable  refutation  to  the 
slanderous  imputations  so  shamefully  promulgated,  and  the 
unwholesome  tears  so  recklessly  expressed  that  it  could  not  be 
held  without  riot,  disorder,  and  injury  to  person  and  property. 
Such  attacks  were  unworthy  of  the  country,  and  disgraceful  to 
its  national  character. 

A  r(^solution  was  passed,  urging  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  the  Keform  Bill  a  more  full  and  honest  measure  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  equalising  the  borough  and 
county  franchise  on  the  principle  of  household  suffrage. 

And  here  an  interesting  interlude  in  the  general  movement 
of  the  Platform  must  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  certain  adverse  divisions  on  amendments  proposed 
by  himself,  wrote  a  letter,  on  the  18th  April,  which  was  taken 
as  meaning  that  he  was  determined  to  relinquish  all  further 
efforts  to  amend  the  Bill.  Forthwith  a  series  of  public  meet- 
ings were  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  expressing 
confidence  in  him,  and  encouraging  him  in  his  opposition. 
Between  the  22d  April  and  7th  May  over  fifty  such  public 
meetings  were  held.'  On  the  11th  May  certain  deputations, 
consisting  of  seventeen  members  of  Parliament,  a  large  num- 

1  The  Times,  7th  May  1867. 

2  A  IliMory  of  the  Reform  B  *<ij  Homenham  Coz»  BLA. 
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Imt  of  W(>alt1iy  niamifactiirers,  and  some  clerg^'meny  waited  oi 
Mr.  ( iladstiuK?  to  ])i-('seiit  him  with  a  hirge  number  of  addresse: 
and  ('n|iics  of  ivstihitions  which  had  been  passed  at  theui. 

In  ivply  to  tlie  .s|K*echt's  made  by  the  deputations,  Mr. 
(rhidstone  ina(](>  a  lon;^  .siH't*(rh  himself,  in  the  course  of  whii'li 
he  said  that  he  eonsith^rctl  it  'Miis  duty  to  use  every  effort, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  every  remaining  opportunity  to  strike 
at  the  odious  principle  of  inetpiality  and  injustice  involved  in 
the  l>ill,  and  if  we  fail,  as  we  probably  shall  fail  ...  to 
decline  to  recuL^nise  or  Ix'  parties  in  any  measure  to  it  as  a 
settlement  of  the  fpiestion,  and  to  continue  to  maintain  by 
every  constitutional  means  in  our  jiower  the  principles  on 
which  we  have  acted." 

This  proceediii*^  evok(Ml,  a  couple  of  days  later,  a  severe  re- 
pi'oof  from  l)isra(*li.  *' 1  re;:;ri*t  mu<'h  that  the  old  stages  and 
antique  machinery  of  agitation  should  have  been  readjusted 
and  reburnished,  and  sent  up  by  Parliamentsiry  train  to  Lon- 
don, and  that  we  .should  have  lM>en  thiva toned  with  an  agita- 
tion of  a  most  inde finite  and  incoheivnt  character,  for  at  this 
moment  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  proi)osed  agita- 
tion is  to  1x3  in  lavour  of  manhood  suiYrage  or  of  a  £o  rating. 
I  regret  very  murh  that  these  siM»uters  of  stale  sedition  should 
have  come  forward  to  take  llie  course  they  have.  It  may  be 
their  function  to  appear  at  n(»isy  meetings,  but  1  regret  ven* 
much  that  thcv  should  have  conit^  forward  as  obsolete  iucen- 
diarie-i  to  p:iy  tlieir  homage  to  one  who,  wherever  he  may  sit, 
mu.sl  always  remain  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  House." 

As  the  r»ill  progri->sftl  through  (N)mmittee,  (me  change  after 
nnothir  enlarging  its  Mopt*  was  made  in  the  (fovemment 
sclii-iiie.  Till'  tir^t  iinpi>rtaiit  altiTatitui  was  the  Milistitution 
<•!  "iwi-lvi'  iiiMiiihs'*  lor  *'t\vo  vt'ars '*  as  tin*  tiTui  of  residence 

■ 

rri[uii«  d  with  if^prt-t  t«»  tin*  uvw  v«»ti*rs  in  lK)nmghs.  Then  a 
tuiiilauitiit.il  alt*i.iiion  was  madf — th«'  pro{M)sal  as  regarded 
pi  rsoiial  p.ivMii-nt  ot  rati-s  trll  to  tin*  ground,  and  the  Ciovem- 
uiiiit  ar<-i-|>ti'il  till'  gnat  priui'iplt'  of  hoUM*hold  suffrage  imre 
ainl  >iin]>!>'.  TIm-u  tin-  iii^'puNi'd  I'ountv  franchise  of  4*15  w;is 
ii.liii-.il  til  ♦,*1'J.  Tlii'ii  till*  nuiiilM-r  iif  I Kiroughs  which  were 
In  ^HM*  iii|>  I  oiji-  nil  iiilii-r  w.i^  iinTi-aM-d. 

I  !<  nil. Ill  1\.  I'll  i':  f  ir.tli  Auu'u>t,  till*  I»ill  ri'*'i-ivi'il  the  Koval 
A-M  III.      li>   'i-m  i.d  ftliM-t  mav  h<-  hrii'tlv  stati'<I.      In  counties 


S. 
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it  reduced  tlie  qualification  for  voting  to  £12  occupation  fran- 
cliise.  In  boroughs  it  reduced  the  franchise  from  a  £10  occu- 
pancy to  the  occupancy  of  a  house;  in  other  words,  all 
occupiers  of  houses  or  tenements  in  towns  who  had  resided  in 
them  for  twelve  months,  were  given  the  right  of  voting,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  disqualified  by  certain  specific  disquali- 
fications. By  these  alterations  the  number  of  electors  in 
counties  was  increased  by  about  300,000,  and  in  boroughs  by 
8r)0,()00  or  a  total  increase  of  1,150,000  in  Great  Britain.^ 
As  regards  the  distribution  of  seats,  the  Act  semi-disfran- 
chised 38  constituencies,  and  as  there  were  7  other  seats  avail- 
able, having  been  disfranchised  for  other  causes,  there  were 
45  seats  made  available  for  distribution.  Of  these  25  were 
allotted  to  counties,  13  to  towns  hitherto  unrepresented  and 
having  a  large  population,  1  to  the  University  of  London,  and 
tlie  remaining  G  were  given  as  additional  members  to  ceiiain 
of  the  largest  towns. 

How  vast  a  change  had  passed  over  the  country  since  the 
first  Reform  Act  was  passed,  is  shown  by  the  calm  manner  in 
which  this  Act  was  received  by  all  classes.  In  1832  a  very 
widespread  anxiety  existed  that  the  existing  order  of  things 
would  be  quickly  subverted.  In  1867  no  fear  of  sudden 
change  existed,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  certain  re- 
forms, none  very  wide-reaching,  would  be  more  quickly 
attained. 

It  remains  to  state  how  far  the  Platform  can  claim  to  have 
constrained  Tarliament  to  pass  this  measure,  and  also  what 
were  the  effects  of  the  measure  on  the  Platform. 

With  the  ever-growing  complexity  of  political  forces  and 
influences  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  discover  how 
much  of  the  cause  of  great  measures  of  reform  is  attributable 
to  tlie  Platform. 

Disraeli,  when  accepting  the  amendment  which  imported 
into  tlie  Reform  Bill  its  principal  feature — ^that  of  house- 
hold suffrage, — declared  that  the  Platform,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
the  meetings,  had  no  effect  on  the  Government.  He  said: 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  influences  that  regulate  the  conduct  of 
others,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  the  course  they  are  taking,  are  not  influenced  by  the  terrors 

1  The  total  number  of  electors  in  Great  Britain  in  1868  was  2,220,00a 
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which  have  been  depicted,  and  the  agitation  with  which  we 
have  been  threatened."  He  could  not,  however,  have  admitted 
their  influence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  an  opposite  opinion.  He  said: 
*^  It  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  beyond  dispute  that  assem- 
blages of  the  people  for  discussion  and  manifestation  of  their 
opinion  regarding  the  question  of  reform  have  had  an  impor- 
tant, I  will  venture  to  say,  a  vital  influence  and  effect  in 
bringing  that  question  to  its  present  position."  * 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  different  abortive  attempts 
to  extend  the  Keform  Act  of  1832  proves,  I  think,  quite  con- 
clusively that  the  Platform  had  a  decisiviB  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  Act  of  18C7.  The  Platform  stirred  in  the  autumn 
of  1858,  and  in  the  very  next  session  of  Parliament  the  Tory 
Government  made  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question.  The 
Platform  awoke  to  action  in  the  autumn  of  I860,  and  first  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  then  the  Tory  Government,  seriously 
took  up  the  question,  and,  under  the  watchful  attention  of  the 
IMatform,  had  to  settle  it.  Other  influences  doubtless  co- 
operated in  this  direction,  but  the  real  impelling,  decisive  in- 
fluence was  that  which  came  from  the  great  gatherings  of  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  speaking  by  and  from  the 
Platform. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  Platform  can  be  briefly 
summarised. 

Unlike  its  great  forerunner  of  1832  it  neither  originated  nor 
brought  into  action  any  new  phase  of  the  Platform.  It  only 
accentuated  and  developed  those  which  were  already  in  exist- 
ence. It  gave  a  larger  audience  to  the  Platform ;  it  extended 
somewhat  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  and  it  rendered  more  fre- 
quent the  practice  of  personal  communication  between  the 
leading  statesmen  and  the  people,  and  between  representatives 
and  thoir  constituents.  In  this  latter  resjwct,  therefore,  it 
drew  closer  the  bands  between  the  electors  and  the  representa- 
tives, and  thus  brouglit  the  latter  in  an  increased  degree  under 
the  direct  control  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  desirable,  Ixjfore  proceeding  further,  to  revert  to  the  Bill 
of  18()C  relative  to  meetings  in  tlie  Royal  l*arks,  as  it  evoked 
the  expression  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  public  meetings 

^  Ilaii8ard»  vol.  cUzzviii.  p.  li)73. 
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from  several  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  the  House,  which 
are  both  interesting  and  important. 

On  the  3d  May  1866,  before  the  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  came 
of!,  Mr.  Bright  drew  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  said :  '^  It  may  be  said,  and  with  a  certain  show 
of  reason,  that  a  great  meeting  amidst  a  great  population  may 
be  attended  with,  or  may  sometimes  be  attended  with,  danger 
to  the  public  peace.  .  .  .  Where  English  people,  English 
blood,  aud  English-speaking  people  are  found,  whether  in  our 
colonies,  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
great  meetings  have  never  been  found  productive  of  breaches 
of  the  peace.  I  defy  you  to  find  anything  in  history  to  show 
that,  as  a  rule,  great  public  meetings  have  been  attended  with 
breaches  of  the  peace  in  this  country."  He  referred  to  Man* 
Chester,  but  there  the  fault  of  disturbance  lay  with  the  magis- 
trates and  the  yeomanry. 

Eeferring  to  the  proposed  meeting,  he  said:  "I  take  the 
liberty  of  asserting  that  a  meeting  of  this  nature,  whether  in 
London  or  in  any  great  town,  in  a  crisis  of  this  nature,  if  I 
may  use  the  phrase,  is  an  important  and  useful  event." 

He  very  pertinently  asked  what  difference  there  was  between 
the  people  in  the  large  towns  where  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  the  people  in  London,  that  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed 
to  meet  in  the  Parks.  "  I  maintain  that  the  character  of  the 
English  people  is  guarantee  for  a  peaceful  issue  on  a  day  like 
that." 

Disraeli,  somewhat  later,  expressed  his  opinion.  "Having 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  turbulent  among  the 
people  who  form  these  meetings,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  not  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  they  are  very  different 
from  the  sensible  and  well-meaning  subjects  of  her  Majesty 
whom  thoy  taint.  But  the  tendency  of  those  meetings  is  to 
give  an  occasion  for  all  the  scum  of  a  great  city  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  circumstance,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
manner  which  has  unfortunately  taken  place.  I  repudiate, 
then,  the  views  imputed  to  us,  as  to  our  being  opposed  to 
public  meetings  of  the  working  classes  on  subjects  in  which 
thoy  take  an  interest.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  public 
meetings,  properly  held,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
place,  to  be  most  desirable.     I  regard  them,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  as  one  of  the  great  political  safety-valves  to 
which  we  should  trust.  So  far  from  discouraging  them  I 
would  allow  of  no  impediment  to  public  meetings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  the  right  time  and  place  on  political  subjects, 
confident  as  I  am  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  society  that 
they  should  take  phice.  15ut  I  am  confident  that,  unless  they 
are  held  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  they  give  the  op^wrtunity 
for  riot,  tumult,  and  disturbance,  and  what  has  occurred  proves 
the  soundness  of  my  view.'*  ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  expressed  his  opinion.  He  said :  "  I  must 
say  that  if  tliere  be  those  who  question  either  the  lawfulness 
or  the  usefulness,  in  given  circumstances,  of  great  assemblies 
of  the  people  for  political  purposes,  I  am  not  among  such  per- 
sons. ...  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  legitimate  in  general 
than  the  principle  of  such  meetings."* 

The  Government  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  tlie 
existing  state  of  the  law  as  regarded  meetings  in  the  Parks; 
and  on  the  3d  of  May  the  Home  Secretary  (Walpole)  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectually  and  better 
securing  the  use  of  certain  royal  parks  and  gardens  for  the 
recreation  and  enjoyment  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  He  said 
that  the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  enable  the  law  to  be 
better  enforced,  not  to  alter  it  excepting  as  to  the  remedy. 
The  Bill  provided  that  no  meeting  of  a  public  character 
should  take  place  or  be  held  without  the  permission  of  her 
Majesty  in  any  of  the  royal  parks  within  the  metropolis;  and 
tliat  any  person  convening,  or  assisting  in  convening,  any 
public  me«^ting  in  contravention  of  that  Act,  or  any  i)erson 
joining  or  taking  part  in  such  a  meeting,  should  be  liable  to 
be  arrested,  and  summarily  convicted  on  application  before 
one  of  the  ivoliee  magistrates,  and  on  his  conviction  should  be 
liable  either  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  A^IO,  or  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months. 

This  Bill  h'd  to  several  debates.  (.)n  the  motion  for  its 
second  reading  Jolm  Stuart  Mill  expressed  at  length  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  tlie  Tlatform :  **  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  at  pres(»nt  discuss  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  Parks 
should  or  sliould  not  be  allowed  t^  be  used.     All  T  jun  anxious 

1  PaHiamentan/  Debates,  vol.  clxxxiy.  p.  1414. 
«  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxvi.  p.  11173. 
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about  is  that  political  meetings  should  be  allowed  to  be  held 
there.  And  why  do  I  desire  this?  Because  it  has  been  for 
centuries  the  pride  of  this  country,  and  one  of  its  most  valued 
distinctions  from  the  despotically -governed  countries  of  the 
Continent,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  speak  his  mind,  on  poli- 
tics or  on  any  other  subject,  to  those  who  would  listen  to  him, 
when  and  where  he  will.  He  has  not  a  right  to  force  himself 
upon  anyone;  he  has  not  a  right  to  intrude  upon  private 
property ;  but  wheresoever  he  has  a  right  to  be,  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  he  has  a  right  to  talk 
politics  to  one,  to  fifty,  or  to  50,000  persons.  I  stand  up  for 
the  right  of  doing  this  in  the  Parks.  ... 

"  There  is  no  decent  argument  for  the  interdiction  of  polit- 
ical meetings  in  the  Park  which  does  not  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  political  meetings  are  not  a  legitimate  purpose 
to  apply  a  public  place  to,  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
desirable  thing  to  discourage  them. 

'^  Honourable  gentlemen  opiK)site  say  that  these  multitudi- 
nous meetings  are  not  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  but 
for  intimidation.  Sir,  I  believe  public  meetings,  multitudinous 
or  not,  seldom  are  intended  for  discussion — ^that  is  not  their 
function.  They  are  a  public  manifestation  of  the  strength 
of  those  who  are  of  a  certain  opinion.  It  is  easy  to  give  this 
a  bad  name,  but  it  is  one  of  the  recognised  springs  of  our 
Constitution.  Let  us  not  be  intimidated  by  the  word  'intim- 
idation.' Will  any  one  say  that  the  numbers  and  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  join  in  asking  anything  from  Parliament,  are 
not  one  of  the  elements  which  a  statesman  ought  to  have  before 
him,  and  which  a  wise  statesman  will  take  into  consideration 
in  deciding  whether  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  request?  We  are 
told  that  threatening  language  is  used  at  these  meetings.  In 
a  time  of  excitement  there  are  always  persons  who  use  threat- 
ening langiiage.  But  we  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing  without  l)eing  the  worse  for  it  in  a  country  which  has 
inherited  from  its  ancestors  the  right  of  political  demonstra- 
tion. It  cannot  be  borne  quite  so  well  by  countries  which  do 
not  possess  this  right.  Then  the  discontent,  which  cannot 
exhale  itself  in  public  meetings,  bursts  forth  in  insurrections, 
which,  whether  successful  or  repressed,  always  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  calamitous  consequences." 
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The  l^ill  was  read  a  second  time,  but  the  Government, 
apparently  not  knowing  its  own  mind  on  this  important  sub- 
jecjuior  two  consecutive  weeks,  subsequently  introduced  an 
amended  Bill,  increasing  the  penalties  and  proposing  to  make 
participation  in  any  meeting  in  any  of  the  Parks  for  political, 
religious,  or  other  public  discussion,  a  misdemeanour;  and 
again,  a  Mttle  later  on,  they  came  forward  with  fresh  propo- 
^>als;  finally,  on  the  loth  August,  abandoning  them  all,  and 
leaving  the  law  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it  was. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  Disraeli  once  more  expressed 
his  opinion  on  public  meetings:  "I  think,"  he  said,  "that  any 
Government  which  sets  its  face  agJiinst  public  meetings,  espe- 
cially on  political  subjects,  would  do  an  unwise  act.  They  are 
the  safety-valves  of  a  free  country,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  benelits  more  by  those  public  meetings  than  those 
responsible*  for  the  government  of  the  country.  ...  I  do  not 
f  agree  that  public  meetings  must  necessarily  and  generally  be 
held  in  the  open  air.  I  a<lmit  that  meetings  are  not  always 
called  for  discussion.  Sometimes  they  are  held  to  make 
demonstrations  of  the  opinions  prevalent  among  the  jieople. 
...  I  still  believe  that  the  proper  mode  by  which  these 
expressions  of  opinion,  wliich  are  to  my  mind  highly  salutary 
"^  in  a  society  like  ours,  would  be  within  a  building  or  covered 
place." 

Here,  then,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parks  Regulation 
Meetings  Act,  and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  18G7, 
mii,'ht  be  ended  the  account  of  the  part  which  the  Platform 
took  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  18G0-(>7.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  incidents  which  occurred  soon  after  which  must  be 
briefly  referred  to,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  growing  use 
made  of  the  Platform  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
))arty,  for  tlie  puriK)se  of  explaining  their  policy,  or  justify- 
uvjt,  tlieir  i)ast  actions,  with  tlie  view  of  winning  popular  favour. 

The  Reform  Act  of  ISO!  was  claimed  by  the  Tories  as  a 
great  party  triumph,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Parliamentar}- 
recess  a  grand  banrjuet  was  given  to  the  Prime  Minist^*r,  Lord 
Derby,  on  the  17th  October  18G7  by  the  Conservative  party  at 
Maneh(\ster,  some  IKK)  persons  or  so  being  at  it,  and  five  Cabinet 
MinisttMs,  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  a  great 
party  celebration,  and  he — Prime  Minister  and  'Vary  chief — 
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made  an  elal)orate  political  speech.  He  recognised  that  the 
gatliering  was  "essentially  a  political  meeting";  he  gave  a 
long  review  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  of  the  numerous  abortive 
Reform  Bills  which  had  preceded  it,  and  then  entered  on  an 
elaborate  eulogy  of  the  working  classes.  Referring  to  his  im- 
prudent phrase  used  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Jjords  that  the 
Bill  was  a  "leap  in  the  dark,"  he  said:  "It  was,  it  is,  but  I 
thought  that  in  this  case  boldness  was  safety,  and  I  will  add 
tliat  the  exjierience  I  had  in  the  period  of  the  cotton  distress  of 
the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  working  classes,  more  espe- 
cially in  this  district,  led  me  to  form  such  an  opinion  of  their 
intelligence,  tlieir  reasonableness,  their  sound  sense,  and  their 
absence  from  personal  and  social  prejudice,  to  believe  that  they 
could,  without  danger,  be  intrusted  with  that  share  in  the 
representation  of  the  country  which  the  recent  Act  has  largely 
intrusted  to  their  hands.  1  believe  that  they  are  sound  at  heart 
and  core.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  their 
loyalty  as  a  body  to  the  throne  and  the  institutions  of  the 
(country." 

lUit  an  even  more  remarkable  party  function  in  which  the 
Platform  was  availed  of  was  that  at  Edinburgh,  where  Dis- 
raeli, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  entertained  at  a  great 
banquet  on  the  29th  October  by  the  Conservatives  of  Scotlandi 
and  delivered  a  memorable  si>eech.*  The  chairman  (Sir  W.  S. 
Maxwell),  in  proposing  Disraeli's  health,  said:  "Until  reform 
was  undertaken  by  the  Conservatives  the  question  was  re- 
garded as  a  joke."  In  his  speech  of  thanks  Disraeli,  after  giv- 
ing a  very  party-perverted  history  of  the  question  of  reform, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  question  was  one  for  the  Tory 
party  to  deal  with  if  they  thought  proper,  and  after  referring 
to  the  numerous  attempts  that  had  been  made  both  by  Tory 
and  Liberal  Ministers  to  deal  with  it,  he  said:  "I  had  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  the  country,  and  to  educate — if  it  be  not 
arrogant  to  use  such  a  phrase — to  educate  our  party.  It  is  a 
large  party,  and  requires  its  attention  called  to  questions  of 
this  kind  with  some  pressure.  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
Parliament  and  the  country  on  this  question  of  reform," 
And  then  he  proceeded  to  detail  the  points  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  his  duty  to  impress  upon  Parliament.     For  seven 

1  5]  colnmtiB  in  The  Times, 
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"  weary  and  toilsome  years  "  he  was  engaged  in  this  process. 
.  .  .  Then  there  was  a  change  of  Government;  Lord  Derby 
came  into  power ;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.  "  Well,  we  brought  in  a  Reform 
Bill.  We  passed  a  Reform  Bill.  .  .  .  And  then  I  am  told 
tliat  we  have  done  nothing — that  it  is  our  opponents  who  have 
carried  the  Bill." 

Proceeding  then  to  refer  to  the  adoption  of  ''household  fran- 
chise," which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  at  first  opposed  by 
liim,  and  only  adoi)ted  when  proposed  by  some  one  else,  he  ob- 
served :  "  I  say  in  brief  that  Lord  Derby  could  not  have  fixed 
upon  any  other  solution  of  the  borough  franchise  question 
than  tliat  which  we  arrived  at.  .  .  .  'Wlien  you  try  to  settle 
any  great  question  of  this  sort  there  are  two  great  merits 
which  the  statesmen  sliould  not  forget.  First  of  all,  let  the 
settlement  be  founded  on  some  principle,  but  that  is  not 
enough;  let  it  also  be  a  change  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  people  that  you  are  dealing  with. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  principle  in  saying  that  a  man  who  has  a 
house,  and  by  his  residence  and  by  his  contribution  to  the  tax- 
ation, has  shown  that  he  is  an  individual  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the 
kingdom  of  whicli  he  is  a  subject — there  was  a  principle  in 
saying  that  that  was  a  man  whom  you  could  trust  in  preference 
to  the  migratory  pauper." 

It  is  most  interesting  finding  the  two  great  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  thus  utilising  the  Platform.  On  the  day 
after  this  speech  Disraeli  made  a  long  speech  in  reply  to  an 
address  from  the  working  men  of  Edinburgh.  "If  the  work- 
ing men  are  not  influenced  by  wise  Ministers,"  wrote  The 
Times,  *'they  will  be  liable  to  the  control  of  demagogues." 

The  Reform  Act  passed  and  out  of  the  way,  the  Irish  ('huroh 
question  sprang  into  prominence.  A  very  large  number  of 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country  urging  the  dis- 
establishment of  that  institution,  but  tliough  it  was  made  the 
test  question  at  the  General  Election  of  18(58,  it  was  a  small 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  reform  of  the  Parliament  of 
th(»  kingdom. 

Tlie  gi'ueral  election  showed  how  greatly  the  position  of  the 
IMatform  had   altered.     Mr.  Gladstone,  fightiug  South-West 
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Lancashire,  availed  himself  freely  of  it.  On  the  12th  October 
he  spoke  at  Warrington;  on  the  14th  at  Liverpool;  on  the 
18th  at  Newton;  on  the  20th  at  Leigh;  on  the  22d  at  Orms- 
kirk  and  South  port;  on  the  23d  at  Wigan.^ 

Briglit  too  was  freely  using  the  Platform.  On  the  26th  and 
30th  October  he  spoke  at  Birmingham;  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  Here  he  gave  an  eloquent  description  of  the  elec- 
tion which  is  worth  quoting.  "There  is  a  great  battle  going 
on  at  this  moment,  and  without  exaggeration  one  may  say  that 
it  is  a  battle  w^ith  confused  noise,  although  it  is  not  a  battle 
which  the  prophet  described  *  with  garments  rolled  in  blood,' 
but  there  is  a  confused  noise  throughout  the  country  from 
John  O'Groats  to  Lands  End.  All  over  Great  Britain,  and 
all  over  Ireland,  men  are  discussing  great  questions.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  say  then,  let  us  in  this  battle  and  in  these  discussions 
bear  our  part;  let  us  avoid  heat  of  passion  as  much  as  we  can; 
let  us  strip  from  all  these  questions  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  them ;  let  us  grasp  with  all  our  might  the  pith  and  kernel 
of  them ;  and  let  us  honestly  endeavour  to  iind  a  true  solution 
for  whatever  difficulties  beset  the  nation." 

The  Conservative  Government  were  less  energetic.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  silent.  Disraeli,  secure  of  the  affections 
of  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  contented  himself  for 
some  time  with  the  usual  written  address  to  the  electors,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  9th  November,  at  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don's banquet,  that  he  broke  silence. 

Speaking  on  tlie  eve  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament^  he 
said :  ^^  Under  any  circumstances  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
is  the  most  im|)ortant  event  in  the  life  of  Englishmen.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  there  are  circumstances  which  give  to 
that  event  a  greater  importance  than  any  it  could  otherwise 
possess,  iK'cause  in  dissolving  that  Parliament,  her  Majesty 
will  appeal  to  the  sense  of  that  largely  increased  constituency 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  late  Reform  Act.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  perfect  confidence  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 

1  The  difference  in  the  lenj^  at  which  speeches  were  now  reported  maj  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Liverpool  speech  occupies  five  colQinns  of  The 
Timen;  tlie  Newton  speech  four  oolonuis;  the  two  ipaechet  on  tha  23d  seven 

columns. 
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who  will  now  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  suffrages,  will 
elect  a  wise  and  patriotic  Parliament.  ...  It  has  been  said 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  they  have  no  policy.  But 
their  policy  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  country." 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  11th.  On  the  19th  the 
nominations  for  Bucks  were  made.  There  was  no  contest; 
and  when  Disraeli  was  declared  duly  elected,  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  his  constituents,  "  whom  he  has  been  known  to  take 
more  freely  into  his  confidence  than  the  House  of  Commons 
itself."  He  said:  "No  one  knows  better  than  myself  that  in 
the  course  of  an  agitated,  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  long 
political  career,  I  have  done  many  things  which  I  regret,  and 
said  many  things  which  I  deplore;  but  a  man's  career  must 
be  judged  of  by  its  whole  tenor  and  character.  I  can  say  this 
for  myself  with  the  utmost  sincerity — that  I  have  always 
sought  to  maintain  the  greatness  of  my  country;  that  I  have 
never  had  one  thought  of  a  base  or  sinister  character,  or  of 
self-interest;  and  that  there  is  no  reward  which  I  more  desire, 
and  which  I  more  prize  than  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  in  whatever  political  party  they  may  be  ranged. 

"  I  say  that  what  we  have  seen  during  the  half  of  the  gen- 
t'ral  election  that  has  as  yet  transpired  has  been  such  as  com- 
l)letely  to  vindicate  the  people  of  England  from  all  those 
charges  made  against  them,  and  from  all  those  fallacious 
dangers  that  were  alleged  and  imputed  during  the  progress  of 
the  great  Act  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  may  he  the  general  opinion  of  that  Par- 
liament about  to  be  assembled,  it  will  be  a  wise  and  patriotic 
Parliament,  and  will  do  its  duty  to  the  country.  And  why 
have  the  people  of  England  exercised,  and  why  will  they  exer- 
cise, their  suffrage  in  this  manner?  It  is  l)ecause  the  people 
of  England  are  i)nmd  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong; 
they  are  j)roud  of  the  monarchy,  which,  although  limited,  is  a 
real  monarcliy;  they  are  proud  of  their  Parliaments;  they  are 
proud  of  their  laws;  they  are  i)roud,  al)ove  all,  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  this  country,  which  they  know  is  singu- 
hirly  perfect  and  pure;  they  are  proud  of  the  ])ersonal  liberty 
which  every  Englishman  enjoys,  and  wliich  the  native  of  no 
other  country  in  the  world  enjoys  in  the  same  degree;  they 
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are  proud  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  heroio 
exploits  of  those  who  preceded  them  in  this  country ;  and  tliey 
are  proud  of  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  a  famous  land.  And 
it  is  with  the  responsibility  of  all  these  feelings  that  they  have 
exercised,  and  will  exercise,  the.  suffrage  which,  by  the  great 
Act  of  last  year,  was  accorded  to  them." 

The  general  elections  went,  however,  decisively  against  the 
Conservative  Government,  and  on  the  2d  December  1868  Lord 
Derby  resigned. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   BULGARIAN    ATROCITY    AGITATION 

Aftkr  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  eight  years 
elapsed  before  any  such  abnormal  activity  as  calls  for  special 
notice  was  shown  by  the  Platform.  Those  years  were  not, 
however,  a  period  of  quiescence  with  it;  but  such  had  been 
tlie  growth  of  the  Platform,  and  so  closely  had  it  been  woven 
into  tlie  political  life  of  the  country  that  proceedings,  which 
would  have  been  most  memorable  and  noteworthy  half  a  cen- 
tury previously,  had  l)ecome  so  common,  and  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  can  be  passed  over  without  com- 
ment. 

( )ne  event  in  this  period  of  eight  years  must,  however,  be 
specially  mentioned,  Jis  it  was  the  attainment  of  an  object  long 
agitated  for  by  the  Platform,  and  therefore  a  triumph  for  it, 
tliuugh  a  tardy  one.  In  1872  the  system  of  the  ballot,  or 
secret  voting  at  l*arliamentary  elections,  was  enacted  by  Par- 
liament. Long  anterior  to  the  first  Reform  Act,  and  when 
electors  were  few,  the  ballot  had  been  sigitated  for  as  the  sole 
mt*ans  of  escaping  tlie  intimidation  and  cruelty  which  the  sys- 
tem of  open  voting  enabled  landowners  or  other  persons  of 
power  to  exercise.  The  question  was  essentially  a  Platform 
([ucstion  and  not  a  Parliamentary  one,  for  the  j)eople  who  prof- 
ited by  open  voting  were  meml)ers  of  Parliament,  the  people 
who  smarted  under  it  were  the  electors.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  (^lectors  were  the  first  to  complain  of  it,  and  to  demand 
the  protection  of  secret  voting.  Put  one  of  the  wory  last 
things  an  unreformed  Parliament,  bent  upon  maintaining  its 
own  power,  wcmld  concede,  was  any  reform  which  n^ndered  the 
electorate  less  dependent  on  them,  and  so  the  demand  for  the 
ballot  made  litth»  way.  In  18*^0,  on  the  third  reatling  of  the 
lOast  Petford  Bill,  the  first  attemi)t  was  made  in  Parliament 
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being  laid  waste.  An  intelligent  Turk  estimates  the  number 
of  killed  at  18,000.  Bulgarians  speak  of  30,000,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  upwards  of  100  villages.  In  one  town  1500 
persons,  mostly  women  and  children,  have  been  massacred." 

"  Even  now  it  is  openly  asserted  by  the  Turks  that  England 
has  determined  to  help  the  Government  to  put  down  the 
various  insurrections.  England,  says  a  Turkish  journal,  will 
defend  us  against  Russia  while  we  look  after  our  rebels." 

At  the  end  of  June,  Servia  and  Montenegro  began  war  against 
Turkey;  and  about  the  same  time  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  English  public  began  to  fear  that  the  Government,  with  its 
traditional  jealousy  of  Russia,  and  the  idea  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  the  only  guarantee  against 
the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  Dardanelles,  would  insist  on 
Turkey  being  left  to  settle  her  own  internal  disturbances,  and 
that  thus  the  country  might  become  involved  in  a  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By 
degrees  the  terrible  details  of  the  Turkish  cruelties  in  sup- 
pressing the  rising  in  Bulgaria  became  public. 

On  the  8th  July  the  Daily  News  published  another  letter 
on  the  Moslem  atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  On  the  27th  July  a 
meeting,  convened  by  the  League  in  aid  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey,  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms.  Lord  Shaftesbury  pre- 
sided, and  said:  '*We  are  here  to-day  to  take  a  line  of  action 
that  will  elicit  an  expression  of  the  feeling  throughout  the 
country  which  we  believe  to  be  universal."  It  was  resolved 
'^  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  emphatic  opinion 
that  no  moral  or  material  support  should  be  afforded  to  the 
Turkish  Government  as  against  the  insurgent  provinces. 

^^That  this  meeting  expresses  its  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
cnielties  committed  by  the  Turkish  irregular  troops  upon  the 
women  and  children  and  unarmed  inhabitante  of  Bulgaria, 
and  calls  ui)on  the  Government  to  use  ite  utmost  influence, 
whetlier  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  the  other  great  Powers 
having  treaty  engagemente  with  the  Porte,  to  require  the 
Turkish  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  practices  revolting  to  all 
civilised  nations. 

'^  That  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe, 
and  the  rei)eated  failure  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  fulfil  its 
solemn  obligations,  render  it  hopeless  to  expect  that  any 
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Conservative  party,  the  Liberals  resigned,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives were  forthwith  installed  in  ix)wer  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

For  a  year  affairs  jogged  quietly  along,  then  a  cloud,  tlie 
size  of  a  man*s  hand,  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina  against  the  Turkish 
(xovernnient;  tlie  movement  spread  to  Bosnia.  Strange  and 
remote  as  the  cause  of  provocation  might  seem,  yet  from  it 
there  ensued  one  of  the  most  startling  outbursts  of  Platform 
agitation  ever  witnessed  in  this  country. 

From  the  very  outset  the  insurrectionary  movement  evoked 
sympathy  in  England.  At  the  instigation  of  Earl  Russell  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Willis's  Rooms  in  London  on  the  9th 
September  1875,  and  resolutions  were  come  to  to  assist  in  every 
legitimate  way  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
the  Christians  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  to  appeal  for 
aid  on  behalf  of  the  destitute  fugitives.  The  outbreak, 
*' slight  in  tlie  first  instance,  not  encouraged  by  foreign  Powers, 
and  which  might  easily  have  been  put  down  by  prompt  action, 
was  neglected  until  it  grew  into  a  serious  insurrection.''  The 
financial  collapse  of  Turkey  occurred  just  at  this  time,  and  the 
insurrection  gained  ground.  In  December*  Lord  Derby,  tlie 
S(»cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  Conservative  working  men  at  Edinburgh,  avowed  that  "The 
eternal  Eastern  ([uestion  is  before  us  again,''  and  as  months 
went  past  it  assumed  an  ac»cuter  form. 

Reports  of  Turkish  cruelties  reached  England  from  time  to 
time;  and  the  Daily  Xews,  in  a  leading  article  on  the  20th 
June,  wrote:  *'The  Moslem  j)()pulation  of  Turkey  seem  in- 
toxicated with  the  i(l(»a  that  England  is  with  them,  and  the 
belief  that  with  her  help  they  may  defy  Russia  is  only  too 
likely  to  slide  into  the  conviction  that  thus  proU»cti»d  they 
may  do  as  they  ])h  ase  with  the  insurgent^s  and  the  Christians." 

Three  days  lat(»r  tlu*  first  real  report  of  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
was  publislied  in  i\\o  same  ])a])er  in  a  letter  from  its  corre- 
spondent dated  ir»th  June:  **Dark  rumours  have  been  whis- 
pered alx)ut  Constantinople  during  the  last  month  of  horrible 
atrocities  committed  in  Bulgaria.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  thus 

1  15th  Dw-eiiiber  1S75. 
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beiug  kid  wasto.  An  int^Ui^nt  Turii  sitiinatM  Uis  > 
of  killcl  at  18,000.  Itiil^riiuts  speak  of  30,000,  ud  of  Om 
ileHlrurl ion  of  uiiwanls  of  100  villages.  la  oaa  tomi  JOUO 
]H!taoiiB,  niostlj'  woDieu  and  oblldreu,  have  been  mMwered." 

"  Even  now  it  in  o[ienljr  aoscrted  by  Ut»  Turkx  titat  Eii){IaDd 
liiU  (It^U-rmiiitHl  to  belli  tbe  Ooverniaciit  tu  [lUt  iliiwn  tbu 
variouH  intiurK«ti(ius.  England,  aays  a  Turktab  jounuil,  will 
d«f>-iid  us  HgainAt  Russia  while  we  look  after  uur  n-bolii." 

At  the  end  of  •luue,  Serviaand  Muutftnrgro  began  wraragaiaiit 
Turkey ;  aiid  aUmt  the  luune  ttmit  a  oonsideralile  portion  of 
th«  English  publii;  begiui  to  fiNir  that  tbe  UovorDment,  with  it* 
traditional  Jvalon»y  of  RiMsia,  and  the  idt-a  that  tlic  nuio- 
t^naiico  of  the  (.Htoiaan  Euipirv  was  tbe  only  guaraDl««  against 
thi>  advaneu  of  Ittusia  to  tbv  Dardattellwi,  would  iiuiat  on 
Turkey  being  left  tu  lettln  hor  own  intoroal  dicturbanooa,  and 
thut  thus  the  country  might  In-cotiK!  invulvetl  in  a  war  for  tlw 
nmiutcnancc  of  thv  integrity  of  th«  Ottonuui  Enipirv.  By 
ilegrecM  the  terrible  details  of  thii  Turkish  cmrltira  in  sap- 
pressing  the  rising  in  Itulgaria  becatiH>  pablic. 

On  thfi  8tb  July  thfl  Dailg  JITmoi  pnlilishnl  another  IvttM 
on  tbe  Moslem  attooitioa  in  Ualgana.  (in  the  'J7th  July  a 
lueeting,  couvonod  by  the  league  in  aid  of  tbe  Christiana  in 
Turkey,  was  held  at  Willis's  ItooniH.  Lord  Shaftesbury  prv 
sided,  and  said;  "  We  at«  borv  ti»-day  to  take  a  line  of  action 
that  will  elicit  an  exptvtsion  of  the  feeling  thrmigboat  tbe 
eouDtjy  wbi<!h  we  believe  to  be  universal."  It  was  rescdved 
"  That  tliia  meeting  desires  to  eipr««  ita  enphatia  opinJOD 
that  no  moral  or  material  support  slwuld  lie  affurded  lo  tha 
Turkish  (tovcrument  as  against  the  in>uri(i-nt  prorineea. 

"That  tliia  meeting  ez|»cssrs  itt  dt^p  atduirrence  of  the 
eruelties  committed  by  tbe  Tnrkiah  iri«gular  troops  apon  the 
wuRieu  and  ehildren  and  unarmed  inlukbitants  of  Bulgaria, 
and  calls  u|H>n  tlie  Ooremment  t<i  umi  ttA  utmiMt  infliii-nn-, 
whctlif  r  alouu  or  iu  »»-»{■■  tat  inn  with  tli«  other  gtrat  I'owen 
tiaviug  trutty  euguK*^uwuU  with  thii  furt^,  tu  nn|iiirv  the 
Turkiith  (iovi^minMnt  to  |>ut  a  atop  lo  imwtieee  rvvolting  Ut  all 
civiliKcd  nations. 

"Thut  the  niitiirious  aboMs  of  the  Tnrltisb  mle  in  Enmpe, 
and  the  rr|icut)'d  fnilnn<  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  fulfil  ita 
riideriin  obligations,  n.>oder  it   hopeless  la  expect   that  any 
VOL.  It  IB 
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settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  will  prove  permanent  which 
does  not  confer  upon  the  inhabitiints  of  the  insurgent  provinces 
the  full  rights  of  self-government." 

Parliament  was  still  sitting,  and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Parliament  would  have  been  active  in  the  matter;  but 
tlie  Government  had  no  reliable  information,  they  said,  to 
give,  and  one  way  or  another  succeeded  in  staving  off  the 
question,  without  any  definite  announcement  of  a  policy,  until 
the  15th  August,  when  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

On  the  ver}'  next  day  another  letter  was  published  by  the 
Daily  Xews  from  its  correspondent,  with  further  information 
as  to  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  Fifteen  thousand 
])eople  were  killed  in  four  days.  *'  Vou  cannot  increase  or 
diminish  the  horror  of  the  thing  by  mere  statements  of  round 
numbers.  Twenty  tliousand  crimes,  each  one  of  which  is 
infinite  in  itstdf,  are  not  less  horrible  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand.'' 

**  P>odies  of  men  cut  up  and  flung  to  the  dogs;  "  "  the  hacking 
to  pieces  of  helpless  children,  and  spitting  them  on  bayonets;" 
*' little  children  of  b«)th  sexes  maltreated  and  bnitalised  until 
tliey  die<l;''  "thousands  of  women  outraged  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  brutalitv." 

Here  was  provocation  enough  for  the  rising  passion  of 
Englishmen,  futd  enough  for  any  agitation,  and  the  extra 
sting  was  achled  that  these  infamies  w^re  being  i>erj>etrated  by 
tlie  (M)vt'rnment  for  whom  Englishmen  luul  wasted  thousands 
of  ])re(i()us  lives,  and  sprnt  nearly  eighty  millions  of  money. 
The;  lieart  of  the  conntrv  thrilled  with  horror  at  these  in  fa- 
mi(*s,  with  wratli  against  the  Turkish  (iovernment,  in  whose 
name  and  interest  they  were  per|)etrated,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  sliake  Enghind  free  from  any  association  with  that 
(Joveniment.  Familiar  now  witli  tlie  Platform,  ever  gtHxl-at- 
need  in  th(»  popuhir  cause,  the  people  turned  to  their  ohl,  their 
trusted,  their  unfailing  friend.  First  out?  meeting,  and  tluMi 
an<»ther,  and  then,  as  an  extra  incentive,  came  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  Patak.  A  ])ublic  meeting  at 
P»att«*rsea  Fields  expressed  indignation  at  the  Turkish  atroci- 
ties; another  at  Darlington  ])rotested  against  any  supiK)rt 
being  givi'ii  to  Turkey.  On  the  2(Uh  August  there  was  a 
meeting   at    Liverpool.     On   the   2*Jth   the   working  men   of 
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Hackney  met,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  "  That  it  is  impera- 
tive on  the  people  to  at  once  repudiate  the  representation  of  a 
Government  which,  by  its  policy,  is  compromising  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  and  making  England  a  participator  in  crimes  which 
are  an  outrage  ux)on  humanity  and  a  lasting  reproach  to  civilisa- 
tion." The  same  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  Glasgow.  On  the 
81st  large  meetings  were  held  in  six  large  towns.  On  the  1st 
of  September  several  meetings  were  held.  Among  the  num- 
ber, one  at  Sunderland,  where  one  of  the  speakers  admirably 
expressed  the  purport  of  the  movement.  "  The  people  must 
declare,"  he  said,  "that  England  would  never  wield  a  weapon 
in  defence  of  torturers,  violators,  and  assassins."  Gradually 
the  daily  number  of  meetings  increased.  A  meeting  it 
Birkenhead  "regretted  that  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
should  have  been  wasted  in  defence  of  Turkey,  and  earnestly 
requested  the  Government  to  withdraw  its  countenance  and 
support  from  that  corrupt  and  moribund  State,  which  ia 
a  disgrace  to  Europe  and  to  civilisation."  A  meeting  at 
Kochdale  "earnestly  urged  on  her  Majesty's  (Government 
promptly  to  withdraw  all  semblance  of  support  to  the  Turkish 
Government  by  such  measures  as  shall  not  permit  our  policy 
as  a  nation  to  be  construed  into  connivance  with  Turkish 
misrule  and  oppression."  "They  must  agree  with  him,"  said 
a  speaker  at  Sheffield,  "  that  these  Christian  provinces  should 
never  be  handed  over  again  to  Ottoman  rule." 

On  the  4th  September  there  were  meetings  in  nine  large 
towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  5th  there 
were  meetings  in  seventeen  towns.  On  the  6th  in  twenty 
towns. 

Contemporary  criticism  on  these  proceedings  throws  valuable 
light  on  the  agitation. 

"  The  large  public  meetings  that  are  now  being  held  all  over 
the  country,"  wrote  the  Daily  News,^  "show  unmistakably  that 
the  English  people  will  no  longer  accept  the  false  excuses 
which  have  been  made  for  the  support  given  by  their  rulers  to 
the  abominable  Government  of  Turkey. 

"  The  demonstrations  which  we  are  called  to  report  day  by 
day  are  nobly  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  men  of 
all  political  opinions  and  religions  arc  taking  part  in  them. 

1  eth  September. 
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.  .  .  Not  for  many  years  has  been  seen  so  powerful  and 
resistless  a  movement  of  public  opinion  determined  to  assert 
its  rights  against  those  who  were  misrepresenting  it, 

**  Far  above  every  other  requirement  this  demand  is  heard, 
that  the  i>opulatious  which  have  suffered  such  cruel  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turks — those  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bulgaria — shall  have  governments  of  their  own,  tributary 
indeed  to  Constantinople,  but  free  from  all  administrative 
interference  by  the  Sultan  and  his  Pachas.  This  demand, 
which  is  too  intelligible  to  be  misunderstood,  is  made  at  meet- 
ing after  meeting." 

Lord  Hartington,  speaking  at  "The  Cutlers'  Feast"  at 
ShetHeld,  said  (on  7th  September  187(5):  "Since  Parliament 
rose  an  agitation  and  excitement  has  risen  in  the  country 
whifli,  fur  its  earnestness,  its  suddenness,  and  its  intensity 
surprised  all  of  us.  It  is  an  agitation  which  has  been  i"»er- 
ffctly  spontaneous.  I  have  not  heard  a  whisper  that  it  has 
been  fomentrd,  or  that  it  has  been  excited  b}'  the  leaders  of 
any  particular  party.  I  have  scarcely  even  heard  a  whisper 
respecting  those  professional  agitators  to  whom  so  much  of 
tlioso  matters  is  generally  attributed." 

And  The  TimeSy  in  a  leading  article  on  the  8th  September, 
wrote :  **  There  is  no  mistaking  the  voice  of  the  |)eople,  and 
it  is  tlie  voice  of  the  people  that  si>eaks  now  in  every  variety 
of  expression  and  tone,  from  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 

the  provincnal  meeting  to  the  elaborate  argument  of  the  ex- 

Ik        •      »i 
Tenner. 

^Ir.  (ihidstone,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  The  Bulgarian 
Horrors,^  describod  how  it  had  come  about  "that  the  luition, 
deprived  of  its  most  rightful  and  most  constitutional  aids,  has 
lu'en  called  ui)on  at  the  season  when  the  task  would  under 
ordinary  circumstanres  ho.  im])Ossible,  to  choose  between  leav- 
ing its  most  sacred  duties  unpfrformed,  and  taking  the  per- 
fornianee  of  them  primarily  into  its  own  hands." 

After  reft»rring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  discuss 
the  ([ucstion  of  the  events  in  the  Kiust,  or  to  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  he  wrote:  *'The  state  of  the  case  then 
is  this:  The  House  of  Commons  has  in  the  main  lx?en  ousted 
from  that  legitimate  share  of  influence  which  I  may  call  its 
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jurisdiction  in  the  case.  A  subject  of  paramount  weight  goes 
before  the  people  at  the  time  when  the  classes  having  leisure, 
and  usually  contributing  most  to  form  and  guide  public  opin- 
ion, are  scattered  as  disjointed  units  over  the  face  of  this  and 
other  countries.  In  default  of  Parliamentary  action,  and  a 
public  concentrated  as  usual,  we  must  proceed  as  we  can  with 
impaired  means  of  appeal.  But  honour,  duty,  compassion, 
and  I  must  add  shame,  are  sentiments  neyer  in  a  state  of  coma. 
The  working  men  of  the  country,  whose  condition  is  less 
affected  than  that  of  others  by  the  season,  have  to  their  hon- 
our led  the  way,  and  shown  that  the  great  heart  of  Britain  has 
not  ceased  to  beat.  And  the  large  towns  and  cities,  now  fol- 
lowing in  troops,  are  echoing  back,  each  from  its  own  place, 
the  mingled  notes  of  horror,  pain,  and  indignation. 

^^  Let  them  understand  that  the  importance  of  their  meetings, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  cannot  be  overrated.  As  Inkerman 
was  the  soldiers'  battle  so  this  is  the  nation's  crisis.  The 
question  is  not  only  whether  unexampled  wrongs  shall  receive 
effectual  and  righteous  condemnation,  but  whether  the  only 
efTective  security  shall  be  taken  against  its  repetition.  In 
order  to  take  this  security  the  nation  will  have  to  speak  through 
its  Government,  but  we  now  see  clearly  that  it  must  first  teach 
its  Government,  almost  as  it  would  teach  a  lisf^g  child  what 
to  say.  Tlien  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of  an  united  Europe 
the  sole  efficient  obstacle  to  the  punishment  of  a  gigantic 
wrong. " 

On  the  9th  of  September  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a  great 
opon-air  meeting  at  Blackheath,  and  though  the  weather  was 
most  uiipropitious,  10,000  persons  or  more  were  at  it.*  Three 
resolutions  were  proposed.  The  first,  recording  the  sense  of 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  terrible  outrages  committed  by  the 
Turks,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  British  Qovem- 
nieiit  had  failed  to  exhibit  sufficient  promptitude  in  discover- 
ing those  outrages,  and  energy  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
the  mea,sures  which  they  render  necessary.  The  second,  urging 
the  Government  to  a<lopt  certain  measures  in  concert  with  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  to  provide  effectually  against  the 
re(!urrenee  of  such  atrocities.  And  the  third,  approving  of  an 
Address  to  the  Queen  praying  her  to  adopt  the  measures 
referred  to. 

1  See  The  Time$,  11th  September. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  from  a  covered  platform  or  hustings, 
lie  said :  "  I  have  lived  long  in  public  life,  I  have  witnessed 
many  vivid  movements  of  the  popular  mind,  but  never  one  to 
compare  with  that  wliich,  during  the  last  fortnight,  has  taken 
its  commencement,  and  has  swollen  with  such  immense  rapid- 
ity, and  such  legitimate  rapidity  to  the  dimensions  of  a  na- 
tional movement.  ...  It  is  idle  to  deny  or  disparage  the 
character  of  this  movement.  It  is  absurd  to  connect  it  with 
the  mere  action  of  any  political  party,  however  powerful. 
...  As  it  has  been  a  national  movement  in  contradistinction 
from  a  party  movement,  so  it  has  been  a  popular  movement  in 
contradistinction  from  an  autocratic  movement  .  .  .  the  work- 
ing men  in  the  first  instance  raised  this  flag  under  which  we 
are  now  marching." 

Clear  as  was  the  expression  of  the  popular  voice,  and  dis- 
tinct enough  in  its  main  features  as  was  the  popular  policy, 
the  difficulty  was  to  compel  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  Government  were,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  situation.  Parliament,  the  executive  of 
the  Platform,  was  not  sitting;  pressure  upon  representatives 
was  useless  except  as  to  pressing  them  to  get  the  Government 
to  assemble  Parliament;  meetings  could  pass  resolutions,  but 
could  not  give  etfect  to  them.  One  device  alone  remained  for 
bringing  tlie  popular  views  formally  and  directly  before  the 
Government — a  deputation  to  Ministers.  On  the  11th  Sep- 
tember Lord  Derby  received  two  large  deputations  at  the 
Foreign  Office — one  from  the  London  Trades  Unionists,  and 
holding  n*pres(nitatives  of  the  working  classes;  the  other  from 
the  W()iking-men\s  Peace  Associations.  In  reply  he  made  two 
sj>eechos,  which,  as  ^Ir.  (Gladstone  said,  "undoubtedly  consti- 
tute a  ministerial  manifesto.'' ' 

Tlicy  showed  that  the  Government  were  slightly  shifting 
tlu'ir  ground,  coming  slightly  round  to  the  policy  desired  by 
the  people.  P>ut  the*  country  was  not  disposed  to  be  content 
with  such  a  slight  change.  The  meetings  of  indignation  eon- 
tinutul.  On  tlie  lltli  there  were  al)out  thirty  meetings;  on  the 
1-th  tlu*re  wore  some  sixte(»n  or  so;  on  the  13th  there  were 
over  twenty-five;  on  tht;  lUh  there  were  over  twenty -eight; 
on  the  15th  th(»nj  were  over  fifteen, — over  a  hundred  meetings 

1  Soc  his  letter  iu  Daily  Xrics  of  IGtli  September  1876. 
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in  five  days.     With  such  a  turmoil  of  voices  the  Government 
were  forced  at  last  to  take  some  action. 

On  the  16th  September  1876  Sir  S.  Northqpte  (Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  addressed  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  of  the 
Conservative  Working-men's  Association.  He  said:  "I  felt 
that  it  might  not  be  inopportune  that  I  should,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  on  behalf  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  express  our  sentiments  on  the  topics 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  create  so  much  anxiety  and  so 
much  interest  in  the  country.  .  .  . 

"  These  meetings  which  have  been  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  strong  language  which  has  been  used  at  them,  here 
and  there,  may  have  run  into  excess,  yet  they  have  their  use. 
They  have  their  advantage  by  showing  that  England  is  actu- 
ated by  no  feeling  of  mere  selfishness.  These  meetings  cannot 
fail,  if  they  are  properly  turned  to  account,  to  strengthen  the 
voice  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  in  this  same  mat- 
ter; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  language,  if  the  mere 
excited  language,  there  used  is  really  to  be  taken  as  expres- 
sive of  distrust  of  the  policy  of  your  Government,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  weaken  their  hands,  and  to  embarrass  them  rather 
than  strengthen  them  in  their  action,  I  fear,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  to  this  Government,  or  the  political  conse- 
quences to  this  country,  the  consequences  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  interests  of  humanity  abroad  will  be  worse 
still."  ^ 

( )n  the  18th  September  "  a  large  and  imposing  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  London,"  convened  and  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  was  held  at  the  Guildhall.  An  Address  to  the 
(^ueen  was  adopted,  praying  "That  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  the  separation  from  Turkey 
of  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Slavonic  race,  and  their  in- 
dependence of  a  Government  which  has  proved  itself  unworthy 
to  rule  them; "  and  further  praying  that  it  might  please  her 
Majesty  ^^  to  convene  Parliament  at  an  early  date  to  take  these 
grave  matters  into  consideration."* 

In  the  evening  Exeter  Hall  was  crowded  with  working  men 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend  '^  in  the  name  of  humanity  to 
express  tlieir  horror  at  the  diabolical  outrages  of  the  Turks  in 

^  The  Timet.  *  Ibid.  19Ui  September  1876. 
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Bulgaria,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  their  indignation  that  the 
Government  of  England  should  be  found  supporting  so  foul  a 
system." 

Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  presided,  and  made  a  powerful  sx)eech: 
"  I  believe  you  have  gathered  together  here  not  simply  to  ex- 
l)ross  your  deep  indignation  at  the  fearful  atrocities  which 
liave  been  committed  in  Bulgaria.  You  have  a  more  practical 
object  in  view.  You  are  determined  that  as  far  as  in  you  lies 
no  Government  shall  adopt  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion a  policy  unworthy  of  the  English  nation.  ...  It  will 
of  course  be  said  that  the  Eastern  question  is  surrounded  with 
complexities,  and  that  it  is  not  at  an  excited  public  meeting 
that  we  can  frame  a  policy  on  a  difficult  and  complicated  sub- 
ject. ...  Of  course  we  know  what  will  be  said  in  certain 
quarters  about  such  meetings  as  these.  We  shall  be  described 
as  demagogues,  but  remember  this:  Such  meetings  as  these 
have  won  for  England  some  of  her  greatest  triumphs,  and 
have  certainly  saved  her  from  some  of  her  greatest  perils. 
Twelve  years  ago,  if  the  working  men  had  not  assembled  as 
they  are  now  assembling,  why,  England  would  have  had  to 
bear  the  lasting  shame  of  having  sympathised  with  the  slave- 
owners of  the  South."  After  referring  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  propounded  a  policy,  he  said :  "  It  is  for  you, 
a  meeting  like  this,  to  decide  whether  you  will  accept  the 
ch*ar,  the  distinct,  the  precise,  and  the  noble  policy  of  Mr. 
(jladstone.  ...  If  you  like,  and  if  meetings  like  this  choose, 
you  can  confer  sooner  or  later  on  him  power  to  carry  out  this 
policy." 

On  the  20th  September  the  Prime  Minister  himself  de- 
scended into  the  arena  at  Avlesburv,  and  there  made  a  most 
iiiilH)rtant  speech.  It  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  arrow 
of  popular  agitation  ha<l  hit  its  mark.  He  said  that  the 
Foreign  Secretiiry  has  two  most  important  ends  to  accomplish. 
"He  lias  at  tlie  same  time  to  secure  permanent  British  inter- 
ests of  the  highest  importance,  and  he  has  to  secure  the  main- 
tiMianee  of  p«\ioe  in  En n »])(».  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
British  Minister  so  placed,  whatever  might  be  his  difficulties, 
would  have  tlie  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  was  backed  by 
the  country.  It  would  be  affectation  for  me  to  j)retend  that 
this  is  the   position   of   her   Majesty's   Government  at  this 
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momnnt.  Unqamtinnnl-ly  tVn  is  a  luy*  pulj,  t  bug*  por- 
tion uf  hrr  Mnji^Mt;*N  finl>jocts,  wb'Mo  thuughto  ud  MOtllMBil 
ure  attrartt-d  tind  kIwotImhI  by  oth«r  tbinga  tiiao  tlu  bhUh- 
t^oauce  of  the  pi>rnuinf*nt  mton-ntxvf  thiit  cwintry  orthwnuun- 
Unsnce  of  pcai-<>.  Tlic«o  art'  iiiatt"rs  wlijrh  require  and  are 
NH^eiving  thp  tuufit  i;ami>»t  ani)  mnntitnt  atU-ntion  nf  the  Gop- 
prnnipnt.  Hut,  unhapiiily,  a  great  portion  of  the  peopln  of 
this  countrj',  iironii)l«l  by  fpfUugs  which  ha»B  dntru  their 
attention  to  extraiit>ous  iuatt4>rs,  hare  arrived  at »  eoneliuioo 
whioh,  in  the  o|)uiion  of  her  Majesty's  Ouvemmeut,  if  itarrted 
into  effn^t  wonlil  alike  be  iiijurioiu  to  the  pranunpnt  aiid  in- 
[)nrta)it  intereatA  of  EnKlmid,  anil  fatal  t^i  auj  chaiira  of  [ire- 
Kerving;  th«  ]>«af«  of  Euroii(>.  .  .  .  Hip  D«*xt  flte|)  ta  for  Lord 
Derby,  ou  the  part  of  tln>  (rovertiuii'm,  t»  remir  rjartly  to  tlwi 
[■mtitftm  which  ho  0(>«niiii«nl  tM'fiin^  tW  Henian  war.*  niiat 
waa  that  {iot<ititiii?  It  wa»  an  utti-ni[i(  to  ftettln,  with  the  eon- 
curretici!  of  all  th<t  powcn  uf  Rnnij«>,  tltf  ralatitmi,  the  futors 
rolatiMiis,  that  shnuhl  KuhBiat  bvtwren  Uu)  ('btirthiu  mhJM^a 
(jf  the  Porte  atul  the  Turkiah  CtummnHnt.  Wliy  are  wo  to  he 
npltofteil,  why  aro  we  to  be  attankod  btwanM  nich  is  our  ohjent 
anil  tuoh  it  our  aim?  Tlio  muntry  in  Mimo  of  it*  »ahihitl<>na 
hiM  comph'tely  <nit-Ht>riHlr<l  tliw  moat  vxtravagant  wjnwp- 
tionn." 

Thi»  s[K>i-cb,  says  Mr.  G.  Carelake  Thompiion  in  hia  moat 
intentKting  ami  pxcelh'nt  wiirk  no  this  prrital,'  waa  a  dimot 
bldw  in  thr>  fare  of  |»iblio  opinion.  "  It  challengnl  both  tba 
mmHrtnms  of  ita  judf^pnt  and  thd  Ipgitimu'y  of  its  \tammr, 
and  it  ia  iinpoasiblv  to  any  that  the  •elf-moBd^nc*  of  publio 
dlitnifin  waa  nut  staggi-ivd  on  tntth  poiuta.  ...  A  new  cle- 
m-nt  was  introducml  into  the  situation  by  thv  shock  which  tha 
K]H'ci-h  garif  to  the  confidence  of  |mblin  itpiiihin  iu  ita  own 
l-.n-tT  to  dot^nninv  tha  «oune  of  tlie  conulry  in  the  last  rcaort 
— tlint  jAtusay.  in  its  own  sorereiitnty.  I'uhlii'  opinion  Itogan 
to  l»'  dimly  conacioua  tluU,  in  atldilion  to  n  problem  in  fon*i(^ 
atTiiirH,  it  nit([bt  have  a  coastitutianal  ijucstinn  to  consider 
befiire  h'UiJ." 

The  intM-tiuKn  eoutlnoed.     On  thv  SSth  Septemb«r  the  tiaOg 

•  Thai  *sr  «M  iH-roiv  the  ■■HWta  W  Baiah. 
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News  gave  a  list  of  them.  "Since  the  publication  of  the 
Daili/  Xews  telegram  of  7th  August,  meetings  in  2(52  places 
have  been  reported  in  London  papers.  This  does  not  include 
duplicate  meetings  in  the  same  town,  nor  merely  preliminary 
or  committee  meetings." 

And  in  a  leading  article  of  the  same  date  it  said:  "We  pub- 
lish to-day  a  list  as  complete  as  we  are  able  to  make  it  of  the 
places  at  which  i)ublic  meetings  have  been  held  to  express  the 
national  indignation  at  the  horrors  which  have  been  perpetrated 
in  Bulgaria.  .  .  .  We  i^iblish  this  concise  account  of  what 
has  been  don(>,  in  order  that  the  CJovernment  and  people  gen- 
erally may  be  better  able  to  understand  the  meaning,  and 
estimate  the  value  of  the  movement  which  suddenly  made 
itself  i'elt  all  over  England. 

"  The  movement  is  inspired  by  no  motive  of  a  merely  per- 
sonal or  even  a  merely  national  chai'actt^r.  .  .  .  Though  the 
political  chiefs  have  followed  the  movement  they  did  not 
orii'inate  it.'^ 

And  The  Times  of  the  2r)th  September  wrote :."  The  agita- 
tion has  done  good  work  in  manifesting  the  change  in  the 
national  view  of  the  Eastern  question." 

On  the  27th  September  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  an 
influential  deputiition  waited  on  Lord  Derby  at  the  Foreign 
Olliee  to  present  tlie  Address  adopt(»d  at  the  Guildhall  meeting. 

**They  desired,"  said  one  of  the  deputation,  "certainly  to 
have  from  his  lordship  a  clear,  frank  exposition  of  the  policy 
of  tlie  (iovernment." 

But  that  was  what  tlie  Government  was  not  disposed  to  give. 
The  Government  could  not  apparently  recognise  the  right  of 
the  riatform  to  ask  for  it.  Lord  Derby  i>oint-blank  refused 
the  (h'lnand  for  the  immediate  summoning  of  Varliament. 

**  The  (Government  have  no  measures  of  urgency  to  propose 
in  Parliament."  As  to  its  being  called  for  the  jmrpose  of 
approving  or  disap]>roving  what  had  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  seemed  to  him  that  that  might  Ih^  as  wtdl  done  in 
January  or  F(»bruarv  as  in  Xovemlwr;  and  as  regards  sum- 
moning it  to  giv(»  an  influence  or  direction  to  negotiations  in 
l)r()';n'ss,  tlie  earliest  dattj  would  very  likely  1m^  too  late.   .   .   . 

"  It  is  quite  ])ossible  while  rejecting  tlu*  idea  of  political 
autonomy,  to  accept  the  idea  of  local  or  administrative  auton- 
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omy.  I  do  not  particularly  like  the  phrase.  I  much  prefer 
the  plain  English  phrase  of  local  self-government.  But  I  take 
the  word  as  I  lind  it,  and  I  think  in  that  direction  we  may  look 
for  a  possible  and  practical  solution.  .  .  . 

^^  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Bulgaria  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  changed  the  posi- 
tion, not  only  of  our  own  Government,  but  of  every  European 
Government  in  regard  to  Turkey  and  the  east  of  Europe." 

Gradually,  as  September  went  on,  the  number  of  meetings 
decreased.  In  the  last  week  of  the  month  some  thirty  or  so 
were  held.  The  Daily  News  wrote  on  the  2d  October  in  a 
leading  article :  "  The  pretence  is  made  that  the  public  meet- 
ings have  not  expressed  the  deliberate  and  permanent  convic- 
tions of  the  nation,  but  have  merely  given  vent  to  a  gust  of 
sentiment  sweeping  across  it. 

"We  are  told  that  the  public  feeling  has  been  cowed  by 
Lord  Beaeonsiield's  defiance  at  Aylesbury,  and  that,  among 
other  symptoms  of  feebleness  and  decline,  public  meetings 
Ix'gan  to  die  away.  This  surely  is  an  absurd  statement. 
When  public  meetings  have  been  held  all  over  the  country, 
the  country  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  and  hold  them  all 
over  again;  the  more  have  been  held,  the  fewer  remain  to  be 
hold.  The  country,  through  its  local  organisations  and  com- 
munities, has  given  distinct  expression  to  its  convictions  and 
feelings.  To  ask  for  more  is  to*  ask  for  incessant  agitation 
and  protracted  tumult. 

"  There  are  i)eople  who  cannot  be  convinced  without  being 
terrified;  who  cannot  be  persuaded,  but  who  give  way  when 
they  are  threatened." 

Up  to  about  the  12th  October  meetings  went  on;  after  that 
(late  there  are  few  reports  of  any,  at  least  properly  belonging 
to  the  character  of  "indignation  meetings."  They  had  said 
their  say,  and  therefore  ceased. 

Bright,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester,  admirably  summed  up 
the  position.^  He  said:  "The  Ministry  heap  ridicule  and 
contempt  on  the  proclamation  of  change  of  opinion  and  policy 
wliich  more  than  3(H)  public  meetings  have  announced  to  the 
whole  world.  The  fact  is,  that  the  nation  looks  one  way,  and 
the  Government  looks  another.     There  has  been  nothing  like 

1  Ou  2d  October  1S7G. 
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it,  I  believe,  in  this  country  since  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  endeavouring  to  form  an 
anti-reform  movement. 

**  There  has  been  no  such  demonstration  against  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  there  has  been  within  the  last  two 
months.  ...  A  year  ago  there  were  scores  of  meetings  con- 
demning their  conduct  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  .  .  . 
And  now,  twelve  months  later,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  condemnation  of  tliis  Government." 

The  nation  having  ex})ressed  its  opinion,  further  discus- 
sions, for  the  time  at  least,  were  continued  by  members  of  the 
existing  or  of  the  late  Goveniment,  or  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment addressing  their  constituents. 

"There  is  silence  for  the  moment,"  wrote  The  Time^  in  the 
following  month, ^  "because  the  speakera  have  said  what  they 
wanted  to  say,  and  because  the  Government  is  believed  to  be 
making  earnest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  peace." 

Here,  then,  may  be  examined  the  first  stage  of  this  remark- 
able riatforni  movement.  Its  beginning  was  entirely  free 
from  any  i)arty  motive — men  of  all  parties  joined  in  it.  It 
was  a  purely  spontaneous  movement,  arising  "  from  the  uncer- 
tainty wliioh  prevailed  respecting  the  Ministerial  policy,  and 
the  uneasiness  lest  the  countrj^  should  be  suddenly  and  un- 
awares committed  to  a  great  war."  ^  It  was  for  a  time  devoid 
of  leaders ;  it  was  througliout  practically  devoid  of  any  organ- 
isation, tliougli  an  attemi)t  was  made  to  give  it  one.  No  in- 
citement came  from  above;  no  communication  passed  from 
place  to  ])lace  as  to  the  exi>ediency  of  holding  a  meeting.  As 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  movement  had  the  most  re- 
markable and  altof^ether  novel  character  of  being  an  attempt 
to  influence  the  ])()licy  and  actions  of  tlie  Government  or 
Kxecutive  directly.'  Hitherto  the  Platform  had  exercised  its 
influence  on  the  (iovernment  through  the  House  of  Commons; 
now,  as  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  it  endeavoured  to  influence 
it  without  sncli  intervention.  There  was  no  effort  made  to 
oust  the  Government;  the  one  prevailing  idea  was  to  induce, 
to  compel,  it  to  change  its  ])olicy. 

1  'iTitli  Nov«Mnl>or.  »  The  Timrn,  25th  NovemlH»r  187(5. 

■  See  Public  Opinion  and  Lord  Beaconttjitld,  by  G.  C.  Thompson,  toI.  ii. 
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^'Thus  considered,  the  agitation  was  an  attempt  to  assert 
its  sovereignty  independently  of  the  machinery  of  party."  * 

The  next  most  notable  thing  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment was  its  universality.  In  every  part  of  the  country  meet- 
ings were  held :  in  the  north,  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  in  the 
west,  in  the  great  central  cities,  in  remote  seaside  watering- 
})laces — all  joined  in  one  chorus.  It  was  "  a  veritable  insurrec- 
tion of  public  opinion";  or,  as  Mr.  Lowe  expressed  it,*  "The 
X)eop]e  of  England  have  taken  this  matter  into  their  own 
hands." 

And  tliere  are  certain  features  about  these  meetings  which 
deserve  notice.  They  were  all  local  meetings — generally 
indoor  meetings — in  the  largest  hall  of  the  city  or  town — most 
of  them  were  convened  by  the  Mayor,  or  some  local  persons  of 
importance.  And  what  is  very  interesting  to  remark  is,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  a  county  meeting.  That  old  institution 
seems  to  have  been  swept  aside  in  the  progress  of  political 
life;  the  time-honoured  formula — "The  nobility,  gentry, 
clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  " — appears  to  have  com- 
l)Ietely  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  meetings  were  in  no 
ways  demonstrations  of  physical  force.     Thorough  and  whole-  ' 
sale  as  was  the  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  there    was   not   the    haziest    idea  of  subverting  the 
Government;  they  were  peaceable,  and  orderly,  and  men  of  |i 
all  ranks,  and  classes  attended  them. 

Of  tliis  form  of  influencing  the  Government  or  Executive 
various  opinions  were,  and  may  be  held.  7%e  TVinet,  writing 
on  the  14t1i  September,  said:  "The  public  meetings  which 
have  been  held  throughout  the  country  have  instructed  Lord 
Derby,  and  with  the  utmost  jealousy  of  the  rush  and  impulse 
of  democratic  movement,  we  cannot  regret  them.  .  .  .  We 
have  more  than  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  regard  the  mul- 
tiplication of  meetings  throughout  the  country  with  unmixed 
satisfaction.  Government  by  impulse  is  of  necessity  to  a 
large  extent  government  by  chance,  and  those  who  would  have 
our  national  ]>olicy  inspired  by  reason  as  well  as  feeling  must 
needs  be  jealous  of  any  course  which  tends  to  subject  the  con- 

1  See  Public  Opinion  and  Lord  Beac<m^ld,  by  O.  C.  Thompioii,  vol.  ii. 
p.  35.  '  At  Croydon,  13Ui  September. 
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trol  of  public  affairs  to  the  hazards  of  popular  ebullition.  But 
the  meetings  which  have  been  so  numerously  held  have  been 
and  remain  a  necessity,  for  l)oth  reason  and  feeling  have  been 
outraged  by  the  poli(;y  pursued  in  the  East,  and  we  must  use 
the  only  means  in  our  power  to  correct  the  errors  that  have 
been  committed." 

Once  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part  in  the  general  expression  of 
opinion,  some  people's  minds  were  influenced  more  hostilelj 
tlian  they  probably  otherwise  would  have  been.  Thus  a  writer 
in  BlackwoocVs  Marjazine'^  of  November  1876  declared  "The 
country  has  been  delivered  over  to  the  most  pernicious  agita- 
tion ever  set  afloat  within  the  memory  of  its  oldest  inhabitants. 
.  .  .  This  year,  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  statesman  .  .  . 
public  speakers  have  been  heard  upon  nearly  oOO  platforms, 
arousing  the  warlike  fury  of  the  i)eople,  demanding  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  numerous  race  from  the  territory  which  they  have 
inhabited  for  centuries,  dencmncing  their  own  Government 
for  moral  and  material,  if  not  purposed  complicity  with  mas- 
sacre, spoliation,  and  lupe,  etc.  etc."  .  .  . 

Another  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  this  agitation — 
indeed,  the  most  remarkable  of  all — was,  that  it  was  an  incur- 
sion by  the  Platform  into  a  sphere  of  politics  from  which  it 
had  hitherto  held  more  or  less  aloof.  Hitherto  most  of  its 
action  had  lain  within  the  sphere  of  home  i)olitics,  the  reform 
of  Parliament,  the  abolition  of  abuses,  the  increase  of  the 
po]»ular  c<mtr(^l  over  (Jovernment, — these  had  been  its  main 
ol)j<M:*ts  and  desires.  It  is  true  that  in  the  questions  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the*  United  Stat<?s,  and  of  the  Crimean  War,  it 
had  taken  a  certain  part,  and  given  evidence  of  an  active  watch- 
fulness wliich  the  Government  might  advantageously  hecMl; 
but  nc^ver,  until  this  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation,  ha<i  the 
riattorm  so  nnequivoeatingly  asserted  its  intention  of  taking 
up  th(»  reins  in  matt«'rs  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  entering  the 
sacred  precincts  of  foreign  dijdomacy  which  hitherto  had  been 
kept  as  the  cxchisive,  the  sacred,  preserves  for  kings,  states- 
men, and  dij»U)matists.  That,  above  all  others,  was  the  lesson 
to  b(»  learned  from  the  agitaticm. 

Sir  Statl'(»rd  N<»rthc(»te.  in  his  s})eech  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
l<)th  September  187G,  showed  tliat  the  Government  felt  the  point 

1  P.  («2. 
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and  the  sting  of  the  agitation.  He  said :  '^  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  as  to  the  attitude  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  held  in  times  past,  and  do  generally  hold,  and 
the  attitude  which  at  the  present  moment  they  hold,  in  regard 
to  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Now,  I  think  I  may  say  this 
iu  regard  to  the  general  attitude  which  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try hold  with  regard  to  foreign  policy — as  a  rule  they  do  not 
understand  it.  (A  voice,  *  A  thousand  times  better  than  the 
Government. ')  I  say  that  not  by  way  of  reproach  to  the  peo- 
l)le  of  this  country,  I  say  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise." 

The  argument  is  one  which  is  very  familiar  to  students  of 
English  political  history.  From  the  very  first  claim  put  for- 
ward by  the  people  to  participate  in  their  own  Government, 
they  were  consistently  told  by  Tory  statesmen  and  Tory  Par- 
liaments that  they  did  not  understand  how  to  govern,  and  their 
demands  were  resisted.  Time  and  the  Platform  tolerably  well 
knocked  that  argument  on  the  head  as  applied  to  home  affairs; 
and,  so  far,  experience  has  proved  that  the  people  are  much 
letter  able  to  govern  than  those  who  kept  the  government 
from  them.  But  the  argument  was  revived  when  the  people, 
having  advanced  in  political  education  and  intelligence,  came 
to  claim  their  right  to  participate  in  government  as  regarded 
fonngn  affairs.  And  yet  their  claim  to  the  one  is  as  clear  and 
as  indisputable  as  it  is  to  the  other,  for  the  foreign  relation- 
ships of  the  country  are  of  every  whit  as  much  importance  to 
thorn  as  are  home  affairs.  Even  now  the  claim  to  keep  the 
])0()ple  in  ignor<anee  of  their  exact  relationship  with  foreign 
r()W(>rs  is  sometimes  stretched  so  far  that  Parliament  even  is 
kept  in  the  dark  whih»  negotiations  are  being  proceeded  with, 
or  measures  are  lx)ing  taken,  most  materially,  possibly  vitally, 
atTVcting  the  welfare  or  existence  of  the  nation.  It  may  occa- 
sionally 1m^  a  matter  of  convenience  that  it  should  be  so;  but, 
if  so,  the  reasons  should  he  made  plain  to  the  people,  and  the 
recojxnition  of  their  right  to  know  them  must  be  conceded. 
Th(»  foreign  i)olicy  of  the  country  is  of  such  vital  consequence 
to  the  people  that  they  will,  quite  rightly  and  naturally,  insist 
more  and  more  on  having  the  real  decision  about  it.  The 
Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation  was  the  first  plain  unmistakable 
monition  to  the  Government  and  the  world,  that  henceforth 
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the  Platform  would  concern  itself  ever  more  and  more  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  would,  as  far  as  was  in  its  power,  exercise 
decisive  authority.^ 

It  would  be  taking  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  view  of  this 
agitation  were  we  to  consider  that  its  effect  was  confined  to 
this  kingdom.  The  effect  of  the  Platform  is  no  longer  so  cir- 
cumscribed. Very  far  from  it.  Its  proceedings  were  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest  abroad,  more  particularly  in  those 
countries  whose  interest,  possibly  whose  fate,  were  involved 
in  tlie  vast  issues  at  stake.  While  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
it  was  to  the  Platform  that  foreign  Powers  liad  to  look  for 
English  opinion — not  merely  to  the  Platform  speeches  of 
Ministers  but  to  the  Platform  generally.  Mr.  Forster  and 
Lord  Hartington,  on  their  return  from  visiting  the  East,  both 
described  in  their  speeches  how  anxiously  the  Platform  was 
watched  by  the  Turkish  Government,  whilst  the  appreciation 
by  the  Russian  Emperor  of  the  value  of  public  opinion  in 
England  was  proved  by  the  request  he  addressed  to  the  Eng- 
lisli  Government,  that  the  details  of  a  conversation  of  his  with 
the  English  ambassador  should  be  made  public  in  England. 

The  eifeot  of  the  agitation  at  home  was  by  no  means  as 
decisive  as  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Gladstone,  subse- 
quently referring  to  tlie  agitation,  said : *  "It  was  admitted  by 
the  Government  themselves  to  be  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
try. That  national  feeling  produced  its  effects;  it  produced 
the  (Conference  at  Constantinople." 

I>ut  it  did  something  more  than  that;  for  though  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  its  pliilo-Turkish  and  anti-llussian  feeliugs, 
and  with  a  large  and  submissive  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  not  very  easily  to  be  moved,  it  was  certainly 
cheeked  in  its  warlike  t^-'ndencies  to  support  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  emj)ire,  and  was  forced  back  on  the  policy  of  non- 
interference l)etween  Kussia  and  Turkey  unless  liritish  inter- 
ests were  actually  tlireatened  or  compromised. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  successive  outbursts 
of  riatform  activity  in  the  ever-varying  phases  of  the  Eastern 

1  "Tin' oxtra-Parlianu'iitary  debates  liave  done  more  to  spread  knowlod{;:e 
and  promote  the  ^^rowth  of  opinicm  than  anything;  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
asseiuldies  of  «»itlier  Ix>rda  or  Commons."— IIVrA'/jy  Titnetf^  Ist  April  1877. 

2  See  his  I'lrst  Midlothian  s(>i>ooh,  25th  NovcnilKT  \s'\K 
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question,  for  tliero  came  in  this  period  frequent  accesses  of 
activity  anil  then  a  lull.  The  most  notable  suiHcc  to  display 
the  nu'aning  and  moral  of  the  whole  agitation. 

The  l*latform,  not  having  quite  answered  the  expectations 
oi  its  followers,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  give  it,  if  possi- 
\)\oy  some  form  of  organisation;  aud  early  in  the  winter  of 
lS7()-77  an  **  Eastern  Question  Association'' was  started.  A 
*•  National  Conference"  was  convened  and  held  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  London,  on  the  8th  December.^  **  It  was  a  representative 
meeting  in  a  very  broad  sense."  The  Duke  of  Westminster, 
who  presided,  stated  the  object  of  the  Association.  He  said: 
*'  As  tliis  country  has  already  emphatically  decided  that  on  no 
account  whatever  will  the  English  nation  go  to  war  for  Turkey 
as  against  Kussia  or  against  any  other  Power,  we  ought  to 
disabuse  the  Turkish  mind  of  all  idea  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  this  great  country." 

The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  criticising  the  meeting,  ob- 
served: **  Were  Parliament  sitting,  the  real  situation  of  the 
Porte  wouhl  bo  made  cl(?ar  to  it  in  twenty-four  hours  by  an 
uncfpii vocal  display  of  national  opinion.  In  the  absence  of 
Parliament  jmblic  meetings  may  do  the  same  kind  of  service 
in  an  imperfect  way,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plea  for 
the  C'onfcrence." 

Parliament  met  on  the  8th  February  1877,  and  to  it  was  in 
great  measure  transferred  the  discussion  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. Put  the  Conservative  majority  in  Parliament  leaned 
more  to  tlie  (iovernment  policy  than  to  the  Platform  ix)licy, 
and  the  i)ublic  opinion  expressed  ])y  the  Platform  received  no 
fresh  accession  of  strtingth  hy  the  transference  of  the  discus- 
sion to  another  arena.  The  Government,  however,  after  several 
<li'l)ates  liad  bt^en  raised,  avowed  their  intention  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  war  which  luid  broken  out  lK»tween  Kussia  and 
Turkey,  so  long  as  Turkish  interests  alone  were  involved. 
Tliey,  however,  declared  that  should  British  interests  be  im- 
]»erilled  England  wcmld  not  be  indifferent.  The  declaration 
of  this  "charter  of  neutrality"  satisfied  public  opinion  for  a 
while,  and  actual  agitation  was  susjKfnded.  Tlie  Eastern 
(piestion,  nevertheless,  continued  "the  all-absorbing  topic  of 

1  187U. 
VOL.  II  2C 
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public  interest.  Public  men  were  expected  to  allude  to  it 
every  time  they  opened  their  mouths."^ 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  work  on  Public  Opinion  and  Lord 
Beaconsjield,  referring  to  this  particular  period,  says:. "Com- 
paring the  summer  of  1877  with  the  state  of  things  a  year 
before,  public  opinion  had  suffered  a  disappointment  in  its 
reliance  on  Parliament — at  all  events  on  the  sitting  Parlia- 
juent, — and  had  lost  much  of  its  self-confidence  in  its  own 
power  to  control  the  Executive/'* 

All  through  the  autumn  of  1877  there  were  meetings  and 
speeches.  Ih-ight,  (Gladstone,  Forster,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
1  beacon sfield  (at  the  Guildhall),  Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  several 
other  ^rinisters  and  ex-Ministers,  all  spoke,  some  of  them 
several  times.  The  fall  of  Plevna  in  December  raised  fears 
of  England's  intervention  to  save  Turkey,  and  agitation  again 
became  very  marked,  the  l*latform  was  again  had  recourse  to, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  meetings  were  held.  Of  this  agi- 
tation The  Times  oi  10th  January  1878  wrote:  "We  receive 
from  all  sides  n^ports  of  public  meetings  held  in  view  of  the 
momentous  issue  on  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
may  very  shortly  be  asked  to  pronounce.  The  result  almost 
everywhere  is  the  same.  The  nation  is  declaring  itself  for 
peace,  and  it  expects  with  confidence  that  its  representatives 
will  give  effect  to  its  unmistakable  wishes.  If  we  could  trust 
outward  signs  tht»  difiiculty  would  be  to  discover  from  what 
(piartcr  any  op[)ositit)n  to  the  national  will  is  to  be  looked  for. 
Tlie  language  of  Liberals  and  of  Conservatives  is  in  agreement 
on  the  main  i)oint." 

J>ut  though  the  meetings  had  **made  clear  the  meaning  of 
th(;  country,''  yet  wlieu  Parliament  met,  on  the  17th  January, 
the  action  of  tlie  Platform  was  ])ruslied  aside  Jis  a  matter  of 
little  conse([uence,  ^linisters,  with  but  little  delay,  proceeded 
to  take  measures  indicative  of  war.  A  special  vote  of  i;;r>,000,- 
000  was  a.skcd  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  and  tlie  fleet 
was  onlcretl  to  enter  Turkish  waters.  It  was  evident  the 
l*latform  had  failed  to  carry  its  point,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  prac- 
tically acknowledged  this  in  his  speech  at  Oxford  ■  when  he 
said:  **P»y  the  vigorous  action  of  public  opinion  which  began 
in  tlu?  autumn  of  1S7(),  we  have  to  a  great  extent  controlled 

1  Thompson,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  ^  75/ j.  j>.  o.jy  3  ^^y^j,  January  1878. 
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the  action  of  the  Goveniment.  But  though  we  have  controlled 
it  we  have  uot  got  to  tlie  root  of  the  mischief.  We  have  by 
pressure  from  without  kept  down  the  action  of  the  power 
wliose  influence  w^e  fear.  But  that  power  is  still  there.  The 
disposition  and  the  direction  are  unchanged,  and  the  best  proof 
that  witliin  the  Cabinet  it  is  supreme  is  in  the  vote  which  has 
just  b(»en  submitted  to  Parliament."  The  approval  of  the  vote 
was  not  come  to  without  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  supi)orters  of  tlie  Government,  as  they  urged  expedition  in 
the  matter,  fearing  to  get  communications  from  their  constit- 
uents on  the  subject,  "for,"  said  they,  "there  has  grown  up  in 
these  modern  times  a  most  abominable  practice  of  getting  up 
meetings  by  wire  all  over  the  country,  and  sending  back  to 
Parliament  the  resolutions  of  those  meetings." 

In  the  imminence  of  war,  agitation  against  war  became  more 
difficult.  AVhen  the  Government  had  progressed  so  far,  had 
practically  committed  themselves  to  a  course  from  which  they 
could  not  rec(Mle»  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  check  the  Gov- 
ernment by  agitation.  Meetings  to  denounce  opposition  to  the 
Government  as  unpatriotic  began  to  be  held,  and  Government 
sujiporters  broke  up  the  meetings  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  tlie  Government  i)olicy — notably  one  in  Hyde  Park. 

•*Tt  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,"  remarks  Mr.  Thompson  in 
the  work  above  referred  to,  "that  out-of-door  agitation  was 
2yi(t  r/o?/'N." 

With  a  freer  hand  the  Government  proceeded  more  rapidly. 
Th(»  vote  of  credit  was  passed;  the  Reserves  were  called  out; 
Indian  auxiliary  troops  were  brought  to  Malta;  the  secret  con* 
vent  ion  with  Turkey  was  made.  For  a  long  time  England  was 
on  the  very  verge  and  brink  of  war,  but,  ultimately, terms  of  set- 
tlement wt»re  agreed  to;  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  signed;  "Peace" 
was  assured;  **  with  honour"  said  those  who  had  made  it. 

Heviewing  the  home  political  history  of  these  most  critical 
and  exciting  years,  the  princiiial  question  which  presents  itself 
is — How  far  the  Platform  was  successful  in  directing  or  in- 
fluen(!ing  the  (Jovernment  ?  There  will  doubtless  ever  be  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  answer.  That  it  materi- 
ally influenced  the  Government  for  some  time,  and  in  some 
ways  is,  I  think,  clear;  but  undoubtedly  in  other  and  more 
ini])oi*tant  ways  the  Platform  failed  to  assert  its  authoritji  or 
even  its  influence,  over  Parliament, 
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Having  regard  to  the  result  of  the  general  election  two 
years  later,  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  Platform  did 
during  those  j'ears  truly  represent  the  majority  in  the  coun- 
try, and  spoke  its  voice.  It  failed,  however,  to  make  its  in- 
fluence decisively  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  owing  to 
the  existence  there  of  a  majority,  elected  on  other  issues, 
which  was  obedient  to  the  leadership  of  a  Minister  who  was 
not  too  susceptible  to  the  voice  of  the  Platform. 

The  failure  proved  that  the  Platform  was  not  omnipotent — 
that  it  had  not  the  power  of  at  once  controlling  the  policy  of 
the  country.  The  lesson  was  a  most  instructive  one  to  a  peo- 
ple anxious  above  all  things  to  have  the  whole  government  of 
the  country — that  is  to  say,  its  foreign,  as  well  as  its  home 
alfairs — under  their  own  absolute  control.  The  causes  of  the 
failure  are  plainly  visible.  In  the  first  place,  the  Platform, 
though  it  represented  a  majority  in  the  country,  represented 
but  a  comparatively  narrow  majority.  Had  it  represented  a 
really  large  majority,  such  as  it  did  in  tlie  Reform  agitation 
of  l8.'>l-.')2,  the  Government  must  have  at  once  bowed  to  the 
storm.  In  tlie  next  place,  it  more  or  less  wasted  its  energies 
in  endeavouring  to  do  directly  what  it  should  have  done  indi- 
rectly. Had  the  l^latform,  instead  of  passing  resolutions  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Government,  which  did  not  care  alx>ut 
them,  put  in  eacOi  constituency  direct,  persistent,  and  imjKjra- 
tive  pressure  upon  the  Parliamentary  representatives,  its 
action  would  have  been  more  effective.  Even  that,  however, 
mii^lit  not  have  completely  succeeded,  especially  then,  when 
the  franeliise  was  on  a  narrower  kisis  than  it  is  now.  Mani- 
festly a  weak  place  in  the  system  of  Platform  government  was 
disclosed,  l^ut  as  a  set  off  against  a  certain  degree  of  weak- 
ness liere,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  influencing  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  of  Commons  is  but  one  of  the  two 
means  which  tlie  ]*latform  possesses  of  making  its  power  felt. 
The  other  is  that  of  influencing  the  comi)Osition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  influencing  the  elect(»rate.  To  that  tiisk  the 
leaih'rs  of  the  Liberal  party  soon  addressed  themselves,  and 
the  results  of  the  General  Election  of  ISSO  affoixlod  ample 
])roof  that  if  the  Platform  C(mld  not  make  its  authority  felt  at 
all  times,  it  was  determined  to  secure  for  itself  a  House  of 
Commons  which  would  submit  to  that  influence  should  the 
occasion  arise  for  its  exercise. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

TIIK   PLATFORM    AT   THE   GENERAL  ELECTION   OP   1880 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  modem  times, 
and  one  of  which  this  General  Election  of  1880  gives  a  most 
interesting  example,  that  the  issues  upon  which  a  general 
election  is  fought  are  for  months,  even  for  years  in  advance, 
I)larod  before  the  i)eople  of  the  country,  more  by  the  Platform 
than  by  Parliament. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  indeed  all 
through  his  reign,  his  Majesty's  speech  dissolving  Parliament 
was  doomed  quite  sufficient  declaration  of  a  programme  for 
the  electorate  to  express  their  opinion  on.  Ministers  troubled 
thenis(dves  not  at  all  as  regards  elections  except  as  to  how  to 
manipulate  the  funds  and  the  prizes  of  patronage  at  their  dis- 
])()sal  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  number  of  seats.  Whatever 
of  ])()litieal  discussion  was  carried  on  at  a  general  election 
came  from  the  Opposition.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  introduced  a  new  system,  and  com- 
ix^lled  a  d(»parture  from  that  haughty  reticence  with  which 
.^^inist(^rs  loved  to  shield  themselves.  Other  manifestoes  were 
r(v|uired  than  royal  speeches,  and  Ministers  had  to  address 
themselves  to  the  electorate.  And  when  another  half-century 
liad  pass(!d  over  the  revolution  was  complete.  Even  Parlia* 
nient  had  ceased  to  be  the  arena  of  the  preliminaries  of  the 
(>lo('toral  contest,  and  the  Platform  defined  the  issues  on  which 
the  election  would  be  fought.  It  was  found  to  be  a  greater 
fonre  for  influencing  the  people  than  any  action  in  Parliament. 

So  long  l)efore  the  General  Election  of  1880  as  July  1878, 
we  find  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Platform  at  Southwark  begin- 
ning to  prepare  the  ground.  ''I  must  say,  that  if  I  can  form 
a  judgment,  there  never  has  been  a  period  when  the  dififep- 
ences  between  the  two  parties  have  been  more  \m     Iv  pro- 
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nounced,  and  more  clearly  declared.  If  a  man  cannot  see  that 
now,  he  is  blind  indt»ed.  ...  It  is  quite  time  that  the  peo- 
ple of  til  is  country  should,  on  the  earliest  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, 1)0  consulted  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  being 
governed/' 

In  Xoveniber  1878  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke -at  Greenwich:  "  At 
the  next  gi^neral  election,''  he  said,  "the  people  would  have 
to  deal  with  a  (question  so  large  as  to  include  all  other  ques- 
tions— the  qui^stion  of  tlie  manner  in  which  this  country  is  to 
be  governed.  *  Personal  government '  was  not  a  hai)py  phrase, 
and  he  protested  against  its  Ix'ing  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  Sovereign  d(^sire(l  to  depart  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Constitution;  but  he  charged  the  present  advisers  of  the 
Crown  with  having  insidiously  begun  a  system  intended  to 
narrow  tlie  lil>erlit'.s  of  the  people  of  England."  Then,  tak- 
ing as  his  text  tlio  injustice  of  the  Afghan  war,  he  brought 
home  to  his  audience  in  the  most  striking  way  the  principle 
and  meaning  of  self-government:  "But  the  responsibilitj'  (for 
that  war)  wliich  at  this  moment  is  an  undivided  responsibility 
resting  u])(m  ten  or  twelve  men,  will  next  week,  or  the  week 
aftt'rwards,  verv  likelv  be  divided  between  them  and  the  two 
]Ious(»s  of  Parliament,  and  within  no  long  perio<l — it  may  lie 
within  a  very  short  jx'riod — the  peo]de  of  Kngland  will  have 
to  say  wliether  they  will  take  ui>on  themselves  tlieir  share  of 
that  r«'sp()iisibility.  And  rcmemlHT  that  if  they  do,  their 
share  will  b«*  the  lar'^est  of  all.  Thev  are  the  tribunal  of  final 
appeal,  rpon  them,  u])on  every  constituency,  upon  every 
man  in  every  constituency  who  gives  his  sanction  to  an  unjust 
war,  the  guilt  and  tlie  shame  will  lie." 

l^aily  in  t]it»  following  year^  the  oliicial  leader  of  the  Op- 
jKisition,  Lord  llarlington,  spoke  at  Liverpud:  *'The  reeonl 
uj'on  wliirh  this  Varlianient  and  this  (Jovernment  will  have 
t(»  be  judged,  and  ujK»n  which  they  will  appeal  to  the  con- 
si  ituenci«s,  will  be  u])on  their  foreign  iH)licy,  upcm  the  results 
of  that  p(»liey  on  the  security  of  our  <nvn  em]Mre,  and  up<m  its 
etr<'Cts  on  the  temper  and  chara<'ter  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Up 
to  the  ])rescnt  time  thi^  country  has  never  been  consulted,  and 
ui»<)ii  such  vital  and  imjiortant  (piestions  we,  the  Opposition, 
decline  to  treat  those  matters  as  past  and  done  with.     We 
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sliall  not  cease  to  bring  them  before  the  consideration  of  the 
country.  We  shall  try  to  bring  phrases  to  the  test  of  truth, 
and  induce  the  people,  if  it  may  be,  to  look  these  facts  in  the 
face,  and  to  decide  intelligently  whether  they  wish  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  foreign  policy  such  as  it  has  been  during  the  last 
few  years." 

The  Easter  recess  of  this  year,  and  again  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  were  crammed  with  speeches  from  leading  politicians 
on  both  sides,  delivered  at  meetings  or  demonstrations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  the  issues  upon  which 
the  constituencies  would  have  to  decide  were  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground. Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Smith,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  ex- 
Cabinet  Ministers,  spoke  several  times,  asserting  and  reply- 
ing, charging  and  denying.  When  the  recess  came  the 
campaign  was  renewed  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and 
with  large  accessions  of  numbers  on  each  side. 

At  a  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  19th  September 
Lord  Hartington  expressed  the  weight  which  lay  on  many 
men's  hearts:  "We  are  met  to-day,"  he  said,  ''at  the  period 
of  a  very  grave  crisis;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
that  we  meet  under  a  certain  sense  of  powerlessnesa  and  of 
impotence." 

Numerous  were  the  meetings  and  speeches  which  followed. 
On  the  0th  October  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke;  on  the  11th 
the  Home  Secretary;  and  on  the  17th  and  18th  Lord  Salisbury 
spoke  at  a  great  Conservative  demonstration  at  Manchester. 
There  is  a  most  valuable  passage  in  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
1  lartington  at  Manchester  shortly  after  Lord  Salisbury's  visit 
there,  wliich  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  position  which  the 
Platform  liad  attained. 

Lord  Hartington,  speaking  at  Manchester,^  said:  ''I  think 
it  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  who  have  paid 
tiic  slightest  attention  to  public  affairs  how  great  is  the  con- 
trast Ix^tween  the  languid  interest  which  has  lately  been  ex- 
cited by  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  the  intense  interest 
now  being  raised  by  great  public  meetings  such  as  this,  which 
arc  being  constantly  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties.     Now,  what 
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is  the  cause  of  this  contrast?  It  is  not  that  political  interest 
in  tlie  country  is  flagging.  The  excitement  and  interest  which 
are  shown  in  these  meetings  are  a  proof  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  Ihit  undoubtedly  it  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  sessions,  comparatively  little  interest  was  taken  in  the 
debates  in  Parliament.  Is  not  the  cause  to  be  sought  for  in 
this,  that  tlie  nation  is  beginning  to  feel  that  Parliament  lias 
ceased  practically  to  control  the  issues  of  our  ix)licy?  Long 
experience — the  experience  of  five  years — has  proved  that  the 
Governmont  has  only  to  decide  and  to  act,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  whatever  decision  or  action  the  Gov- 
ernment resolves  upon  will  be  confirmed  by  the  present  House 
of  Parliament.  Well,  I  think  that  in  this  transfer  of  interest 
from  Parliament  to  the  country  there  is  reason  to  give  us 
hope,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  stimulate  our  exertions." 

Tlie  principal  feature  of  this  autumn  Platform  campaign 
was  ^Ir.  Gladstone's  visit  to  Midlothian — the  constituency 
which  he  had  decided  on  contesting  at  the  api>roaching  general 
election.  On  the  24t.li  November^  he  left  Liverpool  for  Scot- 
land, lie  spoke  at  several  stations  on  the  way  where  the  train 
stopped.  At  Carlisle  he  said;  "In  eleven  former  dissolutions 
and  elections  it  has  been  my  foi-tune  to  take  an  active  part, 
but  in  no  one  of  those  elevt*n,  although  they  have  extended 
over  vcrv  nraily  half  a  centurv,  have  I  known  the  interests  of 
tlie  (•(nintry  to  be  so  deejdy  and  so  vitally  at  stake  as  they  are 
ui»ou  the  dissolution  that  is  now  appn^aching." 

Ju  this  his  first  campaign  in  ^Midlothian,  his  first  speech 
was  delivered  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2r>th  November.  It  and 
his  subsequent  speci*hes  constitute  a  good-sized  volume  in 
themselves,  and  cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  in  detail  here; 
but  a  lew  extratrts  must  be  given  from  them,  which  testify  in 
tlie  most  striking  manner  to  the  position  to  which  the  Plat- 
form had  attained.  In  these  Platform  si)eeehes  there  was  not 
one  subject  which  Parliament  had  treated  during  recent  years 
that  was  reserved  from  mention;  just  as  if  it  wiis  not  just  as 
much  the  ])rovinee  of  the  l*latfi)rm  to  d(»al  with  them  as  it  was 
of  ]*arliann'ut  itself.  l*eaee,  war,  home  affairs,  foreign 
affairs,  colonial  affairs,  Indian  affairs,  the  jirerogatives  of  the 
Crown — one  and  all  were  not  merely  referred  to,  but  treated 
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in  the  fullest  detail.  Never  had  a  more  striking  tribute  been 
paid  to  the  status  and  dignity  of  the  Platform,  never  had 
its  position  been  so  fully  recognised  and  acknowledged,  not 
merely  in  word,  but  in  act,  as  the  superior,  and  ultimate  arbiter 
of  Parliament. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  into  this  county  to  repeat,  with 
your  permission,  the  indictment  which  I  have  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  endeavoured  to  make  many  times  elsewhere  against 
her  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  a  very  serious  indictment. 
It  is  well  in  these  things  that  men  should  be  held  to  the  words 
that  they  utter,  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  them,  and  tlierefore  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  read 
a  sentonce  which  I  embodied  in  the  letter  written  in  reply  to 
your  most  flattering  and  most  obliging  invitation.  My  sentence 
was  tliis:  *T1ie  management  of  finance,  the  scale  of  expendi- 
ture, the  constantly  growing  arrears  of  legislation,  serious  as 
they  are,  only  lead  up  to  still  greater  questions.  I  hold  before 
you,  as  I  have  held  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  faith 
and  honour  of  the  country  have  been  gravely  compromised  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry;  that  by  the  disturbance  of 
conful(»nee,  and  lately  even  of  peace,  which  they  have  brought 
about,  they  have  prolonged  and  aggravated  the  public  distress; 
tliat  they  have  augmented  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Rus- 
sian emi)ire,  even  while  estranging  the  feelings  of  its  popula- 
tion; that  they  have  embarked  the  Crown  and  people  in  an 
unjust  war  (the  Afglian  war),  full  of  mischief  if  not  of  posi- 
tive dang(»r  to  India;  and  that,  by  their  use  of  the  treaty- 
making  and  war-making  powers  of  the  Crown,  they  have 
abridged  the  just  rights  of  Parliament,  and  have  presented 
prerogative  to  the  nation  under  an  unconstitutional  aspect 
wliieh  tends  to  make  it  insecure.'  Not  from  one  phrase,  not 
iroui  one  syllable  of  that  indictment,  do  I  recede.  If,  gentle- 
men, in  aildressing  tliis  constituency  there  be  any  psut  of  it 
upon  which  at  the  close  I  shall  not  seem  to  have  made  good  the 
ori;^Mnal  statement,  most  glad  shall  I  be  to  attend  to  the  legiti- 
mate a])peal  of  those  who  may  think  fit  to  challenge  me  upon 
the  point,  and  to  bring  forward  the  matter — alasl  only  too 
abundant — ^l)y  which  every  one  of  them  can  be  substantiated 
before  the  world." 

Almost  more  remarkable  than  the  acknowledgment  to  the 
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rightful  sphere  of  the  IMiitforia  wiis  the  way  in  which  the 
Platform  was  usoil,  as  it  wore,  to  indict  Parliament.  "  I  really 
have  but  one  great  anxiety.  This  is  a  self-governing  coun- 
try. Let  us  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  state 
of  tlio  faots  they  liave  to  deal  with,  and  in  Heaven's  name  let 
them  determine  whether  or  not  this  is  the  way  in  which  they 
like  to  be  governed.  Do  not  let  us  sui)pose  this  is  like  tlie 
ohl  question  between  Whig  and  Tory.  It  is  notiiing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  not  now  as  if  we  were  disputing  a1x>ut  some 
seeondary  matter;  it  is  not  even  as  if  we  were  disputing  a1x)ut 
tlie  Irish  Ciiureh,  whieli  no  d<uibt  was  a  very  important  affair. 
What  we  are  disjniting  alxiut  is  a  whole  system  of  govemnient, 
and  to  make  good  that  proposition  that  it  is  a  whole  system  of 
government  will  bo  my  great  objeet  in  any  addresses  that  I 
may  deliver  in  this  cu)untv.  It  is  no  lon-'er  the  Government 
with  which  you  have  to  deal.  You  have  to  deal  with  tlie 
majority  of  the  llimse  of  Commons.  Tho  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  completely  acquitted  the  Government. 
I'pon  every  occasion  when  the  Government  has  apj)ealed  to 
it,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  remly  to 
answ<*r  to  the  call.  Hardly  a  man  has  ever  hesitated  to  gmnt 
the  conlidence  that  was  desired,  however  outrageous  in  our 
vii'w  the  nature  of  the  demand  might  be.  Completely  and 
bodilv  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  taken  on 
itself  the  res])onsibility  of  the  Government — and  not  only  the 
collective  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gentlemen.  If 
you  had  got  to  deal  Avith  t\unii  by  a  vote  of  censure  on  that 
maj<»rity  in  th<»  lumj),  that  wcmld  l>e  a  very  ineffeetive  method 
of  dealing.  They  must  be  dealt  with  individually.  That 
majority  is  made  uj)  of  units.  It  is  the  unit  with  which  you 
have  got  to  deal.  And  let  me  tell  j-cm  that  the  occasion  is  a 
soh'nin  one,  for  as  I  am  the  lirst  to  aver  that  now  fully  and 
bodily  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has,  in  the  face 
of  the  c»»untry,  by  a  multitmle  of  re[»eated  and  deliV)erate  acts, 
ma<le  itsrir  wholly  an<l  absolutely  resj>onsible  in  the  wlude  of 
these  transactions  that  I  have  been  comnuMiting  upon,  and  in 
many  more;  and  as  the  Hmise  of  Commons  has  done  tliat,  so 
upon  tlie  coming  general  eh'ction  will  it  have  to  bo  determined 
whetlicr  that  ri'sponsibilitv  so  shifted  from  an  Administration 
to  a  Tarliament,  shall  again  be  shil'teil  from  a  Parliament  to  a 
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nation.  As  yet  the  nation  Las  had  no  opportunity,  nay,  as  I 
pointed  out  early  in  these  remarks,  the  Government  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  give  them  the  opportunity.  To  the  last 
moment,  so  far  as  we  are  informed  by  the  best  authorities, 
they  intend  to  withhold  it.  The  nation,  therefore,  is  not  yet 
responsible.  If  faith  has  been  broken,  if  blood  has  been 
needlessly  shed,  if  the  name  of  England  has  been  discredited 
and  lowered  from  that  lofty  standard  which  it  ought  to  exhibit 
to  the  whole  world,  if  tlie  country  has  been  needlessly  dis- 
tressed, if  finance  has  been  thrown  into  confusion,  if  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Indian  empire  have  been  impaired,  all  these  things 
as  yet  are  the  work  of  an  Administration  and  a  Parliament; 
but  the  day  is  coming,  and  is  near  at  hand,  when  that  event 
will  take  place  which  will  lead  the  historian  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  are  the  work,  not  of  an  Administration  and  not  of 
a  l^irliainent,  but  the  work  of  a  great  and  a  free  people.  If 
this  great  and  free  and  powerful  people  is  disposed  to  associate 
itself  with  such  transactions,  if  it  is  disposed  to  assume  upon 
itself  what  some  of  us  would  call  the  guilt,  and  many  of  us 
must  declare  to  be  the  heavy  burden  of  all  those  events  that 
have  been  passing  before  our  eyes,  it  rests  with  them  to  do  it. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  every  one  of  us  resolve  in  his  inner  con- 
science, before  God  and  before  man,  let  him  resolve  that  he  at 
least  will  have  no  share  in  such  a  proceeding;  that  he  will  do 
his  best  to  exempt  himself,  ay,  that  he  will  exempt  himself 
from  every  participation  in  what  he  believes  to  be  mischievous 
and  niinous  misdeeds;  that,  so  far  as  his  exertions  can  avail, 
no  trifling,  no  secondary  consideration  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  tlieni,  or  abate  them;  that  he  will  do  what  in  him  lies  to  dis- 
suade his  countrymen  from  arriving  at  a  resolution  so  full  of 
mischief,  of  jKril,  and  of  shame.  Gentlemen,  tliis  is  the  issue 
which  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  to  try.** 

On  tlie  20th  ^Ir.  Gladstone  spoke  at  Dalkeith.  On  the  27th 
he  spoke  at  West  Calder.  On  the  20th  he  made  a  long  speech 
in  tlie  Corn  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  and  then  went  on  to  a 
meeting  at  the  Waverloy  Market,  where  some  20,000  persons 
were  pres(»nt.  "  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say,  or  that  much 
Ix^tter  and  wiser  men  could  say,  to  this  meeting  that  is  one-half 
as  remarkable  as  the  meeting  itself.  It  is  no  light  cause  that 
has  brought  together — ^that  has  called  off  from  their  usual 
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occupations  to  stand  in  such  compressed  mass  before  me — ^this 
great  ocoan  of  human  life."  .  .  . 

On  tlie  1st  December,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  farther 
north,  lie  spoke  at  Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  Aberfeldy  Railway 
Stiitions.  On  the  5th  December  lie  spoke  at  Glasgow  (600<)). 
**  Well,  gentlemen,  what  then  is  the  general  upshot  of  this 
review  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  since  I  came  to  Scotland? 
Let  us  look  at  it  together.  I  will  use  the  fewest  words.  We 
have  finance  in  confusion;  we  have  legislation  in  intolerable 
arrear;  we  have  honour  compromised  by  the  breach  of  public 
law;  we  have  pu\>lic  distress  aggravated  by  the  destruction  of 
confidonee;  we  have  Kussia  aggrandised  and  yet  estranged;  we 
have  Turkey  befriended  as  we  say,  but  mutilated,  and  sinking 
every  day;  we  have  Europe  restless  and  disturbed;  Europe, 
wliieh,  after  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the 
I'astern  Question  was  concerned,  had  something  like  rest  for 
a  p<Mi()d  ai)proaching  twenty  years,  has,  almost  ere  the  ink 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  dry,  been  agitated  from  end  to  end 
with  rumours  and  alarms,  so  that  on  the  last  lOtli  of  November 
we  w<*r<*  tohl  tliat  tlie  Prime  Minister  thought  that  peace  might 
be  i>r»*served,  but  on  the  previous  9th  of  November — namely, 
four  montlis  after  tlie  Treatv — it  had  l)een  much  more  doubtful. 
In  Africa  you  have  before  you  the  memory  of  bloodshed,  of 
militaiT  disaster,  the  re(*ord  of  10,000  Zulus — such  is  the 
e<)mputati(»n  of  r>isliop  Colenso — slain  for  no  other  offence 
than  their  attempt  to  defend  against  your  artillery  with  their 
naked  bodies  their  hearths  and  homes,  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. Vcm  have  the  invasion  of  a  free  people  in  the  Trans- 
vaal; and  you  hav(»,  I  fear,  in  one  quarter  or  another, — I  will 
not  enter  into  details,  which  might  Iw  injurious  to  the  public 
interest, — prospects  of  further  disturl>ance  Jind  shedding  of 
blood.  Vou  have  Afghanistan  ruined;  you  have  India  not 
advanced,  but  thrown  back  in  government,  subjected  to  heavy 
and  unjust  charj^es,  subjected  to  what  may  well  be  termed, 
in  comparison  with  the  mild  government  (»f  former  years,  a 
system  of  ()]>pression;  and  with  all  this  you  have  had  at  home, 
in  matters  which  I  will  not  n<jw  d«'tail,  the  law  broken,  and  the 
riijfhrs  of  Parliament  invaded.  Gentlemen,  amidst  the  whole 
of  this  pestilent  activity — for  so  I  must  call  it — this  distress 
and  bloodshed  which  we  have  either  produced  or  largely  shared 
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iu  producing,  not  in  one  instance  down  to  the  Treaty  of 
l^erliu,  and  down  to  tlie  war  in  Afghanistan, — not  in  one  in- 
stance did  we  either  do  a  deed  or  speak  an  effectual  word  on 
behalf  of  liberty.  Such  is  the  upshot,  gentlemen,  of  the  sad 
enumeration. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  end  as  I  began.  Is  this  the  way,  or 
is  this  not  the  way,  in  which  a  free  nation,  inhabiting  these 
islands,  wishes  to  be  governed?  Will  the  people,  bo  it  now  or 
be  it  months  hence,  ratify  the  deeds  that  have  been  done,  and 
assume  upon  themselves  tliat  tremendous  responsibility?  The 
whole  humble  aim,  gentlemen,  of  my  proceedings  has  been  to 
bring  liomc,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  this  great  question  to 
the  mind  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  community  at  large." 

During  the  fortnight  he  si)ent  north  of  the  Tweed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone addressed  on  various  occasions  personally  upwards  of 
75,000  iKiople,  and  were  the  vast  crowds  who  assembled  in 
various  places  to  do  him  honour  computed,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons 
took  some  part  in  the  demonstrations  everywhere  evoked  by 
the  mere  annoimcement  of  an  intended  visit.* 

Even  a  hostile  critic  bore  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  this  performance.'  ''As  a  personal  achievement 
it  is  as  marvellous  as  anything  in  his  whole  career.  The 
mental  and  physical  energy,  the  powers  of  endurance,  the  un- 
failing resources  of  rhetoric  which  sustained  and  animated  the 
whole  course  of  his  "campaign,"  amply  account  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  supi)orters;  and  displayed  by  a  veteran  statesman 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  must  extort  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion even  of  his  opponents." 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  saw  the  Platform  in  full  swing 
again — Minister  after  Minister  and  ex-Minister  after  ex-Minis- 
t(*r  carrying  on  the  political  war  by  Platform  speeches.  Up 
to  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  strife  continued. 

"  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  this  recess  more 
speeches  had  l)een  made  by  Cabinet  Ministers  than  in  all  the 
re(!esses  of  other  Parliaments  put  together."* 

l^arliament  met  on  the  5th  February.    On  the  8th  of  March, 

1  Soe  the  volume  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  ipeachet. 
'^  S(^  Hlark'tPfKKTf  Matjaziney  Janiuury  1S80. 
3  Annual  Begister,  18S0,  p.  5, 
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riiiito  siuUlfiily  and  unexpectedly,  the  announcement  was  madi 
that  on  as  early  a  date  as  possible  lier  Majesty,  with  tlie  ad 
viiv  of  lu*r  ^linistfis,  would  dissidve  Parliament.  It  came  a 
a  j^rcat  surprise,  and  caused  great  excitement  throughout  tin 
country.  The  issues  chosen  by  the  Government  for  the  deci 
sion  of  the  country  were  set  forth  by  Lord  Beaconsfield — no 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  as  was  tlie  fashion  in  pre-i-oform  day* 
not  in  rarliament,  not  from  the  Platform,  but  in  a  letter  U 
th(^  Lord  LitMilcnant  of  Ireland.  One  issue  was  the  incvitabh 
(pn'stion  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  was  the  foreign  i>ol icy  o: 
the  (iovernnuMit — on  which  a  vote  of  eonlidenee  was  asked  for 

The  first  ex-niinisterial  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstom 
at  a  niectin.^'  at  ^larylebone  on  the  1-th  March,  where  he  sjK)k< 
**as  an  ehM'tnr."  *'That  on  wliit-h  I  have  long  insisted,'*  L< 
said,  "is,  that  upon  the  ])reseiit  occasion  all  the  se2)arat4 
(pu'stions  are  swallowed  uj>  and  absorbed  in  one  question,  am 
that  <p  lest  ion  is — Does  this  nation  approve  or  does  this  natioi 
condriMu  the  manner  in  which  the  (lovernment  of  this  countr] 
has  of  late  l.)e(»n  carried  onV* 

He  announeed  Lonl  Derby's  accession  to  the  Liberal  i>arty 
.  .  .  He  ex]>resstMl  th{»  ln)pe  that  whatever  the  answer  of  tlu 
(•nimtry  nii;^lit  be,  it  sh()uld  be  clear  and  luiequivoral.  .  . 
*•  I  also  hope  th<*  answer  will  be  rij^dit.  We  stand  here  in  tlu 
cause  of  law — in  the  cause  of  libertv.  We  stiuul  here  U 
maintain  the  institutions  of  the  ctmntrv  aj^ainst  men  falseh 
<'alh'd  <'()ns«*rvativi's,  wlio  have  handled  them  worse,  and  ii 
snnn'  n'spiMts  have  br<>u.i,'ht  them  into  greater  insecurity  thai 
1  liave  ever  kn<»wn  thrni  in.  We  an*  hen^  in  the  cause  of  lav 
— in  the  cans**  of  liberty,  of  order,  of  ]>rosperity,  and  of  jiru 
drnri'  at  htiiiie.  We  are  here  in  the  cause  of  faith,  honour 
and  ]H'a«'e  abroad." 

Lord  Hartin.^tnn,  the  otlieial  leailer  of  the  <  )i>position,  \w 
'^AU  his  »Mm]»ai,L,'n  in  Ntirtli-Kast  Lancashire  on  the  follow 
in-'  «Iav,  with  a  simmm-Ii  Xd  a  lari:«*  meetiuL^  at  Accrintjton.  O 
t!i»'  l<'»th  Mr.  Gladstone  left  London  for  Seotland,  sjteaking  oi 
th«*  wav  at  <lranthani.  V(»rk.  Newcastle,  and  IJerwiek  to  severa 

■ 

thoii^MU*!  pr<.ph'.     On  the  17th  lit*  resumed  his  campaign  i 
Mitllotliian  with  a  loni^  sjhmm-Ii. 

"Tlie  battle  of  the  cleeti»»ns,"  wrote    Th**   Times,^  **  nniv  b 

%■ 

1  istli  March  is.s<». 
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cuiuiiiurcd  to  hava  ccmuDenoMl  in  eorntwt  whrui  w  bnva  bi  rv- 
{jort  an  opening  ipMch  of  &ra  columna  Uy  Mr.  (iUulsbmi!,  M 
well  ax  B  ui»aa  ut  mwUngH  tn  otlier  t'Oiiktituetirieti,  with 
luitlraiiiioi  by  minor  lights  uf  both  imrtion. 

"  It,  inuy  be  to  a  good  uiuuy  (■Andiibit(>s  »  rotUer  unwrkoma 
tnith,  imt  it  had  better,  wi'  thuik,  W  U>h).  It  i*  that  at  this 
xUi)^  nf  nfloita  it  iimtten  uum|iarutivcly  liltli;  whnt  in  «aid  on 
citliiT  liilf.  Wu  bav«  pruftirally  had  tlia  t<hH.-tuml  lanipaigu 
fought  out  bcfoKhand  during  tlio  jioiit  ytrar." 

Thu  MiiiiriU-nt  WBKi  prvvrntrd  Ukiiig  Tory  L-nnrgi^tid  antinn 
on  tli«  i'Uttiinn  liy  tho  fn<'t  of  th-'ir  Iinving  atill  to  attrnd  in 
rarlmmrnt  tii  wiml  itp  tbo  buNim-KD  U-forf  thii  dLuolntitni. 
Sumo  of  them,  howrrvr,  hifgna  their  rh-«-tiun  oampnign  about 
tliJH  time — Mr.  Spiith  spctaking  on  Uio  17th,  and  Mr.  Crow  at 
^^'»r^ington  on  th«  IKth.  On  this  %iuav  dny  Mr.  Ulodstooe 
uiail«  two  long  sprrdics,  and  en  the  Inllnring  dayanutbir. 
<  >n  llio  ^tst  tw  Diado  thnw  spmfh'-K,  on  tb«  '^M  two.  Two 
Mini«tera  al«o  «|k^  on  tbii  SlM,  nliKi  l»nl  llartington.  4>n 
ttio  23d  no  less  than  fivo  Hinilton  ipulto  and  tlirv«  ox-Minla- 

t«TR. 

Un  the  24th  rarliament  was  diasolrvd.  Th«  ni*xt  day  tlui 
Chaiioeltor  of  the  Cscliei^aiir,  Kir  Staflonl  NurthrolM,  thus  }iut 
tho  ii>au«  before  ttio  country  at «  tnwtiag  in  Uovonahii*:  "I 
Vfuturo."  h«  said,  "to  ask  you  to  which  party  Is  it  safer  to 
eatnidt  our  intert>st« — to  th«  party  wlto  will  be  always  apolo- 
giaiii^t  for  whut  has  haiiivnwl,  to  the  [xuty  who  will  be  alvray* 
piidvavoanns  to  explain  away  their  poaition.  or  who  will  only 
ilffi'mi  it  with  that  half-brartwlDMS  which  uoi-r-iHaiily  brltinys 
tu  a  W tiff  that  thay  hare  a  bod  case?  l>r  « lU  ib*-y  cunaiilrr 
it  s;t[rr  to  vtitrust  Tour  iut«)reats  to  tfaoee  who  an  Uruity  con- 
viuivd  tliot  in  all  th«y  bav«  dona,  and  in  all  that  England  hoa 
iiii[i]iiirti-il  tbem  in  doing,  tliey  Iuitb  arli-d  fruu  puie  hfort* 
itiid  [inrr  rim»'*i<'ni<M,  and  whn  will  be  prepAred  to  mnintaiu 
llii-  jHioition  which  thry  hope  ihoy  huvH  wim  fur  £ngliu)il, 
irnt  uiily  with  thoninnh  and  uubrokvn  oouragv,  bat  with 
lll'iri>ii),'h  and  unbroken  ciuiflilence  in  thn  jiutt<.-«  of  tfaat  ]iiwi> 
thml'" 

T)ir  firet  noininatinn*  wnr\'  nuuh'  nn  tlu*  !Wth  Marrh,  when 
M>ni«*  frw  nnii{iiMi«i>d  wnU  wm'  liUnl.  Tlw  firat  pollinf(«  ti>ok 
pltMTunthffSIst.    From  thaoataettbs  Liberals  WW*  auwowiful. 
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It  lias  bocii  stilted  ^  that  during  the  campaign  Mr.  Gladstoi 
niadc^'iio  fuwer  than  fifteen  great  speeches,  Lord  Hartingtc 
twenty-four,  Mr.  I>riglit  six,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  six,  S 
Stafford  Xorthcote  six.  Colonel  Stanley  nine,  and  Sir  Williai 
Ilarcourt  six,  besides  siieeclies  innumerable  on  lesser  oec: 
sions.  This,  however  startling  a  phenomenon  it  may  Im*  c 
account  of  the  high  position  of  the  speakers,  represented  bi 
a  fraction  of  the  actual  amount  of  platform ing.  In  every  on 
of  the  C58  constituencies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  contests; 
or  uncontested,  the  riatform  was  used.  In  the  contested  coi 
stituencies  it  was  used  nearly  daily  by  all  candidates,  seven 
times  daily  by  some,  and  there  Wiis  a  larger  numl)er  of  cot 
tests  than  ever  before.  Over  a  thousand  candidates  for  Pai 
liamentary  honours,  all  speaking  at  the  same  time,  assertin 
and  denying,  arguing  or  entreating,  s{)caking  not  merely  fc 
days,  but  weeks,  to  audiences  of  hundreds  and  thousands- 
some  even,  tlirough  the  Press,  to  the  audience  of  the  nation- 
to  this,  from  tlie  small  Ix^ginnings  chronicled  in  this  wor 
— the  eighteen  contested  elections  for  the  first  Parliament  c 
(Jeorge  lll.'s  reign — had  the  election  Platform  come  in  th 
year  ISSO. 

When  the  election  was  over  the  Lilx?rals  were  found  to  b 
in  a  largt*  majority,  and  the  Platform  had  its  revenge  for  th 
refusal  of  the  Executive  to  regard  its  voice.  Foiled  in  it 
etl'orts  to  iniluenee  as  it  wished  the  conduct  of  the  members  c 
I  Parliament,  it  had  recourse  to  the  slower  and  moi*e  ariluou 
but  more  effective  alternative  of  endeavouring  to  influence  th 
electorate.  Tliat  it  succeeded  in  that  endeavour  the  Genen 
Election  of  ISSt)  afforded  the  most  irrefragable  proof. 

1  Stf  Thr  Xi  ir  Parliamrut,  1S«0,  by  WiUiaui  Saunders,  p.  38. 
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THE   TUIKD    REFORM   ACT  AGITATION 

The  Liberal  triumph  at  the  General  Election  of  1880  led  up 
to  the  last  great  display  of  Platform  activity  which  remains  to 
be  chronicled — the  agitation  of  1884,  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  county  householder. 

The  nearer  we  approach  the  present  time,  the  more  di£QicaIt 
it  is  to  assign  exclusively  or  definitely  to  the  Platform  the 
initiation  of  any  great  reform;  the  forces  of  political  life  have 
become  so  much  more  closely  interwoven,  and  act  and  react 
on  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  them. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  really  interesting  and  impor- 
tant point  of  the  matter  is,  not  so  much  as  to  how  fax  the  Plat* 
form  originated  and  forced  to  completion  this  last  great 
constitutional  reform,  but  the  proof  which  the  agitation 
affords  of  how  completely  and  thoroughly  the  greatest  and 
highest  statesmen  of  the  day  have  adopted  the  Platform  for 
the  purpose  of  the  discussion  of  measures  actually  before  Par- 
liamont,  and  how  completely  the  Platform  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  governing  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  identity  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise  had  long 
1)eon  regarded  as  a  desirable  object  to  be  attained.  The  Re- 
form Act  of  18G7  had  made  the  distinction  between  the  two 
more  marked  and  anomalous  than  before,  and  many  years  did 
not  elapse  until  the  anomaly  began  to  engage  active  considera- 
tion. In  1S72  the  8ubjei»t  was  brought  before  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Trovelyan,  who  moved:  "That  this  House  would  be  more 
likoly  to  devote  due  and  adequate  attention  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  our  rural  population,  if  householders  outside  the 
lK)un(larics  of  Parliamentary  boroughs  were  in  possession  of 
the  franchise ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend  to  counties 
the  oecupation  and  lodging  franchises  now  in  force  in  bor- 
oughs.''   The  motion  was  rejected. 
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Year  after  Y«*ar  the  subject  was  agtiin  raised  in  Parliament. 
In  187G  the  redistribution  of  S(»ats — "so  as  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  electoral  body '' 
— was  taeked  on  to  it,  but  e([ually  inefTectually. 

In  1877  tlie  rhttforni  l)egan  definitely  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  l(»th  May  in  that  year  a  conference  of  delegates 
Iruni  all  parts  of  England  was  lield  in  Exeter  I  fall,  London. 
Mr.  Brij^ht,  wht)  took  tlie  chair,  i)r(mounced  that  there  had 
been,  to  his  niind,  no  more  remarkable  public  meeting  or  con- 
fen'nce  held  in  liis  time.  ^Lore  tlian  thirty  members  of  Par- 
liament were  on  tlie  Platform,  and  the  audience  included 
upwards  of  !*.*>( M)  representatives  of  the  unenfranchised  county 
householders  fnaii  every  (piarter  of  Enj^land. 

Tlie  more  exeilinij  toj)ic  of  the  Eastern  Question  prevented 
any  imme<liate  pri»;-,'ress  beintr  ma<le,  but  the  advent  to  power 
of  a  Liberal  (Jovernment  in  ISSO  was  a  guarantee  that  the  sub- 
jiM-t  would  be  dealt  with.  The  Tlatform  waited  patiently,  but 
as  year  after  year  sli[>ped  past,  and  still  no  sign  was  made  by 
tli(^  (iovernment.  it  lu'gan  a^ain  to  move. 

In  Mav  iss;>  a  meetin«'  was  held  in  London  of  the  National 
Liberal  J^Mlrration,  and  a  resolution  passed  urging  the  (lov- 
ernment  to  intnuluee  a  r>ill  extending  the  franchise  to  house- 
holders in  counties.  It  was  then  resolved  that  in  onler  to 
asrertain  and  formulate  the  opinions  of  the  Liberal  j)arty  on 
this  (piestiou,  a  conference  of  repres<'ntatives  of  all  LilK>ral 
oriranisations  tliroULchout  the  country  should  be  calh'd. 

Accordingly  such  a  conferen<-e  was  called,  and  met  at  Leeds 
on  the  17th  October  ISS.'J.  It  was  attended  by  rei)resontatives 
from  about.  r»nO  Lib«'ial  A.sMM-iations  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  J.  Mmlfv  j)resi<led.  *'The  present  Conf«»r- 
ence,"  he  .said.  "  w;is  a  pmof  of  the  ccmviction  which  wa.s 
growiuLC  in  the  Iladical  party,  that  it  was  n<»t  enough  ft>r 
tln-m  t«»  !•••  the  hrlj)h'ss  exponents  of  ex<*(dh'nt  ideas,  but  that 
tiny  must  or.;:iuisi'.  th«*v  nnist  unite,  and  they  must  co-operato. 
Tlirir  start iic^'-point  was  that  reform  was  necessary;  their 
discussion  was  to  lu»  as  to  proctMlnrc  and  details." 

.\ft«'r  (Miusiderable  discussion  as  to  the  ([uesti<»n  of  the  pre- 
cedrncM*  of   rarliaineiitarv   Reform,    Londtui  (nivcrnment  l\e- 

■ 

form,  and    I^oral  (lovi'rnment    lleform,  it  was  d**cided,  while 
leaving  thr  d»Mi^ion  to  the  (iovernment,  to  ivctunmend  the 
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Government  to  give  the  precedence  to  Parliamentary  reform, 
anil  a  resolution  was  passed  "That  this  Conference,  believing 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
and  urgent  importance,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  her 
]\raj(\sty's  Government  to  introduce  a  lUll  dealing  with  the 
([uostion  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament." 

A  resolution  was  also  carried  that  a  franchise  Bill  having 
been  passed,  a  measure  should  follow  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats,  such  as  would  give  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  value 
to  every  vote,  and  secure  a  true  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
nation. 

In  tlie  evening  of  the  18th  a  great  meeting  (5000)  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Bright  presided;  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Conference. 

In  a  subsequent  criticism  on  this  Conference  The  Times^ 
wrote:  "It  mark»*d  an  ej)och  in  the  history  of  the  present 
movement  for  reform;  it  first  gave  substance  and  purpose  to 
the  popular  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
probably  determined  in  no  small  measure  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  question." 

On  the  21)th  February  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  in  the 
Hnus(^  of  Commons  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  assimilating 
the  county  and  borough  franchise,  or,  in  other  words,  extend- 
ing the  franchise  to  every  householder  in  counties.  The  meas- 
ure proposed  would,  it  was  estimated,  add  2^000,000  of  voters 
to  the  electoral  bod  v.  A  measure  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats  would  follow  the  next  session.  The  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  however,  the  Uill  was,  on  the  8tli  July,  what  some 
called  "hunj^  up,"  others  "rejected,"  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  not  to  assent  to  its  second  reading  until  their  Lord- 
sliips  had  knowledge  of  the  Government  scheme  of  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats. 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  speak- 
ing' in  the  House  of  Lords, ^  anncmnced  the  |)olicy  of  his  party. 
"In  tlie  ])rcsence  of  such  vast  proposals,"  he  said,  "we 
a])]>cal  to  the  jwople.  .  .  .  We  do  not  shrink  from  lx)wing 
to  the  ojjinion  of  the  ]>cople,  whatever  that  opinion  may  be. 
.   .  .     But  now  that  th(»  people  have  in  no  real  sense  been 
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consulted,  when  they  had  at  the  last  general  election  no  notion 
of  what  was  coining  upon  them,  I  feel  tliat  we  are  bound,  a£ 
guardians  of  their  interests,  to  call  upon  the  Government  tc 
api)(>al  to  the  people,  and  by  tlie  result  of  that  appeal  we  will 
abide." 

Instantly,  on  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords,  the 
Platform  was  appealed  to  to  decide  the  strife  between  tlie  twc 
Houses  of  l^arliament.  All  through  the  winter  and  spring  it 
had  been  by  no  means  idle,  and  the  Conservative  leaders  had 
been  ireedy  using  it;  but  its  action  was  little  more  than  that 
normal  stati*  of  activity  to  which  we  have  become  accustomeil 
in  tlieso  later  days.  Now  it  entered  on  one  of  those  great 
crises  which  prove  its  vast  utility,  and  demonstrate  its  tre- 
mendous power. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  of  the  speeches,  nor  is  it 
n(*(M\ssary  to  show  how  the  subject  wiis  threshed  out  to  the  last 
straw  by  the  Plat  form.  I  wish  rather  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  actions  of  our  leading  politicians  as  regards  the 
riatform,  and  to  cull  from  tlu»ir  si)eeches  such  passages  as 
reveal  tlu*ir  views  on  the  Platform. 

The  riatform  led  off  with  a  great  reform  demonstration  in 
Hyde  Park  on  the  21st  July,  and,  to  empha;3ise  its  imix)rt, 
th(»  dav  selected  for  it  was  a  week-dav,  when  attendance  at  it 
meant  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages  to  most  of  those  who  attended. 
A  huj^e  procession  of  some  2r),(MM)  to  .S(),(MM),  which  took  three 
hours  to  pass  a  ^iven  point,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Londtui  to  Hyde  Park.  There  were  representatives  from 
en<lless  numbers  of  political  and  trades  organisations,  and 
clubs,  and  associations;  then*  were  banners  innumerable,  and 
numerous  bands  of  music.  "  We  will  have  the  Bill.*'  *'Th€ 
Franchise  for  every  working  man."  "  The  (lOvernnnMit  for  the 
pet)]>le."  **(Jive  US  the  vote."  **We  demand  the  vcite.'' 
**'riie  people's  will — the  Franchise  Hill  and  the  n'f(»rni  of  thf 
Iluuse  of  Lords."  ** Shall  the  peers  rob  the  jM^ople  of  theii 
vote'/''  Tli<*se  were  sonu*  of  the  mottoes  on  the  Itanners. 
The  streets  w<'rt»  crowded  with  sp«'ct4itors.  The  pnx'ossioi: 
was  not  barrecl  out  of  Hyde  Park  as  in  18(>G,  but  was  giver 
unrestricted  admission.  T«*ns  of  tin nisands  had  assembled  ir 
the  Park,  and  seven  platforms  ha<l  been  constructed  for  the 
si)eakers.    ( )ne  idi'utical  resolution  was  pr<»iHised  at  all  of  them. 
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"Resolved — That  this  vast  assembly,  consisting  of  seven 
enormous  meetings,  .  .  .  emphatically  protests  against  the 
rejection  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  by  an  irre- 
sponsible and  unrepresentative  House  of  Jjords,  notwithstand- 
ing its  almost  unanimous  acceptance  by  the  people,  and  the 
people's  accredited  representatives;  and  it  approves  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's action  in  advising  her  Majesty  to  summon  an  autumn 
session  of  Parliament,  and  his  determination  to  send  up  the 
Rill  again  to  the  peers;  and  further  expresses  its  opinion  that 
the  continued  existence  of  an  unchecked  power  of  impeding 
and  obstructing  the  popular  will  at  present  exercised  by  the 
House  of  Peers  is  not  conducive  either  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  or  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  That  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister. '^ 

At  five  of  the  platforms  members  of  Parliament  presided, 
and  from  all  seven  numerous  speeches  were  made,  most  of 
tlicm  animadverting  in  strong  language  on  the  action  of  the 
Lords.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  huge  meeting 
peaceably  dispersed. 

"  There  was  some  talk  of  demonstrating  against  the  houses 
of  Conservative  peers,  but  the  leaders  of  the  demonstration 
gave  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  any  persons  who  did  so 
would  be  regarded  as  public  enemies,  and  would  be  delivered 
up  to  the  police."  * 

The  Times'  criticism  on  the  demonstration  is  very  valuable 
as  showing  the  manner  in  which  such  occurrences  had  come  to 
be  regarded. 

"  Yesterday  London  witnessed  a  great  and  imposing  specta- 
cle. ...  It  was  a  demonstration  made  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  and  it  exhibited  every  sign  of  spontaneity  and  en- 
thusiasm. .  .  .  These  men  were  no  roughs  paid  to  shout  at 
tlie  word  of  command;  they  were  no  idlers  gathered  together 
to  enjoy  a  holiday  or  an  outing.  They  gathered  spontaneously 
for  a  s|)ecial  and  legitimate  purpose,  and  they  fulfilled  that 
purpose  with  perfect  good  humour  and  g^ood  sense,  and  with 
as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  convenience  of  their 
follow-citizons.  ...  If  the  demonstration  was  to  be  permitted 
at  all — and  after  the  experience  of  1866  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  dreamt  of  forbidding  it — ^the  only  prudent  coarse 
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for  the  authorities  to  take  was  to  leave  it  to  organise  itself. 
This  course  was  taken,  and  its  prudence  was  amply  jostifieil 
by  the  issue. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  good  conduct  of 
the  people.  There  was  no  violence,  no  confusion  ...  all 
was  spontaneous,  all  was  orderly,  all  was  good-humoured. 
.  .  .  Demonstrations  of  this  magnitude  are  not  frequent  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  at  all  expedient  that  tliey  should 
become  fre(pient,  or  that  tliey  should  be  resorted  to  on  light 
occasions.  But  their  very  infrequency  is  the  measure  of  their 
signitlcance,  and  the  test  of  their  sincerity,  and  their  moral 
effect  is,  therefore,  the  greater  in  proportion  as  their  occur- 
rence is  rare.  .  .  .  There  was  absolutely  nothing  revolution- 
ary; there  was  not  even  an  approach  to  disorder  in  yesterday's 
proceedings.'' 

Parliament  was  still  sitting,  but  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  country,  Lord  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister  desig- 
nate, descended  from  the  Olympian  heights,  dragging  his 
colleagues  after  him,  to  plunge  into  the  battle  on  the  plains. 
It  was  a  very  striking  incident — ^a  great  change  from  the 
unbroken  silences  of  the  Tory  leaders  in  the  days  not  so  very 
long  ])ast. 

A  great  Conservative  demonstration  was  held  at  Sheffield  on 
the  -IM  July.  Here  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  from  the  Platform. 
He  insisted  that  as  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  at  vari- 
ance, the  (iovcrnment  sln)uld  dis.solve  Parliament  and  api)eal 
to  the  countrv  to  dt^'ide  between  them.  "The  House  of  Com- 
mnns  was  eh'cted  upon  issues  that  have  passed  away;  its  life 
has  been  nearly  spent ;  it  is  the  most  servile  House  of  Commons 
— s{»rvile  to  tlie  Minister,  servile  to  the  caucus — that  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  has  ever  seen;  and  we  are  denounced  l)eoause 
we  will  not  allow  this  House*  of  Commons,  so  discredited — 
discredited  by  every  circumstance,  discredited  b}'  every  bv- 
election  that  takfs  place — to  settle  upon  an  unsound,  i>artisan, 
and  inecjuitablc  basis  the  Const ituticm  which  we  are  appointed 
to  protect. 

'*  Tlie  (lovcnimfut  set  uj)  all  sorts  of  shams  and  counterfeits; 
thi'V  (h»se»*n(l  int»)  the  streets;  ihvy  call  for  processions;  thev 
imagine  that  .*>(KO<M>  radicals  going  to  amuse   themselves   in 
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London  on  a  given  day  expresses  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  progressive,  cul- 
tured, and  civilised  State  determines  the  opinions  of  its  citi- 
zens. Nothing  can  have  been  more  good-humoured  as  yet 
than  the  multitudes  of  their  own  partisans  whom  they  have 
summoned  into  tlie  streets  to  keep  them  in  countenance.  But 
they  appeal  to  the  streets ;  they  attempt  legislation  by  picnic 
— but  that  has  its  dangerous  side.  There  is  no  more  hopeless 
condition  in  which  a  iK)pularly  governed  State  can  be  plunged 
than  when  its  policy  is  decided  by  demonstrations  held  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis;  and  to  that  end,  lam  afraid,  the 
Government  would  be  very  sorry  to  come.  At  all  events,  they 
will  resist  to  tlie  best  of  their  iK)wer  the  legitimate  appeal. 
But  we  must  keep  the  truth  in  this  matter  clearly  before  our 
eyes.  If  they  do  not  want  the  opinion  of  the  people,  if  they 
are  content  to  go  on  with  the  ordinary  constitutional  powers 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  open  for  them  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  the  country  will  not 
seriously  suffer.  ...  A  party  can  speak  by  processions  and 
demonstrations,  but  the  nation  can  only  speak  at  the  polling 
lK)()th^  and  any  attempt  to  substitute  the  counterfeit  voice 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  caucus,  will  assuredly  not  lead 
to  a  true  ascertainment  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  will 
U)  bitt<Tly  and  indignantly  repudiated  when  the  people  have 
their  voice.'' 

''  We,  at  all  events,"  he  said,  ''will  not  consent  to  be  guided 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  streets." 

Whilst  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  thus  making  use  of  the  Platform  for  his  party's  ends,  his 
iirst  lieutenant,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  simultaneously  using  it  in  a  different  part  of 
tlie  country. 

The  next  night  the  discussion  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who  spoke  at  the  Devonshire  Club,  commenting  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech — point  by  point — as  closely  as  if  he  were 
in  the  same  Ilouse  of  Parliament  as  Lord  Salisbury,  or  Lord 
Salisbury  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  speaking  to  him 
across  the  tible  of  the  House.  Lord  Salisbury  proclaimed 
the  })olicy  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  struggle;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proclaimed        ^  ^      \  have,  with  all  the 
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culinuess  of  conscious  strength,  in  the  assurance  of  certain 
victory,  to  pursue  tlie  constitutional  issues  which  he  has 
raised;  and  we  have  to  sweep  away  obstacles  which  now  cut 
oft'  this  viLst  multitude  of  unenfranchised  men  from  the  polit- 
ical rights  to  wliirli,  by  universal  consent,  they  are  entitled. 
W'c  liavc  also  to  assert — and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  task 
— the  sii[)rcniacy  of  popular  rights  and  rejiresentative  institu- 
tions over  iK'rsonal  authority  and  hereditary  privilege." 

And  now  the  liglit  waxed  hot  and  furious.  To  the  ijerpetual 
accompaniment  of  minor  meetings  all  over  the  countrj',  Minis- 
ters and  ex-Ministcrs  debated,  discussed,  asserted,  and  denied, 
almost  without  intermission  at  public  meetings,  nortli,  south, 
east,  ancl  west.  <  )n  the  25th  July  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  s|)oke  in 
London.  On  tlie  following  day  two  great  Liberal  meetiug.s 
WfV(*  held  at  the  I'omona  (Jardens,  Manchester,  in  supi»ort  of 
tlie  Franchise  r>ill.  Lord  Hartingt<m  and  Mr.  Bright  si)eaking 
at  tli«'m.  Lord  Ilartinj^ton  said:  *' I  will  endeavour  to  state  as 
brieHy  as  1  can  the  main  objects  for  which  I  conceive  that  this 
and  similar  meetinj^s  have  Ik'cu  called.  If  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken, before  tlie  month  of  October  next  there  will  \ye  meet- 
ini^'s,  nt>t  so  larj^^e,  but  similar  in  charaeter  to  this,  in  every 
town,  in  every  district,  and  in  every  village  in  the  north  of 
Kii^'laiid,  ami  they  will,  in  the  main,  l)c  actuated  by  the  same 
objects  as  have  called  us  here  to-dav. 

"1  take  those  objects  to  1k»,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  the 
stnne'  determination  whieh  animates  all  classes  in  this  coun- 
tiv,  the  enfranchised  and  the  unenfranchised  alike,  to  se- 
cure  the  eni'ranrhisement  of  the  householders  in  counties. 
Secondly.  1  take  it  that  we  are  met  togi^ther  to  expn»ss 
<nir  contidcn<M»  in  the  (iovi*rnment  of  Mr.  (Jladstone,  and  iu 
the  procedure  which  that  (iovernment  i)roiM)S4»s  to  adopt  iu 
order  t«)  cany  into  effect  the  object  we  have  in  view;  and 
thirdly,  I  take  it  that  we  intend  to  protest  against  the  unpreoe- 
deiitrd,  and,  as  we  considi'r,  the  unconstitutional  action  of 
the  H»»us»*  of  L<»rds,  or  a  majority  of  the  Htmse  of  Lords,  to 
dictate  to  thf  <;<»vernment  when,  and  at  what  time,  a  dissolu- 
tion of  rarli:iment  shall  take  ])lace." 

The  next  (lay  Sir  StaiTt)nl  Northcote  was  again  jdatforming; 
and  tin*  day  after  that — namelv,  on  the -Sth  thilv — T,ord  Salis- 
bury  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  achlressed  a  largo  meeting  of  the 
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rcjirrwntntiTns  of  tlic  C'lnitirrrativn  Aaioebitionn  of  t)i«  metrop- 
olis and  of  t1u>  hontc  muntia:*,  lifld  at  CaDnon  Street  Htitij. 
About  KKtO  prmiiiH  wimi>  [in^iiit,  anil  the  Lofd  Uayot  ptvaulcd. 
Nearly  ■!"<)  iwHiM-iiitmiiK  wt-rr  rciirt'ju-iit*^. 

l^tnl  SiiHiibiirv'jt  niits.'.-Ii  wan  a  (tritiriitin  mi  Mr.  Cbumber- 
luiti'R,  Mr.  Bright'*,  atxl  IaitiI  Hnrtiii^^ii'ii  K|H>«olie*,  just  a*  If 
liti  liiul  iwttinll7  heard  thfin  all  dnliffrvd  in  rarl>ati>»nl ;  tmt  it 
iM  iiitfri'Mting  «I»o  M  conUiiiiuff  oii  adcuowMginrnt  of  tlut  ad- 
viuitngT>8  of  flAtfono  diKitaSMiriu — sin  avuwnl  whicb  fvw  of  bit 
prrdwMsnrs,  Sir  B.  Perl  or  Canning  exi-eirtwl,  would  bavt 
thiinglit  of  milking.  "  It  u  ime  i^if  tbv  adrunlngps  of  tlw  tlior 
ongh  dinruiwion  which  I  hope  this  qufiation  will  roc<^ivii  twfot* 
November  that  all  fahie  pret«^n<H-H  %nd  all  hollow  pretcitu  will 
bo  repudiated,  and  the  cause  which  logirally  and  eoMtitutioa- 
ally  has  tUn  right  will  be  tnumphaiitly  enulili&hed." 

Sir  Stafford  Northcijte'a  speech  wna  even  more  iubenstlDg. 
Ilesaid:  "...  We  shall  Iw  Udil  tliat  we  are  sajing  the  soma 
thing  over  and  over  again.  Hnt  it  in  not  a  queatlon  of  what 
the  s]HtH-hea  are,  hut  a  quKStiim  nf  tlw  autliencea  to  wbiini 
they  are  delivered.  If  the  unti'  HiM>eelM'«  aro  deliverMl  at 
Mumliester,  Sbeffleld.  Xeweaatle.  iir  Uverjaiul,  the  i|uestUMi 
is.  Who  are  the  audieopea  to  whuiu  they  are  wldraMMl,  and 
what  ia  the  effect  Upon  tbeae  audicnixa,  and  whether  wc  ara 
bringing  these  matters  home  to  ihftm  by  meeting  them  face  to 
fic%'  and  eneouraging  tbeui  in  tlui  tiaitle  wbioh  tbey  have  to 
Hght?" 

Hut  it  waa  mainly  tnt«reatlDf  aj  bnlng  a  defence  ai  that  my 
i-jtuciiBi>rganisalion  wliieJt,  when  employed  by  the  Liberals, 
w.iB  so  hi>inou»  an  ofFenoe.  "Thttre  h  nothing  eanunon  aboul 
iho  meeting  we  are  aildreaaing  to-night,"  said  RirS.  Kortbcot«. 
"  It  is  no  mere  gathering  of  aomit  KMH)  or  ^WO  penoni  rvpw 
H'Miting  »onie  jiartii-iilar  cmistituenry.  Il  in  a  rvpttawnlatlre 
meeting  of  those  who  are  cha^^  b)  ratae  here  on  behalf  of 
thoiw  mctropoliuu  cun«titii«»cira  which,  wltatifver  Mr.  Glad* 
stoiir-  and  his  rHemU  may  aay  about  them,  an*  nt  tl>e  eentxe  of 
knowlivlgi!  and  power.  .  .  .  Om<  nf  the  battles  we  have  tit 
light  is  the  Imtlle  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  metropolitan 
i-oiiiitii-ji,  and  wt'  an-  fighting  it  in  the  best  jnwiible  way— .nut 
Ihnmgh  ftomr  ea*iinl  man  moettnga,  not  through  organised 
priiceiwiuns  at  8s.  a  heail,  bat  by  cdling  lo^tlier  our  diieb  of 
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tlu*  statV,  our  woikiiii;  roiuiuittt'fs,  our  rfpivsont;itivt»s  of  tli»* 
assocint ions  all  nmiid,  to  j^ivc  thrm  the  word,  which  in  turn 
tlirv  an'  to  |)ass  to  those  hchiiul." 

On  the  .'Jnth  .Inly  Lord  Northhrook  siMjko  :it  Hull,  Sir  M. 
Hicks- r.racli  at  Stroud,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  at  ShonMlit«-h. 

Th«'  -4th  of  Auixust  was  another  ^n*at  day.  Sir  Staffi»rd 
Northcote  and  Mr.  \V.  li.  Smith  spoke  at  llu;^henih*ii.  whih* 
Lord  Ilart  int^'ton  spoke  at  Uirminjjf ham,  after  a  great  n't«.»rm 
demonstration  whirh  was  held  there  in  tlie  <lav — a  deiuuiistni- 
tion  of  which  T/n*  Timfs  wrote:  "  It  mav  fairlv  1h"»  niieslioiit-il 
whetlier  any  previous  demonstration  there  eould  compare  in 
])oint  of  ma'^'uitudc,  ori^'anisation,  and  imposiii;^  ctTi'rt  wirii 
the  monster  procession  and  open-air  gatheriuj^  ol  tu-thiy." 

The  l<Uh  of  Au'^nist  was  even  mon»  prolitie  in  s|M'akiii;^. 
The  ex-War  Secretary  spoke  at  Lanca.stor,  wliilst  a  great  C  u- 
serv.it ive  (h'monstration  took  ]>lace  at  Pomona  (Jardens.  Man- 
chester— a  t'ount'-r-denKJUstration  to  that  of  the  Lil)erals.  The 
meetin.^'  was  announced  as  <Mie  "to  protest  against  the  (lictati«'ii 
of  the  caucus,  and  to  su])port  the  demand  of  the  House  of  Liinl."! 
for  a  com]»lete  Reform  Uill."  Sir  K.  Cross  j^resided.  Th»-r>» 
was  aNo  an  "ovcutluw  meeting,"  and  Lord  Salislmry  and  Sir 
M.  Hicks-r.each  spoke  at  both  of  them. 

Lnid  SaliNhurv,  wlio  was  so  averse  to  the  opinion  of  the 
stiii-t>,  glnii.'d  in  the  oj»ini(»nN  <)f  the  gardens.  "  I  l^dieve 
ll;;it    the  numl)er>  a>^emhh*d   fnr    the    present   demonstnitittn 

e\ 1  an\lliing  (d"  which  we  have  liad  exiM*rience  lH'fon\  au'l 

tint  as  ni.inv  as  r_M)jMM>  tiikets  have  he»*n  taken  for  Thi< 
diiii'tii-tiMt i<»n."  Lord  liaitington's,  Mr.  Uriu'lit's,  and  Mr. 
<  ImiiiIh  rlain's  sjn-cchcs  were  cdniniented  oti  and  replied  t«». 

Ii  i>^  ^iMii;illy  \v<»rthy  of  note  that  all  thes»-  Tueetinirs  w.-r»» 
ImM,  .tnd  all  thi>;  ^jM-i-cliifyin-^'.  or  "  haramruing,"  as  it  ii-.-t 
ti)  lie  c.il!".!.  t"'k  idai'e  while  Larliaiiieut  was  actually  sittiu' 
t«r  r.ii  I:  iiii"  :.!  w.i-;  nnt  pr«>rn.r,i,.,l  until  the  1  Itli  Au'jii^r. 
Ni  v<  I.  in  t.i.  t.  in  ilie  \vh«»le  hi^tnrv  of  tla*  country  so  far  h.id 
t  :i''  ij I -■  u- "^:-  n  «'t  a  '.:ii'at  piiMic  nn-a^uit'  been  so  <'oiiiplfti-!v 
till-.' n  •■lit  «.l  t!ie  h;in<i-  of  P.irliam.  nt,  while  I*.irlianient  wa-? 
a«t  :  ill'.    -::•.::•;,  ;i:id  t  i-in^Nfcrml  ;»).>.  .lati-lv  and  ent  indx  to  the 

N-  ■.•■r  l!.:d  tl;i-  u-f  i.f  tin'  IM  itti'im  fur  the  pur{io<e«.  of  di<- 
en-vj,,ii  1mm  n  ^«»  jMlp.ii'ly  and  inc.intrNialilx  jutiVi'tl.      Ii  i^  Mill 
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a  part  of  8oin'-  i..-<r[,i,.\,  |„,ht!..yl  .n-.'il  tliat  tbe  Pltttfonn  e«i- 
oot  iliscuss  i|t4i -'  I  ''I'  '  <  I'  I  "iKilily  luk  wlmt  mora  or 
whllt  givalisr  <Iim  i:  i  ;  :!  i  >:  '.  [  :.  li.irr  riHwivod  tbui  the 
diiH-u«itioD  tliis  I'll    1'  I  !  if'imi?    Wltat  more 

euDvinciii);  iiront    Iirli.'f  hiOil  by  our 

giviitvst  stati-HiiK  II  .1.  i|i>nu  (liK-UMioii  Uuin 

that,    wliili.'    l'aiU.iiii<i;L    -'..-,  ;>itLiiig,    tlu.-]r  tbonU 

dcM-rt  I'lirlianii-iit  lot  iliu  I'Utlwrtu. 

A  wcuk  lator  I'arluuDPnt  wna  [mroi^fid.  Sir  H.  Hidta- 
Hc<ach  tii>oki>  at  rortamoutfa,  and  a  conplo  of  dajra  later — 
namely,  oo  tlio  :i3d  Aagiut — tbnre  ww  a  jfreat  4-'oiiwrvatiTe 
meeting  at  Nostcll  Priory,  where  Bir  B.  Nortbeote  Mpaiko 
twii-e. 

A  wet'k  lator  the  Prime  Uimster,  treed  tram  VtuVamentuy 
I'An-M,  wont  duwu  aud  addiewed  bli  eotutitaeota.  His  «{wt«]i 
w;m  iiwititw]  with  the  keenest  anxie^.  FoUoving  aoniewhat 
the  linoH  of  the  Reform  afilatioti  of  UBl-^tS;  Ui«a«lUti(m  had 
l>Kun  astiumiiiK — ever  more  decided]; — Una  lom  of  an  agitation 
OKuiiMt  the  House  of  Lotda.  The  apeekl  uuaaure  of  thr  ex- 
tviiHion  of  the  fmochlM  to  «  eetteln  wttenl  Msk,  or  wa« 
mtTgrd  into  tli«  gtmter  qnattioo  of  tlie  contimuutce  of  an 
lit-nililary  l'ppi-r  Chamber  of  Parliament.  That  llonar  wan 
a^in  etutidiiig  in  tlic  way  of  a  great  neaaure  of  right  and  juf- 
tic«,  and  oniinouii  murmnra  were  plainly  aiulihlt' — mnrmnni 
best  i>r«Qised  in  the  fonmUa,  "Bowl  them,  mend  theu,  or 
eud  lJieiu,"eacb  of  wbieb  tluM  eomeai  had  iimntlcsa  aitro- 
raiipn  itnd  iia|i[K>rteta.  For  the  Flatfonn  wiu  not  occupied 
aloni*  by  ('al>it)rt  and  es-Calrinet  Hinistvrs,  but  the  whole  rank 
and  tile  of  I'nrllBmeDt  wrn*  omtingand  "hanuiguing"  on  the 
RiihjfK't  in  Bpoerhes  ton  numirruus  even  to  calt-nlatp,  anil  th«r« 
K-a.4  on  air  of  deep  sulMtantial  UManing  in  the  agitation  wbioh 
liad  f^atvr  iH^n  visible  ainm  1833. 

Whfn  tho  I'rimi"  Miniater'a  speceli  waa  drtlwrod.  it  ab- 
sorlK-d  thi-  atlctition  of  the  Enptr*.  No  more  uiimctituu» 
sj^-wh  liaa  N'pQ  dwlivured  in  rwiwit  tinea.  A  few  word* 
fmm  the  sjiriikpr,  of  one  wrl,  would  hare  fanned  into  a  ton- 
sumini!  flam?  thr  agitation  agalnKt  the  Hooae  of  LonU;  a  few 
words  of  anothrr  sort  wonki  •ootbe  and  itill  the  rlaiog  |iaa- 
fiions  of  the  pvopli-.  Tlw  fntura  tmmUnd  on  thu  ntteraneee  of 
the  BiK-akor.    Ju»t  aa  in  tha  grant  eriaia  of  the  Reform  n|^t»- 
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tion  of  1832,  when  Attwood  had  described  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  standing  "like  greyhounds  on  the  slip,"  so  now  they 
were  straining  to  be  let  go.  But  the  signal  was  not  dropped. 
The  moderation  of  the  speech  was  its  great  characteristic. 

"  What  is  the  purpose  with  which  I  have  come  among  you?" 
.  .  .  said  the  Prime  Minister.  "  It  is  to  promote,  by  every 
legitimate  means  in  my  power,  the  speedy  passing  of  the 
Franc^hise  l>ill.   .   .   . 

"  The  rejection  of  that  Bill  has  already  drawn  in  its  train 
other  questions  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  has  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  |>eople  the  inquiry,  AVhether 
the  time  lias  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
means  of  introducing  an  organic  change  into  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords?  Now,  gentlemen,  into  that  question 
it  is  not  my  intention  on  this  oc<;a.sion  to  enter.  The  contro- 
versy now  l)efore  us  with  regard  to  the  Franchise  Bill  is 
sufficiently  weighty,  and  the  field  sufficiently  wide.  Should 
the  passing  of  that  measure  be  delayed,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  licLl  of  that  controversy  will  became  wider  still.  But  my 
duty  as  a  ^linistcr  of  the  Crown — speaking  for  myself,  and  I 
believe  expressing  with  tolerable  fidelity  the  opinions  of  my 
colleagues — my  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  not  to  look 
into  the  far  future  while  the  work  of  the  day  demands  every 
energy,  and  more  than  every  energy,  that  we  possess.  What 
we  want  is  a  national  expression  of  opinion  in  the  constitu- 
tional mo(l(»s  familiar  to  this  country  upon  this  great  question — 
Whether  two  millions  of  your  fellow-subjects  are  to  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  political  and  Parliamentary  power?  That  is 
enough  for  me  to  put  before  you.  Others  are  more  free  to 
enter  into  what  may  or  may  not  hap]>en  in  the  ulterior  stages 
of  this  great  contiict.  But  for  my  pai*t  I  seek  to  avoid  them. 
It  may  be  the*  timidity  of  age — it  may  be  the  indolence  from 
which  non(»  of  us  are  altogether  free, — but  I  own  to  you, 
g(»ntlemen,  that  1  look  with  reluctance  to  entering  upon  ques- 
tions of  organic  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
unless  and  until  the  moment  comes  when  I  can  no  longer 
drny  their  nt'C(»ssity.  1  believe  that  the  House  of  Ix)rd8  has 
not  Vft  placed  itself  in  a  position  of  irretrievable  error,  I 
lM'li«»v(»  it  is  ])f)ssible  it  nuiy  go  back,  and  may  go  back  with 
dignitv  and  with  honour.   .  .  . 
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^^  There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
touch  to-day,  which  is  the  allegation  that  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  willing  to  give  way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it 
is  willing  to  give  way  to  the  people.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  refer  to  that  matter  more  at  length  upon  another  day.  But 
I  will  venture  to  say  this :  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  point  out  the  time  of  dissolution,  and 
to  determine  when  the  country  is  to  be  referred  to,  is  a  doc- 
trine which  has  no  place  whatever  in  our  hbtory  or  our  Con- 
stitution. To  tamper  with  that  doctrine,  to  give  it  the 
smallest  countenance,  to  admit  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it,  would, 
iu  my  opinion,  be  treason  to  British  liberty;  and  I  tell  you 
fairly,  I  would  far  rather  abandon  my  share  in  the  Franchise 
Bill,  and  that  which  would  go  with  it,  my  share  in  political 
life,  than  for  one  moment  cease  to  raise  the  loudest  protest  in 
my  power  against  the  introduction  of  this,  the  grossest  inno- 
vation which,  either  in  a  reformed  Parliament  or  in  an  unre- 
formed  Parliament,  was  ever  heard  of,  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  said  that  I  shall  avoid  all  discussion  on  the  future 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  will  go  one  step 
farther,  and  I  hope  you  won't  consider  it  a  sign  of  weakness. 
I  know  that  Scotch  politics,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  great 
firmness,  are  also  distinguished  by  great  forbearance  and  great 
tolerance ;  and  I  hope  you  will  extend  to  me  that  forbearance 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Ijords.  In  a  mixed  society,  in  a  mixed  Gtovenunent^ 
it  has  many  merits  as  qualifying  the  action  of  many  other 
principles  which  would  be  more  unchecked  without  it.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  hereditary  principle  is 
the  man  who  places  it  in  direct  conflict,  brow  to  brow,  with 
th(^  elective  and  representative  principle.  If  the  hereditary 
chamber  deliberately  involves  itself  in  that  conflict  and  per- 
severes in  it,  it  is  treading  the  pathway  which  leads  to  an 
issue  tliat  I  will  not  describe,  but  it  is  not  that  of  safety  or 
ol  honour." 

Reporting  the  incidents  of  the  meeting.  The  Timea  reporter 
said:  *'  It  was  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  of 
his  personal  adherence  to  the  principle  of  an  hen  ^  H( 
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was  received  in  silence,  broken  only  by  a  few  faint  murmurfl 
of  dissent.  When,  however,  he  proceeded  to  warn  the  peers 
that  they  were  placing  the  hereditary  principle  in  jeopardy 
by  provoking  a  contest  with  the  representative  House  and 
with  the  people,  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  Tremendoua 
cheering  also  followed  his  declaration  that  the  doctrine  that 
tlie  House  of  Lords  had  a  right  to  fix  the  time  for  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  was  a  doctrine  that  had  no  pUtce  in  our 
history  or  our  Constitution,  and  was  foreign  to  British  liberty." 

On  the  1st  September  Mr.  Gladstone  again  addressed  a  large 
mooting  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  evening  he  addressed  a 
mooting  of  the  working  men  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Waverley 
^Market. 

Mr.  Ghulstone  said:  "In  the  crisis  at  which  we.  have 
arrived,  what  wo,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  desire  is  to 
hear  tlie  voi(!e  of  the  nation.  I  thank  you  for  enabling  me  to 
moot  tliis  vast  assemblage,  which,  vast  as  it  is,  I  chiefly  re- 
joice in,  because  its  gathering  together  is  i>erfectly  sponta- 
neous. It  is  not  under  the  command  of  any  organisation.  It 
is  not  colloctod  by  the  use  of  the  long  purse  of  a  wealthy  party. 
It  has  not  boon  assembled  by  providing  gratuitous  tickets  by 
railway  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  population 
of  many  counties,  or  at  l(»ast  tliat  jwrtion  of  the  population 
which  can  l>e  induced  to  come.  These  are  not  the  means, 
gentlemen,  by  which  you  have  been  brought  together.  It 
has  b(MMi  by  your  own  personal  and  conscientious  impulse,  and 
tho  request  made  to  me  to  receive  your  address  has  been 
prompted  from  yourselves.   .  .  . 

**(ionth'nien,  vou  see  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
our  o])pononts  and  ourselves;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
decision  of  this  question  does  not  rest  with  us.  It  rests  with 
tho  nation.  It  is  the  voice  of  tho  nation  that  will  prevail. 
Wo,  th<»  Ministers  of  tho  Crown,  have  s(*rupled  to  assume  a 
^rcat  activity  in  stirring  up  the  people,  l)ecause  we  considei 
that  tho  oxprossinn  of  opinion  which  we  desire  and  invite 
oujjfht  to  bo  their  act  and  not  ours.  Consequently,  though  ] 
have  coiuo  horo  to  address  my  friends  and  constituents  it 
Midlothian,  noithor  I  nor  the  ^linistors  in  gi»noral  have  gone 
scaHip<'rinj^  about  tho  country,  first  to  this  place  and  then  tc 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  sort  of  show  of  opposition  to  the 
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Iloutifi  of  LcmlH  in  thJa  inijHirtont  nikttvr.  Vu,  gvntlouuin,  Wfl 
ItHik  to  you  for  your  BU))[<ort,  for  u  full,  fn^tt,  natural  <ixpR«- 
HJuti  of  ()[>iniuD  ani]  ■■unvictiua." 

Some  little  time  eUpse<l  bcfim  the  Cons«rvatir«a  rroewwl 
the  I'latform  twuiUit.  On  ttie  iftli  St-iiletiibtrr,  liuwpvpr,  Hit  R. 
OoBs  a|)oke  nnnr  Liverpool,  and  the  day  afl«r  nt  Kilnuunock. 
(lu  the  l.'th  Sir  Staftufd  Nortlieicrt.!  aiNikii  twin-,  and  tliii  i-x- 
Focitmaitter-Q«nenil  oii(v>,  at  KdinburKli,  aod  tbe  next  day  Sir 
B.  Nurtheoto  aiptiu  ajiokt-  at  Edinlnirgli. 

Thff  day  following  (t'tb  September)  Mr  Gladstone,  irliil« 
travelling  in  Seotland,  rv«eivw)  Heveral  aiblreMBni  miiI.  in 
n'plyint;  to  one  from  Montroae,  be  said :  "  I  r«>)uii«  in  Um-m 
lo(':vI  mauife.ttatioiui,  be«-auHe  what  iailrjiiml  by  thu  Miuistvra 
ujwD  tliiM  iwtfiuiion  is  to  know  wliether  tliey  are  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  views,  tlie  fixed  nmvicliutis,  awl  tlte  reoKin- 
nblx  dtwirvs  ot  tbe  nation;  and  altboufib  we  mm  with  grvat 
Mtiitfiurtioti  imrgt^  and  HjMiutanMnu  aiuftiDblaftea  of  nwtti,  nieh 
as  took  i>Iiurii  in  Manrliester  ami  in  Li>nd<>i),  wbere  tltir  work- 
ing rliMNi'ii,  prcimplnl  by  tbrmvrlvrs,  H«nt  tbeir  dF]Hitattons 
frtim  ({Ti'iit  liinl-inrT*  to  take  [art  in  a  very  roinarkabb-  dcmon- 
NtnUinn,  yot  I  am  still  better  |d*;aiMHl  wltli  tbeir  |)un<ly  Kiral 
manifestations." 

And  replying  on  tbnsaine  day  tn  an  addreM  from  Ui«  I(rt«hin 
LitiiTal  AsHorialion,  be  luiid:  **  Wr,  I  truiit.  shall  donor  parts, 
but  it  in  to  Uie  sober  and  dvliberatc  maiiifettation  of  fmblia 
opinion  tlirunghtmt  thn  land  tluit  we  tniot.  Ytm,  I  am  buaod 
to  say.  are  dolnfi  youn.  These  lotal  declarations  nr»  the  my 
thin){  that  wh  want;  they  express  the  true  sratiment  of  the 
I)i'ople;  tbey  do  not  iwwwi  from  wntral  ap-ncy;  they  do  not 
ri'iircsenl  the  neeaiiralation  of  men  itwept  fn>m  rant  distauwa 
into  one  spot  to  nuke  a  bIww  of  publii*  opinion.  What  I  we 
lii  the  fmit  of  tbe  noit  iiimu  which  I  stand." 

f'n  the  li*ili  **<>pt<'mbertwoCon»enfatiTewMinist«r«"plat- 
birmed."  On  tJie  'Jlrt  the  I'riiue  MiuiNter  agniu  foniMl  nxa- 
#ion  to  use  the  I'tatfonn:  "  1  am  of  oitinion,"  be  said  at 
4'oui>ar  An>;iiti,  "that  tiiesa  local  meetioKs  in  pUices  cnmpara- 
tively  small  are.  in  Bome  respwte,  more  temarkabtc  evca  than 
the  Kreat  awiemblaK""  in  ^^  l«rs*  townii.  They  afford  a  pniof 
that  it  is  not  only  in  those  plaeea  wlieie  political  inlelHjtetMW 
I'iM-iiliitea  rapidly  and  |M)werfully  tliat  titerv  is  a  fevling  oa 
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tills  matter,  but  that  it  pervades  the  whole  of  the  land;  i 
descends  into  the  minutest  channels  of  social  influence." 

On  the  23d  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  twice  at  Newcastle 
and  on  the  24th  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  doing  what  used  t 
be  called  *Miaranguing."  On  the  24th  September  he  spoke  a 
Perth.  "  The  nation  cannot  live  in  a  daily  agitation  of  jx)! 
itics.  It  is  only  upon  these  ocicasions  that  it  can  be  roused  U 
act.  The  calls  of  your  private  and  individual  lives  are  fai 
too  urgent  to  enable  you  from  day'to  day  to  be  considering 
as  a  nation  what  is  done  by  one  or  the  other  House  of  Par 
lianient,  and  forming  opinions  on  one  or  the  other  of  th< 
thousand  questions  continually  before  them.  It  is  only  ii 
those  great  crises  that  it  is  possible  to  address  a  call  to  th( 
heart  and  mind  of  the  country  sufficient  to  bring  about  any- 
thing of  the  manifestations  that  are  now  so  abundantl3''  before 
our  eves." 

Two  days  later,  on  his  way  home,  he  made  a  final  speech  at 
Carlisle.  But  scarcely  had  the  Prime  Minister  gone  into  re 
tirement  than  the  Prime  Minister  designate  took  up  the  run 
ning. 

<  )n  the  30th  September  Lord  Salisbury  arrived  in  Scotland 
Imitating  Mr.  Gladstone's  example,  he  si)oke  at  different  places 
in  the  course  of  his  journey — to  this  had  a  Conservative  Primi 
^linister  drsignate  come. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  activity  of  the  Platform  up  U 
this  in  this  aj^itation  was  sufficiently  remarkable;  but  wha 
had  hitherto  taken  place  was  as  nothing  to  its  activity  in  thi: 
month  of  October  1SS4. 

On  the  1st  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  si)oke  at  Newport,  in  the  Isli 
of  Wij^ht;  and  on  tlie  same  day  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  th< 
Conservative  Associations  of  the  west  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow 
He  said:  **The  doctrine  that  you  can  determine  the  wishes  o 
the  people  of  Kngland  by  demonstration.s,  or  processions,  o 
meetin;4s.  or  addresses  on  railway  platforms,  is  utterly  iw\ 
and  utterly  untenuhle.  ...  It  is  not  from  demonstration 
of  that  kind  that  you  can  <;ather  what  the  opinions  of  tlie  |k*o 
pie  are.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  wa}'  of  ascertainiuj 
wlio  are  on  one  side  and  who  are  on  the  otlier,  except  by  th 
elementary  i>ro<^ess  of  counting:  them.  There  is  no  other  wa^ 
of  ascertaining  it  save  by  summoning  them  to  the  poll  wher 
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they  can  be  constitutionally  counted.  ...  I  reject  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  new  the  idea  that,  by  those  who  come 
out  in  processions  or  who  come  to  meetings,  the  opinion  of 
the  people  can  be  discerned.  .  .  .  Now  putting  aside  the 
evidence  of  demonstrations,  which  are  very  useful  for  bring- 
ing the  party  together,  for  inducing  men  to  work  for  a  com- 
mon cause,  for  assuring  them  that  they  have  co-operation,  but 
which  are  not  useful  as  a  substitute  for  the  constitutional  pro- 
cess of  election,  let  us  inquire,  etc." 

On  the  3d  October  Lord  Salisbury  delivered  another  long 
speech  in  Glasgow,  and  a  shorter  one  at  an  overflow  meeting; 
and  the  next  day  Lord  Hartington  addressed  two  meetings  of 
his  constituents  in  North-East  Lancashire. 

On  the  6th  the  '^National  Liberal  Federation"  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Stoke,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present. 
**  The  question  which  is  before  us,"  he  said,  "  is,  Whether  this 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  its  people  or  by  the  peers,  whether 
popular  rights  are  to  prevail,  or  whether  arbitrary  authority 
and  privilege  are  to  rule?  "  There  was  a  large  procession  and 
a  demonstration  of  some  30,000  people,  and  there  were  five 
platforms  at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  more 
than  a  dozen  meetings  were  held  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Tlie  following  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  two  meetings 
at  Hanley.  ^*  Every  now  and  again,  at  rare  intervals,  the 
whole  country  seems  to  be  stirred  by  some  deep  and  common 
impulse.  The  voice  of  the  nation  rises  and  swells  until  it 
drowns  the  feeble  notes  of  faction,  and  pronounces  in  un- 
mistakable terms  a  nation's  will.  Something  of  that  sort 
occurred  when  there  was  a  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation 
evoked  by  the  outrages  in  Bulgaria.  .  .  .  And  again  the 
same  thing  happened  when  Mr.  PlimsoU  roused  the  conscienoe 
of  the  nation  to  the  iniquity  of  sacrificing  brave  men's  lives 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  commercial  enterprise.  .  .  . 
The  agitation  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
similar  character.  A  great  wave  of  excitement  has  passed 
over  the  country.  The  torrent  is  still  rising.  Yesterday  it 
was  Scotland;  to-day  it  is  the  Midland  district;  to-morrow 
it  will  l)e  Wales ;  and  everywhere  it  is  not  a  party  agitation — it 
is  something  like  a  real  uprising  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  had  at  least  five  times  as  many  meet- 
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ings  as  our  opponents  have  had,  and  our  meetings  have  been 
ten  times  as  numerously  attended ;  but  that  is  not  the  most 
important  distinction.  Our  meetings  have  been,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  almost  every  case  open  meetings — true  assemblies  oi 
the  people.  Our  opponents  have  not  dared  to  hold  one  single 
tree  and  o^ien  meeting  in  the  course  of  this  agitation  except 
one  at  Darlington,  where  they  were  defeated  by  a  large  major- 
ity, and  one  at  Bournemoutli,  where  they  attempted  a  proces- 
sion which  was  incontinently  broken  up.  .  .  .  How  long  is 
this  state  of  effervescence  and  .agitation  rapidly  degenerating 
into  irritation  to  continue  ?  These  great  gatherings  are  only 
held  at  considerable  inconvenience.  They  effect  a  great  dis- 
turbance of  ordinary  business,  and  they  involve  much  personal 
sacriticc." 

On  the  same  evening  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  speaking  at 
Bristol. 

On  the  0th  the  Home  Secretary  spoke  at  Derby,  and  the  ex- 
Homo  Secretary  at  a  meeting  near  Liverixxol. 

The  1 1  th  was  a  memorable  day.  Lord  Hartington  addressed 
a  gr(»at  njeeting  or  demonstration  of  some  15,(MX)  at  Chats- 
worth.  **  I  fear  1  nnist  admit  that  we  have  hardly  come  here 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Discussion  can  be  con- 
(Uieted  more  conveniently  at  meetings  less  vast  than  the 
])resent.  We  have  come  esscTitially  to  demonstrate,  and  to 
show  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  peojde  of 
this  country  there  doi's  exist  a  stnmg  and  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  household  vote  should  \h}  extended  to  the  countv 
householder." 

Sir  William  Harcimrt  also  spoke  at  the  same  meeting.  And 
on  the  same  day  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at  Kelso,  and  Sir 
Kichard  Cross  at  Wigan.  Thus,  on  the  one  day  two  Cabinet 
and  two  ex-Oabinet  Ministers  were  utilising  the  Platform. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  time  when  a  single  s])eech  fn»m  Can- 
ninj^'  was  the  sum  total  of  ^linisterial  Platform  oratory  in  a 
whole  year,  and  was  thought  a  most  noteworthy  and  menior- 
al)h*  event,  or  wvu  those  darker  ages  when  the  voice  of  a 
Minist«*r  was  never  heard  fn)m  one  year's  end  to  another 
except  in  Parliann-nt. 

On  the  l.'»th  OetoU'r  Sir  Staffonl  X(^rthcotesJ^okeat  Birminp:- 
ham,  and  here,  unfortunately,  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by 
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some  of  the  Liberals,  and  there  was  considerable  disturbance. 
"A  scene  thoroughly  disgraceful  to  English  politics,"  wrote 
The  Times;  "a  conpicuous  offence  against  public  liberty." 

In  the  course  of  the  three  following  days  no  less  than  ten 
Platform  speeches  were  made  by  Ministers  or  ex-Mlnisters. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  twice  at  Birmingham,  twice  at 
Warrington,  twice  at  Liverpool;  Sir  Charles  Dilke  spoke  at 
Oldham,  Manchester,  and  Stockport;  and  Sir  R.  Cross  spoke 
once  at  Liverpool.  On  the  19th  Sir  R.  Cross  spoke  at  Ches- 
ter, and  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  twice  at  Newtown,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. "This  demonstration,"  he  said,  ''forms  part  of 
<au  agitation  which  has  been  unparalleled  in  our  time.  It  has 
l)oen  for  the  most  part  a  great  and  orderly  demonstration,  grad- 
ually developing  itself,  testifying  to  the  intelligent  interest 
wiiich  the  people  take  in  public  affairs,  and  conclusive  to  the 
mind  of  every  honest  and  impartial  man  as  to  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  great  mass,  at  all  events,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  the  foundations  of  liberty  should  be  at 
once  extc»nded." 

On  the  20th  three  Cabinet  Ministers  spoke — Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  next  day 
there  was  even  a  greater  display  of  Platform  oratory.  One 
Cabinet  M  inister  and  three  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  spoke.  Among 
the  latter  Ijord  Salisbury,  who  made  a  most  interesting  speech 
reviewing  the  "autumn  campaign." 

"It  has,"  he  said,  "given  the  country  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  of  forming  tiieir 
dt'lil)erate  judgment  thereupon."  After  referring  to  Liberal 
accusations,  he  said:  "I  do  not  in  the  least  admit  the  error 
which  they  impute  to  us  (of  bringing  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords  before  the  country),  because  the  imputation  of 
that  error  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  this 
country  must  be  treated  rather  like  lunatics,  and  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  mention  any  matter  in  their  hearing,  lest  it  should 
set  up  a  perilous  and  destructive  line  of  thought.  I  do  not 
l)elieve  in  the  policy  of  plastering  over  difficulties  and  trying 
to  avoid  dangers  by  reticence.  The  only  chance  we  have  in 
this  country  is  fair,  free,  open  disci  ion;  and  if  I  am  told 
that  we  have  brought  before  t  a  ti  of  the  country  sub- 
jects which,  but  for  us,  w<     dl  raght  before 
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tlu?m,  I  say  all  the  bettt^r.  The  sooner  that  they  discuss  the 
tlie  bettor  they  will  be  able  to  judge  upon  them.  The  on! 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  a  hasty  uninformed  judgment,  aE 
the  longer  they  are  abh»  to  discuss  them,  the  more  thorough] 
these  c^uestions  are  agitated  in  their  view,  with  the  more  yte 
feet  contidencM*  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  the  sound  judj 
nient  that  will  ultimately  Ixi  arrived  at." 

Here  ended  this  great  autumn  Platform  campaign,  for  Pai 
liament  met  on  the  I'.Sd  October,  and  Ministers  and  ex-Mini; 
trrsand  memln'rs  of  Parliament  had  to  be  back  in  their  phu^s 

1  have  gone  rather  into  detail  in  this  matter,  because  I  liav 
Ix'en  anxious  to  bring  into  full  prominence  the  position  t 
Mhieh  the  Platform  hatl  attained.  I  have  only  referred  to  th 
speeches  of  actual  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  an 
members  of  Lord  Pieaconsiield's  Cabinet  when  it  was  dissolve 
in  ISSO,  Ix^cause  I  want(*d  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  Plat 
form  has  Ihmmi  adopted  by  the  Jietual  party  leaders  of  the  da\ 
I  cannot  say  tluit  the  list  is  absolutely  complete,^  but  it  i 
very  nearly  so,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  so  to  prov 
how  enormous  a  change  has  come  over  the  political  life  of  th 
country  since  the  Platform  gradually  struggled  into  being. 

That,  in  the  course  of  alKiut  tlnvv  months,  the  Prime  ^linis 
ter  shcmld  hav(»  made  iniportiint  Platform  siH»eehes  on  nin 
occasions,  and  several  other  less  important  ones,  that  th 
l*rinie  Minister  designati*  should  have  sjM>ken  eight  times,  tha 
in  addition  to  thcs(»  speechi-s  Cabinet  Ministers  should  liav 
s]K)kfn  thirty  times,  and  niend)ers  of  the  preceding  Cabim 
tlnrty-eight  times,  or  a  total  of  some  eighty-hve  s|K»eehes,  i 
indeed  the  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  iK)sition  whie 
tlie  Phitform  has  attnintul. 

How  stranj^elv,  under  such  circumstances,  do  all  the  ol 
jrers  against  "peripatetic  agitators*'  sound.  How  funnil 
(h)es  CaTining's  speech,  which  I  have  ab-eady  (pioted.  now  n»a 
about  "ambulatorv  trilmnes,"  whose  r(»strum  was  pitehet" 
sonn'times  here,  sometimes  there.  With  what  hinguage  wcml 
L(U'd  Liver]>ool  and  Lord  Sitlmouth  havt»  characterised  sue 
C(»nduct  in  their  successors. 

The  i:«'ni'ral  I'lTeit  mii;ht  U'  increased  were  I  to  add  to  thi 

i  Thi"  siM.Tlirs  of  fx-1.tlKr:iI  Minist.Ts  ari'  not  iucluilml.  Mr.  Brifrht  niml 
several  tinu's.  Mr.  F«irst«T  :i  fi'W  liinrs. 
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list  an  enumeration  of  the  speeches  of  many  statesmen  of 
great  eniinenee,  abilities,  and  experience,  who  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  agitation;  and  below  them  again  of  the 
great  mass  of  members  of  Parliament  whose  constituents  had 
to  be  enlightend  or  wooed, — but  space  does  not  permit. 

The  Annual  Register  of  1884  contains  a  summary  of  the 
meetings  held :  "  iJudging  from  party  meetings,  the  balance  of 
numbers  has  been  enormously  in  favour  of  the  Liberals,  who 
claimed  to  have  held  1277  public  gatherings  in  England,  and 
2.S5  in  Scotland  (a  total  of  1512),  against  184  in  the  former, 
and  1 1  in  the  latter  country  (195),  in  support  of  the  House  of 
Lords." 

Thus  it  is  computed  that  over  1700  public  meetings  were 
held  in  (ireat  Britain  in  the  course  of  this  agitation.  **The 
attendance  at  these  meetings,"  continues  the  Annual  Register, 
"varied  considerably,  for  which  one  set  of  estimates  gave 
3,  ;■)()(),  000  for  the  Liberals,  and  300,000  only  to  the  Conserva- 
tives. Another  calculation  raised  the  numbers  of  the  latter 
to  G7 1,000,  and  reduced  those  of  the  Liberals  less  than  1,600- 
000." 

The  effect  of  the  agitation  is  known  to  all.  Within  less 
than  two  months  the  Franchise  Bill  became  law,  and  in  the 
following  session  of  Parliament  the  almost  greater  measure 
was  passed  for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  The  one  added 
over  2,000,(KK)  of  voters  to  the  electoral  body;  the  other  prac- 
ti(!ally  realised  one  of  the  ''six  points"  which  had  been  de- 
manchnl  by  the  Charters-equal  electoral  districts. 

Indir(M*tly  these  measures  established  the  Platform  more 
firmly  tlian  ever  as  a  political  institution;  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  polling  places,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  constituen- 
cies, created  demands  on  representatives  and  candidates  which 
(!jin  only  be  met  by  a  constant  resort  to  the  Platform. 

One  final  fact  will  enable  us  still  further  to  realise  the 
enormous  progress  which  the  electoral  Platform  has  made. 
In  17()1,  at  the  first  general  election  in  George  IIL's  reign, 
there  were  18  contests.  In  1885,  at  the  general  election,  the 
first  under  the  new  Reform  Acts,  for  the  567  seats  allotted  to 
Great  Britain,  there  were  522  contests. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

CONCLUDING  CONSIDERATIONS 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  history  of  the  PlatfoHn,  in  its  main 
features,  from  the  time  of  its  entrance  into  the  field  of  English 
political  life — a  history  of  brilliant  progress,  and  of  vast 
achievement,  of  a  successful  struggle  for  the  valuable  rights 
of  free  speech,  of  public  meetings,  and  of  self-govemment. 

Once  the  events  of  the  life  of  the  Platform  are  put  into 
the  consecutive  form  of  a  narrative,  one  understands  how 
si]n[)lo  and  natural  has  been  the  growth  of  this  g^at  institu- 
tion, and  by  what  natural  transitions  it  passed  on  from  one 
stage  to  another  of  progress  and  power. 

Springing  from  germs  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  people  or  race,  it  first  had  a  long  and 
desperate  tight  for  free  speech.  Speech  was  not  free  so  long 
as  men  were  prevented  criticising  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  actions  of  the  Government,  or  eveh  the  iniquities  of 
public  ofhcials.  Speech  was  not  free  when  the  suggestion  that 
rarliamont  did  not  fairly  represent  the  interests  of  the  nation 
might  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Government 
of  the  King  and  Parliament  into  contempt,  and  might  lay  the 
speaker  open  to  an  indictment  for  high  treason.  But  freedom 
of  speech  was  not  beloved  in  those  times  by  governing  authori- 
ties. 

Time  after  time  in  the  one  place  where  it  existed — ^namely, 
in  Parliament — it  had  been  the  last  stronghold  of  liberty 
against  tlie  aggressiveness  of  monarchy  and  despotic  princi- 
ples. It  was  submitted  to  there  only  out  of  necessilyi  and 
was  hated  and  abhorred  and  discountenanced  by  those  who 
wore  anxious  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  authority  and  ad- 
vantages of  government.  But  if  submitted  to  in  Parliament, 
tliere  was  no  such  imperative  necessity  for  submitting  to  it 
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outside  Parliament.     There  it  was  clear,  to  their  minds 
least,  that  iudulgence  in  free  si)eech  at  public  meetings  cou 
only  imperil  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  be  an  unmil 
gated  evil. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  were  determined 
have  the  liberty  of  expressing  their  opinions.  Thought  w; 
free,  language  should  be  free  also.  Were  people  to  suffer  ai 
not  to  complain?  How  could  existing  abuses  be  made  e\ 
dent  to  the  eountiy  at  large  if  they  were  not  to  be  exjwsoc 
How  could  the  machinery  of  Government  be  improved  if 
perpetual  bar  was  to  be  put  on  criticism?  And  so  the  peop 
strove  for  free  speech.  The  strife  was  long  and  arduous,  bi 
it  was  won,  definitely,  and  finally  in  1825,  when  the  Seditioi 
greetings  Prevention  Act  of  1819  expired, — not  yet  tlire 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  right  of  meeting  where  tl 
people  liked,  and  when  they  liked,  was  then  established,  on* 
for  all ;  the  magisterial  censorship  of  tlie  Platform  came 
an  end ;  thenceforward  the  i)eople  could  say  what  they  likei 
could  discuss  what  proposition  they  wished,  subject  only 
those  moderate  restraints  of  the  ordinary  statute,  or  of  tl 
common  law,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  interfering  wit 
freedom  of  discussion.  It  was  a  splendid  triumph — ^t1 
slia(rkU*s  on  ijpeech  were  knocked  off,  and  the  Platform  coui 
give  the  whole  of  its  efforts  unimi)eded  to  the  great  work  th 
lay  In^fore  it. 

The  history  or  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Platform  brin^ 
out  too  into  clear  light  its  various  functions,  and  shows  whc 
th('y  began  to  operate.  The  earliest,  and  at  the  same  tin 
the  great  fundamental  function  or  use  of  the  Platform  ws 
what  may  be  called  the  "expressive"  function;*  or,  to  put 
in  another  way,  the  Platform  was  first  used  by  the  people  U 
the  pur]K>se  of  describing  their  condition  or  circumstances,  i 
exi)ressing  their  feelings.  AVhen  men  are  oppressed  by  pa 
ticular  laws,  or  when  tlieir  condition  is  rendered  miserable  I 
]>articular  circumstances,  their  first  natural  instinct  is  to  see 
redress.  In  the  ruder  states  of  society,  or  by  the  more  igni 
rant  classes,  redress  is  ordinarily  sought  by  violence. 

On  all  occasions,  however,   in  this  country,  violence  wi 

J  Thin  plimno  is  used  by  Mr.  Bn^hot  in  bin  work  on  The  British  Con^tit 
tion,  p.  i;^{,  wi  one  of  the  functious  of  tbc  llouso  of  Commons. 
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found  to  be  the  most  disastrous  form  of  seeking  redresSi 
resulting  in  imprisonment  or  transportation,  sometimes  even 
in  an  ignominious  death  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  alienation  of 
all  public  sympathy.  There  are,  indeed,  few  more  pathetic 
scenes  in  the  more  recent  history  of  this  country  than  the 
trials  of  many  of  these  ignorant  and  mistaken  men  who  sought 
redress  by  violence,  and  the  agony  and  suffering  entailed  on 
their  wives  and  families  by  their  transportation  or  death.  But 
as  the  people  progressed  towards  education,  and  gained  even  the 
crudest  ideas  of  government,  they  sought  redress  by  meeting 
together,  by  formulating  their  complaints,  and  informing  the 
public  and  the  Government  of  the  country  of  their  condition. 

The  Platform  was  thus,  in  its  first  and  earliest  function,  an 
informing  voice  admonishing  the  Government  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  sections  of  the  people;  and  happy  was  the  coun- 
try to  be  able  to  hear  this  voice,  for  the  worst  evils  of  Gov- 
ernment are  in  a  fair  way  for  removal  when  they  are  discovered 
and  protruded  on  the  public  gaze. 

Time  after  time  in  each  of  the  agitations  which  have  been 
chronicled  in  this  work  have  we  seen  how  the  people  at  their 
meetings  avowed  that  their  object  was  to  inform  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  of  their  condition  and  wants.  One 
resolution,  which  pointedly  shows  this,  may  b&  quoted  as 
typical  of  or  summing  up  the  spirit  of  countless  others:  '^ Re- 
solved— That  we,  at  this  meeting  assembled,  have  met  to  make 
known  our  distress  and  our  wants,  trusting  that  our  state- 
ments may  meet  the  public  eye,  and  reach  the  hearts  of  our 
legislators,  to  the  end  that  they  may  pass  such  measures  as 
sliall  secure  to  industry  its  full  reward,  and  thus  improve 
the  condition  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-countrymen. " 

It  was  a  liopeful  and  not,  as  so  many  Tory  statesmen  imag- 
ined, an  alarming  sign,  once  the  great  toiling  masses,  hitherto 
dumb  and  not  willing  nor  able  to  speak,  began  to  find  their 
voice  through  the  Platform,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  public  for  redress,  instead  of  taking  the  remedy 
into  their  own  hands.  This  was  a  distinct  step  towards  prog- 
ress, the  first  towards  a  removal  of  the  evils  which  affected 
them.  Violence  could  only  be  met  with  repression;  an  ap- 
peal to  reason  and  humanity  could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  pro- 
duce some  alleviation. 
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It  may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat  strange  that  we  shou 
find  this  first  function  of  the  Platform  constantly  recurring 
later  years  after  the  nation  had  made  great  progress,  and  whe 
in  some  ways,  the  Platform  had  already  advanced  beyond  tl 
merely  expressive  function;  but  the  function  is  an  abidii 
and  not  merely  a  transient  one.  As  years  went  on  new  mass 
were  constantly  growing  up  who  used  the  Platform  in  i 
primary  and  most  primitive  function,  at  the  same  time  th 
other  classes  of  greater  education  and  experience  had  pass< 
beyond  this  initiatory  stage,  and  were  employing  it  in  tl 
more  advanced  functions  of  discussing  remedies  or  suggestii 
tliem  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  foolish,  it  was  almost  crin 
nal  conduirt  on  tlie  part  of  the  statesmen  of  the  pro-reform* 
I'arliament  to  prevent  the  people  iKJtitioning  or  couix)laining 

As  wave  after  wave  of  population  rolled  into  the  alreac 
teeming;  cities,  as  the  great  ebb  and  flow  of  manufacturii 
Ijrosperity  and  adversity  swept  baekwanls  and  fora'ards, 
industry  Weanie  revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  stea 
and  tlie  unending  improvements  of  machinery,  the  conditio 
of  thi»  people  underwent  vast  vicissitudes.  The  industri 
popuhition  felt  to  its  extremest  limits  every  pulse-boat 
ehange,  and  any  adverse  change  fell  with  the  most  fatal  for 
on  the  iM)orest  and  most  helpless.  And  surely  those  who  su 
IVred  w<'n»  thost*  who  were  lx?st  (jualified,  I  do  not  sixy  to  su 
gest  tlie  renuMlies,  but  to  depict  their  condition  and 
enumeiattj  thtur  sulYerings.  The  Parliament  of  the  i)re-R 
form  Act  period  faih'd  lamentably  in  representing  the  inte 
csts  of  the  ]>oon*r,  mort»  distressed  i)ortions  of  the  nation, — 
fact,  not  merely  did  not  represent  them  at  all,  but  ignon 
them  and  acted  against  their  interests — and  the  Parliamentai 
rej)res»Mitativ«*s  then  were  almost  the  last  persons  who  cou 
tell  aiiL,^lit  or  cared  auj^ht  alwuit  the  condition  of  the  peopl 
Indeed,  there  are  verv  few  more  remarkable  phenomena  in  tl 
earlier  T'arliamentary  history  of  this  century  than  the  ign 
ranee,  sonietinics  rcekh'ssness,  that  prevaih'd  in  Parliament  ; 
to  the  s(»cial,  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  tl 
great  bulk  of  the  ])eople  of  the  country. 

It  was  quite  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Legislatu 
shnuhl  be  vivi«llv  and  forciblv  informed  of  the  state  of  t 
p<'Oph';  and  the   l*latform  taught  Parliament  much;  but  n 
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till  the  informing  voice  of  the  Chartist  Platform  hammered 
the  information  into  the  mind  of  the  governing  classes,  and 
these  classes  found  themselves  standing  on  the  brink  of  an 
abj'ss,  or,  as  it  were,  looking  down  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano 
of  human  miseries  and  passion,  did  even  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment begin  really  to  grapple  with  the  great  "condition  of  Eng- 
land "  question,  or  fully  understand  that  that  was,  for  Eng- 
land, and  for  them,  the  question  of  all  others. 

From  the  "  expressive  "  function — ^the  describing  and  voic- 
ing of  grievances — it  was  a  simple  and  perfectly  natural  step 
in  an  upward  direction  to  the  discussion  or  consideration  of 
remedies,  and  this  "  discussing  "  function  must  be  regarded  as 
the  second  function  of  the  Platform  in  order  of  growth,  and 
also,  like  the  expressive,  an  abiding  function. 

As  soon  as  men  passed  from  mere  statements,  or  complaint, 
on  to  the  discussion  of  remedies,  it  is  plain  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced a  stage  both  in  education  and  reasonability.  Much 
discussion  could  be,  and  was,  carried  on  in  and  by  tiie  Press, 
both  by  newspapers  and  other  publications;  but  it  was  cold 
and  ineffective  in  comparison  with  verbal  discussion  on  the 
l^latform,  where  antagonistic  opinions  had  often  to  be  defended 
and  supported  by  combatants  face  to  face,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  who,  by  their  vote  or  resolution,  awarded  the 
victory.  Moreover,  this  form  of  discussion  was  a  new  method 
of  considering  public  affairs,  for  it  was  in  addition  to  the 
discussion  carried  on  in  the  Press,  and  to  the  discussion  in 
Parliament;  it  brought  large  numbers  of  men  into  mental  and 
political  activity,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  passive  or 
indifferent;  and  it  laid  open,  as  it  were,  a  wholly  new  vein  of 
political  opinion  and  intelligence. 

It  is  |)erfectly  true  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Platform 
discussion,  such  discussion  as  there  was,  was  not  of  a  high 
character,  nor  of  any  appreciable  value.  One  wonld  have 
no  justification  for  exi)ecting  otherwise.  Platform  discussion 
could  not,  in  fact,  in  its  incipient  stage,  compete  with  disons- 
sion  in  Parliament.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  attended  the 
meetings  were  ill-educated  and  ill-informed;  the  speakers  too 
often  were  not  much  better.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
large  bodies  of  the  people  in  public  meetings  were  often  un- 
wise, and  showed  gross  ignorance;  but  as  time  went  on^  and 
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the  political  education  of  the  people  advanced,  avast  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  took  place. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  agitiition  affords  a  perfect  example  of 
this  function  of  the  rhitforni,  for  it  was  uiaiuly  by  Platform 
discussion  and  hard  matter-of-fact  reasoning  and  argument 
tliat  the  public  mind  was  converted  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  From  the  very  infancy  of  the  movement  its  pro- 
moters pressed  the  Platform  into  their  service,  and  trusted  im- 
plicitly to  public  discussion  to  gain  converts  to  their  cause. 
The  meetings  were  usually  si)ecially  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion — persons  hohling  views  in  favour  of  the  Com 
Law  l)eing  invited  to  come  and  discuss  the  question,  and  at 
meeting  after  meeting  it  was  thrashed  out  on  the  Platform  in 
speeches  of  the  closest  argument  by  the  (diampious  of  oppos- 
ing views.  The  agitation  was  an  uphill  one — hopeless,  ap- 
])arently,  at  the  outset,  when  all  obstacles  to  its  success  were 
contemplated;  but,  in  tlie  end,  those  obstacles  were  overcome 
bv  slieer  force  of  discussion,  and  the  Act  which  abolished  the 
Corn  Laws  stands  in  the  stiitute  lK)ok  as  a  i)ermauent  and 
most  striking  testimony  to  the  successful  use  of  the  Platform 
for  the  purposes  of  discussion  and  conversion. 

The  unsuitability  of  tlie  Platform  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion has  often  l)een  insisted  ui>on.  Whenever  any  excep- 
tionally large  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  took  place  any- 
where, tlie  argunuMit  was  generally  revived.  Lord  Broughami 
in  his  work  on  The  British  Constilntion^^  has  stated  the  argu- 
ment very  well,  lie  said:  **  It  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
that  such  meetings  '^  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  indeed 
all  ]K)pular  assemblies,  are  convoked,  not  for  deliberation  or 
for  discussion,  but  for  very  different  purjwses.  They  are  at- 
tended by  nien  all  of  one  o])inion;  all  engaged  heart  and  soul 
in  tlie  pursuit  of  one  object.  They  meet  to  excite  and  in- 
fluence each  otlier;  to  give  vent  to  feelings  which  they  liave 
long  entertained  and  cherished,  or  declare  opinions  which 
tlicy,  or  some  person  for  them,  have  already  formed.  They 
bear  no  C(mtradiction;  tliev  listen  to  no  reason.  They  are 
lx)dies  of  men  assembled  for  action,  not  for  consultation;  their 

^  Chap.  ix.  srr.  2. 

-  IIt>  iiad  Ihmmi  n'f(>rriii<;  to  tlio  inoctin^  in  Ireland  in  It^,  but  he  spedft- 
oaily  inrludes  "all  jMipiilar  Uiisomblios.'* 
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ri'iil  objects  an*  to  preiKire  for  some  violent  act,  and  to  impress 
tin*  <iuvt*rimu*iit  with  tear." 

Nuiiu'iuus  other  writers  have  given  expression  to  much  the 
same  upiiiiun,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
arf^iiiiit'Ut  which  gives  it  an  air  of  pkiusibility.  It  was,  in  the 
main,  true  of  the  gn^at  meetings  to  which  Ix)rd  I^rougluun,  in 
tin*  tirst  instancts  referred:  they  were  more  demonstrations  of 
opinion  than  for  argument  or  discussion;  it  was  true  of  the 
great  nu'ctingH  in  Irehmd  in  the  Jiejieal  agitation;  it  was  in 
the  main  true  of  some  of  the  huge  meetings  in  England  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Hut  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  lies  in  limiting 
the  idea  of  the  IMatform  to  its  purely  ** discussing''  function; 
and  to  aUege  it  as  true  of  ^'aill  jiopular  assemblies"  is  both 
inrnriect  and  misleading.  Meetings  innumerable,  or,  to  use 
Lord  ]»n>u<;ham*s  words,  **)X)pular  assemblies,"  have  been 
convoked  and  held  for  the  puri>oses  of  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion, and  Very  effective  dismission  has  taken  place  at  them. 
Tlie  whnh*  Anti'Coni-I^w agitation  isastanding  contradiction 
to  Lord  r>rou;:hanrs  argument. 

r>iit  tlie  snlijeet  has  undergone  a  vast  change  since  then,  and 
wliat  apparently  had  not  dawned  on  his  mind,  and  what  others 
who  use  a  simihir  criticism  are  blind  to,  is  the  larger  aspect 
ot  the  mtNlern  riatform  discussion  which  is  so  marked  a  fea- 
ture in  tlie  prestMit  time,  and  of  which  so  striking  an  illustra- 
tion has  Imm-ii  given  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  true  that  in 
recfut  years  meetings  have  assumed  a  very  one-sided  character, 
so  lar  at  lea>t  as  the  H{M*aking  is  concerned,  and  that  it  is  not 
ott«n  a  spt-aker  op|K)sing  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  is 
heM  <-an  obtain  a  hearing.  The  old  system  of  the  rival  can- 
(li<lates  at  an  election  si>eaking  from  the  same  hustings  has 
ceased  to  exist;  each  now  holds  his  separate  meetings.  Like* 
wise,  in  times  gone  {la-st,  as  I  have  narrated^  at  numerous 
county  and  other  meetings,  opposing  speakers  discussed  the 
«pieMion  in  the  pn*sc*nce  of  the  meeting.  Now,  such  a  prac- 
tice* scarce! V  oiitains.  Hut  there  is  no  diminution  of  Platform 
discussion  on  this  airimnt,  nor  is  Platform  discussion  one  iota 
less  valuabh*.  Kather  has  it  reached  a  more  enlarged,  a  more 
impressive  form.  The  rival  candidates  in  an  election  contest 
hold  their  sepanite  meetings,  and  argue  and  discuss  with  each 
other  on  tin*  (|ucstions  of  the  hour,  quite  as  much  if  not  more 
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than  they  did  when  they  both  stood  upon  the  same  Platform. 
And  in  the  higher  ranks  of  politicians,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
loaders  of  the  rival  parties  do  the  same.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  ex-Prime  Minister,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers,  argue  with  and  answer  one  another  from  separate 
Platforms,  just  as  thoroughly  and  effectually  as  if  they  met 
on  one  Platform,  and  there  argued  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented their  respective  policies  to  the  arbitrament  of  those 
assembled  to  listen  to  them. 

If  the  speeches  made  on  the  Platform  were  not  reported  in 
the  public  l*ress,  then  there  would  be  much  cause  to  lament 
that  the  older  practice  of  rival  speakers  addressing  a  meeting, 
and  of  the  meeting  being  more  strictly  deliberative  and  con- 
sultative was  not  continued,  but  no  great  party  leader  now 
makes  a  speech  which  is  not  re}K)rted  at  full  length  in  almost 
every  newspaper  in  the  Emjjire,  and  no  one  of  local  importance 
or  ability  makes  a  speech  which  is  not  reported  in  the  local 
newspapers.  Thus  the  discussion  is  as  thorough  as  if  it  took 
place  at  a  meeting,  and  thus  all  men  are  given  the  materials 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue. 

It  is  true  that  the  Platform  is  thus  dependent  on  the  Press 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  "discussing"  function,  but  it  has 
ever  been  more  or  less  so.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said 
o{  Parliament,  for  if  the  debates  in  l^arliiunent  were  not  re- 
ported in  tlie  Press,  a  vast  amount  of  the  influence  of  Parlia- 
ment would  l>e  gone,  for  a  very  small  proi)ortion  of  men 
would  read  the  volumes  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  as  they 
from  time  to  time  appeared.  The  suitability  of  the  Platform 
for  discussion  is  indeed  so  manifest,  and  is  now  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  I  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  function 
of  it. 

The  transition  from  this  to  the  third  great  function  of  the 
Platform  was  again  quite  a  natural  one.  From  discussion  as  to 
remedies,  and  decision  as  to  the  most  desirable,  it  was  quite  a 
natural  step  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  attaining  the  object 
iixed  on,  or  enforcing  the  conelusions  come  to.  This,  I  think, 
may  best  be  deseribtnl  as  the  "  controlling "  function.  This 
control  was  exercfisable  in  two  ways — one  by  putting  the  candi- 
date throu^'h  a  public  political  examination  on  the  Platform^ 
rnd  exacting  pledges  from  him  as  to  his  future  conduct  in  Par* 
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liament  if  elected;  the  other  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  representatives  in  Parliament. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  which  the  growing  democracy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  solve  was  the  one  I  have  already 
stated — namely,  how,  consistently  with  the  existence  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  could  it  secure 
absolute  self-government  and  supreme  control  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  both  as  regarded  its  internal  affairs  and 
its  external  relations?  The  impossibility  of  a  community  in 
a  body  carrying  on  a  regular  government  is  manifest  to  a  per- 
son of  any  understanding.  A  people  or  community  is  accord- 
ingly forced  to  entrust  their  own  powers,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  them,  to  some  individuals,  or  set  of  individuals,  to  exer- 
cise in  their  behalf.^  The  problem  then  is,  how  and  upon 
what  terms  and  conditions,  and  by  whom  are  the  persons  to 
be  chosen  who  are  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the 
people?  As  a  general  solution  of  this  problem,  all  modem 
democracies  have  adopted  in  one  form  or  another  a  system  of 
representative  government.  Each  national  democracyi  how- 
ever, has  adopted  the  special  form  which  it  thought  most 
desirable  or  most  feasible.  The  system  which  had  come  down 
from  the  past  in  England  has  been  already  described.  In 
most  respects  the  system  of  representation  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Act^  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  wholly  independent  of  the  people;  whilst  of 
the  otliers  the  majority  went  to  Parliament  absolutely  free 
from  any  pledges  or  conditions  whatever  as  to  their  future 
conduct  in  Parliament.  Even  in  the  cases  of  those  who  did 
give  some  soi-t  of  pledge,  the  pledges  were  only  morally  bind- 
ing, nor  do  they  apiK'ar  to  have  been  looked  on  at  all 
seriously. 

Once  the  democracy  of  England  had  grown  so  powerful  as 
to  fori;e  from  the  Government  a  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
and  once  the  first  Reform  Act  was  passed,  an  immense  impetus 
was  given  to  the  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  responsibility 
of  representatives  to  their  constituents.  It  is  curious  how 
strongly  even  some  Liberals  held  to  the  independence  of 
a(*tion  of  the  representatives.     Thus  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 

1  See  £8say  on  GovtrnmetU,  hj  James  lOlL 
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work  just  referred  to,*  went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  canon 
that  **Tlie  people's  power  being  transferred  to  the  representa- 
tive body  for  a  limited  time,  the  people  are  bound  not  to  exer- 
cise their  influence  so  as  to  control  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives,  as  a  body,  on  the  several  measures  that  come 
before  theni;^'  and  in  his  work  on  PolUiad  Philo80phy  he 
wrote:  "The  most  serious  risk  to  which  the  representative 
principle  is  exposed  in  a  democracy  arises  from  the  impatience 
of  the  people,  and  their  disposition  to  take  back  a  portion  of 
tlie  power  which  they  have  entrusted  to  their  deputies,  by 
controlling  them  in  its  exercise  on  questions  of  a  i)eculiarly 
interesting  nature.  The  peculiar  importance  of  any  measure, 
either  of  general  legislation,  or  of  adminstrative  policy,  affords 
no  excuse  for  this  interference/'* 

But  the  people  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  passive 
spectators  of  the  a(rtions  of  their  representatives,  and  to  take 
no  ])art  in  politics  except  once  in  every  septennial  period.  For 
many  long  years  they  had  suffered  under  their  so-called  repre- 
sentatives. They  accordingly  set  themselves  to  remedy  the 
evil — to  do  exactly  those  things  which  Lord  Brougliam  said 
wt»re  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  representation;  and 
thfy  worked  out  the  remedy  by  making  the  Platform  the 
instniment  of  their  controlling  power. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  treatise  on  Representative  Oorern- 
ment,^  has  explained  the  feasibility  of  making  this  control 
effective.  He  wrote:  "Let  the  system  of  representation  be 
what  it  may,  it  will  be  converted  into  one  of  mere  delegation 
if  the  electors  so  choose.  As  long  as  they  are  free  not  to  vote, 
and  free  to  vote  as  they  like,  they  cannot  be  prevented  from 
making  their  vote  dejKjnd  on  any  condition  they  think  fit 
to  annex  to  it.  r»y  refusing  to  elect  any  one  who  will  not 
]>le(l^'e  himself  tt^  all  their  opinions,  and  even,  if  they  please, 
to  consult  with  them  l)efore  voting  on  any  important  subject 
not  foreseen,  they  can  reduce  their  representative  to  their 
mere  mouthpiece,  or  compel  him  in  honour,  when  no  longer 
willing  to  act  in  that  cai)acity,  to  resign  his  seat."* 

^  Thr  Brithh  Conntitntion,  chap.  vii. 

2  Bron<rliani,  Pnlitiml  Phihfopfnt,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xii. 

a  .1.  S.  Mill,  Rtftrrsvntatire  GortTinmntt  vhAp.  xil. 

^  Mill  was  not  in  favour  of  thiR  Ui'mfi  carrie<l  to  an  extreme.  "The  electors 
will  not  <lo  wisely  if  they  in*(!st  on  absolute  conformity  to  their  opiuioiw,  M 
the  condition  of  his  retaining  lii>  Krat." 
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Once  the  first  Reform  Act  was  passed,  a  very  much  larger 
iniinber  of  constituencies  were  in  a  position  to  exercise  a 
stricter  examination  of  those  seeking  to  represent  them.  The 
candidate  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  electors,  and  to 
make  from  the  riatform  a  public  avowal  of  his  political  creed. 
If  he  neglected  aught,  he  was  liable  to  be  questioned  as  to 
his  opinions,  and  to  have  pledges  exacted  from  him.  From 
tliat  lime  down  to  the  present  the  practice  of  exacting  pledges 
from  candidates  has  steiulily  been  on  the  increase.  Candidates 
have  now  to  stand  the  test  of  one  Platform  examination  after 
.another,  on  this  subject  and  on  that.  Electors  insist  now  on 
knowing  all  the  views  of  the  candidate  who  seeks  to  represent 
them.  Vague  promises  or  ambiguous  declarations  no  longer 
Kiifhce.  An  elected  representative  now  goes  to  Parliament 
])ledg(Hl  up  to  the  eyes  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject. 
That  complete  independence  of  action  which  members  of  Par- 
liament claimed  for  themselves  in  pre-reform  times  has  prac- 
tically become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Within  certain  limits, 
and  in  the  cases  of  some  public  favourites,  a  certain  degree  of 
latitude  is  allowed;  but  on  the  whole,  the  position  of  a  repre- 
sentative has  within  the  last  century  undergone  a  complete  and 
entire  change  as  regards  his  independence  of  action. 

But  tliis  is  very  far  from  satisfying  now  the  exigencies  of 
electors,  or  lK>ing  a  sufficient  control  over  a  representative  by 
his  constituents.  Numerous  events  happen  which  require  sug- 
g(>sti()ns  from  them  to  him,  or  a  great  crisis  arises  on  a  subject 
not  dreamt  of  at  the  election  time,  and  on  which  the  electors 
may  have  strong  vi(»ws  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Meetings 
are  held  at  wliich  he  is  or  is  not  present,  the  voice  of  the 
IMatforiii  is  invoked  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  electors  on 
the  political  question  of  the  hour,  or  even  on  the  action  of 
tlieir  representative  in  resi>ect  to  it,  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  is  conveyed  to  him,  if  not  actually  as  a  direct  instmo- 
tion  which  he  must  follow,  at  any  rate  as  an  intimation,  which, 
('xpfM-ience  teju'hes  him,  can  only  be  disregarded  at  considerable 
risk,  or  for  some  very  goo<l  reason  to  the  contrary. 

Nor  are  the  requireuKMits  of  the  electors  any  longer  satis- 
fied with  seeing  their  re  prose  nt;itive  merely  at  election  time, 
nor  with  the  rendering  of  the  account  of  the  stewardship  at 
tlie  end  of  the  Parliament — possibly  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
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years.  They  expect  now  and  require  from  their  representa- 
tive at  least  an  annual  rendering  of  such  account;  the  Platform 
is  had  recourse  to  as  the  best  and  most  satisfactory,  indeed, 
the  only  moans  of  obtaining  it  face  to  face,  and  the  verdict  is 
given  in  the  resolution  of  approval  or  disapproval  which  is 
passed  by  the  meetings  which  he  addresses. 

In  large  constituencies  one  meeting  does  not  suffice,  and  the 
representative  has  to  make  a  tour  of  his  constituency,  address- 
ing meetings  in  all  populous  centres,  and  giving  all  the  electors 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  him. 

A  representative  has,  in  fact,  in  the  present  day  to  live 
under  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  his  constituents,  and  in  public 
communication  with  them.  Thus  the  choice  of  representatives 
is  supplemented  by  a  never-ceasing  control  over  them,  and  the 
power  of  the  people  becomes  unceasingly  effective. 

This  method  of  controlling  the  representative  does  not 
remove  the  fundamental  defect  in  the  system  of  representative 
government — namely,  an  actual  surrender  of  power  in  electing 
a  representative.  But  it  has  a  moral  force  which  is  sullicient, 
which  is,  in  fact,  so  powerful  that  no  representative  could 
venture  to  defy  it  for  any  lo:i.;t!i  of  time.  The  limited  {>eriod 
for  which  a  representative  l.uhls  his  trust,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  day  of  reckoning  when  the  life  of  a  Parliament  comes  to 
an  end,  act  as  veiy  suiiicient  deterrents  on  the  independent 
conduct  of  representiitives.  It  is  true  that  were  they  to  com- 
bine, they  could — as  has  been  once  done  already — prolong  the 
life  of  Parliament,  and  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning;  but  in 
these  times  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  members  endeavouring  to  keep  their 
seats  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  bulk  of  a  constituency, 
several  instance's  have  occurred  of  members  resigning  their 
seats  in  consequence  of  what  they  considered  as  vital  differ- 
ences botween  tljem  and  their  constituents.  The  resignation 
bv  Sir  Kobert  P<*cl  of  his  seat  for  Oxford  so  far  back  as  1829, 
wliich  has  been  aln^ady  mentioned,  set  an  example  in  this,  and 
since  then  other  instances  have  occurred  of  members  resigning 
their  seats,  because  they  could  not  conscientiously  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 

The  oocnrrenee  is  not,  however,  very  common,  for,  as  a  rule, 
tlie  r(»presentatives  now  chosen  are  in  thorough  accord  with 
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opinions  of  tlieir  constituents,  and  being  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  in  so  many  things,  with  the  same  cast  of  thought, 
the  sanio  interests,  and  the  same  principles,  the  probability  is 
that  the  representative  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constituents 
on  the  other,  will  regard  in  the  same  way  any  new  question 
that  suddenly  arises. 

The  long-increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  constituencies 
to  keep  a  tight  control  over  their  representatives  received  con- 
siderable accentuation  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1SG7,  in  the  formation  in  many  constituencies  of  local  Asso- 
ciations established  with  the  view  of  selecting  candidates, 
carrying  on  electoral  contests,  and  of  uniting  the  party.  The 
representative  system  was  closely  followed  in  the  election  of 
the  members  of  these  Associations.  The  theory  of  these  insti- 
tutions was,  that  the  Association,  having  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  party  at  large,  was  representative  of  them, 
and  that  all  the  members  of  the  party  should,  therefore,  place 
thiir  votes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  to  be  used  for 
the  beneiit  of  the  party  as  the  majority  of  the  Association 
might  decide.^ 

In  1877  the  farther  step  was  taken  of  federating  the  various 
Liberal  Associations  together,  so  that  delegates  from  them 
might  formulate  the  ])olicy  which  was  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Libtual  party  as  a  whole,  and  this  central  body  was  called 
'*The  National  Liberal  Federation."  The  first  conference  of 
the  delegates  took  place  at  Birmingham,  and  the  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  a  great  me(»ting  tliere  on  the  31st  May.  In  1880 
the  Federation  had  over  KM)  branches  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
('hamberhiin  claimed  that  it  had  organisations  in  67  boroughs, 
and  10  counties,  and  out  of  these,  at  the  general  election^  60 
had  retnrn(Ml  Liberals.^ 

The  serious  consequences  which  its  opponents  anticipated — 
nanuOy,  that  the  effect  of  this  central  body  would  be  "to 
transf(»r  all  power  from  Parliament  to  this  self-constituted 
Committee," — have,  however,  hardly  been  realised.     So  far, 

1  Spo  Puhlio  Opinion  and  Lord  Beacon ffieUl,  vol.  !.  p.  21. 

-  S»'('  "  A  New  Political  Organization,"  by  J.  Cham1)er1ain,  Fortnightly 
Rrrinr,  .July  1H77 ;  Thf  Nineteenth  Century,  1882,  p.  IttO,  "The  Birniin(;ham 
(\iu(Mis."  by  W.  T.  Marriott;  also  the  same  magazine,  Bfay  1882,  "Town  and 
Country  Politics,"  by  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
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the  local  constituencies  liave  been  too  independent  to  be  m 
inj,'  to  submit  to  much  dictation  from  any  central  body,  no 
it  desirable  that  the  riatform  in  this  sphere  of  its  duty  she 
be  ruled  by  a  Central  Association,  for  that  would  be  s 
stituting  one  tyranny  or  form  of  personal  rule  for  th«it  fi 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  they  have  emanei|xited  th< 
selves,  and  would  l>e  destructive  of  that  self-govemm 
which  tlie  independent  action  of  the  Platform  in  each  cons 
uency  gives. 

Viewing  this  action  of  tlie  Platform  as  a  whole,  it  is  i 
I  think,  too  much  to  say  that  the  Platform  has,  by  the  e3 
cise  of  its  "controlling"  function,  effected  what  pnvctic: 
amounts  to  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  representative  g 
ernmcnt.  Technical! v,  members  of  Parliament  are  as  fre< 
ever  they  were;  the  people's  iK)wer  is  legally  surrendered  i 
their  hands  on  election;  practically,  however,  they  are 
free;  and  though  the  new  system  has  not  the  force  of  law 
is  rapidly  acquiring  almost  equal  stability  by  the  force 
custom.  The  uncontrolled  powers  of  members  of  the  Ho 
of  Commons  have,  in  fact,  been  brought  under  the  direct  g 
trol  of  their  constituents.  Constituents  are  able  to  s^ 
them  to  their  will,  and  members  go  to  Parliament  no  Ion 
to  act  just  iLs  pleases  themselves,  or,  as  the  euphuism  was, 
act  according  to  their  consciences,  but  more  as  delegates  fi 
the  constituencies. 

And  in  the  larger  and  more  inq>ortant  aspect  of  the  case 
Platform  is  able,  by  its  controlling  function,  when  collect iv 
emj)l()ye<l,  to  impose  its  will  on  the  House  of  Commons,  j 
tlierefore  on  the  (iovernment  of  the  cimntry.  In  gaining  1 
autlioritv  over  the  Ihmse  of  C<.»mmons  it  has,  as  I  have  be! 
remarked,  simultaneously  ])rniit('d  by  tlie  increasing  autlioi 
wliieli  the  n<ms»»  has  bi-en  aecpiiring  to  itself  from  the  Cnv 
from  I  hi'  House  of  Lords,  an<l  generally  from  the  feudal  a 
tdcracy  which  st>  long  exercised  such  sway  over  the  fortu 
of  the  couiitrv. 

tlust  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  becoming  ever  ni 
and  iimre  the  extMMitive  of  the  Constitiiti<»n,  so  Parliament 
brrn  luM-nniinij:  evt-rv  year  more  and  more  the  executive  of 
Phitfnrni. 

Mr.   r)ageliot,   in  his  work  on   The  lintish  Constitution^ 
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pointed  out  that  ^'  The  ultimate  authority  in  the  English  Con- 
stitution is  a  newly-elected  House  of  Commons.  No  matter 
whether  the  question  upon  which  it  decides  be  administrative 
or  legislative ;  no  matter  whether  it  concerns  high  matters  of 
the  essential  constitution,  or  small  matters  of  daily  detail ;  no 
matter  whether  it  be  a  question  of  making  a  war  or  continuing 
a  war;  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  imposing  a  tax,  or  the 
issuing  a  paper  currency;  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  question 
relating  to  India,  or  Ireland,  or  London, — a  new  House  of 
Commons  can  despotically  and  finally  resolve. 

"The  House  of  Commons  .  .  .  when  sure  of  the  popular 
assent,  and  when  freshly  elected,  is  absolute — it  can  rule  as  it 
likes  and  decide  as  it  likes.  And  it  can  take  the  best  security 
that  it  does  not  decide  in  vain.  It  can  ensure  that  its  decrees 
shall  be  executed,  for  it,  and  it  alone,  appoints  the  executive; 
it  can  inflict  the  most  severe  of  all  peimlties  on  neglect,  for 
it  can  remove  the  executive.  It  can  choose,  to  effect  its  wishes, 
those  who  wish  the  same;  and  so  its  will  is  sure  to  be  done.*'  * 

Hut  the  power  outside  which  makes  and  unmakes  the  House 
is  greater  than  the  House.  The  people  have  chosen  the  Plat- 
form as  the  principal  means  of  expressing  themselves.  It 
speaks  their  voice  at  election  time,  and  it  speaks  their  voiee 
to  their  representatives  when  seated  in  Parliament,  and  it  is 
from  it,  and  by  it,  that  their  voice  reaches  and  controls  the 
(Tovernment  of  the  day. 

It  is  by  thus  making  the  Platform  a  controlling  power,  that 
the  English  people  have  so  far  worked  out  the  problem  how 
they,  as  a  democracy,  could,  consistently  with  the  existing 
form  of  the  Constitution,  take  to  themselves  the  government 
of  th<»  country  and  keep  it  under  their  own  direction. 

Tlie  I*latform  has,  in  fact,  been  the  instrument  by  which  a 
lil)erty-loving  people  have  won  their  freedom,  without  blood- 
shed or  disorder,  such  as  stained  the  revolutions  in  other 
countries.  It  has  been  the  means  by  which  England  has 
'"  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  great  nation  passing  from 
an  aristocratic  domination  to  a  wholly  democratic  government 
without  civil  war."*  And  it  has  won  the  victory  by  reason 
and  conviction — a  far  more  permanent  and  enduring  victory 
than  any  won  by  violent  and  forcible  i     olution. 

1  Bagebot,  p.  ST.  ST,810. 
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(^ne  service  more  which  the  riatform  has  rendered  can  b 
be  descrilx»cl  in  the  words  of  De  Quineey,  who,  in  a  wc 
written  some  sixty  years  ago^  has  given,  in  a  passage  of  gn 
beauty,  a  sort  of  prophetic  description  of  what  the  Platfo 
lias  very  nearly  brought  the  system  of  government  to. 

**I  have,"  he  wrote,  "always  maintained  that  under  a  n 
resentative  government,  where  the  great  cities  of  the  Enip 
must  naturally  have  the  power,  each  in  its  proportion,  of  : 
acting  ui)on  the  capital  and  the  councils  of  the  nation  in 
cons])iou(jus  «a  way,  there  is  a  result  waiting  on  the  final  i 
j)r<)vem(  iits  of  the  arts  of  travelling  and  of  transmitting  int 
lij^(»n(^e  with  velocity  such  as  cannot  be  proi)erly  appreciat 
in  the  absence  of  all  historical  experience.  Conceive  a  state 
communication  l)etween  the  centre  and  the  extremities  of 
great  people,  kept  up  with  a  uniformity  of  reciprocation 
exquisite  as  to  imitate  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  sea, 
tlio  systole  and  diastole  of  the.  human  heart,  day  and  nig] 
waking  and  sleeping,  not  succeeding  to  each  other  with  mc 
absolute  certainty  than  tlie  acts  of  the  metropolis  and  the  cc 
trolling  notice  of  the  provinces,  whether  in  the  way  of  sup]K 
or  of  resistance.  Action  and  reaction  from  every  ])oint  of  t 
conij^ass  bein^  tluis  perfect  and  instantaneous,  we  should  th 
first  be^in  to  unilerst^md,  in  a  j)ractical  sense,  what  is  mea 
by  the  unity  of  a  political  body,  and  we  should  approach  U 
more  ad^Mpiate  aj)preciati(>n  of  the  powers  which  are  latent 
organisation.  For  it  must  be  considered  that  hitherto,  unt 
the  nnjst  complex  organisation,  and  that  which  has  best  j 
tained  its  purposes,  the  national  will  has  never  been  able 
express  itsidf  upon  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  public  acts,  sim| 
be«*ause  th(»  national  voice  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  coi 
n(»t  collect  itself  through  tlie  time  and  tlie  space  rai»i« 
euoui'h  to  connect  itself  immediatelv  with  the  evanesei 
measure  <»f  the  m<mient.  l»ut  as  the  system  of  intercourse 
gradually  expanding,  these  bars  of  space  and  time  are  in  1 
sanii*  di'ixn*e  <'ontracting,  until  finally  we  may  expect  th 
alt(»;;rtlirr  to  vanisli;  and  then  every  j»art  of  the  Empire  \> 
n-aet  ujK)n  the  wliole  with  the  j)ower,  life,  ami  effect  of  j 
mrdijite  confen»nce  amongst  ]>arties  brought  face  to  fa 
Tlien  first  will  be  seen  a  ])olitical  system  truly  organic,  i.e. 
which  each  acts  upon   all,  and  all  react  ujion  each;    and 
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now  earth  will  arise  from  the  indirect  agency  of  this  merely 
l)hysical  revolution/*-^ 

Important  and  usc^ful  though  the  functions  of  the  Platform 
are,  yet  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  deplore 
its  existence.  The  words  so  familiar  in  the  past — dema- 
goirues,  harangues,  or  any  other  abusive  epithet  that  was 
enii)h)yed — still  iind  an  eclio  in  their  minds.  It  is  useless, 
liowever,  to  deplore  its  existence.  Parliament,  long  the  sole 
permitted  field  for  tlie  discussion  of  political  measures  and 
events,  became  ever  more  and  more  inadequate  for  the  public 
reriuiremcMits  in  this  respect.  As  the  nation  passed  from 
chiMliood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood,  other  means 
had  to  be  found  for  expressing  its  tlioughts.  One  circumstance 
ah)ne  was  sufhcient  to  prove  the  insufticiency  of  Parliament — 
namely,  that  it  sat  for  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  year. 
For,  on  an  average,  six  or  seven  months  in  every  year  there 
was  no  Parliament.  Crises  so  great  as  to  evoke  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  to  impel  them  to  utterance,  frequently 
arose  during  this  period  of  Parliamentary  inanition.  The 
peoi)l(»  would  not,  could  not  be  expected  to,  remain  in  a  state 
of  silence  under  such  circumstances,  and  yet,  except  by  the 
Platform,  they  had  no  adequate  means  of  expressing  them- 
selves. Th(^  Press,  the  other  great  organ  of  public  opinion, 
thou,L,']i  affording  some  vent  for  their  feelings,  was  insuilicient. 
Newspapers  were  dear;  tht'ir  circulation  was  not  large;  and 
furtlicrmon*,  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  obtain  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  subjects  therein.  Nor  even  if  they  could, 
would  any  ncwsj)ai>cr  discussions  have  sufficed  for  the  public 
rerpiircmcnts.  The  views  of  the  people  would  have  failed  to 
reach  the  cars  of  the  (jovernment  in  such  volume  as  to  impress 
the  (Jovernment  with  their  due  weight. 

If  the  need  for  the  Phitform  was  felt  already  a  century  or 
more  a,L;o,  when  England  was  just  beginning  to  enlarge  her 
borders,  and  to  multiply  her  needs,  how  manifestly  greater  be- 
came the  n(»cessity  for  its  functions  as  years  went  on,  as  the 
country  doubled  and  trebled  its  iK)pulation,  and  as  the  Gov- 
«»rnm(Mit  ke])t  gradually  pjissing  from  the  hands  of  a  limited 
feudal  aristocracy  into  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 
Moreover,   the  experience  of  its  advantages  and  utility  has 

1  Do  Quincey,  Autobiographic  Sketches  (Travelling). 
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ingrained  or  interwoven  it  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  public 
life  of  the  nation.  Of  the  inevitability  of  the  Platform,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  question.  AVliether  we  like  it  or  deplore 
it,  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  it,  whether  we  admire 
its  power,  or  tremble  at  the  dangers  involved  in  its  use,  the 
Platform  is  an  unavoidable,  inevitable  necessity.  Just  as 
language  is  necessary  for  individual  intercourse,  so  is  the 
Platform  necessary  for  general  political  intercourse. 

That  th(»re  are  dangers  connected  with  it  no  reasonable  per- 
son can  doubt.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  advantages  of  a 
free  Press  are  innumerable.  With  these  society  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  some  concomitant  evils."*  The  remark  applies 
with  ec^ual  force  to  the  Platform.  The  advantages  of  the 
Platform  are  innumerable.  With  them  society  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  some  coiu^omitant  dangers.  Those  dangers  have 
at  all  times  formed  the  subject  of  the  most  impassioned  lan- 
guage by  all  who  were  opposed  to  any  increase  of  popular 
power.  From  the  time  that  the  electors  of  Middlesex  met  to 
protest  agiiinst  the  House  of  Commons  depriving  them  of  the 
right  of  electing  whom  they  pleased,  no  subject  has  afforded 
so  mucli  occasion  for  such  outspoken  hostility,  from  the 
Sovereign  himself  on  the  throne,  and  his  Ministers,  down 
through  all  the  gradations  of  social  or  political  rank,  to  the 
most  contemptible  and  meanest  of  Tory  hacks — all  have  united 
in  a  cliorus  of  obloquy  against  the  Platform.  It  suited  the 
purpose  of  many  to  represent  the  Platform  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous institution  leading  by  the  directest  road  to  revolution, 
and  when  revolution  was  mentioned  it  was  always  intended  to 
suggest  SeptemlK^r  massa(»res,  wholesale  guillotinings,  the  ex- 
term  inatiim  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  decapitation  of  kings. 
Every  prominiMit  incident  in  the  ])rogress  of  the  Platform,  or 
any  ilh'^al  actions  which  could  \x>  remotely  attributed  to  it* 
w'k'W  seizi'd  on  as  th(^  text  for  invective  against  the  people  hav- 
ing the  riglit  of  meeting  and  speaking.  Thus  the  more  timid 
were  appalhul  or  coerced  into  the  quiescence  necessary  for  the 
l>r()longati(>n  of  the  existence  of  abuses,  and  privileges,  and 
monopolies  wliich  the  upper  classes  were  interesti»d  in  main- 
taining. 

Hut  wi»  should  err  much  were  we  to  acce])t  as  true  the  ex* 

1  The  TimcH,  12tli  Jjiniiary  1«:H. 
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aggerated  allegations  of  interested  or  indignant  partisans. 
Foi-tunately,  exi)erience  has  over  and  over  again  proved  how 
exaj^gcratod  they  were,  and  has  induced  a  saner  and  more 
rational  mode  of  looking  at  great  popular  meetings. 

Uiuloubtt'dly  the  riatform  has  dangers — great  ones,  it  must 
be  admitted — but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  exag- 
gerated. Summarised  briefly,  the  dangers,  I  think,  are — (1) 
the  immediate  danger  of  disturbance  or  violence  incurred  by 
bringing  large  masses  of  men  together;  (2)  the  slower  danger 
of  the  people  being  misled  by  it  into  evil  courses;  and  (3)  the 
greatest  danger  that  can  be  alleged  against  it— such  a  com- 
bination of  the  Platform  and  organisation  as  may  lead  to  a 
subversion  of  the  Government. 

The  flrst  of  these  dangers,  then,  is  the  risk  of  disturbance 
or  violence  incurred  by  bringing  large  masses  of  men  together. 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Platform,  for  people  can 
gather  without  any  intention  of  using  the  Platform.  The 
danger  has  been  forcibly  described  by  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Tindal  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trials  at  ikistol  of  the  rioters  of  1831. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  thaU  these  riots  were  in  no  way  the 
<'ons('(|non('es  of  l^latform  action,  and  I  only  quote  the  passage 
as  illustrating  the  danger  in  its  extremest  form.  The  "excite- 
nuMit "  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  the  demon* 
stration  against  tlie  Recorder,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  on  his  arrival 
at  Uristol.  "It  may  be  safely  concluded,"  said  the  Lord 
(Miirf-Justice,  "that  if  the  excitement  which  led  to  the 
(h'liance  of  the  law  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  had  never 
existed,  the  wi*ightier  crimes  subsequently  committed  by  the 
populace  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  precisely  for 
this  n>;i.son  that  tlie  law  of  £ngland  hath  at  all  times  held  in 
tlie  gr(>atost  abhorrence  riotous  and  tumultuous  assemblages  of 
th(^  }>eo]>le.  No  man  can  foresee  at  the  commencement  what 
course  they  will  tiike,  or  what  consequences  will  ensue. 
Though  cases  may  o<*eur  in  which  the  object  of  such  assem- 
bli(>s  is  at  first  d(>fined  and  moderate,  they  rapidly  enlarge 
their  [K)W(>r  of  mis(!hief ;  and  from  the  natural  effect  of  the 
exeitonu>ntand  ferment  inseparable  from  the  collection  of  mul- 
titudes in  one  mass,  tlie  original  design  is  quickly  lost  sight 
of,  and  men  hurry  on  to  the  commission  of  crimes  which,  at 
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their  first  meeting,  tliey  never  contemplated.     The  beginn 
of  tumult  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water — if  not  stopix'd 
first,  it  I M-'Comos  difficult  to  do  so  afterwards;  it  rises  anil 
(ureases  until  it  overwhelms  the  fairest  and  the  most  valua 
works  of  man.'*  ^ 

It  eanuot  of  course  be  disputi^d  that  any  great  gatherings 
the  people  are  more  or  less  liable  to  result  in  violence  or  t 
order;  but  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that  where 
Platform  brings  people  together,  there  is  far  less  risk 
<langt'r  than  where  the  peojde  come  togetlier  for  some  ot! 
reason.  In  the  latter  case  when  a  crowd  collects  there  is 
course  of  j>rocredure  prescribed;  no  l)eginning,  middle,  or  c 
to  any  sort  of  ceremony  as  it  wei*e;  nothing  to  com])ens 
in  any  way  for  the  trouble  of  assembling,  or  to  occupy  or  ki 
tlie  jM'oph?  out  of  misi'hief.  Whereas,  in  the  former  case,  tl 
are  to  a  verv  considerable  extent  under  the  influence  of  lead 
cliarj^ed  with  a  degree  of  responsibility,  there  is  more  or  1 
occupation  in  listening  to  public  speakers,  and  assenting 
resolutions,  and  to  have  taken  j)art  in  a  Platform  meeting  is 
itself  a  usually  sufficient  vent  to  jmblic  ill-humour  wit  In 
priMM't'ding  to  acts  of  violence.   . 

l*huM*,  who  had  a  considi*rable  experience  of  public  me 
ings,  writing  about  IS  to,  said:  "There  is  not  a  single  instai 
during  tlie  last  thirty  years  where  any  public  meeting  held 
any  avowed  specific  purpose  ever  went  beyond  it."- 

And  with  wvy  few  exceptions  the  same  statement  miglit 
made  as  to  public  meetings  since.  As  regards  danger  to  t 
State  from  such  assemblies,  the  danger  is  infinitesimal.  A 
disturbani'cs  tliat  may  arise  from  a  j)ubli«^  meeting  are  }oc 
an«l  thi'  fori'c  for  the  suppression  of  local  disturlKinces  is  ov 
whelming. 

**  Tlie  Liw  of  Kngland  hath,  in  projKirtiim  to  the  danger  wh 
it  attaelu's  Ut  riutnus  and  disonh-rly  meetings  of  the  iiOO\\ 
niadi*  aiiijde  pro\isi<m  for  prev«*nting  such  olTences,  an«l  fort 
prompt  and  etVeetual  su[)pn*ssii)n  of  them  whenever  tl 
arise."'  M()re<»vi'r,  thi^  laws  against  violem^e  and  outra; 
rnbberv  or  inceuiliarism,  are  verv  definite  and  di*ternr 
an<l  so  inlnlerant  are  Knglishmen  of  violence  and  disord 

1  S.M'  sf,tt,   Tn'iih,  Nrw  Srrii'«s.  vol.  iii.  p.  :\.        2  Pl:uv,  MSS..  L7.7«C.  p. 
•  l^)ril  rhiff-Instici'  TiiidarH  i'hur;;t',  ,*<tatr  TrUtU,  New  Si'rios,  vol.  iii.  | 
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that  offenders,  instead  of  receiving  jwpular  sympathy,  arouse 
the  most  intense  iK)pular  antipathy. 

So  conscious,  in  fact,  have  popular  agitators  been  of  the 
weakness  or  insufficiency  of  a  local  or  isolated  demonstration, 
no  matter  how  huge  or  impressive  it  was,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  agitation  more  effective,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  hold  a  large  number  of  simultaneous  meetings  throughout 
tlie  country,  and  thus  to  strike  awe  into  the  governing  classes. 
Tlie  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  remembered, 
held  simultaneous  meetings  in  Ireland  on  a  certain  day,  and 
the  Chartist  leaders  endeavoured  to  do  so  too,  but  with  far 
IcoS  effect. 

Furtliermore,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  law,  though 
hapi)ily  widely  tolerant  of  quiet  and  lawful  meetings  of  the 
people,  and  giving  the  fullest  freedom,  that  even  an  enthusiast 
for  liberty  could  desire,  is  very  hostile  to  them  if  they  pass 
beyond  well-defined  limits. 

Judge  IJayley,  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Hunt,  in  March  1820 
explained  tlie  law  on  the  subject  very  clearly.  In  the  coarse 
of  tlie  case  he  said :  '^  I  think  that  if  a  meeting  assembles  in 
such  numbers  and  with  such  strength  as  to  excite  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  peaceable  subjects,  that  meeting  is  illegal.  If 
tlu;  pur])ose  of  a  meeting  be  legal,  it  may  become  illegal,  if 
illt><;al  moans  be  resorted  to  for  obtaining  that  purpose.  Even 
if  the  m(*eting  be  legal  in  its  object,  it  may  become  illegal  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  if  that  manner  be  such  as 
to  excite  terror  in  ordinary  minds."  ^  And  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  he  went  into  the  subject  more  fully.  "I  have,"  he  said, 
''  no  difficulty  in  stating  to  you  that  it  is  not  because  a  meeting 
consists  of  G<M>0()  men,  women,  and  children — a  mixed  mul- 
titude— that  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. That  munl)er  may  meet  under  such  circumstances  as  by 
no  means  to  raise  public  terror,  or  to  raise  fears  and  jealousies 
in  the  minds  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
meet.  But  if,  in  an  assembly  so  constituted,  met  for  perfectly 
legal  purposes,  any  men  introduced  themselves  illegally  to  give 
to  that  meeting  an  undue  direction  which  would  produce  terror 
to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  although  59,000  out  of  that  meeting 
would  be  perfectly  innocent,  there  might  be  twelve  or  twenty 

^  State  Trial9,  New  Series,  voL  L  ^ 
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illoixiilly  assi^nbled;    and  those  twelve  or  twenty  would 
liiiblti  to  1)0  tritnl  upon  the   ground  of   illegally  asseinbl 
thiMi',  although  the  assembly  be  jKjrfectly  legal  as  to  the  bi 
of  tlie  lu'ople  who  are  there."* 

Tliis,  howov(»r,  was  not  all,  for  he  added:  **If  any  pers< 
by  i)l;in  amongst  thems»*lves  contrive  that  there  shall  be  si 
oi)sorv:itions  made  to  them,  by  harangues,  by  placards,  or 
any  such  means  as  are  likely  to  give  to  that  large  body 
jR'rsons  that  direction  wliieh  will  be  likely  to  endanger 
public  peace,  and  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  Majest 
subjects,  those  persons  will  be  liable  to  the  couvictioii  of 
oil'ence  of  illegal  conspiracy." 

It  is  easy  to  s«?e  from  these  statements,  which  practically 
as  true  now  as  when  spokt-n,  the  law  not  having  lx*en  si: 
chani;«'d,  how  very  easily  a  ])ubli(^  meeting  can  lay  itself  o] 
to  legal  conse(pienees,  and  how  very  jealous  the  law  is 
};uar(l  against  any  abuse  of  the  great  privilege  of  pul 
meetiui'. 

The  ultimate  decision  in  a  case  where  a  prosecution  is  in; 
tuted  for  a  breach  of  the  hiw  rests  with  a  jury;  but  the  v 
fai't  that  the  penalties  of  the  hiw  can  Ik»  so  easily  incur 
imjjoses  both  on  the  h-ach'rs  of  any  popular  demonstration,  i 
on  the  participat<»rs  then'in,  such  a  sense  of  ifsponsibility 
iiKhitM's  consich-rable  moderation  and  caution.  Hence,  wli 
all  are  more  ov  less  anxious  to  avoid  incurring  any  unpleas 
consequencrs,  the  dangers  of  riot  and  disturbance  incur 
by  bringing  large  masses  of  the  people  together  are  consii 
ablv  diminished.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkabh*  testinionv 
the  law-abiding  character  of  the  people,  that  in  all  the  gr 
p«'|iul.ir  (h'liionstratiniis  which  have  taken  place  within  roe 
vr;iis,  I  lie  ntiiiost  eudeavours  have  hem  made  by  the  deni 
sir.iti»rs  themM'lves,  by  tin*  appointment  of  stewanls  i 
otliPis  sjMM'ially  f»ir  the  i)urpose  of  enl'on-ing  order,  to  ki 
tlnir  proceedings  fn-e  from  the  danger  of  riot,  violence, 
anv  disturbanci'. 

The  si'cond  i-lass  of  dangers  which  may  arise  from  the  I*l 
form  are  tiie  ilangers  of  the  people  In'ing  misled  by  bail 
ign«)raMl  men  into  evil  courses.  These  are  genuine  dangi 
jirovi'd  by  sad  ileuKmstration,  time  after  time. 
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"  Out  of  one  foolish  word  may  start  a  thousand  daggers,"  it 
has  been  strikingly  said ;  but  how  much  greater  is  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  result  when  thousands  of  foolish  speeches  are 
poured  into  the  ears  of  an  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple. Gale  Jones,  Oracor  Hunt,  Stephens,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
need  but  be  mentioned,  and  we  see  how,  at  successive  periods 
of  our  history,  the  people  have  been  led  into  unwise  or  evil 
courses.  The  serious  riots  in  Birmingham  in  1839  were  the 
direct  result  of  incitement  to  violence  by  the  Chartist  leaders 
and  speakers  there. 

The  outbreak  or  rising  at  Newport  in  the  same  year  was  a 
far  more  formidable  display  of  what  evil  counsel  from  the 
l^latform  could  do;  the  discontent,  which  resulted  in  that 
movement,  having  unquestionably  been  fostered  into  activity 
by  the  si)eeches  of  certain  of  the  Chartist  agitators.  The 
great  "  turn-out "  in  1842  afforded  further  proof  of  the  danger 
of  the  Platform,  when  misused. 

These  are  the  extremest  cases,  and  they  illustrate  conclu- 
sively how  greatly  the  Platform  can  be  misused.  But  here, 
again,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that  these  consequences  are  only 
possible  by  distinct  and  easily-proved  violations  of  the  law, 
and  by  incurring  the  risk  of  severe  punishment.  They  are 
guarded  against  by  the  existing  legislation  of  the  country — 
guarded  against  by  the  laws  against  criminal  acts,  from  high 
treason  down  to  misdemeanours,  once  an  effort  is  made  to  cany 
into  effect  the  violent  counsel  of  speakers— once  men  pass  from 
speech  to  action — guarded  against  before  they  reach  this  stage 
by  the  laws  which  impose  on  speakers  certain  restraints  as 
regards  tlie  language  they  use.  For  great  as  is  the  liberty  of 
public  speech  in  this  kingdom,  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
it  is  not  permitted,  or  rather,  if  those  limits  are  passed|  the 
trans j^rossor  lays  himself  open  to  heavy  penalties. 

The  particulars  ali*eady  given  as  to  the  proseeations  of  the 
loading  ('hartists  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  re-statement 
of  the  laws  by  which  certain  limits  are  set  on  public  speech. 
Hut  as  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then  certoin  additional 
r(»mark8  must  be  made. 

Tlie  whole  present  position  of  the  Platform  as  regards  its 
lo;:,'al  limitations  has  been  very  clearly  stated  by  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  ofEng* 
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land.^  He  there  points  out  how  the  laws  against  "sediti 
libels  "  have  practically  fallen  into  abeyance.  "  The  cha 
of  public  sentiment  as  to  the  free  discussion  of  polit: 
affairs  has, "  he  says,  *'  practically  rendered  the  law  as  to  po 
ical  libels  unimportiint,  inasmuch  as  it  has  practically 
stricted  prosecutions  for  libel  to  cases  in  which  a  libel  amou 
either  to  a  direct  incitement  to  crime,  or  to  false  imputati 
upon  an  individual  of  disgiuceful  conduct  in  relation  to  eit 
public  or  private  affairs.  .  .  .  Since  the  Keform  Bill  of  IJ 
prosecutions  for  seditious  libel  have  been  in  England  so  ri 
that  they  may  be  said  practically  to  have  ceased." 

This,  however,  is  far  from  implying  tliat  wholesale  licei 
is  given  to  Platform  speeches.  Very  far  from  it.  Sir  Jai 
Stephen  has  thus  stated  the  present  law  on  the  subject:  " 
I  understand  it,"  he  says,  "every  one  commits  a  uiisdcmean 
who  publishes  verbally  or  otherwise  any  words  with  a  si 
tiuus  intention."  And  a  seditious  intention  he  defines  as  * 
intention  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  excite  dis 
lection  against  the  person  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  s 
cessors,  or  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  Uni 
Kingdom,  as  by  law  established,  or  either  House  of  Parliauu 
or  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  excite  her  Majosi 
subjects  to  attempt  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means  the  alt< 
tion  of  any  matter  in  Church  or  State  by  law  established 
to  raise  discontent  or  disaffection  amongst  her  Majesty's  s 
jects.  or  to  j)romote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility  betw 
diff(»rent  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects."* 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  :m,  eti'. 

-  Ill  riM-ciit  yrars,  instead  of  violent  8]>eaker8  boin^  prosecuted  for  sedit 
libel,  the  proscriuion  has  taken  the  form  of  a  ehar^i^e  of  "  seilitions  (M>n!(pirai 
Aftf'r  mentioning;  several  well-known  easi.'s  of  tliis  sort,  Sir  Fitzjames  Ste| 
jwiys:  **  These  prostH-Htions,  otc,  all  priM-eed  o?i  principles  very  similar  t«>  I 
on  whieh  sc<litious  libels  are  tried.  The  ehar;;o  commonly  is  tliat  th?  def 
ants  «"o?»spin-d  t«)'Zfther  to  effeet  some  pnrjxise  ineonsistent  willi  the  pea<^» 
j;(K>l  •^<»v«Tinnent  of  the  eountry,  and  that  they  manifestifl  that  intentim 
Kp**eches  ni:nle,  ni«'etlni;s  heM,  and  other  st4»|>s  taken  in  eoneert.  Tlie  p 
eoninionly  Is.  that  some  .sort  of  or«ranisatioii  was  formed  in  whieh  the  dcf 
ants  t<M>k  part,  anil  tliat  thinu's  were  written  and  s;iiil  in  consequence  w 
were  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  in  tjuestion." 

,Vnd  then,  referrini:  specially  to  the  memorable  trial  <»f  TV.iniel  O'Con 
he  says:  ** This  de<'isioii  shows  how  wid»'  the  leijal  notion  of  a  setlitiouii 
8pira«*y  is.  It  inchid»*s  ever>"  sort  of  attempt,  by  violent  lan!;iui;i;e  ei 
s|Mik«>n  or  written,  or  by  a  show  of  force  eah'nlatwi  to  pro«luce  fear,  to  e 
any  jmblic  object  c»f  an  evil  <'harai"ter.  and  no  prp<'i^e  i>r  comnb-tc  defiuJ 
has  over  been  given  oi  olgit'is  which  are  to  be  re;;arded  as  evil.'* 
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Those  even  not  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  lang^ge  of 
the  law  can  gather  from  these  statements  a  clear  idea  as  to 
how  the  law  endeavours  to  defend  the  people  from  the  dangers 
of  being  misled  by  bad  or  ignorant  men,  and  what  restrictions 
are  imposed  on  the  Platform  by  the  law. 

There  is,  however,  a  subtler  danger  to  which  reference  must 
be  made,  as  it  also  comes  under  this  class — ^that  of  their  being 
led  by  mistaken  men — and  this  danger  is  very  much  enhanced 
when  til  *.  person  has  rendered  great  public  service  already, 
and  has  given  the  people  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that 
he  is  again  leading  them  right.  This  danger  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  person  of  Attwood.  He  had  led,  with  great  tact  and 
judgment,  large  masses  of  the  people  to  the  brilliant  and  deci- 
sive victory  of  Parliamentary  reform;  he  had  placed  his  coun- 
tr}'men  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  him;  naturally, 
therefore,  when  he  went  on  to  urge  his  schemes  of  a  reform 
in  the  currency,  and,  still  later,  most  of  the  six  points  of  the 
Charter,  he  had  a  large  number  of  believing  followers.  We 
see  now  that  he  was  leading  them  astray,  but  the  services  he 
had  rendered  in  previous  years  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  induced  them  to  follow  him  into  courses  leading  to 
disaster.  The  danger  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  want  of  inde- 
pendence of  judgment.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficiently  real 
one,  and  cannot  be  omitted  from  an  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal dangers  of  the  Platform. 

The  third  and  the  greatest  or  most  formidable  danger  that 
can  be  alleged  against  the  Platform  is  such  a  combination  of 
the  Platform  and  organisation  as  may  threaten,  if  not  actually 
lead  to,  a  subversion  of  the  Government. 

So  far,  in  the  history  of  our  country  since  the  Platform  be- 
came a  i)olitical  power,  has  this  danger  only  once  displayed 
itself — namely,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  agitation  in 
iasO-32.  Then,  and  very  little  more  would  have  turned  the 
scale,  and  altered  the  history  of  England  to  the  end  of  time. 
A  man  must  be  cold-blooded,  indeed,  whose  feelings  are  not 
stirred  as  he  reads,  and  in  imagination  lives  through,  the 
doings  of  the  Platform  in  that  great  crisis,  as  he  takes  in  the 
import  of  the  huge  meetings  throughout  the  land,  as  he 
realises  the  subdued  but  dogged  determination  embodied  in 
the  speeches,  and  in  the  resolutions  passed  with  acclamation 
VOL.  II  to 
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by  the  assembled  masses,  and  as  he  sees  depicted  in  tlie  coun- 
tenances of  the  peo])le  their  impassioned  earnestness.  One 
holds  one's  breath  absolutely  as  one  witnesses  the  checks,  the 
reverses,  of  the  proposed  measure  of  refonn — the  cheek  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  reverse  in  the  House  of  LiordSy  and 
the  final  climax  in  the  second  check  in  the  Upper  House. 

Would  the  patience  of  the  people  hold  out?  or  would  their 
endurance  be  stretched  to  breaking*point,  and  a  {^reat  popu- 
lar convulsion  effect  a  forcible  revolution  in  the  State? 

With  a  feeling  of  the  most  intense  relief  one  reads  of  the 
final  surmounting  of  all  obstacles,  and  of  the  termination  of 
the  crisis.  But  there  must  ever  rest  on  one's  mind  the  deep 
impression  of  the  narrowness  of  the  escape  England  had  from 
a  violent,  if  not  a  bloody,  revolution;  and  one  must  acknowl- 
edge as  real  the  danger  that  the  Platform  and  organisation 
combined  could  have  led  to  an  actual  subversion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tlie  Chartist  demonstration  of  1848,  formidable  though  it 
was,  never  for  one  moment  approached  the  degree  of  danger 
of  tlie  Keform  Act  agitation. 

Since  then  there  has  l)een  no  attempt  made  to  set  up  a  rival 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  it  may,  I  think,  be  as- 
sumed that,  with  the  enactment  of  the  successive  Refonn 
I^ills,  the  danger  ha^  piussed  away.  The  possibility  of  the 
Platform  forcibly  subverting  Government  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  was  then 
(Mitin-ly  dis]»ro})ortioned  to  its  proper  claims,  and  that  it  was 
only  by  a  disj>lay  of  force  iK'hind  such  representation  as  there 
was,  that  popular  opinion  could  impose  its  behests  on  Parlia- 
ment. 

Now  that  the  franchise  has  lieen  extended  to  every  house- 
holder in  the  country,  and  to  a  good  many  other  people 
besides,  the  House  of  Commons  can  never  for  more  than  a 
very  brief  jieriod  come  into  collision  with  the  Platform.  The 
views  expH'ssiMl  from  tlie  I'latform,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
meetings,  if  those  of  the  real  majority  of  the  countrj',  must 
in  the  course  of  a  short  tinu?  find  themselves  represented  bj"  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Ct>minons,  and  as  that  House  is 
j)r:ntioally  the  governing  authority  in  the  country,  the  views 
of  the  nuijiirity  of  the  peo])le  must  soon  Ix*  given  effect  to.     K 
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the  views  of  the  Platform  are  not  those  of  the  majority,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  the  Platform  subverting  the  Government. 

That  the  alarm  which  was  felt  against  all  sorts  of  associa- 
tions or  conventions  of  delegates  has  very  considerably  dimin- 
ished from  what  it  once  was  is  evident  by  the  indifference 
with  which  Parliament  now  views  great  party  political  associa- 
tions, which  in  cailier  times  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  Annually  now  there  are  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  delegates,  who  discuss  and  arrange,  and  even  settle, 
the  programmes  for  their  parties — Liberal  Associations,  Con- 
servative Associations,  Trades  Associations.  Experience  has 
shown  that  Parliament  has  no  need  to  fear  a  rival  in  any  of 
these.  More  powerful  associations  than  any  of  them  have 
flourished  and  })assed  harmlessly  away.  The  Political  Unions 
of  1830-32,  probably  the  most  formidable  of  their  kind,  dis- 
solved themselves  or  melted  away.  The  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  |)owerful  as  it  was,  dissolved  itself,  having  accom- 
plished its  object.  The  Chartist  Convention,  thinned  by  the 
punishments  to  which  its  members  laid  themselves  open,  and 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  decayed  away  and  died.  More- 
over, so  readily  now  does  Parliament  submit  to  the  impres- 
sions or  determinations  of  public  opinion,  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  any  attempt  to  set  up,  by  means  of  the  Platform 
and  associations,  any  formidable  rival  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; or,  if  it  were  set  up,  would  it  have  much  prospect  of 
success  when  pitted  against  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  vast  forces  which  that  majority  would  repre- 
sent? 

It  would  appear  then  that  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  Plat- 
form to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  only  real  and  abiding  dan- 
ger is,  that  of  the  people  being  misled  into  evil  coonsels  by 
bad  and  ignorant  men.  Against  this  danger  the  real,  an^ 
in  fact,  tlie  only  safeguard  is,  I  believe,  education,  using  the 
word  in  its  fullest,  broadest  sense.  It  is  no  new  empirical 
remedy;  it  is  one  which  has  been  tried,  and  to  the  extent 
tried  has  been  successful.  There  was  a  time  when  the  polit- 
ical education  of  the  people  was  held  by  some  to  be  a  danger 
to  society,  now  it  is  our  sheet-anchor  against  the  worst  dan- 
gers to  which  the  cause  of  good  order  in  any  community  can 
be  exposed. 
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Writer  after  writer  on  political  subjects,  from  the  veiy 
earliest  days  of  the  riatforin,  has  pressed  for  political  educa- 
tion— knowledge  was  the  one  thing  wanted.  Burgh,  in  his 
Political  Disquisitions,  written  more  than  a  hundred  3"ears 
ago,  insists  on  freedom  of  discussion  as  necessary  for  political 
education.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  Ttioughta  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  putting  the  highest  ideal  be- 
fore himself,  said:  "It  is  our  business  carefully  to  cultivate 
in  our  minds,  and  to  rear  to  the  most  perfect  vigour  and 
maturity  every  sort  of  generous  and  honest  feeling  tliat 
belongs  to  our  nature — to  bring  the  dispositions  that  are 
lovely  in  private  life  into  the  service  and  conduct  of  the  com- 
monwealth, so  to  be  patriots  as  not  to  forget  that  we  are  gen- 
tlemen." 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Platform  agitation  of  the 
civic  industrial  population  in  1792-95 — Hardy,  Place,  and 
others — deplored  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  tlie  people 
'  were,  and  tlie  ease  with  which  they  were  consequently  mis- 
led. Cobbett  groaned  over  their  ignorance,  and  did  his  best 
to  educate  tiiem,  and  tx)  wean  them  from  violent  courses  which 
could  only  end  in  disaster.  The  better  among  the  Chartist 
leaders — Lovett,  Collins,  and  some  others — looked  upon  polit- 
ical education  .as  the  first  necessity  for  the  people — not  as  some 
men  will  at  once  say  the  education  which  would  make  them 
go  wrong,  but  the  education  which  would  prevent  them  going 
wrong,  which  would  prevent  them  following  will-o'-the-wisp 
leaders,  or  foolish  schemes  which  could  only  end  in  misery. 

"What  iK'ttor  course,"  says  Lord  Brougham  in  his  essay 
On  the  Advantages  of  Political  Science, — **what  better  course 
(than  sound  and  fair  instruction)  can  be  devised  against  the 
efforts  of  violent  and  intriguing  men  ?  What  more  sure 
remedy  against  the  arts  of  political  empirics  whose  natural 
prey  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  ignorant  vulgar,  but  who  iu 
vain  display  their  wares  lx»fore  well-informed  and  reasoning 
men?" 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  in  his  clever  work  on  Public  Opinion^^ 
wrote:  " Assoniblics  of  men,  and  even  communities,  may  be 

»  Soo  On  the  Rinr  and  Prtttcnt  State  of  Public  Opinion  in  Great  Britain 
awl  other  Parts  of  the  World.— Anon. ^  but  by  G.  A.  Mackinnon,  ex-M.P.,188Bk 
p.  'Jl. 
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and  often  are  influenced  by  their  passions,  by  their  interest, 
by  their  enthusiasm;  but  the  real  and  proper  sentiment  on 
any  given  question  that  ought  to  influence  the  greater  part 
of  the  well-informed  in  any  country,  to  be  styled  public  opin- 
ion, must  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  moral  principle  and  gen- 
eral information.  It  was  this  moral  principle,  this  general 
information,  which  education  would  teach." 

Koebuck,  who,  during  a  long  political  career,  was  a  sturdy 
advocate  for  the  people,  dwelt  upon  the  same  question  in 
one  of  his  pamphlets.  He  said:  ^^The  mere  possession  of 
power  by  the  i)eople  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a  right  employ- 
ment of  it;  to  that  end,  knowledge,  and  a  sound  morality,  are 
necessary." 

Opinions  on  this  point  need  not,  however,  be  multiplied. 
But  there  is  just  one  other  I  wish  to  refer  to,  more  recent  than 
those  just  quoted,  and  that  of  a  man  whose  opinion  on  consti- 
tutional matters  is  justly  regarded  with  great  respect — Walter 
Bagehot.  One  of  the  main  ideas  which  runs  through  his 
work  on  Tlie  English  ConstUiUion,  is  the  vital  importance  of 
instructing  and  educating  the  mass  of  the  electorate.  He 
wrote :  "  The  mass  of  the  English  people  are  politically  con- 
tented as  well  as  politically  deferential.  ...  A  deferential 
community,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  is 
in  a  state  of  what  is  called  in  mechanics  unstable  equilibrium. 
If  the  equilibrium  is  once  disturbed,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
return  to  it,  but  rather  to  depart  from  it.  In  communities 
wliere  the  masses  are  ignorant,  but  respectful,  if  you  once  per- 
mit the  ignorant  class  to  begin  to  rule,  you  may  bid  farewell 
to  deference  for  ever.  Their  demagogues  will  inculcate,  their 
newspapers  will  recount,  that  the  rule  of  the  existing  dynasty 
(the  ])e<)])l(0  is  better  than  the  rule  of  the  fallen  dynasty  (the 
aristoeraev)."* 

It  was  onee  remarked  that  "the  correlative  to  universal 
sutfra<^'e  sliould  be  universal  intelligence;"  and  it  is  towards 
this  goal  we  should  approximate  as  near  as  possible. 

"  We  have  not,"  wrote  Mr.  Bagehot,  shortly  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act  of  1S67,  "enfranchised  a  class  less 
needing  to  be  guided  by  their  betters  than  the  old  class;  on 
the  contrary,  the  new  class  need  it  more  than  the  old;"  and 
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the  statement  ap})lies  witli  even  greater  truth  to  the  Refon 
Act  of  1885.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enforce  th; 
argument,  for  there  are  few  now  who  will  be  prepared  to  dii 
sent  from  it. 

Everything,  in  fact,  points  to  the  desirability,  to  the  neeej 
sity  of  tlie  p(»oj)le,  using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense,  lean 
ing  and  understanding  the  grounds  upon  which  the  grea 
principles  of  government  are  l)ased.  The  more  those  ground 
are  discussed,  the  more  clearly  will  their  wisdom  tinil  trut 
be  recognise<l,  and  the  stability  of  society  be  fortified  again; 
wild  doctrines,  liowever  plausible  or  enticing. 

Tlie  task  of  thus  politically  educating  the  people  can  alon 
he  undertaken  successfully  by  the  iK'st  men  in  the  nation  rei 
ognising  their  responsibility,  and  taking  their  proper  pes 
tion  as  leaders. 

Quite  in  the  early  days  of  the  Platform  did  Burke  point  oi 
the  natural  result  of  the  l)etter  men  not  taking  their  prop< 
part.  Writing  to  Lord  Rockingliam  in  Deeemlx?r  17<>0,  rel: 
tive  to  one  of  the  Petitions  in  connection  with  the  Middlese 
election,  he  said:  "r>old  men  take  the  lead  to  which  othei 
are  entitled,  and  tliey  soon  come  to  a  ])ower  not  natural  t 
them,  bv  the  rt*missness  of  those  who  neither  know  how  to  I 
efTectual  friends  or  dangerous  enemies,  or  active  champic»ns  i 
a  pood  cause.'*  * 

l»ut  it  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  last  centnn 
when  the  first  stirrings  and  movements  of  the  civii*  industrif 
])opuhition  began  to  display  themselves,  that  the  necessity  fc 
tlie  people  having;  leaders,  instead  of  misleaders,  became  s 
vitiilly  urgent.  It  was  most  unfortunate  when  those  wh 
were  their  natural  lea<lers  joined  the  camp  of  the  Minister  c 
the  dav,  when  even**  the  Societv  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pec 
pie''  abandoned  their  cause,  and  let  them  fall  into  the  hand 
of  such  men  as  Gale  Jones  and  some  of  his  friends.  Fox  sai 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  antl  did  his  best. 

There  is  a  letter  of  his,  written  in  17lC),  whieh  sets  fort! 
his  oiiinions  shortlv  and  elearlv.  Hi'  wroti':  -  **  P»ut  anionj;  al 
tlu»  dang<»rs  of  whieh  we  have  th«»  option,  L  have  no  doubt  th;i 

1  linrkr's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

'^  Srf  li'ttrr  to  his  in']iln.'\v.  Ltml  IloUaml.  iu  ITW).— C«n»j'*8  Life  of  Lor 
Orn/,  p.  10. 
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the  riitbt  iiart  of  n  man  wbo  neanii  well  to  tliii  DodiitrT^  ii  to 
«adeavour  to  roiue  tlie  pM>ple  b^rori!  it  b«ooinea  too  late  to 
oi^t  by  otlicr  ineons  tUnu  thiMS  of  farr«,  by  giriiii;  tlu-u  leoditM 
who  mean  woll,  to  <limt  tlxtjr  pffurU  Id  aucli  rt>ni«lies  to  tlw 
[■resent  evils  u  ore  Icaxt  likely  fi  i-rautA  I'lmfuBioii." 

Time  after  time,  in  tlie  p«>no(l  wliloli  liu  Iwmi  under  rtviMt, 
wen*  di'-\i  Iaiiient»tl'>ii«  exprrssni  by  tbo  ]i«oi>le  tluMni^lve*  Rt 
their  Wing  li-ft  to  tbi-ir  iiwn  rrwrnrce*,  whikt  thnM  wbu 
shonbl  havfi  Ijn'n  ti^rhing  them  or  helping  tJMtti  stood  Kloof. 
Anil  iin  i-nrh  fn-Jih  cmtlnint  of  ngitatiun,  u  Urn  nnmlnrra  of  thr 
l>eople  mtiltiplif^l,  anit  th«7  brnxnto  moro  fonnidable,  did  the 
nein^ssity  fnr  gixnl  Ivadvnbip  ImMnue  inure  and  mum  impera- 
tive. 

Carlyle,  who  hart  fatbtiuiMl  the  dnif|i  of  Frvncb  rrritlDtiuat 
tuul,  with  tho  knowlMli^  dcrivMl  tbnrfrotn.  wm  witDesaing 
the  developmentii  cif  ChartiiOii,  bas  tntnit  itupn-wivply  ex- 
pressed  the  need  for  munlifn,  tor  leiwlere,  "  What  i»  the 
meaning  of  the  'five  points,' if  wo  will  andentiuid  them  1* 
What  are  all  jMipalar  domtuotiona  knd  tnwMMt  belhnringa, 
fiMin  I'etcrloo  to  the  I'luns  ds  Or^ve  ilsplf  7  BellowtBiCl, 
I'nartiotilate  ories  aa  of  a  dumb  en-aturv  in  rag»  nnd  patn;  to 
the  ears  of  wisiloin  tliey  are  inartinihtle  ptuyera.  '  (Inidn  Bm^ 
Koveni  me  I  I  ani  mail  oiut  miiierubli^,  and  cannot  ffuide  tny 
M>]f  I '  Surely  of  all '  rifthta  of  ntan '  this  right  of  the  igndiant 
iii:ui  to  be  i^iileil  by  thi»  wImtt,  Ui  bi>,  (ttntlyor  fumltly,  held  In 
the  true  muritn  by  him,  If  thx  iudltpntaltlMst.  Nature  h«r«eU 
iirdaiiui  it  fnim  the  fint;  84ioiety  stru)i)Tl«a  towards  perf«etina 
liy  etirnrviugiuid  occomplinhtnK  it  tiiitre  and  nuirc.  If  Free- 
dcm  have  any  meaning,  it  mean*  enj^ntiteut  of  tbia  right, 
wherein  all  other  righu  oro  rn^>ye<l.  It  is  a  unrcd  right  nnd 
duty,  nn  both  sideii,  and  tbo  inmniary  of  oil  sMml  datia* 
wh.-it*ocver  betwe.'n  tlie  two.  Why  dws  tl»«  one  toil  with  hb 
hnnilo,  if  the  other  bn  nut  to  toil,  utitl  nioro  nnweariedly, 
with  h'-iirt  and  hoad  ?  The  brawny  eraftsman  Sndi  ft  no 
ehild's  pUy  to  mmild  his  nnpliont  mgged  tnaaanii  neither  hi 
fruidnureof  men  adilettantriKm]  what  It  bevoBw:*  wben  ticatad 
OS  a  dileltjinteiKm  we  may  >eel  "  * 

l/inl  llrougham,  in  his  oaaay  On  (As  jMiqsAipw  of  nUUical 

Sfimct,  pnta  thn  matter  on  woBewhat  diffansak  groond.     Il« 

<  rsrtrl*.  duwtUm,  rlHp.  vL 
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says :  "  The  question  is  no  longer  left  open  to  us  whether  the 
people  si) all  be  taught  politics  or  not.  Taught  they  must 
be,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be  well 
taught,  or  ill  instructed  and  misinformed.  Do  what  you  will, 
somebody  will  take  the  part  of  public  instructor.  It  is  an 
office  that  any  man  in  a  free  country  may  assume,  and  it  is 
one  which  almost  every  one  thinks  himself  qualified  to  fill. 
If  the  people  are  not  taught  sound  doctrine  upon  the  subject 
by  calm  and  tolerably  impartial  men,  they  will  inevitably  listen 
to  guides  of  a  far  different  description,  and  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  violent  and  more  interested  class  of  politicians,  to  the 
incentives  of  agitators,  the  arts  of  impostors,  and  the  nostrums 
of  quacks." 

In  the  quite  early  stages  Of  its  existence  the  Platform  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  able  men  of  more  or  less  position,  and, 
as  may  be  remembered,  it  had  been  controlled  by  party  leaders. 
Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gale  Jones,  Binns,  and 
men  of  similar  position  and  capacity.  After  that,  for  a  while, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  a  few  members  of  Parliament,  hold* 
ing  popular  views,  did  their  best  to  lead  the  people.  But  they 
were  shunned  and  despised  by  their  contemporaries  and  fellow- 
members  for  so  doing,  and  the  most  conspicuous  Platform 
leaders  were  Orator  Hunt  and  Cobbett.  Lord  Liverpool  and 
his  colleagues,  with  the  notable  and  brilliant  exception  of 
Canning,  naturally  never  condescended  to  a  proceeding  which 
they  considered  degrading,  and  as  savouring  of  revolution. 
Even  the  Whigs  were  averse  to  Platforming.  But  by  degrees 
tliey  were  forced  to  adopt  it. 

After  the  P(»terloo  ^lassacre  of  1819  some  of  them  began  to 
take  the  lead  again  on  the  I^latform,  and  we  find  Brougham 
corresponding  witli  Lord  Grey  in  181^0  as  to  the  possibility  of 
endeavouring  to  take  the  monojwly  of  the  Platform  out  of 
Orator  Hunt\s  hands,  and  then,  some  ten  years  or  so  later,  the 
AVhigs,  as  a  liody,  giving  their  full  strength  to  the  Platform 
in  tlie  agitation  for  the  IJeform  Act. 

And  it  was  a  sign  of  still  greater  progress  when  the  Tory 
party,  who  liad  shunned  the  Platform  as  they  would  have  done 
the  plague,  found  they  could  not — without  too  great  detriment 
to  tliemselves — leave  so  powerful  an  instniment  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  tlieir  opponents,  and  took  to  using  it  too.     Once 
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the  Platform  was  adopted  as  an  engine  of  party  warfare,  once 
it  was  employed  for  great  party  discussions,  its  position  was 
for  ever  and  aye  secured.  The  Tories  were  slow  in  learning 
the  use  and  power  of  the  Platform.  Canning  had  given  them 
the  lead,  but  it  was  not  till  years  after  his  death,  and  after  the 
first  Reform  Act  had  been  passed,  that  another  great  Tory 
stiitesnian,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  arose,  who  followed  and  improved 
upon  Canning's  example.  From  the  issue  of  his  Tamworth 
manifesto  in  1834  Sir  K.  Peel  showed  the  most  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Platform ;  he  was  a  regular 
speaker  in  public  meetings,  and  delivered  some  of  his  most 
important  and  eloquent  speeches  at  them.* 

And  then,  once  more,  the  Platform  sank  down  to  the  level  of 
the  dregs  of  Chartist  agitators,  and  was  an  instrument  of  evil 
in  the  liands  of  many  a  bad  and  ignorant  man — ^blind  or  wil- 
ful misleaders  of  the  people.  From  this  slough  it  was  res- 
cued by  men  whose  names  will  live  for  ever  in  Platform  history 
as  shining  lights — Cobden,  Bright,  Villiers,  W.  J.  Fox,  and 
many  other  meml)ers  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  who  raised 
the  Phitform  from  the  depths  to  which  it  had  sunk.  Marvel- 
lous was  the  im])ress  which  these  men  made  on  the  Platform. 
l^y  i)ro(ligiou8  labour  and  self-sacrifice,  by  the  constant  reitera- 
tion of  the  highest  and  noblest  truths  of  political  morality, 
and  by  the  high-toned  example  which  they  set,  they  weaned 
tlie  rougher  elements  of  society  to  constitutional  courses;  they 
instilled  great  politio^al  principles  into  their  minds,  and  set 
Wunn  an  example  of  what  the  Platform  ought  to  be,  and  how, 
with  it,  to  win  an  apparently  hopeless  cause.  Attwood  is 
given  oredit  for  the  modifying,  restraining  influence  which  he 
exen^isod  in  the  most  critical  and  excited  moments  of  the 
Koform  agitation.  The  work  of  Cobden  and  Bright  was  even 
more  memorable.  They  stayed  the  people  in  a  career  rushing 
to  violonce  and  bloodshed,  and  showed  the  world  how  an  in- 
struniont  which  was  Ixnng  perverted  to  evil  was,  in  reality,  an 
instrument  of  boundless  good. 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  from  that  time  on, 

1  It  is  much  to  be  ref^retted  that  no  conection  of  Sir  R.  Peel'i  eztra-Parll*- 
mentary  speeches  has  ever  been  made  or  published.  Such  an  omiasion  it  a 
eommeiitary  on  the  8tran;:e  want  of  appreciation  hitherto  shown  1^  hiftoriam 
of  the  importance  of  extra-Parliamentary  ipeecliee. 
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in  ever  increasing  numbers,  the  best  men  of  the  nation  have 
been  coming  forward  utilising  the  Platform  to  mould  and  form 
public  opinion,  to  educate  and  instruct  the  masses.  Xor  can 
the  example  be  too  widely  followed.  Those  who  are  the 
leaders  of  thought,  those  who  are  qualified  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  who  are  able  to  throw  light  on  the  multifarious 
problems  and  perplexities  of  the  times,  should  take  their  full 
part  in  doing  so.  They  can  less  afford  to  hold  back  now  than 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  In  the  great  tasks  of 
persevering  in  the  political  education  of  the  people  and  of 
elevating  the  tone  of  political  life  there  is  one  great  encourage- 
ment— the  vast  and  manifest  improvement  which  such  efforts 
have  already  produced.  Place,  writing  in  1843,  or  there- 
abouts, said :  "  Political  circumstances  are  much  better  under- 
stood than  they  were  since  I  was  a  young  man.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is  this :  The  people  have  greatly  increased  their  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  cannot  be  excited  and  put  in  motion  as  they 
used  to  be  for  objects  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend.  .  .  . 
If  they  are  now  expected  to  take  any  decided  part  in  any 
measure,  appeals  must  be  made  to  their  understandings.  Ap- 
peals to  tlieir  passions  seldom  fail  to  rouse  them  at  the  instant, 
but  all  such  agitations  are  evanescent.  This  has  been  shown 
over  and  over  again.  The  greatest  agitator  who  ever  for  so 
long  a  period  endeavoured  to  operate  upon  the  common  people 
was  the  late  Henry  Hunt.  He  caused  repeated  ebullitions 
among  large  numlx^rs  of  them,  but  they  were  only  ebullitions, 
and  led  to  nothing — not  even  to  any  decided  outrage.''  * 

l>ut  to  come  to  our  own  time.  Contrast  for  one  moment  the 
mental  and  moral  attitude  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the 
Platform  in  1839  with  it  in  1890,  and  one  sees  what  a  gulf 
separates  them.  The  speeches  received  then  with  rapturous 
eh(M^rs  of  ap])roval  would  now,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
bo  drowned  by  roars  of  angry  or  contemptuous  disapproval. 
The  people,  with  their  growing  power,  have  risen  to  their 
increased  responsibilities;  far  wider  knowledge  is  displayed 
at  their  meetings  than  formerly;  a  far  higher  moral  tone  is 
apparent;  a  more  discriminating  judgment;  quicker  intt^lli- 
gonco;  and  one  is  struck  by  the  cordial  response  which  high 
and  noble  sentiments  evoke  from  the  hearers.     The   public 

1  Place,  MSS.,  27,827,  pp.  219,  220. 
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assemblies  of  the  present  day,  in  fact,  prove  visibly  and  pal- 
pably the  immeasurable  improvement  which  lias  taken  place. 
•I  list  as  the  enormous  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
witliin  the  present  century  lias  lifted  vast  numbers  out  of 
poverty  and  plaeed  them  in  positions  of  prosperity,  so  the 
spread  of  kiiowledj^e  and  education  has  lifted  the  great  body 
of  the  iNM)pl(*  out  of  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  passion,  and 
heliH*d  to  qualify  them  for  duties  which,  not  long  ago,  they 
were  utt<*rly  ineom]M*tent  to  perforin. 

It  would  Ik*  imiK)ssible  to  say  what  has  been  the  share 
which  the  IMatform  can  elaim  in  this  progress.  Certainly  a 
very  fi^reat  one,  for  tlie  impn)vement  is  most  marked  within 
its  own  spliere.  The  long  training  and  disciplining  in 
public  meetings  has  brought  out  the  better  qualities  of  the 
nation.  C*olNh*ii  oiiee  said,  whon  he  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  Anti-Coni-I-^iw  cami>aign:  "There  sire  men  now  brought 
out  by  this  very  a^itition  in  every  Iwrough  and  large  town 
that  1  Iiave  visited — new  men,  not  the  old  hacks  of  party,  but 
]M>rsoiis  drawn  out  with  a  solemn  and  earnest  conviction,  with 
a  cnivin^  aft4*r  justice  and  truth  in  this  matter,  who  are  dili- 
^'eiitly  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  kingvlom."^  And  so  it 
hiis  Inm'h  with  otiier  agitations— even  with  mere  electoral 
Ktru^^'h's. 

Tlie  v«*ry  grounds  too  on  which  the  principal  agitations  hare 
lMM*n  conducted  have  l>e4*n  in  themselves  great  edncational| 
^reat  iinjiroviuK  forces.  They  have  been  struggles  for  liberty, 
for  justices  for  fair  tn*atment;  and  the  constant  assertion  from 
the  riatforni  of  these*  great  principles  has  engrafted  deeper 
and  de(*]MT  in  the  ]>ublic  mind  the  truth,  the  goodness,  of 
tlifse  great  principh»s. 

This  etTrct  lias  l^een  well  described  by  an  American  writer 
already  referred  to.  He  says:  ''The  ends  for  which  the  Polit- 
ical I'liion,  tlie  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  Anti-Com-Law 
L«at<:ue  laU)ured.  and  the  triumphs  they  won,  were  of  immeas- 
lira) lie  valut*  in  themselves,  but  the  educational  means  they 
cinployed  in  eiilighti'ning  the  mind  of  the  masses,  in  teach- 
in*:  tht^iii  to  think,  reflect,  and  compare,  and  observe  for  them- 
selves, priKluced  results  of  equal  importance.''  And  then 
applying  these  conclusions  to  a  wider  area,  he  adds:  "Nor 

1  CobdaB  '•  4M«dk««,  toL  L  p.  Wi  1M4. 
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was  this  organisation  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation's  mind 
limited  in  its  benefits  to  England.  Like  the  development  and 
application  of  some  new  mechanical  or  natural  force,  it  ex- 
tended to  other  countries,  where  its  operation  is  even  more 
needed  than  it  was  in  England.  The  Birmingham  banner — 
*  Peace,  Law,  and  Order,'  as  Lamartine  said  of  the  tricolour — 
will  yet  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  sweeping  away  with  its 
white  folds  all  the  red  flags  of  brute  force,  and  rallying  ag- 
grieved populations  to  the  Platform  instead  of  to  the  barri- 
cade."^ 

One  fact  is  conspicuous  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the 
extreme  popularity  of  the  Platform.  Nor  is  this  unnatural, 
for  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  people  should  like  it.  So 
far  back  as  1818  ^  a  writer  in  the  Edinbwgh  Review  gave  a 
Xmrtial  explanation  of  the  charms  of  the  Platform:  '*In 
numerous  meetings  (meetings  of  large  numbers)  every  man 
catches  animation  from  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  and 
gathers  courage  from  the  strength  of  a  multitude.  Such  as- 
semblies, and  they  alone,  with  all  their  defects  and  errors, 
liave  the  privilege  of  inspiring  many  human  beings  with  a 
perfect,  however  transient,  disinterestedness,  and  rendering 
the  most  ordinary  men  capable  of  foregoing  interest  and  for- 
f^etting  self  in  the  enthusiasm  of  zeal  for  a  common  cause. 
Their  vices  are  a  corrective  of  the  deliberating  selfishness  of 
their  superiors.  Their  bad,  as  well  as  good  qualities,  render 
thom  the  portion  of  society  the  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions, and  the  most  accessible  to  public  feelings.  They  are 
fitted  to  produce  that  democratic  spirit,  which,  tempered  in  its 
])rogross,  through  tlie  various  classes  of  the  community  be- 
comes the  vital  princi])le  of  liberty." 

Hut  there  are  other  reasons.  As  individuals  people  feel 
themselves  of  little  consequence,  but  a  public  meeting  begets 
a  sense  of  power,  and  to  some  extent  also  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility; often  too  in  tlie  speeches  from  the  Platform  not  alone 
does  one  hear  one's  own  views  put  more  powerfully  and  con- 
clusively than  one  could  put  them  one's  self,  but  fresh  infor- 
mation is  gained,  and  new  ideas  are  awakened.  There  is 
also,  in  affirming  or  rejecting  a  particular  proposition,  a  sense 

>  Soe  Walks  in  thr  Black  Country,  by  Elihu  Burritt. 
2  EiUnhurgh  Review,  vol.  xxxi.,  '*  Universal  Suffrage." 
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of  i)arti<M[)atinjj  in  (lovemment  which  is  pleasing  to  men's 
si*lt-est<»em.  The  Platform  is,  in  fact,  the  outwanl  and  visible 
sipi  of  their  possession  of  power. 

Then  then*  is  another  and  likewise  a  {K>t(Mit  reason  of  the 
lM)[»ularity  (►f  the  Platform — the  })ersonal  acquaintance  which 
it  eiiablt'H  the  jM'ople  to  make  with  their  leaders,  or  the 
rt>markal)le  men  of  the  nation.  Men  of  whom  they  have 
Iu*ar(l  much  and  reiid  much  are  brought  into  personal  contact 
witli  thcin. 

**  It  is  much  to  see  and  hear  sentiments  and  opinions  advo- 
eated  by  tlte  most  suitable  ex|)onents  and  champions.  It  is  a 
great  (U*al  to  U*  able  to  associate  the  words  and  the  man,  the 
8|MMM*h  and  the  jH^rsonal  career  .  .  .  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  do  re;Lsonably  prefer  to  be  a  little  acquainted  with  the 
ni:in  who  i>r<'t4'nds  to  instruct  tlu»m.''* 

And  ont*  re:Lson  more  may  be  added — and  that  is,  the  intense 
ph^isure  wliicli  comes  from  listening  to  a  really  great  speaker, 
an<l  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  present  century  have  been 
not  incndy  gn»at  sjieakers  but  gn*at  orators. 

Tin*  rivals  of  the  Platform  in  the  exercise  of  popular  influ- 
met*  art*  Parliameitt  and  the  Press.  Roebuck,  in  a  pamphlet 
wiitttii  in  lH;r»,  has  a  ver}-  carefully  stated  summary  of  the 
intlurn<'«>  of  the  l*n*8s.  He  said:  "The  powers  and  opporta- 
nitit^s  of  a  teaelier  of  the  |)eople  through  the  periodical  Preu 
is  ^rt'attT  than  those  of  any  other  chiss  of  teachers.  ^He  has 
an  iniin«'ns(*  audience,  and  by  constant  repetition  he  is  able  to 
]>nNlu<«*  a  <>ertaiii  and  lasting  effect.  New  ideas  cannot  be  in- 
trodnri'd  by  any  sudden  or  singular  effort,  however  powerful 
or  wfll  dirtM*t«'d;  it  is  the  dropping  of  the  water  on  the  stone, 
tilt'  Iiiit>  upon  line,  the  precept  upon  precept,  that  brings  about 
inqHirtaitt  changes.  The  |)eople  can  be  effectually  moved  only 
by  U>in;^'  consUintly  aildressed."  And  in  1844  Mr.  Bright  paid 
a  tine  tribut4»  to  the  Press.  He  said:*  ''There  is  nothing  more 
^Morions  to  my  mind  than  the  possession  of  an  organ  of  the 
Pn'ss  like  a  daily  newspaper  in  this  conntry,  if  it  be  managed 
with  honesty  and  integrity.  I  do  not  think  any  man,  however 
KH'at  his  ambition,  if  he  were  to  look  narrowly  into  it^  oonld 
wish  a  prou«I(*r  {losition  than  one  in  which  he  would  be  ena- 
bh>rl  to  {KHir  forth  every  morning  to  10,000  or  20,000  readers 

1  See  Thr  Times,  7 th  November  ISOS.        *  8e«  Tki  League,  1SM»  p.  SOS. 
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the  reflections  of  an  honest,  honourable,  and  intelligent  mind. 
Why,  he  is  actually  insinuating  his  own  soul  into  the  souls  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives!  and,  though  he  cannot  trace 
precisely  how  much  good  he  has  done,  yet  he  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  what  he  is  publishing  is  a  great  truth; 
that  it  is  a  sublime  idea  which  he  has  laid  before  the  world; 
a  great  truth  which  he  has  developed;  and  the  good  seed  which 
he  has  sown  is  going  on  vegetating  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  until  the  end  of  all  things  the  amount  of  good  which 
he  has  done  to  his  species  shall  never  be  told." 

To  compare  the  power  of  the  Press  and  the  Platform  as 
political  institutions  of  popular  government,  I  think  prece- 
dence must  be  given  to  the  Platform,  though,  as  must  be  fully 
and  freely  acknowledged,  a  very  great  deal  of  its  power  is 
dependent  on  tlie  Press.  The  speaker  on  a  Platform  has  as 
large  an  audience  as  any  organ  of  the  Press,  often,  indeed,  a 
far  larger,  and  by  constant  repetition,  as  the  numerous  Plat- 
form agitations  have  shown,  is  able  to  produce  a  definite  and 
lasting  effect.  The  articles  in  the  Press  are  anonymous,  and 
their  merit  or  demerit  cannot  be  weighed,  so  far  as  authorship 
is  concerned.  Speeches  from  the  Platform  are  personal,  and 
the  speaker's  identity  adds  to  or  detracts  from  the  merits  of  his 
speech.  ^loreover,  a  speech  which  is  received  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  large  assembly  becomes  practically  the  voice  of  that 
assembly,  and  is  therefore  of  greater  weight  than  any  indi- 
vidual view.  A  powerful  speech  delivered  by  a  leading  states- 
man from  the  Platform  has  greater  effect  than  a  powerful 
article  in  the  most  influential  organ  of  the  Press.  The  Press 
may  represent  "public  opinion";  the  Platform  represents 
*'  public  opinion  "  plus  physical  force. 

The  other  rival  of  the  Platform  is  Parliament.  It  and  the 
Platform  are  in  some  ways  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  separate  them  so  as  to  compare  their  influence. 
The  great  men  in  Parliament  are  now  with  but  few  exceptions 
great  Platform  speakers  too  ;  and  members  of  Parliament 
figure  in  the  double  capacity  of  speakers  in  Parliament  and 
speakers  on  the  Platform.  Still,  I  think,  some  approach  at  a 
comparison  may  be  made. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieic^  of   1826  on 

1  Edinburfjh  Review,  voL  xliv.  p.  458. 
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"  I'-irliumciiUiy  History,"  wliioh  (Uscuhsps  the  relative  impor- 
t;tii(i'  uf  riutfurm  s  [»■<'(■  lies,  uiid  of  I'arl  in  military  speeches, 
iiiiil  wliich  iimtitiiis  a  vuluable  ciimparison  of  the  jHiirer  of  the 
I'lutforiii,  and  of  l'arli:im«ntary  speeclies,  and  of  the  Press  at 
that  ]M'rio(l.  Tlie  wriu.-r  suid:  "  A  great  sensation  may,  upon 
any  iiufKtion,  be  excibfl  liy  i>ainphk't3  and  npw8i>ai>ers  i  and 
{iiihliu  uifftini^s  may  increase  tliis  muterially.  But  it  la  in 
vain  to  deny  that  the  community  looks  with  far  greater  inter- 
i-.st  to  the  dfliatos  u[ion  tlie  same  auliject  in  Parliament;  and 
w<-  an-ordingly  tiiid  tliat  the  meeting  of  this  body  deprives  all 
'ith<-r  diHiiuisitiuiis  of  the  atteotion  which  was  bestowed  upon 
thi-ni  during  the  n-cess.  .  .  . 

"  I>i'|K>rt)t  of  prut-eedings  at  public  meetings  approach  near- 
t'st  to  thoHC  of  riirlianiciitary  (li-bates;  but  they  are  left  far 
In-hind,  fvt-n  in  the  extent  of  their  publicity — still  farther  in 
the  intcM-st  excitt'd  by  them,  und,  coiisciiuently,  in  tlie  int- 
pn-sKion  tht-y  uiaki'.  .  ,  .  Itut  Hup[)o»e  even  that  the  proceed- 
iiifjH  ut  any  uavting  were  of  a  hind  so  interesting  as  to  find 
tiK'ir  way  to  every  reader,  and  excite  the  same  attention  with 
till-  most  inijHirtaiit  Parliamentary  debate,  it  is  only  once,  and 
away.  The  iiiij>rf»)ion  is  gone  to-morrow;  as  it  may  be,  iu- 
di-i-d.  with  the  di'ttutfs  in  I'arliameut — that  is,  with  any  000 
dck-itc.  Hut  the  gnind  difference  is,  that  the  debates  go  on 
day  afttT  day — the  eubjfct  is  revived  over  and  over  again — the 
Hiiitit'  iHTsuuB  rt'uew  their  apiioals  to  the  same  readers  for 
w<'<'kr«  and  months,  in  every  variety  of  discussion — in  speech 
and  ill  n-idy — in  giKxl  set  phrase  and  interlocutory  remark^ 
in  Krave  formal  debate  and  in  jiassing  converMtioD— and  tha 
»i|H'aki-rH  at  lont  bet-ome  known  to  the  readers  almost  ai  if  they 
d«'kiti-d  in  their  preK<-nce.  Thus,  whether  they  desem  it  or 
not,  the  Parliauu-iitary  debaters,  from  belonging  to  the  body 
which  has  in  its  hands  the  honour  of  making  laws,  and  indeed 
itir'-i'lly  iir  indinrtly  niling  the  country,  have  by  far  the 
).'ri-at<-st  w<'i){ht  in  re^iilating  the  public  opinion  upon  any 
Kiv'ii  <in«'stion,  and  the  greatest  influeooe  in  directing  that 
o|iiniiin  i^'nt-nilly  U|K)n  subjects  connected  with  public  affairs." 

]Kiiibth's»<,  this  was  true  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  the 
view  ia  mast  vahiablx  as  enabling  us  to  see  how  the  objections 
made  to  the  Platform  then  have  not  any  existence  now.  The 
whole  matter  has  undergone  a  rast,  a  complete  change.    It  is 
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no  longer  now,  "  only  once  and  away  "  with  subjects  treated 
by  the  Platform.  The  subject  of  Platform  agitjition  of  the 
time  being  is  rung  through  every  key  with  a  pertinacity  to  which 
Parliament  cannot  for  one  moment  pi'etend.  Where  were  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  most  discussed — in  Parliament  or  on  the 
l*latform?  Was  it  tlie  spoeclies  in  the  first  and  second  Mid- 
lothian campaigns,  and  the  Platform  speeches  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party,  or  the  speeches  in  Parliament  which 
most  enlightened  the  people,  or  most  influenced  them  at  the 
polls  in  1880?  Where  was  the  last  Reform  agitation  against 
the  Lords  most  discussed — in  Parliament,  or  on  the  Platform? 
The  answer  to  every  one  of  these  questions  must,  I  think,  be 
"the  Platform." 

Tlie  debates  in  Parliament,  important  as  they  are,  influence 
and  inform  the  members  who  hear  them,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  leading  political  thinkers  of  the  day;  but  they  lack 
attractiveness  for  the  general  public,  whom  they  reach  usually 
in  an  abbreviated  form — they  are  no  longer  the  exclusive 
source  of  information  or  political  instruction  they  once  were. 
The  l^latform  lias,  in  some  ways,  usurped  the  place  of  or  sup- 
planted Parliament.  The  really  great  and  vital  discussions 
are  now  carried  on  outside  Parliament,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
threshed  out  there  and  moulded  into  some  more  or  less  deflnite 
decision  or  conclusion  before  they  reach  Parliament  for  legis- 
lative or  executive  purposes.  On  the  Platform  there  is  no 
"  closure  "  of  debate.  Subject  to  the  laws  of  libel  or  seditious 
conspiracy  or  incitement  to  crime  there  is  no  restraint  uiK)n 
the  Platform;  there  is  no  limitation  to  its  times  and  seasons 
of  speaking.  So  small  has  the  United  Kingdom  become  in 
these  days  of  telegraphs,  and  almost  instantaneous  verbatim 
reports  of  the  newsi)aper  Press,  that,  practically,  the  discus- 
sions on  great  measures  of  home  policy,  and  on  great  questions 
of  external  i)olicy  have  become  national,  and  not  merely  Par- 
liamentary. Speaker  answers  speaker  across  the  country  just 
as  nieinl)er  answers  member  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  the  nation  stands  by  listening  to  and  taking 
part  in  the  debate;  and  then,  in  any  really  great  crisis  of  the 
nation,  instead  of  the  division  bell  ringing,  and  the  decision 
being  taken  within  the  four  walls  of  a  chamber,  the  tocsin  of 
Parliament  sounds,   Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the  nation 
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itself  decides,  the  constituencies  dropping  their  pebbles  into 
the  urn,  to  be  counted  up,  when  Parliament  again  meets,  to 
record  the  result.  There  is  something  indisputably  grand  in 
this,  that  catches  the  imagination,  that  appeals  to  men's  pride. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  acme  of  national  self-government,  the 
triumph  of  democracy. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  present  and  the  past.  But  there  is 
another  sphere  to  which  also  many  eyes  are  often  and  not  un- 
anxiously  turned.  What  of  the  future?  What  benefit,  after 
all,  will  result  from  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  public  dis- 
cussiou,  from  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
and  from  the  control  over  Parliament  which  these  rights  have 
given  the  people  ?  A  full  reply  cannot  yet  be  given,  but  this 
much  can  be  said  now.  First,  that  inasmuch  as  the  govern- 
ment is,  by  means  of  the  Platform,  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  they  have  the  strongest  possible  motives  towards  a 
careful  and  wise  course  and  system  of  government;  for  with 
them  now,  and  not  with  an  individual  ruler,  nor  even  a  special 
or  separate  class,  rest  their  destinies  and  those  of  this  mighty 
empire.  They  hold  their  fate  in  their  own  hands.  Bright, 
in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  perorations,  in  a  speech  delivered 
during  the  Reform  agitation  of  18G6,  said :  "  If  a  class  has  failed 
(to  make  an  Eden),  let  us  try  the  nation — ^that  is  our  faith, 
that  is  our  purpose,  that  is  our  cry — let  us  try  the  nation. 
This  it  is  which  has  called  together  these  countless  numbers 
of  the  people  to  demand  a  change;  and  as  I  think  of  it,  and  of 
these  gatherings,  sublime  in  their  vastness  and  in  their  leso* 
lution,  I  think  I  see,  as  it  were,  above  the  hilltops  of  time,  the 
glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  and  a  nobler  day  for  the 
country  and  for  the  people  that  I  love  so  well.'* 

But  the  da^ii  may  be  dimmed,  and  the  day  may  be  darkened 
by  rash  or  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves 
who  now  constitute  the  power  of  the  nation.  They  have, 
therefore,  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  education  and  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  those 
qualities  and  talents,  which  will  best  qualify  them  to  acquit 
themselves  wisely  and  faithfully  of  the  fearful  responsibility 
with  which  they  are  charged.  That  is  one  of  the  benefits 
which  we  can  now  assert  springs  from  the  Platform,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  influence  beneficially  the  fi 

VOL.  u 
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And  next,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  discussion  which  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  acquisition  of  the  right  of  free 
public  speech  atlords  a  process  of  sifting  and  seeking  for  the 
truer,  better  things,  and  is  therefore  beneficial.  It  is  only  so 
that  truth  can  ever  be  assured,  only  so  that  foolish  courses  can 
be  discovered  and  rejected,  wise  courses  ascertained  and  fol- 
lowed. All  true  life,  national  as  well  as  individual,  is  a 
striving  for,  a  straining  after  a  higher,  better,  nobler  life,  and 
an  immense  step  has  been  gained  in  this  direction  when  a 
nation  has  secured  for  itself  the  free,  uncontrolled,  untram- 
melled right  of  public  discussion. 

The  l^latform  may,  then,  fairly  claim  that  it  has  given  the 
highest  human  incentive  to  the  progress  of  political  education 
and  enlightenment  among  the  people.  It  may  fairly  claim, 
too,  that  it  has  facilitated  the  way  towards  a  higher  national 
life.  These  are  vast  gains  in  the  rough  path  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  though  we  now  are  unable  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  the  future,  yet,  when  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and 
when  we  consider  the  sterling  character  of  the  people,  we  may 
look  forward  with  (\alm  and  hopeful  confidence  to  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  this  great  nation. 


THE  END 
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Whig  Club,  148 ;  Fox's  8pee<h  at,  225. 
London  Corresponding  Scwiety,  149; 
Thomas  Hardy  founds  it,  149 ;  its  first 
meeting,  150;  resolutions  of,  151 ;  a<l- 
dress  to  tlie  National  Convention  of 
Franco,  154  ;  on  petitioning,  157; 
first  open-air  meeting,  Hackney,  1*>8; 
meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  172;  pro- 
posed convention,  176;  arrest  of  mem- 
bers, 176;  St.  George's  Fields  meet- 
iuLT,  187;  CoiM'nliasjen  Fields  meeting. 
191;  decline  of,  215;  Act  against,  of 
17<n>,  217;  gotMl  effects  of,  223;  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  People,  151- 
152;  moves  in  Parliamentary  reform 
question,  153;  the  celebrate<l  Petiti<»n 
for  ref(»rm,  158,  159.     **  Loyal"  asso- 
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ciations,  153 ;  Act  against  CorrenpODd- 
ing  Societies,  217;  Anti-Slave  Trade 
Association,  248-250;  political  clulw, 
revival  of,  1816,289;  Hampden  Clubci, 
289,  303, 311 ;  convention  in  1817. 303; 
Trades  Clubs,  1817,  308 ;  London 
Union  Society,  311,  312;  Catholic 
Association,  Ireland,  ii.  6  ;  political 
associations  and  Parliament,  9;  Po- 
litical Unions,  the  (see  Unions) ;  the 
Working-men's  Association,  156;  the 
Chartist  Conventions  (see  Chartism) ; 
the  Anti-Com-Law  Association,  tlie 
Anti- Corn -Law  Leagae  (see  Com 
Laws) ;  the  National  Reform  Union, 
3:^  ;  the  Reform  League,  341 ;  the 
Eastern  Question  Association,  385; 
National  Liberal  Federation,  402, 417; 
Conservative  caucus,  409 ;  Liberal 
caucus,  437 
Attwood,  Thomas,  on  I>ondon  electors, 
i.  346,  ^7 ;  and  Birmingham  Political 
Union,  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 
ii.  39-50,  53,  60,  72,  90,  91,  95.  130, 
162;  and  Chartism,  163-1«h.  176.  177. 
205,  206;  character  of  speeches,  290; 
his  work,  449,  456 

B 

Baoehot,  Walter,  ii.  4iW,  45:5 

Ballot,  agitation  for,  and  Ballot  Act, 
ii.  360-368 

Bam  ford,  Samuel  —  passages  in  his  life, 
i.  296;  on  Trades  Clubs,  :V»:  at  Rm-h- 
dale  meeting.  320;  at  Peterloo,  374; 
trial  of,  406 

Beach,  Sir  M.  Hicks,  ii.  410.  411.  416 

Beaconsfield,  Lord  (see  Disraeli)  — 
Aylesbury  speech,  ii.  376;  at  the 
Guildliall,  386 

Beales,  E..  ii.  342,  M9,  353 

Beaumont,  H.,  ii.  166 

Beckford,  Aldemmn,  speech  of,  i.  15. 
19,  40,  109 

Belgium,  revolution  in,  1830.  48 

Bentham,  J.,  on  public  meetings,  ii. 
2.3;< 

Birmingham  —  meeting  in  1819  to  elect 
a  representative,  i.  366;  trial  of  the 
leaders  of  this  meeting.  407,  406 :  and 
Parliamentary  representation,  ii.  XV, 
41 ;  the  Political  Union  (see  Unions) ; 
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Reform  meetings  at,  99,  41,  54,  60, 
7:{,  02,  (N),  'M;i,  351 ;  the  Political  Union 
(revived)  and  Cliartism,  162, 16:i,  I6i, 
1()7,  172,  174;  women's  meeting  at, 
109;  Chartist  riots  at,  210 
Blacktcood*8  Magazine,  i.  413;  ii.  398 
Blankcteers,  the  march  of  the,  1817,  i. 

.'J23 
Boroughs,  Parliamentary.    See  Repre- 
sentation 
Bribery  at  elections.    See  Cormption 
Briellat,  Tliomas,  prosecntion  of,  for 

seditious  words,  i.  103 
Bright,  John,  elected  for  Durham,  ii. 
24i\;  and  tlie  Cliartists,  254,  291; 
Plat  form  speeches  against  Com  Laws, 
227,  24:<,  24(>.  2iS,  249,  259,  264,  260, 
274,  276, 281 ;  Platform  speeches,  Pai^ 
lianicntary  reform,  329,  330,  333,  336, 

^(3,  :ur>,  :U8,  349,  402,  403,  408, 421 ; 

on  independence  of  representatives, 
32(),  327 ;  on  meetings  in  Hyde  Park, 
357  ;  Platform  si>eeche8,  elections, 
362,  400  ;  Bulgarian  atrocities,  379, 
38(J ;  effects  of  Platform  work  of,  347, 
4rtG 

Bristol,  Edmund  Burke's  speeches  at, 
i.  69,  71, 100-102;  Reform  meeting  at, 
1807,  252;  riots  at,  1831,  ii.  104 

Brougham,  Henry  (afterwards  Lord), 
contests  Liverpool,  1812,  i.  270;  on 
petitioning,.^};  contests  Westmore- 
land, 1818,  .'U8;  on  meetings,  381- 
:m,  404;  ii.  :K)7,  4:iO;  on  influence  of 
the  Crown,  i.  444;  Yorkshire  elec- 
tion, 18:)0.  ii.  4:i;  and  the  French 
R(f volution,  49;  and  Parliamentary 
reform,  53 ;  speech  in  House  of  Lords 
on  Reform,  74;  on  the  principles  of 
representation,  103, 434;  Scotch  Plat- 
form tour,  128 ;  cause  of  dismissal  of 
Ijnnl  MeII>oume's  government,  130, 
l.'U :  on  the  necessity  of  education, 
4,V.M.V> 

Bry<*e,  J.,  The  American  Commofi- 
wt^nlth,  ii.  100 

Bulgarian  Atrocity  agitation,  ii.  369-387 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  on  libels,  i.  137 ; 
contests  Middlesex,  1804,  238;  moves 
for  Parliamentary  refonn,  1809,  260; 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  seditions 
libel  in  the  British  Forum  Debating 


Society  case,  263;  on  the  General 
Election  of  1812,  269;  on  distress 
in  1816,  292,  296;  on  petitioning, 
307;  Parliamentary  reform,  364;  on 
"Peterloo,"  377,  378;  on  right  of 
meeting,  406;  Reform  agitation  of 
1831,  ii.  84 

Burgh,  T.  de,  on  General  Warrants,  i. 
33,  note;  on  Middlesex  election  tig^ 
tation,  43;  on  electors,  108;  on  re- 
straints on  freedom  of  speech,  136; 
ii.453 

Burke,  Edmund,  supports  the  lfiddl»- 
sex  Election  agitation,  i.  37,  43;  de- 
scribes a  meeting  at  Guildhall,  39, 
42;  on  petitioning,  60;  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex Election  agitation,  53,  66,  67; 
on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  56, 110; 
speeches  at  Bristol  Election,  1774, 
09-71;  1780, 100<108;  on  reUtlottahip 
of  candidates  and  representatlTed, 
70,  71;  on  economy  agitation,  77; 
Bills  for  economical  reform,  85,  86; 
on  the  Gordon  riots  in  London  in 
1780, 94;  a  Platform  speech  by,  118- 
120;  on  law  of  libel,  140;  oppoaea 
Parliamentary  reform,  1792, 153;  as 
a  Platform  speaker,  223;  on  neoea- 
sity  of  leaders,  ii.  454 ;  on  8elf-6diic»- 
Uon,452 

Burritt,  Elihu,  on  the  Blrmln^uun 
Political  Union,  ii.  119;  on  the  Antl- 
Corn-Law  agitation,  269;  on  the 
Reform  agiution,  450-400 

Bute,  Lord,  Prime  Minister,  I.  13;  the 
Cider  Tax,  25;  reeignation  of,  87 


Cambeidob  Ukitkbsitt,  Pitt  retnnied 
member  for,  i.  124;  role  o  to  elee- 
tioneering  at,  124 

Camden,  Lord,  i.  45 

Canning,  George,  Foreign  Secretary,  1. 
250;  as  a  Platform  speaker,  270;  at 
Lirerpool  Election,  1812,  871;  on 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  1817,  319;  at 
Liyerpool  Election,  1818,  810,  352, 
353;  on  Peterloo,  854,  387;  on  pub- 
lic meetings,  304 ;  on  the  suiB- 
ciency  of  Parliament,  419 ;  on  the 
Constitution,  420;  11. 102;  on  the  ef- 
fect of  pobUc  opbikm  In  FarUamenty 
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i.  423  ;  on  relationship  of  representa- 
tives and  electors,  •^>^ ;  a  forei^ 
policy  Platform  siwech,  451;  on  the 
Ciitholic  Association,  ii.  9 

Carlylc,  Thomas,  on  Chartism,  ii.  VA] 
on  Corn  Laws,  214,  227 ;  on  condition 
of  working  classes,  238;  on  leader- 
ship, 455 

Caroline,  Queen  (of  Georjje  IV.),  divorce 
proceedings  a;;ainst,  i.  434,  4^59 

Carrington,  Sir  C.  E.,  popular  claims 
to  public  meetinj^,  i,  391 

Cartwrij^ht,  Major,  i.  252,  289,  295,  3m, 
408,426 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  disposal  of  seats  in 
Parliament,  i.  257 ;  on  the  **  ignorant 
impatience  of  the  people,"  285;  on 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  1817,  314; 
speech  at  General  Election  of  1818, 
340;  on  public  meetings,  3lH;  Sedi- 
tious Meetings  Prevention  Act,  1819, 
401,  404,431;  on  influence  of  public 
opinion  on  Parliament,  423 

Catliolic  Association,  the,  in  Ireland, 
origin  of,  ii.  (5;  the  national  rent,  8; 
organisation  of,  9,  11,  14,  15-27,  28; 
suppressed  in  1825,  9;  new  Associa- 
tion, 10:  proviucial  meetings,  10,  12, 
13,  20;  simultaneous  meetings,  10; 
Roman  Catholic  census,  10;  County 
Clare  Election,  15-17;  dissolution  of, 
25 ;  Act  removing  disabilities,  2(5 

Catholic  Kmancipation,  the  Platform 
in  England  on,  ii.  22 

Catholics— anti-Catholic  riots  in  Scot- 
land, i.  9J;  (rordon  riots  in  London, 
«>2-94 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  i.  431 

Censorship  of  the  Platform,  i.  199,  200, 
315,  3H;,  400,  401 

Chamberlain,  Rij^lit  Hon.  J.,  Platform 
speeches,  ii.  407.  417,  419 

Charles  II.,  .\ct  of,  1«V»1,  against  tumul- 
tuous petitioning,  i.  11,  I'Xi;  ii.  299 

Charlo.te,  Princess,  grant  to,  i.  2iK) 

Chartism,  ii.  K'k  14S-22t;  the  Chartists 
appeal  to  the  Platform,  150;  History 
of  the  ClKirtist  Morrmpnt,  by  R.  G. 
(Tammaiie,  152;  Chartist  oratory,  152, 
177,  18t,  192,  22.3,  320,  322;'  Poor 
Iaxw  of  is:u.  149;  Carlyle  on,  154, 
15<>,  214;   definitions  of.  154;    "The 


Working-men's  ABSociation/*  15fi, 
157,  159;  **The  People's  Charter." 
157,  171;  "five  points"  and  "six 
points,"  173;  Feargus  O'Connor  {Ate 
O'Connor) ;  Birmingham  Political 
Union,  revival  of,  1B2;  violent 
speeches,  Iti4-iri6 ;  First  National 
Petition,  170,  172,  209-211;  Se<-o!id 
National  Petition,  288,  290,  29:;; 
Third  National  Petition,  2KW2*»<. 
901,  311;  the  National  Conventions, 
174,  200-208.  213-216,  297,  310.  311 ; 
the  National  Cliarter  Association, 
285;  meetings,  150,  101,  !<»,  1(*4-1(%», 
170,  174,  177-186,  188,  203,  208.  2M, 
285,  288,  294,  295,  311;  the  National 
Assembly,  311,  312;  physical  fon*6 
and  moral  force,  180,  197,  IW;  the 
sacred  week,  178;  the  sacred  month, 
215;  torchlight  meetings,  188,  lrt9. 
Proclamation  against,  191;  O'Con- 
noU  on  Chartist  meetings,  191;  lead- 
ers, characters  of,  195;  and  Anti- 
Corn-Law  agitation,  19H-200, 228.  2:». 
2f)2 ;  simultaneous  meetings,  208 ;  and 
the  Press,  209;  riots  at  Birmingham, 
210.  212;  the  justification  of.  213, 
214;  nature  of  Government  prose- 
cutions of  Charti.Ht8.  210;  rising  at 
Newport,  218;  detdine  of.  222:  con- 
test at  public  meeting  between  Fear- 
giis  O'Connor  and  Cobden  and  Bright. 
254 ;  at  General  Electicm  of  IHtl.  280; 
dissensions,  287.  288.  292.  313;  en- 
couraged by  revolutions  in  184X,  2!M- 
296;  meeting  at  Kennington  Com- 
mon, 10th  April,  1848.  214-301 ;  Pr«v 
lamation  against  procession,  2!V<: 
character  of  Platform  in,  284.  313, 
319.  321 ;  efTects  on  Parliament.  31!» 
Chatham.  Lord  (see  also  Pitt,  Wil- 
liam), on  Middlesex  Election  agita- 
tion, i.  45.  54;  on  Parliamentary 
reform,  02,  109 
Childers,  Right  Hon.  H.,  ii.  419 
Chronicle,  The  Mornhuf,  i.  81.  82.  100 
Church  of  England,  the.  prayer  of,  on 
George  III.'s  e.vai)e,  I.  212;  F.  Place 
on,  ii.  99;  its  neglect  of  the  peoj^, 
213 
Churt*h  of  Ireland,  meetings  relatire 
to  di.sestablishment  of,  ii.  3ti2 
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tlon  of  debates,  AH,  HU:  vlewa  of,  on 
ayalem  ot  jtOTcmment,  (M>:  Lord 
Chatham  on  ratten  boroiwhi,  63; 
coTTnptlon  In,  Bnrke  on,  tID;  HmHe 
•if  Comnxmi  of  1T80,  103:  dabala  oa 
Petition  ot  AnoRlated  Conntlaa,  IDS, 
104;  e(iHlii)cai  record  ot  Ita  proceed- 
Inim  Id  MIddieKx  Electha  caae,  ami 
J.  WUkea,  108;  Barks  on,  MW; 
Jenklneon  (Lord  IiT«paol)  on  what 
It  uuRht  la  be,  lUO:  Becrrt  Commit- 
In  on  »orle«lea,  ITM,  ITS;  debate  In, 
on  "The  Two  Acta,"  ITSB,  »1: 
Herret  Cotninlttae  of,  isn,  218;  mie 
of  ncata  In,  t8DP,  £t7 ;  and  the  BrItUi 
Fonun  Debatlnic  Hoclety.  3tB;  Secret 
Conmlttee  nn  nUta  ot  coonlrr,  181S, 
317:  HelFot  Committee*  on  Con 
UwR.  IH13-M,  nt;  Pn^Tty  Tut, 
IHI.1,  IHie,  debate*  oa,  ae,  WS-W7; 
Hrrrct  Committee,  UIIT,  :«»;  repott 
of,  »10,  331 :  tnaiment  ol  PHltkna, 
30H:  debaua  on  Sedition*  HeMl^s 
Bill,  181T,  314;  on  PeterkM,  317;  m 
"The  HIz  Acta,"  .W;  Canning  on 
Ita  mlHrienpj,  4UI-4S1 :  IncreaaeJ  ani- 
rep(IUlltTtoI'latfanalBfliiMee,4S; 
on  Catkollc  Aaaodatloo,  U.  B,  Mb  S; 
on  coDMMlona  to  Cktbolka,  SB,  31; 
and  Parliamentary  rafoni,  laS-Mi 
33-31:  and  ChaitW  Hatloaal  PMS- 
Ibm,  309-311;  aad  tbo  oooditlaa  of 
Envland  quMtSoa,  2Ui  Cobdaa  «■ 
anliailoD  In,  asS;  dfeeW  of  ChartU 
ajiliatlon  on,  SIV;  powar  of,  MB; 
ParllamemaiMl  the  PlaUbm,  MMM 
Conatltneata  and  rapwaaatatlTM.  rd» 
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ConMltatkm,  EasUih,  I.  9;  porittoa  of 
Crowa,  flS;  WllHan  FKt  Jaatcr  oa, 
115;  Cbarlea  Fox  oa,  X>i  O.  Cam- 
aleit  on,  4tl(;  H.  MS;  aflHt  a(  Plat> 
(am  on,  103-llB,  4M,  1M 

CnttttltntloDal  tnfonnalloa,  Bod*^  for. 


Com  law— Aatl-Cat«-LawB|;ltatlaa,IL 
ta-'JH ;  Chartl^  and,  1S8, 3H ;  th* 
Cora  Law  of  ISIS,  I.  374-3TS;  U, 
2SI,  of  ins,  2n,  of  IMl,  910;  erU 
eonaaqnenee*  at  tka  kw,  318:  AM1> 
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Corn-Law  Association,  228 ;  funds  for 
agitation,  2:30,  242,  1^7,  265,  271; 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  231,  242,  24(>- 
248,  249,  endeavour  to  iniiuence  com- 
position of  electorate,  247,  creation  of 
voters,  2r):>-25(>,  gives  up  petitioning, 
247 ;  causes  of  its  success,  271 ;  meet- 
inirs,  229,  230,  231,  232,  238-240,  243, 
245,  246,  259,  263,  2<»-267 ;  organisa- 
tion, 242,  271;  conference  of  minis- 
ters of  religion,  237;  bazaars,  238; 
conferences,  2,30,  232,  238,  240;  Com 
Law  of  1842,  240 ;  Petitions,  230-232, 
240-247, 252 ;  deputations  to  Ministers, 
240;  Drury  Lane  Theatre  meetings, 
243;  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  meet- 
ings, 246,  251,  257 ;  The  League  news- 
paper, 253,  2(^3,  2<)8,  274,  275,  dissolu- 
tion of  the  League,  269,  270 ;  lessons 
learned  from  the  League,  281,  282; 
character  of  Platform  in,  275,  284, 314 

Corresponding  Society,  London.  See 
Associations 

Corruption  at  elections — representation 
of  Oxford  borough,  i.  28.  See  Elec- 
tions 

Corruption  in  Parliament.  See  Com- 
mons, House  of 

Council,  orders  in,  agitation  against,  i. 
2r)9 

County  elections.    See  Elections 

County  representation.  See  Represen- 
tation 

Crokcr.  J.  AV..  i.  422;  ii.  31,  32,  109 

Cross,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.,  ii.  391),  410, 
416,  419 

Crown  and  Grovernment  Security  Bill, 
ii.  :i()7-311 

Crown,  the,  and  the  Middlesex  Election 
a;2:itation,  i.  43:  Burke  on  iwwer  and 
inHu«»nee  of,  .^«»,  110;  Erskine  on,  5<); 
Dunning's  resolution  relative  to  in- 
fluence of,  88,  89;  Lord  Rockingham 
on  influence  of,  110;  Grey  on  influ- 
ence t)f,  171i'>,  l.')9;  Brougham  on  the 
influence  of,  444 

Curwen,  J.  C,  Bill  relative  to  Parlia- 
mentary corruption,  i.  2»J0 

D 

Doihf  Xvirs,  Thr,  and  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  ii.  3<")9,  ct  seq. 


Dawson,  G.,  speech  at  Londonderry,  il 
18 

Debating  Societies,  prohibited  (excep; 
licensed),  1795.  i.  198-200;  1817,  317- 
1819,  400;  William  Pitt  at,  200;  Sher- 
idan  on,  197;  the  British  Forum,  202 

Democracy,  progress  towards,  I.  438 

Derby,  Lord  (fourteenth  Earl),  Platfom 
speeches,  ii.  aX,  300,  369,  379;  oi 
public  meetings,  341 

Dilke,  Sir  C,  the  Right  Hon.,  ii.  418 

Dinners,  political,  i.  453;  ii.  129 

Disraeli,  B.  (afterwards  Lord  Beacons- 
field;  see  also  Beaconsfield),  on  Re- 
form, 1858,  ii.  328,  329;  on  effect  of 
Reform  meetings,  350;  on  agitation, 
355;  Platform  speeches  by,  328,  331, 
334,  339,  301,  362-365,  376,  385;  his 
**  education  "  speech,  361 ;  on  meet- 
ings in  Hyde  Park,  and  on  public 
meetings  generally,  358,  300 

Distress,  a  cause  of  Platform  agitation, 
ii.  31,  35,  50 

Dimning,  John  (Lord  Ashborton),  on 
influence  of  the  Crown,  i.  88,  89;  on 
Economy  agitation,  i.  101 

Durham,  Lord,  ii.  129 


Economy  aoitatio»,  the,  i.  68 

Edinburgh,  first  Parliamentary  election 
at,  after  Reform  Act,  ii.  116 

Edinburgh  Review,  i.  249, 414,  426,  427; 
on  public  meetings,  352;  ii.  114;  on 
the  Platform,  462 

Education,  necessity  of  popular,  ii.  452 

Eldon,  Lord,  i.  444 

Elections  (Parliamentary),  the  Platform 
at,  never  interfered  with  by  Govern- 
ment, i.  14;  hustings,  the,  middle  of 
eighteenth  century,  14,  18;  early  use 
of,  in  the  metropolis,  14 ;  speeches  not 
reported,  15;  Aldennan  Beckford'i 
speei'h,  15 ;  preliminary  meet  ings,  17 ; 
contests,  advantages  of,  24,  245; 
speeches  at,  69,  70 

Elei'tions  not  so  frequent  in  eighteenth 
centurj-,  I.  15;  corruption  at,  15; 
General  Election  of  1761,  contests  at, 
16;  Ix>rd  Stanhope  on,  of  1761.  17, 
corruption  at,  16,  George  III.  inters 
feres  in,  21 ;  General  Election  of  1768, 
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ni.  ;il :  Mi<lill<-n-i  rlmliiiu  ami  Jntii 
WilkM.  it!-M,  *l ;  Ilr.  JgbnMia  01 
Ihtirral  Elrrtloiii, •»;  Grorr*!  Ek«- 
itiHi,  1~4,  <»;  owtrau  at,  ui; 
ni|>tti>n  U.  ni;  lii-iipral  KImiIod  of 
ITM),  irr-IUI,  ronti-HtH  at.  lU;  Sir  U. 
S^ivilP  nn  (Jenrral  Kln-tioim,  1(11; 
<:.-ni-ral  Elwliin  of  ITW.  Iffl,  ' 
Wraiall  on,  VSi,  contrati  at, 
Ci-nrnilEln'tUinot  1?J0, 14a,cniitMU 
ai,  m.  Unl  Stanhope  on,  149;  (icn- 
pral  Klwrinn  of  ItWl. "13,  nxuMI* at, 
'.'l.'i.  JiMn  ,laiNiiin<  RimMpan  on,  ZU ; 
Crnnnil  EClivtiiw  (if  »»«,  SU,  roniMU 
■t,  ZU:  MliMlp«-x,  IMM.  £»:  Cob- 
Wll  on  lh-n<-R>l  Klecllona,  21S,3SI; 
(h-nnnil  Elnliciti  i>r  IWti,  ^UA;  Ocn- 
prnl  Kindlon  of  IHDT, :»!,  oorrnjitlon 
■t,  i-ai,  f<iM-M»  at,  ■J.Mi  tiennnl 
ElTlixn  iir  IHl^,  3i(l,  timlnrta  ■(,  3fll, 
Sir  K.  IlnnMt  nn, »»;  Ilronicham  nn 
llu>  I.lvrimiil  KIn-linn,  IHI^,  :iTOi  t)» 
<t.-n.-n>l  Kln-lliin  ul  IHlit,  Xls,  Mlni>- 
IrrK  nl.  :E>UtM.  nintratii  at,  Wl,  tbs 
PlatTinn  at,  Xa;  Bamrnrd  on  Ota- 
mi  Kl>-.'ll«ni,  X(l,  Cubbett  on.  XII; 
<i<-n^r:il  Klii-ilini  of  1x3).  4.11:  (^en- 
rrii  Kl'--iii>n  «f  lui,  II.  ns,  uf  llcn, 
4l;,  ..i  i-iH.  t-,  imi.  no.  «f  ikm,  in. 

(it  l-'.i.'..  I-.-'.  •>(  lH:rT.  l.Vt.<i[lHll,2H- 
•SA.  ■^■:  -I  1M7.  -tl.  Ill  IKm.  XM.  of 
!■«;'.,  :li|.  .,1  IMM,  :kS,  of  1>H0,  a»- 
■X'.>.  !•!  lv."i.  423 
Kl''<'t<ir>.  l'iirliain<-nl«iT,  and  their  rvp- 
r>'vnlHliTnt— iniilTUrliiinri  (o  r«pra- 
■u-ntiilivi-H.  i.  'Si,  '.ill:  Burke  on  In- 
•triii'tliiiia.  ti:  nn  rrlalionalilp  of, 
;•>.  71.  IK);  WillHTliin-F  nn  relatlon- 
-'lip  of.  iHJ;  at  Ifcncrai  Glerllon  of 
I'M.  ;tiii.  It  *.■./..  XiN;  Cannlnii  on 
iii'li'|ii'iii|-'iiii-  111  rpjiri-iH-ntatlvr*,  SM, 
4--1;  <l<-|>-n'li-n>v  awl  inrli-jipnilMKe  of 
r-|.r.'<u-nl.->liv<ii  In  IKIH  rlrptlnn.  XO: 
•Irti-n-l-nift  nf  n'pm'iilatlvM,  II. 
IT-IL::  nvrvmiiy  iil  meelinKa  to 
k"-p  np  nininJ  nv«  rrprMrntatlTf*, 
114:  inMrn'-tlnnH  in  mi-mbera,  11S; 
111"-  '(■■|>>'n>li-niv  i>f  rviimtpnlatlTsa, 
W;  till.  niltonn'>iiv>nln>IIinKtDDC- 

Elliot.  Kbprnirr.  H.  Irtl.  18I-18T 


EIllR,  Welboic,  1. 61 

Eriklne,  Tbomaa  (aftamrdi  Lord>,  OB 
the  influenca  of  the  Crovn.  t.  W; 
l>lras  for  freedom  of  ipeecb,  131;  oa 
trial!  for  hljch  treaion,  Iti;  on  lepa- 
rallon  of  bibber  and  lower  orden, 
ITll:  defeaoe  of  Tbomai  Umrdy,  IIU; 
on  polnli  at  liene  In  cale  of  Hardy, 
IM;  Lord  CbanceUor,  IMOS.  MS;  on 
puMIc  meetlniia,  Xn;  on  npaiatloB 
of  upper  aiKl  lower  claieee,  Vli 

Examiner,  Tke,  on  the  progreM  of 
popular  oplnfam,  1.414;  the  hBiBopiaa 
of  the  HInliten,  11. 12S 

Ki-ojklo  infoimatlona,  1.  IU-113 

Eyre,  Chief  Joatke,  00  ftaadon  ot 
■peech,  1. 134 


II.  nn 

nddloK,  HeniT,  on  the  growth  lit  the 
oammonaltf ,  I.  T,  8 

FItiwIllbim,  Earl,  dlBnlval  of,  fn» 
Lord  Lleatcnanrj  ot  YorkaUre,  Weat 
RIdinji,  I.  XU,  438 

Foreltrn  pollejr  and  the  Plalfom— tba 
flnt  forHKB  jMej  PlatfotM  ipeaA 
by  SecrvUty  of  Btata  Ibr  PoralgB 
AValra,  t.  431;  8ti  8.  NorthecM  m 
ibe  PiMfom  and  forditB  aflalfi,  U. 


FotMer,  W.  E.,  Bl^t  Hod.,  U.SM^ai^ 
380,431 

Pomm,  tba  Britlah  IMad^f  SoeMr, 
L»l 

Four  Acta,  the,  1817, 1.  SU 

Fttx,  Charie*  JasN,  flnt  DatttKm 
apeech.  I.  •};  paittdpatiOB  tn  Bcoa- 
aaiya«1tMka,n.a3,B0-aS;  adopted 
a*  candHaia  for  Weatmlaater,  88;  at 
Weatnlnater  Elenka,  1180,  99;  «■ 
FariiaiaeMary  Beforai,  IK  111:  In 
Coalition  lflBlrt(7,lM:  WeMUHtar 
Elm^lon,  ITH.  in-lMi  "PU'iMaf 
tyTB,"m;  polf Ileal baaqoat at Han- 
oheater,  ITOB,  1X1;  oppoaM  iOipeaakM 
of  HabaM  Cocpoa  Act,  1TB4.  ITB;  m 
riitht  of  poblk  dlaesMloa,  ITS;  lead* 
OppiMitioB-UwT««Aala,mi  Wtat- 
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minstrr  Khctinn.  17^*il. *Jl."i:  spf«>c1i  at 
iKiiKlUri.  ITlw,  "JUi:  till'  lii'st  ;:iiiiiiiic 
lM:iit«»riii  siM«;ik«-r,  '2'2\.  his  <ifli'iu'r  vt 
rial  form  >|u':ikin;:,  "A'.'i:  Wi'stiuiiiNttT 
Kl«rtii»n.  1-^ri,  •-';►.'»:  fli'rl.iniiinn  i»f 
\i\^  in-irii'iplr«4.  •J.L"»:  hrcnim's  Knn-i^^ii 
S»'iTr!ar\.  I.^in;.  iH4;  Sla\c  Inulf  :»ui- 
talion,  L»4'.»:  ili-ath.  ■J4'.t 
F«»x,  AV.  .1..  ii.  'J:>1,  2.'.7,  27'-',  277,  '.m. 

4ru; 

Frain'i',  war  \\i\]\,  i.  l.'i»J,  'J-W 

Fniifli  Ki-viiliuii»n.  ih.-.  <>t  17*»*>-!Ks  at 
lir^t  iwipiilar  in  Kiii:la)i<l.  i.  Ur*:  >nl>- 
si.iiiiiii  ifT.i-i>  nr.  n\  HM.  l."r_'.  2s«.i : 
(.1  1>.*K  ii.  It.  I.'».  "»<•:  of  IMS.  ■J!H--j<i7 

FruNt,  .lolm,  ivniNCLMiii'il  fur  s*-(lition< 
wmpN.  i.  l.Vi 

Fro-:,  .lohn  (of  Nowport),  ii.  ITO;,  lM8 

TiAMM  \<.V.,  K.  (J.,  IHsfnrif  tif  th'-  f.'h>irt' 
/>/  .I/..,-  ;/<, ,,'.  ii.  l.V- 

(it'Tiii.      Ml..     aiTi-'osioll     (if.     i.     l.K;      Ilis 

aiHoiva!  ii- i«li'a<.  L*";  opjm-.-.l  tn  i]|i> 
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tionlon,IiOriHii-«»r;^»".  rrt'Ni'lfni  ••;  l"r ■•:- 
cstaiit  ANMM-uiliiMi.  I.  '•2;  *»\-*  *  ■.  ::  a* 
<'oai'liiii:iki-r''«  Hall,  Mi;  |>ri>i-' •■  s  -  _<. 
ill  I'orinti'tioii  wiili  ili-  ri»«l*.  ■.»!,    t*. 

(•i*nli>ti  riots.  \\\t'.  i.  \*\.  lO.  fiTf  r  ■•?     n 
\\\v  I'latforin.  U'».  *.•►.    iii:x->i!t-t  ;.  r   .  : 
Mini>!tT<, '.iVlii.  cilfl  lor  ar«:  .:.. 
171 0.  2<>J 

(Ir.villi.,  riiarl.'-  C.  on  Cathi-::'.-  Y 
t'i[iati4iii  au'itatioii,  ii.  27  .  o^  il>i:.  .. 
in    \<'A\,   ;2»,   .'il  ;    nil    i'ar)..i'ii' :r  i.' . 
lli-fiinii  a^'iJatiiMi.  •!!,  ♦►I.  7'»"»_: 
(iciirral  Fii-ftioii.  IVJI.  "iT.  ti:iri." 
of  ♦■li-rtor-*  ovi  r  r»'|ir—''ii'.i: :v.  ..,  ii;- 
11:5:  on  •li'inii— liil  oi  l.»ir«i  Mt  '.iNiiir:;-   * 
■jovi-rnnii'n!,  \V*\.  \\\\ 

i'tuy,  Mr.    (att.Twar.l-i   F-ir'.'.   i.    1": 
ini'Vi's  in  «|niHtiiin  of  rari^arii-  :•  ir> 
Krforni.  17'.»2.  !."».■•:  iiio:i«»ii  fi-r  I'.ir  .  i- 
nuntarv  K'-forin.  17!t'..  i.v;.  i".;.  :". .. 
1»;2:   on  trial   of  T.   Uarlv.    l^j.     ,• 
Wt'stMiiiisTiT  ni»-«-tin.;.  17'«.".  21" 
(»ut'l«M»r  luitatii'ti.   'y^* .    I'a    flif-  .- 
CiriMiN    SiiHjMMi-iiiin    Ai-r.    1^17.     -  _' 
I'riiMi'    .Mini-tt-r.    ii.   ."1.    !•■!    !•••     i. 
iniiitarv    K"t»irni.    ."2-."*"..    ."i»-': 
fii'JHTal  Kli'i'Tii'ii,  Iv.l.  •■!»;   rn   !■.  _■  • 
(li'piitation  til.   Ml;    r.ilM  .al  1       ■     . 
S<1 '."«.  121  .  sj,.-,  .'li  :i!   .M.iti-..-'!   W 
ilinniT.    '.■«.     riatfonii    -im  ..   i      :_f 
rf».i^riat:on.   K'.l.   V'*^.    r.-.j-:  ■■ 
.<i'ii!l;in"l  aik-l  rial  form -iMfi!;. -.    1  ■' 

<in*y,  ."^ir  tii-or^i'.  ii.  '.'*^ 

(iiirni  y.  lIii'lN<in.  i.  :'>II 

H 

Hai'.kvs    t'nui'i'i    Sr^rrvsiiix     v.-. 

17:»l.  i.  177 .  am  st«.  nri>!-  r.  ]»«*».  r-    - 
nio\.-i|    ]iv    S'i-rl'l.iii,    IT'Oi.    iv. 
nt'.v.  •!  Ill   NT  .Tiil\.    17"*.".    l"! 
iMir  ii'\  t»i  Si  I  V.v^V,  :!!•■  M.iV    i-  :•■  : .  ■ 

•  •!   sH'«jM-n>i.iM,  21'i.  n-i!*  .  ■•?  17  •*.  .' 
.•!  17'r>.  21';.  iif  1*"1.  21*.  2   ;.   .'  ■ 
l"*!  •.  "'\  1 .  iu  •■{T-  .'h.  :,21     r-  ■■   " 
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Hardy,  Thomas,  founder  of  London 
Correspondin*;  Society,  i.  149;  char- 
acter of,  14i);  arrest  of,  170;  trial  of, 
for  liin^h  treason,  181 

Harrison,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  309.  370,  407,  42() 

liartiugton.  Lord— Platform  speeches, 
il.  372,  3t»,  390,  391,  398,  400, 407, 410, 
417,  418 

Hobliouse,  Sir  J.,  ii.  113 

Hou^'hton,  Lord,  ii.  330 

Hudson,  William,  prosecution  of,  for 
seditious  words,  i.  103 

Hume,  D.,  on  liberty  of  the  Press,  i.  91 

Hume,  Joseph,  i.  ;i57;  ii.  77,  141,  309, 
312 

Hunt,  Henry — Reform  meeting;  at  Bris- 
tol, 1807,  i.  252;  at  Westminster,  1816. 
292.  295;  description  of,  297;  at  Spa 
Fields,  297,  2il8,  301.  302;  at  Man- 
chester, 1819,301;  at  Smithfield,  368; 
at  Peterloo  (Manchester,  1819),  373; 
arrest  of,  374;  reception  in  London, 
378;  trial  of,  400;  at  Somerset,  449; 
chanw!ter  of,  426;  U.  190 

Hu8tin;?8,  the,  i.  14 

Hyde  Park  riots,  ii.  341,  342;  meetings 
in.  354;  1884,  4(M 


IxroMR  TAX,  agitations  against.  See 
Proi>orty  Tax 

Industrial  population.  See  Civic  Indus- 
trial population 

Irelanrl,  the  Platform  in,  ii.  4;  public 
opinion  in,  4:  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation a^tation,  0;  the  40b.  free- 
holders, 13, 14 ;  Platform  agitation  in, 
•275 

J 

Jkffret,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord),  on 
state  of  feelinj?  in  1793,  i.  171;  on 
ri^ht  of  petiti<>nin«;  and  free  discns- 
sion,  327;  on  Ministers,  437;  pr»> 
ro^tion  of  Parliament,  1831,  ii.  04 

Jonkinson  (afterwards  Lord  Liverpool; 
see  Liverpool) ;  speech  on  reform,  I. 
ir>o 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  pctitionins;,  i.  12;  on 
Middlesex  Election  agitation,  03;  on 
Cioneral  Elections.  (»5 

Jones,  Ernest,  ii.  296.  312 

Jones,  John  Gale,  i.  187, 214,  261-263 


Kenxinotox  Common,  Chartist  meet- 
ing of  10th  April,  1848,  ii.  299 

Kent,  county  meeting  in  1822  described, 
i.  445 

"  king's  friends,*'  i.  46 


Labourers,  agricultural,  meeting  at 
Saxmundham,  ii.  254;  at  Qoatacie, 
265 

Lamb,  William  (afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
bourne), on  Reform  Petitions,  1817,  i. 
305 ;  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  1817, 
i.  328.    See  also  Melbourne 

Landed  interest,  the,  i.  274 

Lascelles,  Lord,  on  Petitioning,  i.  807 

Leader,  J.  T.,  ii.  181 

Lectures  prohibited,  except  Uoensed,  i. 
197,  315,  400 

Leeds— Anti-Com-Law  meeting,  ii.  265; 
Reform  meetings  at,  S34,  3S3 

Legal  position  of  the  Platform.  See 
Platform 

Libels,  Sir  F.  Burdett  on,  i.  137;  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Comyns  on,  1S8;  Sir  J. 
Fitzjames  Stephen  oo,  1S8;  truth  of 
statement  no  defence,  138,  180; 
Blackstone  on,  180;  on  Govemineat 
authorities  more  heinous,  180;  qnes* 
tion  of,  not  left  to  a  jury,  bat  dedded 
by  Judge,  140;  Libel  Bill,  ITH,  lil; 
ex  ogleio  informations  in  Ube}  eaies, 
141 ;  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  1791, 143;  Ubel 
Act,  1798,  148;  seditloas,  oonTloftlon 
of  Thomas  Paine  for,  104;  Sir  Fnuieia 
Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower  for, 
263;  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  seditioas 
libel  relatire  to  PMerloOp  877;  sedi- 
tious Ubels  and  Chartists,  U.  216;  .Sir 
J.  Fitzjames  Stephen  on  seditloas 
libels,  452, 453 

Liverpool,  Earl  (see  also  JenUnson), 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  Com  Law  of 
1815,  i.  276,  278;  on  the  Peace  mad- 
ness of  the  country,  1815,  282;  his 
cabinet  In  1818.  880;  suppresses  the 
Platform,  1817, 832, 388, 1819, 408 

Locke  on  the  anomalies  of  Parll*- 
mentaiy  representation,  1. 107 

London  dty  and  the  Cider  Tax  aglt*- 
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tion,  i.  25,  26;  Middlesex  Election 
agitation,  meeting  at  the  Guildhall, 
39,  40;  on  publication  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  50 ;  on  the  American 
War,  1781,  105;  on  Sir  F.  Burdett's 
and  Gale  Jones's  committals,  2G4; 
Com  Law  of  1815,  278 ;  meeting  rela- 
tive to  distress  in  181(>,  291,  292,  300, 
301;  on  Petorloo,  377;  on  the  Roj'-al 
Scandal,  1820,  436;  meetings  in,  ii. 
40;  great  Reform  demonstration, 
1831,  78 

London  Corresponding  Society.  See 
Associations 

Lords,  House  of,  condition  of,  on  acces- 
sion of  George  III.,  i.  22;  on  Middle- 
sex Election  agitation,  45;  Secret 
Select  Committee  on  Societies,  17iU, 
176;  Secret  Committee  on  state  of 
country,  1812,  26() ;  Com  Law  of  1815, 
280;  Secret  Committee,  1817,  305; 
report  of,  310,  330;  second  Reform 
Bill  of  18:J1,  ii.  71;  reject  second 
reading,  74,  75;  third  Reform  Bill, 
91-f»5;  agitation  against,  1884,  411, 
422 

Lovett,  "William,  ii.  84,  85,  150;  frames 
'*  The  People's  Charter,"  157, 159, 161, 
171,  181,  1«KS,  200,  208,  210 

Luddite  disturbances,  1811-12,  i.  206 

M 

Manchester,  political  banquet  at,  to 
Fox,  i.  128;  meeting  of  weavers, 
1807,  253;  meetings  at,  1819,  360; 
Petorloo  meeting  at,  372;  progress  of 
labouring  classes,  415  ;  Canning  at, 
419;  and  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion, ii.  33,  40,  41 ;  Chfimber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Corn  I^aws.  221> ;  Free 
Trade  Hall,  opening  of,  242;  and  the 
Corn  I^iws,  2<J5 ;  Reform  meetings  at 
P«Mnona  Ganlens,  1884.  407,  409 

Mansfield,  Lord,  on  the  Middlesex  Elec- 
tion agitation,  i.  4<j 

Meetings,  religious  revival,  i.  4,  5; 
early  cases  of  public  meetings,  9, 
10;  electicm  meetings  never  inter- 
fered with  by  (iovernnient,  14;  in 
Ci.hr  Tax  agitation,  2(>-28;  in  Mid- 
dlesex Election  agitation,  37-43;  Sir 
J.   Cavendish   on,  43;    in    Economv 


agitation,  73-83;  conTened  by  otb^r 
persons  than  the  High  Sherifif,  78- 
130;  as  to  convemng  of,  129,  i:)0; 
only  freeholders  had  right  to  attend, 
131;  illegal  meetings,  132,  133;  legal 
meetings,  132,  13.3;  legality  of  lan- 
guage used  at,  134;  of  London  Cor- 
responding Society  —  Hackney,  168; 
Chalk  Farm,  172;  St.  George's  Field. 
187;  Copenhagen  Fields,  191,  208; 
St.  Marylebone  Fields,  214 ;  Sheffield, 
1794,  173;  prohibited  by  Seditious 
Meetings  and  Assemblies  Act,  1795, 
195;  lectures  and  debating  society 
meetings,  197;  Fox  on,  206,  2125; 
Lord  Stanhoi>e  on  county  meetings, 
252 ;  prohibited  by  Seditious  Meetings 
Act  of  1817,  314-318;  Edinburf/h 
Review  J  on  election  meetings,  .'(52; 
character  of,  in  Peterloo  agitation, 
1819,  386;  the  people's  claims  to, 
1819,  391;  Canning  on  public  meet- 
ings, 394 ;  Plunket  on  law  regarding, 
1819,  401 ;  growth  of,  421 ;  prohibited 
by  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention  Act 
of  1819,  391-399;  description  of  a 
county  meeting,  1822,  445;  realisa- 
tion of  right  of  free  meeting,  455 ;  in 
Ireland  Catholic  Emancipation  agi- 
tation, ii.  3-30;  Penenden  Heath 
meeting,  22;  Reform  agitation  meet- 
ings, 38-95 ;  necessity  of,  for  control 
of  electors  over  representatives,  114; 
in  Chartist  agitation  (see  Chartism) ; 
in  Anti-Com-Law  agitation  (see 
Cora  Laws) ;  in  Reform  agitation, 
1858,  1865-67,  329,  XW,  333^355;  in 
Bulgarian  Atrocity  agitation,  36!^ 
388;  in  General  Election  of  1880,  398; 
in  Reform  agitation,  1884,  422 

Melbourne,  Lord  (see  also  Lamb,  Wil- 
liam), on  Political  Unions,  ii.  8^ 
85;  on  pledges  by  Parliamentary 
candidates,  113;  Prime  Minister, 
18:H,  128;  dismissal  of,  128;  explains 
by  Platform  speeches  causes  of  dis- 
missal, 131 ;  Prime  Minister,  1835, 
136 ;  on  Newport  rising,  220 ;  on  Com 
Laws,  228;  resignation,  237;  on  tbe 
ballot,  3(>5 

Melville,  Lord,  charged  with  misappro- 
priation of  public  funds,  i.  240;  resigns 
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his  office,  242;  the  Platform  on  his 
case,  242;  acquitted  by  House  of 
Lords,  244 

Middle  class,  increase  of,  1.  415,  416; 
position  in  the  Constitution,  414 

Middlesex  Election  agitation  and  John 
Wilkes  agitation,  i.  32-^2,  143;  par- 
ticipation in  Economy  agitation,  78 ; 
proceedings  of  House  of  Commons  ex- 
punged from  joumals,106 ;  contest  for 
representation  of,  1801,  239;  meeting 
of  freeholders,  1811,  Sir  F.  Burdett's 
case,  264 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  ii.  .341,  342;  on 
public  meetings,  358 ;  on  dependence 
of  representatives,  433,  434 

Ministers  or  ex-Ministers  and  the  Plat- 
form—first platform  speech  by  an 
ex-Minister,  i.  80,  162;  ii.  125,  126, 
138,  338,  340,  389,  400,  407-422;  first 
instance  of  Platform  manifesto  before 
general  election,  65 ;  number  of  Plat- 
form 8i)ecches,  Reform  agitation  of 
1884,  422 

Molcsworth,  Sir  William,  ii.  142 

Morley,  John  (Right  Hon.),  U.  402 

Muir,  Thomas,  arrest  of,  for  Platform 
speech,  i.  156;  trial,  163 

Muntz,  P.,  ii.  197 

N 

Newport,  Chartist  rising  at,  ii.  219 
Norfolk,  county  meeting,  182),  i.  447 
North,  Lord,  i.  34,50,51;  Prime  Bfin- 
istcr,  52-n58,  65,  67, 72-^,  106;  speaks 
against  Parliamentary  Reform,  114; 
in  Coalition  Ministry,  116 
Northbrook,  Lord,  ii.  409 
Northcote,      Sir      StaflTord— Platform 
si)eoche8,  ii.  375,  382,  386,  391,  399, 
400, 408. 40!^  41 1 ,  412 ;  on  pubUc  meet- 
ini^rs,  374;  on  the  people  and  foreign 
policy,  382 
Nottingham,  Petition  from,  1816,  294; 
rising  in,  330 

O 

Oastlbr,  Richard,  ii.  103, 163, 168 
O'Brien,  J.  Bronterre,  ii.  161 
O'Connell,   Daniel,  and   the   Catholic 
Association,  ii.  6-10,  13,  27;  elected 


for  County  Clare,  15;  Platform  tour 
in  England,  138,  343 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  ii.  156,  161,  162, 
163,  170,  184,  194,  195,  293,  313; 
speeches  of,  179,  181,  190,  IQl,  204, 
206,  207,  209,  287,  296,  309,  310; 
proceedings  against,  204,  222,  291, 
292;  character  of,  287,  313,  314;  at 
Kennington  Common,  lOth  April, 
1848,299 

Old  Sarum,  the  last  of,  ii.  67 

Organisation  of  Platform,  want  of,  in 
George  IU.'8  reign,  i.  426;  at  Reform 
agitation,  11.  118.  See  also  AasodaF 
tions.  Political 

Owen,  Robert,  doctrines  of,  ii.  124, 125, 
151 

Oxford,  borough  of,  oormpt  «Ue  ot  teat, 
i.28,29 

Oxford  University,  mle  as  to  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  i.  124;  Patltton 
against  Catholic  EmandpatioD,  806; 
resignation  of  repreMntaUon  of,  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  IL  100 


Paixk,  Thomas,  proteeatioii  of,  for 
seditions  Ubel,  1. 154 

Palmer,  Rev.  T.  F.,  1. 167 

Palmerston,  Vlsooant,  U.  834 

Parks,  meetings  in  Royal,  London,  IL 
341,  353;  Bill  relatire  to,  387-860 

Parliament—Hoose  of  Lords  (see  Lcnds» 
House  of) ;  House  of  Conunoiis  (see 
(}ommons.  House  of);  Insnffldencf' 
of,  for  public  requirements,  1. 23^  91; 
ii.  441.  See  also  BepraentatiTe 
Ck>Temment 

Parliamentary  candidates,  1774,  L  65 

Parliamentary  elections.   SeeEleetkmi 

Pamell,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  Irish  popu- 
lation, U.  28 

Peace,  1801, 1. 238, 1814, 373, 1810, 283 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  the  growth  of 
public  opinion,  L  434;  on  the  Catho- 
lic AsBooiatioo  in  Ireland,  U.  9;  on 
the  County  (Hare  Election,  17, 18 ;  and 
(3eorge  IV.  on  CatboUo  daims,  23, 34 ; 
and  Catholic  emancipation,  24;  resign 
nation  of  representation  of  Oxford 
University,  108,  436;  as  a  Platform 
speaker,  125;  Prima  Hinister,  183i» 
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Tainworth  Address,  13.3;  Platform 
siwerlies,  i:i5.  I'Mi,  i;}8,  142;  resijc»a- 
tion,  138;  **  Re;;ister,  register,  regis- 
ter" siMiecli,  144;  speeches  at  Gen- 
eral Electiou  of  1H41,  2:i5,  230; 
Prime  Minister,  1H41.  237;  Corn 
Laws,  240,  253,  259,  2W,  207,  2G8,  301 ; 
on  tlie  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  319 

Peiienden  Heath  meeting,  1828,  ii.  21 

*' Peterloo,"  i.  372-;i7G 

Petitions— right  of  pt*titioning,  i.  9-11, 
18 ;  Act  of  Charles  II.  against  tumul- 
tuous, 11 ;  Dr.  Johnson  on,  12;  Cider 
Tax  agitation,  25,  27;  Middlesex 
Election  agitation  Petitions,  37-43; 
Burke  on  petitioning,  42;  Yorkshire 
Economy  Petition,  73,  74,  85;  from 
Convention  of  Ass<K'iatetl  Counties, 
1781,  103,  105;  for  and  against  Re- 
form, 1784,  128;  Ix)rd  I^ughborough 
on  right  of,  13Ji ;  L(m<lon  Corresjwml- 
ing  Society  on  petitioning,  157;  im- 
peded by  Seditious  Meetings  Act  of 
17U'»,  195;  Petitions  for  and  against 
this  Act,  211;  Pitt  on  the  Petitions, 
21."»;  the  Westminster  electors  and 
Petitions,  2«>.3;  against  Corn  Law  of 
1815,  27<);  against  the  Proi)erty  Tax, 
280,  284-280;  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 18U),  :{02,  :i05;  treatment  of, 
by  Parliament,  .'KXJ;  the  suppression 
of,  in  1817.  323;  U)rd  Castlereagh 
on,  .'^23;  attempted  suppression  of, 
through  law  courts,  ^i25;  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  1822-23,  442,  450; 
against' Corn  I^ws.  ii.  2:14.2:15,243; 
the  Chartist  National  Petitions.  See 
Chartism 

Pitt.  William  (the  elder).  Prinie  Minis- 
ter, i.  19;  dismissed,  20,  21.  See 
Chatliam,  Karl  of 

Pitt,  William  (junior),  enters  Parlia- 
ment, 1780,  i.  103;  brings  Parlia- 
ni«ntarv  R<*form  before  Parliament. 
17S2.  110;  attends  Tliat<'h»Ml  Hous<» 
Tavern  nu'eting.  112;  brings  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  for  se<'ond  time  be- 
fore Parliamt-nt.  17^:^.  112.  li:i;  on 
the  Kimlislj  ('onstituti(»n.  115;  Prime 
Minister.  117;  r(»ntests  Cambridge 
L'niversity,  124;    brings   Parliamen- 


tary Reform  for  third  time  before 
Parliament,  17{^,  127;  opposes  mo- 
tions for  Reform,  1792,  153;  opposes 
Grey's  motion  for  Reform,  17113,  161 ; 
moves  for  suspension  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  17i4,  177;  crititasm  of  the 
policy  of  his  government,  17m,  180; 
on  Seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies 
Act,  195,  204,  '205;  on  the  Petitions 
against  that  Act,  213;  suspensions  of 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  1798  and  1799, 
217 ;  on  Corresj^nding  Societies  Art, 
1799, 216;  as  a  Platform  speaker,  226 ; 
death  of,  244 

Place,  Francis,  character  of  his  writings, 
i.  149 

Platform,  the,  non-existent  till  middle 
of  eighteenth  century,  i.  .'M>;  indu- 
ence  of  the  religious  revival  towards 
the  Platform,  5-7 ;  not  an  extraneous 
growth— see<is  lay  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, 8;  encouraged  by  system  of 
county  government,  8;  by  practice  of 
petitioning,  9;  by  practice  of  "Ad- 
dresses," 12;  at  ele<*tions  (see  Elec- 
tions) ;  summary  of  position  of  I*lat- 
form  at  beginning  of  reign  of  George 
III.,  18,  19;  the  forces  against  the 
Platform,  19;  the  nee<l  for  it,  tSi,  31: 
its  ap{>earanco  in  public  life,  25 :  the 
Cider  Tax  agitation,  the  first  Plat- 
form agitation,  25-27 ;  its  first  suci^cm, 
27;  its  abiding  object,  28;  the  first 
great  appeal  to  it—Middlesex  Ele*^ 
tion  agitation,  .'i6-42;  effect  on  House 
of  Commons,  44 ;  Platform  agitation. 
Torj'  views  on,  46-50;  its  first  great 
victorj',  54;  review  of  first  resort 
to,  54 ;  a  new  factor  in  ix>liti<*al  life, 
55;  didactic  pha.se,  <»8-72;  expremire 
phase,  68-72;  R|HM»cht^  at  elections, 
6^);  first  Platfonn  s|>eech  by  an  ex- 
Cabinet  Minister.  8U;  by  a  suIkMIii- 
ister,  Charles  .1.  Fox,  80,  81 ;  cliarac- 
teristics  of,  in  E<*onomy  agitation,  82, 
8.3, 91 ;  support e<l  by  organisation,  76, 
77,  91 ;  triumph  of  Platform  in  suc- 
cess of  Dunning's  resolution  on  in- 
fluence of  the  Cn>wn,  88;  causes  of 
subsequent  disappointment,  89;  the 
(lordon  riots,  1780,  efFtvt  of,  on  the 
Platform,  95,  96;  uiaiLcs  Parliameu- 
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tary  Reform  its  principal  object,  107, 
109;  its  Icj^al  position  in  latter  part 
of  eigliteenth  century,  129,  et  $eq. ; 
freedom  of  speech  on,  135;  ** loyal" 
associations,  153 ;  first  prosecution  for 
a  Platform  speech,  163;  first  open-air 
meeting  of  London  Corresponding 
Society,  168;  prohibited  by  Seditious 
Meetings  and  Assemblies  Act,  1795, 
1(0;  censorsliip  of,  199,  200;  great 
activity  against  the  "Two  Acts," 
1795,  21 1 ;  suppressed,  219 ;  review  of 
first  period  of,  219-224;  revival  of, 
after  first  suppression,  231;  a  lady 
platfonner,  2.'^ ;  on  the  Melville  scan- 
dal, 242 ;  the  Slave  Trade  agitation, 
248-250 ;  the  incentive  of  distress,  253 ; 
the  Duke  of  York  scandal,  254;  the 
Platform  awakened,  255-257;  causes 
of  its  n-vival,  1805-1810,  258;  Perce- 
val on,  259 ;  on  "  The  British  Forum  " 
Debating  Society  case,  262,  263;  not 
usc<l  by  Luddites,  207 ;  on  the  Orders 
in  Council,  1812,  269;  and  the  Com 
Laws,  1814-15, 274-280;  and  the  Prop- 
erty Tax,  1815,  1816,  280,  284;  and 
Parliamentary  Reform,  1816,288;  de- 
crease of  rioting  resulting  from  use 
of,  2<H>,  297 ;  its  position  in  1817,  309; 
suppressed  in  1817,  321,  332;  at  Gen- 
eral Kieetion  of  1818,  335 ;  the  power 
of,  353;  agitation  of,  1819,  362-365; 
Peterloo  agitation,  376,  388;  the  peo- 
ple's claims  to,  392;  suppressed  in 
1810, 399, 408 ;  progress  during  George 
IIl.'s  reign,  411,  412 ;  want  of  organi»- 
ation,  426 ;  absence  of  speakers  from 
upper  classes,  426;  the  causes  of  its 
power,  412 ;  increased  pertinacity  of, 
422;  review  of  forces  in  favour  of, 
428;  in  1820,  4i»;  revival  of,  in  1820, 
434  ;  on  the  Royal  Scandal,  1820,435; 
first  s|K*ech  on  foreign  policy  by  For- 
eign Secretary,  451 ;  expiration  of 
Si*<liti(>u8  Meetings  Prevention  Act  in 
1825,  454 ;  triumpli  of  the  Platform, 
454;  organisation  of,  ii.  2;  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  agitation  in 
Ireland,  .KK);  in  England,  22;  les- 
sons deduce<l  from  this  agitation,  28- 
29;  agitation  caused  by  d****efl8  or 
foreign  revolutions,  31;  tai  ol 


Platform  on  Parliamentuy  Reform, 
32;  adopted  by  the  people  for  ob- 
taining Parliamentary  Reform,  43; 
agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
52-04;  The  Annual  Register  on,  68; 
first  instance  of  Ministerial  manifesto 
on  eve  of  General  Election,  1831, 65 ; 
and  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  98, 116; 
installed  among  political  institations 
of  the  country,  99, 126;  effect  of,  on 
English  Constitution,  101;  organisa- 
tion of  Reform  agitation,  118 ;  adopted 
by  Cabinet  Ministers,  125,  126,  136 ; 
first  instance  of  Platform  being  used 
by  Prime  Minister  to  make  pablie 
the  causes  of  his  leaving  office,  132; 
adopted  by  party  politicians,  1837, 
141 ;  need  for  the,  143;  the  Chartisto 
appeal  to  the  Platform,  150;  the  sole 
exponent  of  Chartist  yiews,  102;  ao- 
Uvity  of  the  Platform,  100;  the  Plat- 
form and  Chartism  (see  Chartiam) ; 
Government  policy  towards  the  Cluu>- 
tist  Platform,  187;  proaecatloni  of 
Chartist  speakers,  216;  oommenta  by 
Jadges  on,  222;  Platform  and  Anti- 
Com-Law  agitation,  22Mg2]  Beak- 
tham,  J.,  on,  233;  didactic  pbaae  of 
Platform,  233 ;  discoision  at  Antl- 
Com-Law  meetings,  246;  ■noceai  of 
Anti^Com-lAw  agitation  doe  to  tha 
Platform,  270;  Phitform  agitation  la 
England  and  Ireland,  270;  ehaneter 
of,  daring  AntK^om-Law  agltatloa, 
276,  284;  character  of,  in  Chartist 
agitation,  284,  812-314;  Crowo  and 
Goveromeat  Secnritj  Act,  807-310; 
Phitform  aervioea  daring  Chartist 
agitation,  319;  progrcia  of  1848-64, 
326,328;  resignation  of  Ministers  ao- 
noanced  from,  1869, 830;  and  Refonn 
agitation  of  1866-87,  883-387;  at  ap- 
pointment of  Ministers,  888-310;  The 
Timet  and  the  Platform,  316;  and 
the  Bnlgarlan  atrocities,  888-388;  and 
foreign  politics,  888-384 ;  Its  fonctlons, 
42B,  437,  ezpresslTe  fanotkm,  438-429, 
discussing  function,  429-431,  control* 
ling  function,  432-437 ;  power  of,  438 ; 
its  dangers,  442-463;  popnlari^  of, 
460 ;  the  Platform  and  the  Press,  461, 
482;  Pnrllament  and  the  Platform, 
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462-465;  its  services  and  benefits, 
465-461 

Pledj^es  by  candidates  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  ii.  112, 113.  See  also  Elec- 
tors and  Representatives 

Pluuket,  \V.,  on  public  meetings,  i.  396, 
401;  on  increased  power  of  public 
opinion  on  Parliament,  422 

Political  Associations,  Clubs,  Societies, 
Unions.    See  Associations,  Political 

Political  organisation.  See  Associa- 
tions, Political 

Popular,  agitation  (see  Agitation) — 
opinion,  state  of,  in  middle  of 
eigbteenth  centurj',  i.  7;  tendencies 
towards  the  Platform,  18,  24;  ad- 
vantages from  publication  of  Par- 
liamentary debates,  69 ;  growth  of 
popular  forces,  61 ;  progress  before 
the  French  Revolution,  146;  people 
deserted  by  the  Whigs  on  French 
Revolution,  156 ;  unfortunate  effect  of 
separation  of  higher  and  lower  orders, 
179;  progress  up  to  1816,  288,  289; 
progress  in  George  III.'s  reign,  409; 
opinion  in  England  and  Ireland,  ii.  5; 
government,  the  problem  of,  100-108; 
Quarterly  Review  on  popular  opin- 
ion, 102 

Prayer  oniered  by  State  Church  on 
(icorge  lll.'s  escape,  i.  212 

Prentice's  Ilhtory  of  the  Anti-Cornr 
Law  Leat/uf,  ii.  2.*J2 

Press,  the,  only  partly  fulfils  public  re- 
quircineiitH  of  disi^ussion,  i.  24 ;  ii.  441 ; 
quarrel  with  Parliament  relative  to 
pul>licati<m  of  debates,  i.  58,  59; 
Bla<'kston«^  on  free<lom  of,  l.'tt,  l.'JH; 
stands  on  same  grounds  as  free<lom 
of  speech,  lo5;  Erskine's  claims  for, 
H4,  145;  at  l>eginning  of  nineteenth 
century,  2^0 ;  increas<»<l  puMicity 
given  to  Platform  spinvhes,  424 ;  pro- 
vincial reiM)rtH  of  Platform  pro<*ee<i- 
iniTS.  425 ;  and  the  Platform  in  R4»form 
au'itation,  1h:«)-;12,  ii.  60,  61  ;  and 
Cliartisin,  2<W,  20!»;  and  the  Anti- 
Corn-I^iw  I^'ainic,  250;  and  Parlia- 
nM'Ht.  'MCt:  and  the  Platfonn,  4^5«M 
HiM'liiick  (»n  the  PrtsM,  4<>1 ;  Hri^ht, 
4<i'J;  r<)niiari>«on  with  the  Platform, 
4«.l,  102 


Prime  Minister,  first  Platfonn  speech 
by  a,  i.  227 

Proclamations  against  seditions  writ- 
ings, 1792,  i.  152;  aasembUes,  1?A 
19t;  speeches,  1819,  371;  propo«ed 
organisation  of  Political  Unions,  iL 
00 

Property  Tax,  1815,  1816,  agiuti«ia 
against,  i.  280,  2tM 

Public  opinion,  govemment  by,  in 
America  and  Great  Britain,  ii.  100. 
See  also  Popolar 


Quarterly  Review,  i.  413;  U.  101,  133 
Queen,  the,  Address  to,  by  Working- 
men's  Association,  ii.  ISO 
Quincey,  De,  his  prophecy,  ii.  440,  441 

R 

Rashlezoh,  Bi&.,  speech  by,  i.  2!C 
Reform,  Parliamentary,  early  Platfom 
speech  relative  to,  i.  16;  the  only 
remedy  for  misgovernment,  6^;  Lotd 
Chatham  on,  62 ;  made  the  principsi 
object  of  the  Platform,  107;  history 
of  struggle  for,  was  ontside  Pariia> 
ment,  109;  Pitt's  first  motioii  for, 
1782,  110;  Thatched  Hoose  Tavera 
meeting,  112;  meetings  for.  lH; 
Pitt's  second  motion  for,  17K3,  11:!; 
Duke  of  Richmond's  letter  on,  113; 
Pitt's  third  motion  for,  17^4.  l»i 
Society  of  Friends,  a«*tion  by.  153; 
Grey's  motion  for  reform,  l.*i3 ;  eff«ns 
on  Crovemment  of  demaml  for.  l.%5; 
Petition  of  Society  of  Friends.  157: 
meeting  for,  at  Bristol,  li«)7,  253; 
inciting  causers  to,  258,  2S&);  moT«4 
for  l»y  Sir  F.  Bunlett.  1«09,  Sfil ; 
agitation  for,  1»16,  2«8,  2lt>:  P^^ 
tions  for  1S17.  IWt;  deliate  in  Par^ 
Itanient  on.  IMT.  :t2H.  :t2!);  debate 
in  Parliament.  1.H2I.  440;  Platform 
agitation  for,   1H22.  442;    debate  is 

j  l*arliament.  1H22.  44:^;  nuttings  aad 
IM'titions  for.  1K23.  449;  the  adta- 
ticin  of  1H:i(K)2.  ii.  31-«M;  the  Rrfoni 
Bill  of  1k:U.  59.  60;  the  Reform  Aft. 

'     efftvts  of,  !W:  a:;itation  in  liCW,  .t!*; 

t     in  1865-67,  333-;V53;  in  18»l«  401^01 
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Ri"j:<'nt,  Prince,  the  (afterwards  Georjje 
IV. )i  outrage  on,  1817,  304;  speeeh 
dissolving  Parliament,  1818,  338  ; 
thanks  authorities  for  conduct  at 
Peterloo,  375 

Religious  revival,  influence  of,  towards 
the  Platform,  i.  4,  (>;  meetings,  relig- 
ious, •M) ;  organisation,  6 

Rent,  the  Catholic,  ii.  8 

Representation,  Parliamentary,  Beck- 
ford  on,  i.  15;  Lord  Chatham  on,  G2; 
Locke  on,  107;  Oldfield  on,  108; 
statement  of  representation  in  1793- 
03  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People,  158,  159;  in  Scotland,  360; 
attempt  of  Birmingham  to  obtain  rep- 
resentation, 366 ;  anomalies  of,  ii.  41 ; 
virtual  and  direct  representation, 
lOiMll,  113 

Representative  government  —  insuffl- 
cieney  of  system  for  public  require- 
ments, i.  24;  Tory  views  on,  4(>-49, 
GO,  «il;  system  of,  108;  Canning  on 
sufficiency  of  the  system,  419,  420; 
principles  of,  ii.  103,  116;  the  Plat- 
form's control  over,  432 

Representatives  and  constituents,  rela- 
tionship of.    See  Electors 

Revolution,  Platform  agitation  at  home 
caused  by  foreign,  ii.  31;  French,  of 
171)2,  145,  147,  148,  151,  285,  of  1830, 
44,  45,  50,  of  1W8,  204-297 

Richmond,  Duke  of— letter  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  i.  115 

Riot  Act,  i.  133 

Rioting,  decrease  of,  consequent  on  use 
of  Platform,  i.  29(),  297;  ii.  444 

Riots,  ii.  »>,  50,  79-81,  210,  443,  444 

Riots,  the  Gordon,  i.  a3-a6 

Robinson,  F.  J.  (afterwards  Lord  God- 
erich),  on  influence  of  public  opinion 
on  Parliament,  i.  423 

Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  1.  30,  42,  54, 
la;,  110 

Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  agita- 
tion, ii.  2 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  on  English 
freedom,  i.  2.^4 

Russell,  Lord  John— Parliamentary  Re- 
form, ii.  31 ;  General  Elections  of 
1831,  Itm,  65, 2:U,  235 ;  as  a  Platform 
speaker,  125;  Platform  speeches  by. 


12<)-ia4,  141 ;  finality  speech  in  Par- 
liament, 1<>.'{;  announces  Government 
policy  towards  the  Platform,  187 ;  on 
Chartism,  212,  213,  311,  320;  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  2(}2,  263;  on  Cro^^n  and 
Government  Security  Bill,  308,  309, 
310;  on  the  Ballot,  366;  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  433,  434,  441 

S 

Salisbury,  Lord— Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 1884,  ii.  403;  Platform  speeches, 
386,  391,  406,  408,  410,  417,  418-120 

Salt,  T.  C,  ii.  169,  201 

Savile,  Sir  George,  i.  42;  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Middlesex  Election  case,  48;  Economy 
agitation,  83,  84 ;  election  address  of 
1780,  98,  99;  on  General  Elections, 
103 

Scarlett,  Mr.,  on  pnblic  meetings,  i. 
307 

Scotland,  first  use  of  Platform  in,  i.  105, 
166;  convention  at  Edinburgh,  1792, 
1793, 109, 170;  meeting  in  Edinbiurgh 
against  the  "Two  Acts,*'  1705,  211; 
political  state  of,  at  beginning  of 
nineteenth  century,  281 ;  the  Platform 
at  Scotch  elections,  1818,  800;  tha 
Platform  in  1823,400;  Parliamentary 
representation  of,  400;  ii.  41;  agita- 
tion in,  for  Parliamentafj  Reform, 
03;  General  Election,  1881, 68;  Char- 
tism in,  174, 177, 196 

Scotgman,  The,  L  410 

Seditious  Libels.    See  Libels 

Seditious  Meetings  and  AMemhliM  Act, 
1796,  i.  196;  oppoeitioo  to,  in  Fuw 
liament,  201;  Platform  of^Mdtion  to, 
207 ;  Seditious  If  eeUngt,  Act  of  1817, 
813,  of  1819,  800 

SheU,  R.  L.,  and  the  Catbcdie  Asioda- 
tion,  ii.  0-7,  10,  14,  19,  20,  28;  Clare 
Election,  10  ;  at  Praenden  Heath 
meeting,  22 

Shelbume,  Lord,  first  az-Cabtnet  lfiii> 
ister  who  used  the  Platform,  1. 80, 162 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  on  the  Eoooomy  Agita- 
tion Convention,  1.  87 ;  at  eleetloii  of 
17H0,  100;  at  Westminster  meettng, 
1796,  210;  on  debating  sodetiea,  187, 
200;  on  Pitt  and  tha  Platform,  226 
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Sidmouth,  Viscount  (see  also  Adding- 
ton),  on  public  meetings,  i.  390,  3i>8, 
40i,  418-431 

Bix  Acts,  the,  i.  391,  440 

Slave  Trade  a.sdtation,  i.  247-250 

Smith,  AV.  IL  (Right  Hon.),  ii.  399, 
400,  408,  410,  414 

Smithfield,  London,  meeting  at,  i.  369 

Societies,  political.    See  Associations 

Southey,  Robert,  on  organization  of 
Methodism,  i.  6 

Spa  Fields  meetings,  1816,  1.  297,  300- 
302,  310 

Speech,  freedom  of,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre  on,  i.  I'M  ;  stood  on  same 
grounds  as  freedom  of  the  Press,  135; 
restraints  on,  l^iS,  136, 142;  Burgh  on 
restraints  on,  135;  Erskine's  pleas 
for,  142;  law  of  libel,  i:tt)-142;  great 
powers  of  Government  to  suppress, 
143;  Fox  on  right  of,  1714,  1795,  178, 
201 ;  dependent  on  issue  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  trial,  182 ;  drawing  hy  \Voo<l- 
wanl  illustrating,  203;  suppressed  in 
1817,  324,  .'Ui.'5;  non-existent  in  eigh- 
teenth century,  431,  4^52;  ii.  425;  sup- 
pressed in  1819,  i.  404;  conquest  of, 
445,  44<;;  ii.  425,  426;  in  Parliament, 
425 

Speuccans,  the,  i.  311 

Stai'l  Holst«'in,  Baron  A.  de — descrip- 
tion of  a  county  meeting,  1822,  i.  444; 
on  county  meetings,  447 

Stanliopi",  I^)rd,on  (leneral  Elections, of 
1761,  17(W,  1784,  1790,  i.  17,  30, 123,  145 

Stanhjy,  Ix>rd  (afterwards  Earl  Derby), 
ii.  132 

State  prosecutions— J.  Frost,  i.  155; 
Rev.  Mr.  Winterl)otham,  163;  Thomas 
Brielhit,  KW;  Dr.  AV.  Hudson,  IfW; 
Tliomas  Muir,  1(^3;  W.  Skirving,  170; 
M.  Margarot,  170;  Joseph  Gerrald, 
171 ;  Robert  Watt,  180;  David  lX»wnie, 
180;  Henry  Yorke,  185;  Lord  Cock- 
burn  on  the  S«M>tch  seilition  trials, 
2.32;  Alex.  Mcl^iren  and  Baird.  325; 
Henry  Hunt.  4()(» ;  Samuel  Bamford. 
406;  Sir  ('.  Wolsoley,  40i>;  Rev.  J. 
Harrison.  40«J  :  Birmingham  electors 
of  Sir  ('.  W<.lseley,  4(X;,  4<r7 ;  Feargus 
O'Connor  and  (  hartists,  ii.  192,  et 
9rq.;  Daniel  OVonnell,  400 


Stephens,  Rev.  J.,  ii.  153, 161,  190,  1*«; 

speeches  of,  164, 182,  18^^189;  arrest 

of,  192;  trial  of,  218 
Strike  in  18«2,  ii.  290 


Tayloe,  Dr.,  ii.  165 
Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  U.  62.  63 
Thatched  House  Tavern  meeting,  1782, 

i.  112 
The   Time*— *' Peterloo,"    i.  373,   3«»; 

Reform  agitation  of  1830-32,  ii.  44). 

52,  53,  61,  64,  68,  72,  76,  83;  on  Uts 

form  Act,  97;   Reform  agitation  of 

1864-65,  335,   339,  .HO,  342.  34;^,  348; 

on  the  i>osition  of  the  IMatform,  346; 

on  the  Bulgarian  Atrocity  agitation, 

372,  378,  381,  :{86;  on  the  third  Reform 

agitation,  405,  417 
Thelwall,  John,  arrest  of,  17J4.  i.  176; 

trial  of,  183 ;  lectures,  197 ;  on  Reform, 

ii.  108 
Thistlewood,  A.,  i.  302.  393,  432 
Thom  of  Canterbur>',  ii.  Hj» 
Thurlow,  Lord,  on  freedom  of  speec*ii 

and  free<Iom  of  the  Press,  i.  1,V»:  oo 

Seditious  Meetings  Act  and  liberty  of 

speech,  203 
Tiemey,  G.,  on  the  Property  Tax,  i,  2H6 
Tooke,  Rev.  Home,  i.  ;;7-(v'5;  arrest  of, 

nm,  176;  trial,  18.3 
Tory  \iews  on  Platform  adtation  and 

representative  goveniment,  i.  4(>-49 
Toryism,  spirit  of,  in  1817.  i.  317 
Tnvles  Chil>s,  m<M;tings  of,  1817,  i.  308 
Trades  Unions,  ii.  1*3-149 
Trafalgar  Square  riots,  ii.  340-342 
Treason,  hijrh,  law  as  to,  i.  142 
Trevelyan,  (5.  (>.,  Right  Hon.,  ii.  401 
••  Two  Act.s,"  the,  i.  1J4 

U 

Unions,  Political,  the  Birmingham,  ii. 
38,  40,  50.  5,3.  TA,  71,  79,  K.\  89,  119. 
121;  spn^ad  of,  5.3,  87;  N«trtbeni 
Political  Union,  80;  projfross  of,  82, 
8.3;  National  Political  I'nion.  84, 
121;  on  ple<lges  of  Parliamentary 
candidates,  113;  National  Union  of 
the  Workini;  Classes,  85,  122:  orcan- 
isation  of,  118;  services  «»f.  ll*i,  laO; 
decline  of,  121 ;  eml  of,  12.3 
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Universal  Suffrage  agitated  for  In 
Frencli  Kevolution  agitation,  i.  187; 
one  of  the  six  points  of  the  Cliarter, 
ii.  157;  Stephens's  definition  of,  183 


Victoria,  Qubbn,  H.M.,  Address  to, 
from  Working-men's  Association,  ii. 
159 

Villiers,  C,  ii.  230,  240,  242,  253,  258, 
201,  2(>2,  2t>8,  456 

Vincent,  Henry,  ii.  102,  195,  200,  219, 
287,  315-322 

Virtual  representation.  See  Represen- 
tation 

W 

Walpolb,  Horace,  on  Middlesex  Eleo- 
tion  agitation,  i.  44-52,  54;   on  the 
£<!Ouomy  agitation,  83,  90;  on  Dun- 
ning's  motion  relative  to  inflnence 
of   the  Crown,  88;    on  the  Ctordon 
riots,  92,  93;  on  the  Parliament  of 
1780, 103 
War  with  France,  i.  156,  238,  282 
Warrants,  General,  description  of,  i.  33 
Watorford  county  election,  1826,  U.  13 
Watson,  Dr.,  at  Spa  Fields,  i.  300,  301 
Wellington,   Duke    of— Parliamentary 
R<*form,  ii.  50,  (H;    resignation,  51; 
on  pledges  of  candidates,  113;  as  a 
Platform  speaker,  125, 138 ;  on  public 
meetings,  d(H 
Wesley,  John,  Rev.,  1.  5,  6 
Westminster,  meetings  in,  1760,  1.  41, 
1780,  82,  H8,  1781.  105,  1795,  210;  elec- 
tions, 1780,  99,  17W,  122,  123,  1796. 
215,  1802,  2:»;  Petition  for  release  of 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  2*^;    Com  Iaw  of 
1815,  279;  Property  Tax.  1815,  1816, 
281,2X5;  distress  in  1816,291;  meet- 
ing relative  to  "  Peterloo,"  1819,  377; 
on    the   Royal    Scandal,    1H20,   435; 
meml)crs'  anniuil  speech  to  electors, 
ii.  116;  Chartist  meeting  at.  180 
Whigs— the  Whig  Cluh,  i.  U9, 208,  216- 
225;  desertion  of  the  people  by  the 
Whig  party  on  French  Revolution, 
157;  coalesce  with  the  Tories,  1794, 
177;  "Peterloo,"  382;  return  to  the 


Platform,  4.38;  and  Parliamentary 
Reform,  1830,  ii.  55 

Whitefield,  George,  Rev.,  i.  4-6 

Wilberforoe,  William,  at  Yorkihire 
meeting,  i.  119 ;  on  Seditions  Meetings 
Act,  205;  speeches  at  Yorkshire  £k^ 
tion,  1802, 236;  Slave  Trade  agiUtion, 
248 

Wilkes,  John,  and  the  Middlesex  Elec- 
tion agitaUon,  i.  32-64 ;  **  that  devil," 
59;  takes  part  in  the  Economy  agita- 
tion, 83;  supports  Pitt  in  1781 122 

William  IV.,  accession  of,  ii.  42;  ad- 
dresses to,  42 ;  Parliamentary  Reform 
agitation,  56,  62-65,  69;  Political 
Unions,  83,  86,  87,  121 ;  on  PoUtical 
dinners  and  Ministers  platforming, 
129;  death  of,  148 

Winterbotham,  Rev.  Mr.,  proeeeatloii 
for  seditions  words,  i.  163 

Wolseley,  Sir  Charles,  chosen  as  nj^ 
resentative  for  Birmingham,  1.  868; 
at  Stockport,  870-378;  trial  of,  413 

Women's  meeting  at  Birmingham,  IL 
169 

Woodward,  G.,  "  Ubertj  of  Spaeeh,"  L 
203 

Working  Classes.  See  Civfl  indoitilal 
Population 

Working-men's  Association,  the,  U.  160, 
162, 171 

Wyse,  Thomas,  History  of  CathoUo 
Association  in  Ireland,  ii.  4-29 

Wyvill,  Rev.  C,  and  the  Eoononqr  ifl- 
Ution,  1.  74,  86, 89 


Yoax,  meeting  at,  1760,  i.  48 

York,  the  Dnke  of,  seandal,  the  PlaU 
form  on.  1. 287;  Cobhett  oo,  268 

Yorke,  C.  P.,  complains  in  PuUamant 
of  the  British  Fomm  Debating  So- 
ciety, i.  282 ;  nnsestert  for  Cainlirldgo- 
shire,  282 

Yorke,  Henry,  Platform  qieech  at  Bhaf- 
ileld,  i.  174, 175;  trial  of,  186 

Yorkshire,  the  Economy  agiutkm  In,  !• 
73-76, 89,  90;  the  Coalitioo  Ministty 
-41  Yorksliire  meeting,  181;  metting 
relative  to  Peterkw,  888 
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Umiform  witM  Bfyc^'s  **Am%rlewit  Commomw^ik,**    2  99i8, 


By   HXOffRT   JBPH80N. 

Two  volumes.    Large  Crown  8va 

Mr.  Hrnry  jephton,  private  tecretary  to  Mr.  Fonter  and  Sir  G*  Trtftl|aB,  btfiot  whh 
the  Hays  ^\wn  an  open  mectinK  for  diicuaaioa  of  poblic  affairs  was  ooadcoHMd  ••  tcarotly  Icaa 
ihan  overt  treason,  traces  the  slow  growth  of  political  speech -nukitig,  and  analyus  the  «le- 
mrntn  in  it^  developntent.  The  open-air  meetings  of  the  Wesleyao  rtvivaliMa  had  their  shart. 
The  old  light  of  petition  to  the  Crown  for  redreas  of  any  gn«vanca  aDd  iht  occasional  waves  of 
pftt>ular  clamor  gave  it  a  fitful  existence,  uniil  at  tht  time  of  tht  KKallcd  **  Wilkes  RebtlUoo*** 
It  firM  became  an  org aniied  (lolitical  engine,  then  and  sines  acting  as  a  psrpctoal  dwdk  upoa 
the  party  in  power.  To  th«  stodeat  ol  politics  this  book  sboald  provs  of  great  vahM  and 
interest. 

▲uTBOir  CHEAP  nanoi.   two  voumit.  lamse  gmwi  •?•.  $u$  ait 

y^/.  /.,  //.  XX.  —  7J0  ;  yat.  //.,  //.  p/7,  —  74J. 

Z^t  %mmtax  Commontotatel^ 

By  JAMBS   BR7CB, 

Author  of   "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,**   M.P.   for   Aberdeen.     Second 
Kdititni,  rcvJAcd  throughout.  Two  volumes.   Large  crown  8va    I8.50  mt. 

The  A ufM.'rt'  CA^ t/  KJitt0ni0ni^im$ ckmpitrt kf  SHk Lwm,  Etf  ,  Pw9$idmit/C*hnmkim 
C^.'fge^  am  J  »iker  ut/i  kmpvm  A  mterHmm  wfriitrt^  si4«r4  kmm  Stem  c^f^i^td  m  tkt  Umikd 
Stti/ri. 

Hi«  work  ri«es  at  once  to  an  emiitcnt  plaot  among  stvdics  of  great  aarioaa  aad  thair 
inM.iiitinns  It  i«,  «o  far  as  America  gnci.  a  work  uniqoa  in  seopt,  wputt,  aad 
Thrre  is  n'thit.g  like  it  anywhere  ciiani,'— nothing  thai  apprnachss  h.  .  .  .  WilhoBt< 
):ria:.iiii  ii  may  he  ia>ie<I  the  most  considerable  and  gratifying  Iribale  that  has  yacb 
i<;«n  as  by  an  Fngli^hman,  and  perhaps  by  even  England  hetself.  .  .  .  OiM  dsayain  in  i» 
a'tenipt  to  give  in  a  ^ing'e  ne»«paper  article  an  adequate  accngnl  of  a  work  so  inlbind  widi 
V"..«:t-dt:e  and  «(»ark  mn  with  «uKgestion  ■  .  .  Every  tboughtfid  Americaa  will  innd  ll»  and 
««   :  !<in|i;  hiild  in  grateful  remembrance  its  aathor's  winii  --Ntm  Ytrk  THmtg, 


foetal  IttiBttttutiott^  of  t^  Ottitrt  Mmt$, 

Reprinted  from  **Tlte  American  Commonwcallh.**   ^  Jamis  Brtci,  M.P. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oa 
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JSetD  SooIijS  in  political  Science* 


BENTHAM.  —  A  Fragment  on  Government.     By  Jeremy    Ben- 

THAM.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  Late 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    8vo,  ^2.00. 

The  "  Fraj;ment  on  Government,"  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  is  now  offered  to  the 
public.  I'he  introduction  prefixed  aims  at  showing  the  place  of  Bentham  in  the  history  of 
thought,  and  the  significance  of  the  *'  Fragment'*  as  a  contribution  to  political  philosophy.  — 
From  the  Editor's  Preface. 

BOHM-BAWERK.~  Capital  and  Interest  A  Critical  Histor>' of 
Economical  Theory.  By  Eugen  V.  Bohm-Bawerk,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  Translated,  with  a 
Preface  and  Analysis,  by  William  Smart,  Lecturer  on  Political  Econ- 
omy in  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow.    8vo.    I4.00. 

We  have  read  the  volume  with  increasing  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  Ahhoi^h 
it  consists  almost  wholly  of  destructive  criticism,  it  is  very  necessary  work.  We  recall  nochii^ 
of  the  kind  equal  to  it.  Even  though  he  may  not  have  said  the  last  word  on  the  particnlar 
subject  of  his  inquiry,  he  has  said  enough  to  fix  bis  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  workl't 
economists.  —  Evening  Post, 

BOHM-BAWERK.~The  Positive  Theory  of  CapitaL  By  Eugen 
V.  lioHM-liAWERK,  author  of  "Capital  and  Interest,"  etc  Translated 
by  William  Smart,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Queen  Margaret 
College,  Glasgow.    8vo,  $4.00. 

BOISSEVAIN.  —  The  Monetary  Problem.    By  G.  M.  Boissevain. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  G.  Townsend  Warner,  B.A.,  Fellow 

of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    8vo,  %\.qo 

This  essay  gained  the  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  offered  by  Sir  H.  Meysey  Thompson  in 
the  interests  of  bimetallism.  The  author  is  a  banker  at  Amsterdam,  having  close  relationa 
with  English  commerce  ;  and  his  work  is  likely  to  have  considerable  interest  for  those  who  are 
investigating  currency  problems. 

BOUTMT.—The  Engliah  Constitution.  By  E.  Boutmy,  author  of 
"  Studies  in  Constitutional  Law."  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs. 
Eaden.     With    Preface  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.      i2mo, 

BOUTM7.  — Studies   in    Constitutional  Law.      France,  England. 

United    States.      By   Emile    Boutmy.     Translated    from    the    second 

French  Edition  by  E.  M.  Dicey,  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  V.  DictY. 

i2mo,  $1.75. 

A  volume  which,  tboush  scarcely  more  than  a  sketch,  shows  a  singular  insight  in  avoiding 
the  errors  usually  made  by  French  writers  in  discussing  the  political  order  in  Fngland  and  the 
llnitcd  States.  M.  Boutmy  indeed  deserves  to  be  named  with  honor  as,  after  Mr  Bryce, 
of  the  most  sagacious  students  of  American  institutions  now  living.*-  Literary  H'orleL 
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DICnONART  OF  POLITICAL  BCONOBCT.  Containing  Articles 
on  the  Main  Subjects  Ubually  dealt  with  by  Economic  Writers,  with  Ex- 
planations of  Legal  and  Husiness  Terms  which  may  be  found  in  their 
Works,  and  Short  Notices  of  deceased  American,  English,  and  Foreign 
KconomiAts,  and  their  Chief  Contributions  .to  Economic  Literature. 
Kditcd  by  K.  if.  In(;lis  Palgravi,  KR.S.  First  Part,  A  — Bede. 
Svo.   paper  cover,  $l.oa 

%•   7**/  DUtionary  is  fuNtshfd  im  /arts  of  t»S  /tf/ri  /<rrA,  at  intervah  of 
about  thru  months,   tkt  vkoii  vork  wiii  bt  com  fitted  im  abomt  twetvt  parts, 

DILKE  —  Problems  of  Oreater  Britain.  Ky  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
CiiARLF.s  W.  DiLKF,  Hart.     With  Maps.    Large  izmo,  $4.oa 

Sir  Chjir1e»  I>ilV.e'«  boiik.  ««  a  contribution  In  political  idcDce,  u  fuHy  wortliy  to  taok  with 
thr  gre.it  «ii<rW%  of  Dc  'locquc^ilie  and  Hryce.  Itii  tcop«  ii  va«t,  its  ticatiiMnI  detailed,  bat 
oMtiitc  Kvenr  luge  is  craninied  with  important  facta  or  eqiully  importaol  inferei»cw  AU 
that  ran  be  uid  in  conclusion  is  that  every  one  should  read  the  book  Ibr  himfteIC  The  avthor 
h4%  done  for  "  (;rcater  Bniain  **  what  Ur.  Bryce  haa  doo«  for  the  United  Scaict.  — /'#A/«4i/ 
jr.  tttue  Quarterly, 

HORTON.  —  BUver  in  Burope.  By  S.  Dana  Horton,  anlbor  ol 
"The  Silver  Pound,"  etc.     i2mo,  300  pp.,  doth,  ^1.50. 


*'  Silver  in  Kurope*'  b  a  icriet  of  eiuya  dealing  with  variooa  |ihaaes  of  the  rihror  ( 
tion,  followed  by  a  documentary  chronicle  indicating  the  deTelo|MDeot  of  events,  which  tht 
auiht  r  names  "the  anti-silver  movctneni  aod  its  reversal.** 

Mr.  Dana  Morton's  name  i«  one  that  carries  with  it  to  aaooQl  of  mthotity  attadilng  to 
but  few  writers  on  monei^rv  science.  He  has  studied  the  sobicct  in  all  its  branches  and  m 
every  aspect,  and  has  wnttcn  innumerable  letters,  treatises,  addresaoa,  olc^  opes  it  —5/.  Lmdt 

Ttmfi. 

HOWELL.  — The  Confliots  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Hiatorically 
and  Kconoinically  Considered.  Being  a  History  and  a  Rrrlcw  of  the 
Trade  l*nini)<%  of  (^reat  Hriiain.  Showing  their  Origin,  Progrew,  ConstI* 
tiitiun,  and  Objects  in  their  varied  Political,  Sodal,  Kconomicml,  and  In- 
dustrial Asi>ccts.  liy  (^Fogr.B  lIowKLL,  M. P.,  author  of  **  The  Handy 
Uook  of  the  I«ahor  I^ws,**  etc.     i2mo,  ^.501 


We  believe  that  Mr.  HowelPs  views  will  commend  tbcnnelves  to  all  dhpnsiteMte  feadtis, 
smI  hi%  book  will  be  accepted  as  the  lendiog  anihoriiy  opes  the  sobiicl  of  wMdb  it  tmals.  — 
the  X.tti^m. 

JENK8.  —  The  Oorernmant  of  Viotorla  CAuatralia).  By  Edwakd 
j(  NKs,  M.A.,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  Facolty  ol  Law,  In  the  Univer> 
sity  of  Melbourne.    Svo,  tiJOO. 
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OB  the  Govemmeiit  of  Dependencies.    Pv 
>trvii.i:ii  C.k>Eff\li  LluixK.C.H.     E*iiicd,wiihan  Iniro<Juci.on. 


of  Economics.  Hy  Aifrfd  Mar-shmi, 
XA,  ?r:«s*:c  ."C  I::z:r2L  tc.^r.omv  in  the  l*ni\cr>;:y  of  CamVr  <i^v  . 
*=    :•  .-c  >c  J:ir"*  \:^l<-^«.  Caailr.^^c.     Vol.  i,  Second   Ediii.n.  n\.  . 

I"ii»  jv'c*  :k  wv-nxE  i.-u-i*-.  as^-rf  :i«  =..<  :aiy»Ttar:  crr.:nLu:*ns  to  fclitici!  k  j-  te 
w  r>»  i.rf   >i  i  .    i^r.  •  ^-  -rce;    -.  r-rv     We  *■-*»«  V-cd  t  *;p.^u  arijr  cleJr  ar.d  :i  :r-e*:- 
n^  .-.-»:.;:»:«.  :<":  i-s  <  .  r«>.<:ue  ■i;  :h..£ik  7»::LvA    ;r  i  cm«  «i  r-h  •.a»^  n<  *rr'  .ift, 

I«.  :-  -s  «  .-uari  ;v».  -i:jt  r.-.c  >-  i  u  rcirj:  a  ■'  £j=-a.  *c.rri«."  «e  or.ri  i  ■&.  itr>  r.jc'%  rrcm* 
T.Jiu.  j-m  .'  p:  ■:  >i-  Mirvr^L.-  ire  r<  •-■iecr.itii  I:  >  r.  ;  v-o  it.ucIj  to  %»y  il.ir  »h«".  1 1» 
•  .xi   a  ,-.ai=.*:a  M*    M^-^.k     •-   i*;t  ice  f:r  cv  r.-«-c  sc-erce  in  th.s  fererj- .  r  •  at 


SXDG'OriCK.  — Elements  of  Politics.    By  Henry  Sin.;wirK.  M  .A., 
II.:  -  K-  ^-a^'rr-iof  Fr.-^fewor  c:  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Inncrsity 


.k.   «. 


S3CART  —  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Value.    On  the  1  ires 
.-c    Vir.^'rr.  \V-s<r.   md   Bohm-Riverk.    By  William   Sm\ri.  MA. 

SMITH  —Canada   and  the   Canadian    Question.     Bv   Gv^ii'\\:x 
>v.::h.  I'.C  L     \V::h  4  Mipv    Sto.  $2.00 

>•  ■  .^e  •?  w-i-^-i  b'«  .\-«->rjr  rtadf n  a^  a  cc^rprehervrr  arH  cotrtpact  |<vrvr*at-on  ci 
«  T-.  r  c'  iro.:  •  •  v;^  ^e  K..--;;r>  c*  :rvv"ra::rc  a-e  ^er»  r'wh  d  9used.  Wrt^in  r<^  «:nt!ar 
c.-.-i»c;"r  ;■«•  '  i  :>«  xi— <  ar^n  :  Uc^:  ar  1  r<^  c  ca'cr  or  auxe  cur.^.icrc  r\  r-v  :ca 
•i.-  .^w-  -J  «  ■■•  •*<  v.-c— .r:*f  «■  jr"e"r<  Sc:»e<r.  ;be  various  sectioai  of  the  Doin.:...r.  asd 


;t.     Statistical  and  If  v 
...   ..      \--.i;   ,-:  :h<  States  of  the  C;\ili/ed   World  for  the  Year  inj; 
v.-    ;,'.    .1    T     S.    t:    KriTiF.    librarian   to    the    Royal   tlef^rji  h  ^ai 
>-.v  rtN       r«cr:y  r.:r.:h  anr.ual  pubi:cai:on,  revised  alter  oihcial  rct^:^. 

-■  XV-  V  ,-^— I-',  Yrar-fVxA"  :♦,  ard  wTi  mran  a«  tons  »%  it  is  in  c*»fr:etrr*  ^^■  !■., 
■^.'  *  ■  .  :  >^  *"•  '  TV-r-^e.  •^r  b*-*:.  :  •■'  c  'v  oi  ihi*  cnu'^'n.  h.  t  aV,  Cf  .•  'f  r>  .  t  .  • 
•.  •■<  ^^»  -r  *. .— f  -r*'-**"*.  b  •  i»'  "•■^r  r-..rpos«»  kir  which  bock»  ot  refercncr  iir  rr\;~.:cd  -- 
.•^  -*«     -  **  •  e.  1  .-T"  ?"     *  ■■!  —  .■*.**r»^^^ 

N  «(  •T';.  1  ".-  '■*■?.  •*'«!H^'  ■'.  b<  '^fthe  schoTar  statnmar,  ed*tnr,  rr  m^a  r^>i:crx 
»       :  - .    -  t.-  Sr  a  ajk>  mv.hcut  "  I  he  >U!e>.-nin'»  YeA»-IUK»k."  —  .Vji/am,f  £  w/^m. 
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